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W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co., 
Paper  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  May  27, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  jrour  request,  I  beg  to  hand  you  here- 
with scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  Lisbon  Falls  Fibre  Company  and  the 
Pejepscot  Paper  Company  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
Yours,  very  truly,  * 

D.  S.  Cowi^BS, 

President. 

Scale  of  voages  of  Lisbon  Falls  Fibre  Company  and  Pejepscot  Paper  Company 

pulp  and  paper  mills, 

M**  Mne  tenders $3.  75 

Second  hands 2. 50 

Third  hands 1.  75 

Fourth  hands 1. 50 

Fifth  hands 1. 50 

Engineers*  beaters 2. 25 

Assistant  beaters 1. 50 

Steam  engineers 3. 00 

Assistant  engineers 2. 50 

Firemen 2.50  and  2.25 

Finishers,  boss 3.00  and  2.50 

Finishers*  helpers 1. 65 

Wood  room 1. 60 

Grinders  and  screens 1. 60 

Dotside 1. 50 

Repair  men 

Boss 3. 00 

Machinists 3. 00 

Carpenters 2. 25 

Acid  maker 2. 25 

Coolcers 2. 50 


Flambeau  Paper  Company, 

Park  Falls,  Wis.,  May  27, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  our  promise  we  give  you  the  follow- 
ing additional  information  which  you  required: 

First.  Statement  showing  from  whom  purchased,  the  number  of 
tons,  and  the  cost  of  spruce  and  hemlock  sulphite  delivered  at  our  mill 
for  the  years  1903, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907,  and  1908.  Also  a  summary 
showing  the  average  price  of  both  kinds  of  sulphite,  figured  on  a  basis 
of  the  cost  to  us  for  the  total  amount  used  of  each  kind  for  these 
years. 

1997 


1998 
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Second.  Copy  of  proposition  to  us  by  Dean  &  Shibley,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1,  1907. 

Third.  Copy  of  contract  between  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 
and  ourself,  dated  October  22,  1904. 

Fourth.  Our  highest  priced  contract  in  force  at  the  present  time  is 
a  one-year  contract  calling  for  100  tons  of  No.  1  sheet  print  at  a  price 
of  $2.65. 

Yours,  truly.  Flambeau  Paper  Company. 

E.  P.  Sherry,  President 

Flambeau  Paper  Company — Cost  of  sulphite  bought. 
[DeliTered  at  mill.] 


Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 


Do. 


Green  Bay  Paper  and  Fiber  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Do. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 
Do 


Do. 


Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Appleton,  Wis. 

Hinckley  Fiber  Co..  Hinckley,  N.  Y 

Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury.  Ontario... 

Do 

Do 


Total  . 


1904. 

Rhinelander  Paper  Co.,  Rhinelander,  Wis . . 
Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury,  Ontario, 


Do. 


Kekoosa  Paper  Co..  Nekoosa,  Wis 

Green  Bay  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Do. 


Dells  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Hinckley  Fiber  Co.,  Hinckley.  N.  Y 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H 

Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Appleton.  Wis. 


Tons.     Spruce,  i Hemlock. 


137 
94 
39 
11 
94 
18 
75 

176 
73 
48 

156 

142 
21 


Per  ton. 

838.00 

37.00 

38.00 


1,084  I 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total  . 


1906. 

Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Ha wkesbury, Ontario... 

Hinckley  Fiber  Co.,  Hinckley,  N.  Y 

Interlake  Pulp  and  I*aper  Co.,  Appleton,  WLs. 


Do. 


Rhinelander  Paper  Co..  Rhinelander,  Wis. 
Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire.  Wis . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total I    1,619 

1906. 


Riordan  Paper  Mills.  Hawkesbury,  Ontario.. 

Do 

Do 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Do 

Interlake  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Do 

Rhinelander  Paper  Co.,  Rhinelander,  Wis — 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fibre  Co..  Berlin. N.  Y 

HincklevFibro  Co.,  Hinckley.  N.Y 

Do 

Do 


Total  , 


38.00 
36.00 
35.00 


38.00 
88.00 
39.00 
40.00 


Per  Uyti. 


$37.00 
35.00 


42.00 


35.00 
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Flambeau  Paper  Company — Cost  of  sulphite  bought — Continued. 


1907. 

Port  Edward«  Fibre  Co.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis . 
Do. 


Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbnry,  Ontario 

Do 

Munising  Paper  Co.,  Munising,  Mich 

Katahdin  Paper  Co..  Claremont,  N.  H 

Imperial  Paper  Mills,  Stuiveon  Falls,  Ontario . 

Rhmelander  Paper  C«.,  Rninelander,  Wis 

Do. 


Do. 


Burgess  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H  . 


"X 


Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hinckley  Fibre  Co..  Hinckley, N.Y 

Do 


Total 1,667 

1906. 


Rhinelander  Paper  Co.,  Rhlnelander,  Wis. . . 

Hinckley  Fibre  Co..  Hinckley,  N.Y 

Port  Edwards  Fibre  Co.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis . 

Do 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. . . 


Total. 


Tons. 

Spruce. 

Hemlock. 

9 

Per  ton. 

Per  Urn. 
$43.00 

93 
106 

*«46.66" 
48.00 

4S.00 

44.00 

94 

21 
14 

39.00 

11 

21 

43.00 

172 

42.00 

69 

44.00 

07 

185 

60 

225 

42.00 
47.00 

40.00 

41.00 

24 

45.00 

49 

43.00 

17 

38.00 
41.00 

240 

1,667 

20 

41.00 

67 

44.00 

11 

43.00 

114 

41.00 

71 

43.00 

283 

RECAPITULATION. 

Average  cost  delivered  at  mill  for  the  amount  of  sulphite  actually  used  by  years. 


Spruce. 

Hemlock. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

$37.35 

$37.99 

40.77 

85.00 

40.13 

34.49 

40.95 

34.91 

43.84 

41.99 

44.00 

41.76 

1903 

1904 

1905... 

1906 1 

1907 1 

1909  to  date I 

I 


Dean  &  Shibi.ey, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

New  York,  Odtober  i,  1907. 
Flambeau  Paper  Company, 

Park  Falls,  Wis. 
Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  your  contract  with  us,  dated  December  1, 
1906,  we  have  to  report  that  pursuant  to  said  contract  and  others  of 
like  character  preliminary  reports  have  been  received  from  appraisers 
and  accountants  as  to  the  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property 
and  as  to  the  earnings  of  21  paper  mills,  of  which  19  have  groimd- 
wood  mills  as  a  part  of  their  plants  and  7  have  sulphite  mills  operated 
in  connection  with  their  plants;  1  ground-wood  mill  and  1  sulphite 
mill  operated  independently,  all  situated  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota. 

The  ag^egate  daily  capacity  of  the  mills  covered  by  these  reports 
is  approximately  831  tons  of  news-print,  manila,  fiber  wrapping,  and 
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kindred  grades  of  paper,  469  tons  of  ground  wood,  and  283  tons  of 
sulphite. 

We  have  determined  not  to  make  payment  in  cash  for  the  property 
referred  to  in  your  said  contract,  but  (in  case  the  plan  of  organization 
herewith  presented  becomes  effective)  to  cause  said  property  to  be 
transferred  to  a  corporation  to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  Wis- 
consin, or  such  other  State  as  counsel  shall  advise,  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Northwestern  Paper  Company,"  or  by  some  other  appropriate 
title,  which  corporation  shall  be  organized  for  the  purpose,  among 
others,  of  conducting  and  continuing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
paper,  ground  wood,  and  sulphite. 

The  proposed  corporation  is  hereby  referred  to  as  the  "  new  com- 
pany," ana  the  plan  of  organization  and  capitalization  of  said  new 
company  is  as  follows: 

It  is  proposed  that  said  company  shall  have  an  authorized  capital- 
ization of  $18,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100 
each,  all  of  one  class ;  and  further,  that  said  company  shall  authorize 
an  issue  of  5  per  cent  thirty-year  sinking-fund  mortgage  bonds, 
limited  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $15,000,000,  to  be  used  only  for 
the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  be  issued  in  exchange  for  or  to  effect  the  retirement  of  exist- 
ing mortgage  liens  upon  the  properties  to  be  acquired. 

(6)  In  part  payment  for  such  of  the  properties  covered  by  the 
above-mentioned  reports  (exclusive  of  timber  lands)  as  shall  be 
brought  within  the  plan  or  organization. 

{c)  To  meet  in  whole  or  in  part  the  cost  of  betterments  or  im- 
provements to  the  properties  so  acquired  and  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional properties. 

(d)  To  oe  sold  for  cash  to  make  payment  of  indebtedness  assumed 
in  the  acquisition  of  properties  and  to  provide  working  capital. 

The  mortgage  securing  said  bonds  will  make  provision  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  be  maintained'  by  annual  payments  of  $100,000  to  be 
made  by  the  new  company,  beginning  after  three  years  from  the  date 
of  said  "mortgage,  and  will  authorize  the  redemption  of  bonds  thereby 
secured,  if  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  sinking  fund,  at  the 
price  of  102^  and  accrued  interest. 

The  preliminary  contracts  which  we  have  made  contemplate  the 
acquisition  by  the  new  company  of  about  73,000  acres  of  timber  lands. 
It  is  proposed  that  all  timber  lands  acquired  by  the  new  company 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  held  by  a  distinct  corporation,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "  timber  company,"  which  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  new  company  through  the  ownership  of  capital  stock,  and  that 
said  timber  company  shall  issue  a  series  of  sinkmg-fund  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  issued  only  for 
the  acquisition  of  timber  lands  and  to  provide  facilities  for  foresting 
such  lands.  The  sinking  fund  for  such  bonds  is  to  be  based  on 
stumpage  and  sale  of  lands. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  your  said  contract  with  us,  in  case 
said  plan  of  organization  become  effective,  we  propose  to  make  use 
of  the  following  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  in  making  payment  to  you 
of  the  purchase  price  payable  by  us  thereunder,  in  addition  to  the 
assumption  by  the  new  company  of  liabilities  reported  by  the  ac- 
countants at  the  sum  of  $ ,  viz,  $ in  said  mortgage  bonds 
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of  the  new  company,  $ in  said  mortgage  bond^  of  the  timber 

company,  $ — — —  in  stock  of  the  new  company. 

Stock  of  the  new  company  will  be  issued  to  you  at  par  in  lieu  of 
the  bonds  of  the  timber  company,  if  you  so  elect.  The  aoove  amounts 
are  subject  to  readjustment  byreason  of  any  change  in  the  amount 
of  liabilities  to  be  assumed,  or  by  reason  of  any  variation  appearing 
by  the  final  inventory  of  quick  assets. 

"  The  forgoing  offer  is  based  upon  the  appraised  value  and  earning 
capacity  ot  your  property,  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  said* contract.  A  like  opportunity  will  be  accorded  to  the  owners 
of  each  of  the  other  properties  covered  by  the  above-mentioned  re- 
ports to  participate  in  said  plan  of  organization  upon  a  correspond- 
ing basis. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  to  become  effective  in  case  the  offers  of 
purchase  made  pursuant  thereto  are  accepted  by  persons  or  corpora- 
tions owning  or  controlling  plants  for  the  manuiacture  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  species  of  merchandise  above  mentioned,  located  in 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  covered  by  the  above- 
mentioned  reports  of  appraisers  and  accountants,  having  an  aggre- 
gate^ productive  capacity  of  not  less  than  625  tons  per  day  of  news 
print,  manila,  fiber  wrapping,  and  kindred  grades  of  paper. 

In  the  event  that  said  plan  of  organization  becomes  effective,  we 
offer  to  provide  the  new  company  with  whatever  cash  may  be  re- 
quired to  pay  liabilities  assumed  in  the  acquisition  of  properties 
and  for  working  capital,  not  exceeding  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$2,500,000,  by  purchasing  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  new  company  at 
par  and  accrued  interest. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bonds  of  industrial  corporations,  under  existing 
conditions,  are  marketable  only  to  a  limited  extent,  we  advise  the 
formation  of  a  syndicate,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, for  the  disposition  of  such  of  the  bonds  of  the  new  company 
as  the  holders  may  desire  to  sell,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the 
value  of  said  bonds  against  the  effect  of  injudicious  and  premature 
sales  and  the  ultimate  realization  of  their  full  worth. 

Subject  to  such  arrangements  for  participation  in  said  syndicate 
as  you  may  make,  the  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  deliverable  to  you 
in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  offer  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at  the 
office  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  66  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  on  January  2,  1908,  at  noon,  upon  receiving  from  j^ou  the 
deeas,  assignments,  bills  of  sale,  and  other  instruments  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Drafts  of  the  form  of  said  deeds,  assign- 
ments, bills  of  sale,  and  other  instruments,  together  with  the  pro- 
posed proceedings  of  directoTrs  and  stockholders  in  relation  thereto, 
should  be  submitted  to  our  counsel,  Messrs.  Davies,  Stone  &  Auer- 
bach.  No.  34  Nassau  street.  New  York  Citv,  on  or  before  December 
10,  1907. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

Dean  &  Shiblby. 

This  agreement  between  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  a  Wisconsin  corpo- 
i-ation,  hereinafter  called  first  party,  and  the  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  a 
Wisconsin  corporation,  hereinafter  called  second  party,  witnesseth : 

First.  Said  first  party  solicits  and  hereby  accepts  the  position  of  purchasing 
agent  for  the  second  party  for  the  purchase  of  pulp  wood  of  all  kinds  required 
by  second  party,  except  such  pulp  wood  as  second  party  may  secure  and  which 
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shall  be  floated  the  entire  distance  to  Its  mill,  and  except  such  wood  as  shall 
be  delivered  to  It  by  team,  for  and  during  the  period  of  five  (5)  years  from  the 
date  of  this  contract,  and  upon  the  conditions  herein  contained;  and  cove- 
nants and  agrees  with  said  second  party  that  it  will  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
respects,  faithfully  observe  and  comply  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
and  restrictions  of  said  purchasing  agency  as  herein  prescribed. 

Said  first  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  with  said  second  party  that 
it  will  procure  such  pulp  wood  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  that  It  is  able 
to  procure  the  same,  either  by  purchase  of  the  pulp  wood  cut  and  delivered 
to  it  or  by  contract  with  Jobbers  to  cut  and  furnish  pulp  wood  to  it,  or  by 
purchase  of  pulp  wood  stumpage,  and  the  cutting  and  delivering  of  the  same. 
Said  first  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  with  said  second  party  that  it 
will,  as  early  in  each  season  as  practicable,  furnish  said  second  party  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  such  pulp  wood,  making  a  separate  and  independent  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  wood  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  each  shipping  point.  Such 
cost  shall  include  the  just  share  of  salaries  of  officers,  office  expenses,  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  and  other  necessary  business  expenses  of  said  first  party 
incident  to  the  purchase  of  said  pulp  wood,  taking  into  account  the  entire 
amount  of  wood  sold  by  said  first  party  during  the  current  season. 

Second.  Said  second  party  accepts  such  agency  of  said  first  party  on  said 
terms.  Said  second  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  said  first 
party  that  it  (first  party)  shall  be  the  sole  purchasing  agent  of  said  second 
party  for  the  purchase  of  all  pulp  wood  it  may  require  with  the  exception  above 
stated.  And  that  it  (second  party)  will  not  during  said  period  of  five  (5) 
years  from  date  of  this  contract,  itself  purchase,  or  cause  to  be  purchased, 
any  pulp  wood  it  may  require,  except  as  herein  stated.  In  any  manner  what- 
ever, except  by  and  through  said  firpt  party. 

Said  second  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  first  party  the 
price,  fixed  and  estimated,  as  hereinbefore  stated  as  the  cost  of  such  pulp 
wood,  for  each  cord  delivered  to  It,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  shipping  point  in  one  week 
from  date  of  invoice.  But  such  pulp  wood  shall  be  deemed,  in  law  and  equity, 
the  property  of  and  in  the  possession  of  the  first  party  until  payment  therefor. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  of  said  first  party  as  purchasing  agent,  said 
second  party  agrees  to  pay  to  first  party  such  rate  per  cord  for  wood  bought 
for  it,  as  will,  on  the  same  basis  applied  to  other  pulp  wood  purchased  and 
delivered  by  said  first  party  during  the  year,  amount  to  six  thousand  dollars 
($6,000)  for  its  (first  party's)  commmission  for  the  year. 

In  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof,  said  first  party  shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  premises  of  the  second  party,  or  any 
third  partj',  and  take  therefrom  any  of  said  pulp  wood,  the  purchase  price  of 
which  has  not  been  paid,  according  to  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  sell  same, 
upon  ten  days'  written  notice,  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  on 
such  sale  to  apply  the  purchase  price  thereof,  less  the  expense  of  seizure  and 
sale,  to  the  payment  of  said  delinquent  price,  and  in  such  case  shall  turn  over 
to  the  second  party  the  balance  of  such  purchase  price,  if  any  there  be. 

Second  party  further  agrees  that  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of  each 
year  it  will  file  with  said  first  party  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  pulp  wood, 
and  the  kind  of  pulp  wood,  which  it  wishes  to  have  purchased  for  it  during 
the  then  coming  season,  under  this  contract,  subject  to  a  ten  per  cent  (10%) 
increase  or  decrease  before  Deceml>er  first  following,  at  the  option  of  the 
purchaser.  If  the  second  iMirty  shall,  during  any  year,  wish  to  increase  its 
order  for  pulp  wood  of  any  kind  after  December  first,  such  order  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  first  party  and  shall  be  filled  if  practicable.  But  in  case  of 
shortage  in  any  season's  delivery,  orders  placed  after  I)ecenil)er  first  shall  not  be 
filled  until  all  orders  placed  before  December  first  are  filled.  But  if  first  party 
can  not  fill  all  orders  of  all  its  customers  placed  after  December  first  it  shall 
fill  such  orders  pro  rata. 

First  party  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  on  account  nf  its  failure 
through  Inability  to  supply  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  required  by  said  second 
party,  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  first  party,  and  it  so  agrees  with  the 
second  party,  that  It  will  in  case  of  deficiency  in  supply  of  pulp  wood,  deliver 
pulp  wood  to  each  of  its  contractors  pro  rata  according  to  their  orders,  that  is 
to  say.  that  it  will  deliver  to  each  of  its  contractors  such  proportionate  sharo 
of  each  kind  of  wood  ordered  by  It,  as  the  amount  of  that  kind  of  wood  ordered 
and  delivere<l  by  It  during  said  season,  shall  bear  to  the  amount  ordered  by  all 
of  Its  contractors. 
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If  at  the  end  of  the  pulp  wood  season,  the  said  first  party  shall  find  that  it 
is  obliged  to  receive  pulp  wood  In  excess  of  the  amount  It  has  orders  for,  the 
said  second  party  agrees  that  It  will  take  its  pro  rata  share  of  such  excess. 

At  the  end  of  each  pulp  wood  season,  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  delivered  under 
this  contract  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  ac- 
count being  then  taken  of  all  sums  paid  for  trespass  or  failure  of  title  to  wood, 
and  if  on  such  final  accounting  it  shall  appear  that  such  first  party  has  received 
more  on  account  of  such  wood  than  is  herein  provided,  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
surplus  shall  be  refunded  to  said  second  party.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the 
taking  of  such  account,  the  price  charged  shall  prove  to  be  insufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  and  six  thousand  dollars,  as  herein  provided,  then  said  second  party 
agrees  to  pay  the  first  party  the  amount  of  such  deficiency,  to  the  end  that  said 
first  party  shall  have  for  its  services  and  use  of  its  capital  for  all  is  principals 
a  net  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  after  paying  all  expenses  as  above  and  all 
damages  for  trespass  or  failure  of  title. 

In  case  of  difference  between  the  parties  regarding  the  rights  of  either  of 
them  under  this  contract,  either  party  may  demand  in  writing  of  the  other 
that  such  matter  of  difference,  stating  same,  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Within 
five  (5)  days  of  the  giving  of  such  notice  each  party  shall  select  one  arbitrator, 
and  within  five  (5)  days  after  notice  to  such  arbitrators  of  their  selection  the 
two  shall  select  a  third  arbitrator,  or  umpire,  all  to  be  disinterested  parties. 
Within  five  (5)  days  after  the  selection  of  the  third  arbitrator  or  umpire  the 
moving  party  shall  make  a  statement,  in  writing,  of  Its  claim,  and  deliver  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  opposite  party  and  to  the  third  arbitrator  or  umpire. 
Within  five  (5)  days  thereafter  the  opposite  party  shall  make  its  statement,  in 
writing,  regarding  such  matter  of  difference,  and  deliver  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  moving  parfy  and  to  the  third  arbitrator  or  umpire.  Within  five  (5) 
days  thereafter  the  moving  party  shall  on  two  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the 
opix)Site  party  make  proof,  if  any  it  have,  to  make  to  sustain  its  claim  to  and 
before  said  arbitrators.  Within  five  (5)  days  thereafter  the  opposite  party  shall 
upon  two  days'  notice  to  the  moving  party,  make  its  proofs,  if  any  it  have, 
regarding  such  claim,  and  within  five  (5)  days  thereafter  both  parties  shall 
make  such  argument  as  they  may  have  to  make  to  the  board  of  arbitrators. 
Thereafter,  as  soon  as  may  be,  but  not  later  than  ten  (10)  days,  such  arbitra- 
tors or  a  majority  of  them  shall  deliver  to  each  party  the  conclusion  of  such 
board,  in  writing,  signed  by  them  or  a  majority  of  them,  which  conclusion  shall 
bind  both  parties. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  contract  by  their 
presidents  and  secretaries  on  this  22d  day  of  October,  1904. 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  CJompany, 
ByE.  A.  Edmonds,  President. 


Countersigned : 


Countersigned : 


In  presence  of — 
M.  H.  Ballou. 
F.  J.  Sensenbrenneb. 
M.  A.  Batchelor. 


By  Geo.  H.  Mead,  Secretary. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company, 
By  Wm.  P.  Harper,  President. 

ByE.  P.  Sherry,  Secretary. 


Cloquet,  Minn.,  May  28^  1908. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Chairman^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith,  as  reauested  by  you  when 
I  was  a  witness  before  the  Select  Committee  oi  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives upon  Paper  and  Pulp,  true  and  correct  copies  of  the 
original  contracts  made  by  the  General  Paper  Company  with  the 
so-called  "  Scripps-McRae  League "  under  date  of  May  9,  1905. 
These  contracts  are  (1)  the  original  "omnibus''  contract,  and  (2) 
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the  several  contracts  made  between  individual  mill  companies  and 
individual  publishers  in  connection  with  and  pursuant  to  the  omni- 
bus contract. 

In  the  onmibus  contract  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George  G.  Booth 
represented  the  "  league." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  onerous  provisions  of  the  contract 
now  in  force  (dated  January  24,  1908,  and  copies  of  which  I  deliv- 
ered to  the  committee)  had  their  origin  in  the  attached  contracts  of 
May  9,  1905,  and  that  the  news-print  mills  which  were  members 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  were  the  residuary  legatees  of  those 
unwelcome  burdens. 

Among  those  inheritances  were: 

1.  The  acceptance  and  assumption  of  performance  of  the  om- 
nibus contract  by  the  individual  mill  companies,  which  bound  them- 
selves, jointly  and  severally,  as  coobligors  thereunder  with  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company.  See  paragraph  (C)  in  attached  omnibus 
agreement. 

2.  The  obligation  to  supply,  in  addition  to  the  papers  named  in 
the  contract,  any  other  publications  started  or  acquired  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  "  league  "  prior  to  August  10,  1910.  See  paragraph 
marked  "(A)"  of  the  omnibus  agreement. 

3.  A  joint  liability  to  furnish  a  maximum  of  125  tons  of  print 
paper  per  day.     See  paragraph  (B)  of  the  omnibus  agreement. 

4.  The  agreement  to  furnish  paper  for  the  unusual  term  of  five 
years  from  August  10,  1905. 

5.  The  provision  as  to  arbitration  and  price  for  the  second  half  of 
the  term,  running  from  February  10,  1908,  to  August  10,  1910.  See 
paragraph  (E)  in  the  several  contracts  attached. 

The  saving  clause  (D)  in  the  omnibus  contract  protected  the  mill 
companies  as  among  themselves,  and  imposed  upon  each  the  duty  of 
contributing  to  the  requirements  of  paper  under  the  Scripps-McRae 
contracts,  in  the  proportion  which  the  mill  capacity  of  each  company, 
at  the  time  the  contracts  were  entered  into,  bore  to  the  total  capacity 
of  all  of  the  mill  companies. 

Insistence  by  the  Scripps-McRae  League  upon  the  advantages  se- 
cured by  the  provisions  above  referred  to  compelled  the  mill  com- 
panies to  accept  the  unusual  terms  and  conditions  found  in  the  con- 
tracts of  January  24,  1908.  Thus,  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  (on 
pages  3  to  5  of  the  omnibus  contract  of  1908)  were  required — 

(a)  To  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  excess  of  the  maximum 
obligation  of  125  tons  per  day  (paragraph  (B)  of  original  omnibus 
contract)  over  the  current  requirements  under  the  contracts  then  out- 
standing with  the  various  newspaper  publishers. 

(6)  To  have  some  one  in  authority  with  whom  the  '"  leag[ue  "  could 
communicate — the  General  Paper  Company  and  its  executive  officers 
having  been  enjoined  from  further  action. 

(c)  To  distribute  the  requirements  of  the  "league"  among  the 
various  manufacturers  so  as  to  preserve  their  respective  proportions 
of  the  obligation,  as  among  themselves  (paragraphs  (A),  (C),  and 
(D)  of  the  original  omnibus  contract). 

(d)  To  provide  for  the  enforcement  as  among  themselves  of  the 
rights  of  the  several  manufacturing  companies. 

The  provisions  of  paragraphs  15  and  lY  of  the  omnibus  contract  of 
1908  were  inserted  to  eliminate  in  toto  the  General  Paper  Company 
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in  the  future  relations  of  the  parties,  and  to  annul  effectually  the  con- 
tracts of  1905,  leaving  the  rights  of  the  parties  after  Feteiiary  10, 
1908,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  new  agreements. 

The  foregoing  brief  explanation  win  perhaps  enable  a  readier 
understanding  St  the  Scripps-McRae  League  contracts  already  sub- 
mitted in  evidence,  and  in  connection  with  the  contracts  will  effectu- 
ally dispose  of  the  charge  appearing  upon  page  268,  that  the  neffo- 
tiations  with  the  Scripps-McRae  L^igue  were  "in  violation  of  me 
prohibition  of  the  United  States  court,"  and  constitute  an  unlawful 
combination  of  the  manufacturers  of  news  print  who  were  former 
members  of  the  General  Paper  Company. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Clarence  I.  McNair. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  The  General  Paper  Company,  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Milton  A.  McRae,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  party  of  the  second  part,  and  George  G.  Booth,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  party  of  the  third  part,  made  this  9th  day  of  May,  1905. 

Whereas  the  party  of  the  first  part  enters  into  contracts  bearing  even  date 
herewith  to  furnish  news  print  for  a  period  of  five  (5)  years  to  the  Post  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Oliio;  The  Scripps  Publishing  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Evening  Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
The  Scripps-McRae  Publishing  Company,  of  Covington,  Ky.;  The  Toledo 
Newspaper  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  The  Citizen's  Publishing  Company,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio;  The  World  Publishing  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  the 
Des  Moines  News  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  The  Daily  News  Publishing 
Company,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  The  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  The  Dally  News  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  the  Star  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Seattle,  Washington;  the  Spokane  Newspaper  Company,  of 
Spokane,  Wash. ;  Record  Publishing  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Daily  News 
Publishing  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Tacoma  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  W.  H.  Porterfleld,  publisher  San  Diegan  Sun,  of  San 
Diego,  Cal. ;  L.  T.  Atwood,  agent  for  the  Sacramento  Star,  of  Sacramento,  Cal. ; 
The  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  the  Evening  News,  The  De- 
troit Tribune  and  the  Sunday  News  Tribune,  The  Evening  Press  Company,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Bay  City  Times  Company,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan ;  and, 

Whereas  the  covenants  of  the  respective  parties  in  each  of  the  foregoing  con- 
tracts are  part  of  the  consideration  for  this  contract ; 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  one  dollar  in  hand  paid,  and 
the  covenants  herein  contained, 

(A)  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  tlie  parties  that.  In  case  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  party  of  the  third  part,  or  those  associated  with  either  of  them 
as  partner  or  stockholders  In  any  of  the  foregoing  companies,  or  any  of  such 
associates,  acquire  any  other  newspaper  or  newspapers,  or  legal  control  of  such 
newspaper  or  the  corporation  owning  the  same,  or  starts  any  new  newspapers 
between  the  date  liereof  and  August  10th,  1910,  the  party  of  the  first  part  will, 
on  the  order  either  of  said  party  of  the  second  or  third  part,  supply  news 
print  equal  to  that  contracted  for  In  the  foregoing  contracts  with  the  Post  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  others  for  such  newspaper  or  newspapers  during  such  part 
of  said  period  as  may  be  unexpired  when  such  supply  begins,  and  will  enter 
Into  separate  contracts  therefor  for  each  publication,  similar  In  all  respects  to 
the  contracts  above  recited  between  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  various  com- 
panies, reference  being  had  in  each  case  to  the  difference  in  location  of  the  paper 
published  and  rates  of  freight  thereto,  which  shall  (B)  be  upon  a  corresponding 
basis;  but  the  maximum  amount  of  paper  to  be  furnished  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part  under  all  of  the  aforesaid  contracts  to  furnish  paper  and  under  this 
contract  combined  shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  (125)  tons  per  day  (Sundays  excluded). 

The  rights  of  the  second  and  third  parties  hereto  to  be  based  on  the  present 
consumption  of  the  Scrlpps-Booth  Michigan  papers,  as  compared  with  all  the 
other  papers  above  mentioned — each  being  entitled  to  their  proportion  of  said 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  per  day  pro  rata  on  such  basis,  except 
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that  the  party  of  the  third  part  shall  be  limited  to  papers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

It  Is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  supply  of  news  print  is  required  for 
any  publication  In  addition  to  those  for  which  contracts  have  already  been 
made,  the  party  of  the  second  part  or  the  party  of  the  third  part,  respectively, 
shall  give  reasonable  notice  of  the  Increnpcd  requirement  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part. 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  and  the  third  part  agree  that  the  said  news- 
paper corporations  entering  into  contracts  of  even  date  herewith  with  the 
party  of  the  first  part  aforesaid  shall  use  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  tons  per  day 
on  the  average  (excluding  Sundays)  so  long  as  all  of  said  contracts  are  in 
force. 

This  contract  to  inure  to  the  successors,  legal  representatives,  and  assigns 
of  the  parties  respectively. 

The  Klmberly  &  Clark  Company,  the  0)mblned  Locks  Paper  Company,  The 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  the  John  Edwards  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  Centralia 
Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Wis- 
consin River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Paper  and  Pulp  Company, 
Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  (Company,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Itasca  Paper  Com- 
pany, Northwest  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  and  Flambeau  Paper 
Company,  accept  this  contract  and  agree  to  the  full  performance  thereof.  Jointly 
and  severally,  with  The  General  Paper  Ompany. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  affixed  their  signatures  and 
seals  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

(Signed)  General  Paper  Company, 

By  Jno.  a.  Davis,  Manager. 
(Signed)  Milton  A.  McRae. 

(Signed)  George  G.  Booth. 

(C)  As  provided  therein  and  in  consideration  of  the  agreements  contained 
in  the  foregoing  contract  on  the  part  of  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George  G.  Booth, 
and  in  further  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  undersigned,  as  the 
manufacturers  of  paper  to  be  supplied  thereunder,  the  undersigned  accept  the 
foregoing  contract,  and  Jointly  and  severally  agree  with  said  Milton  A.  McRae 
and  George  R.  Booth,  and  each  of  them,  respectively,  to  perform  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  party  of  the  first  part  as  fully  as  if  named  as  coobligors  with 
The  (Jeneral  Paper  Company. 

(27  tons.)  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co., 

W.  L.  Davis,  President, 
(25  tons.)  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 

C.  F.  Kellogg,  Vice-President 
(20  tons.)  Itasca  Paper  CJo., 

By  A.  C.  Bossard,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 
(20  tons.)  Hennepin  Paper  Co., 

ByB.  F.  Nelson,  President. 
(26  tons.)  Tomahawk  Ptn.p  and  Paper  Co., 

A.  M.  Pride. 
(60  tons.)  KiMBERLY  &  Clark  Co.. 

By  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner,  Vice-President. 
(50  tons.)  Combined  Locks  Paper  Co., 

J.  S.  Van  Nortwick,  Treasurer. 
(55  tons.)  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Co., 

Geo.  W.  Mead,  Secretary. 
(40  tons.)  John  Edwards  Mfg.  Co., 

F.  Garrison,  Secretary. 
(23  tons.)  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Co., 

F.  (tarrison,  President. 
(40  tons.)  Rhinelander  Paper  Co., 

By  E.  A.  Edmonds,  Manager. 
(18  tons.)  Flambeau  Paper  Company, 

By  K.  P.  Sherry,  Secretary. 
(40  tons.)  Mknasha  Paper  Company, 

By  M.  H.  Baum. 
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(40  tons.)  Wisconsin  Riveb  Paper  and  Pulp  CJompany, 

C.  A.  Babcock,  Secretary, 
(40  tons.)  The  Nekoosa  Paper  Ompany, 

T.  B.  Nash,  President. 
(20  tons.)  Northwest  Paper  Company, 

C.  I.  McNair,  General  Manager. 

(D)  We  accept  the  foregoing  contract  with  the  signatures  now  affixed 
thereto,  it  helng  understood  that  the  contract  is  now  operative  as  between  the 
parties  who  have  signed.  If  all  the  other  companies  named  therein  sign  the 
same,  we  agree  that  the  liability  of  each  signer  other  than  the  General  Paper 
Company  shall  be  limited  to  Its  pro  rata  based  on  the  proportion  its  present 
news-print  capacity  bears  to  the  total  present  news-print  capacity  of  all  the 
signers,  and  provided  that  all  of  the  said  signers  assent  to  this  memorandum 
and  state  their  present  news-print  capacity. 

Chicago,  May  12,  1905. 

M.  A.  McRae, 
By  J.  C.  Harper. 

George   G.    Booth, 
By  Leo  M.  Butzel.- 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  General  Paper  Company,  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  party  of  the  first  part,  and ,  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of ,  publisher  of  the  ,  party  of  the  second 

part,  made  this  9th  day  of  May,  1905. 

I.  The  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar,  the  receipt  of 
which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  the  covenants  herein  contained,  agrees  to 
supply  for  the  period  beginning  May  1st,  1905,  and  ending  August  10th,  1910, 
paper  known  as  news  print  sufficient  for  the  publication  of  the . 

II.  Such  news  print  shall  be  made  at  the  mills  of  one  or  more  of  the  guar- 
antors of  this  agreement,  and  such  news  print  shall  be  of  a  clear  bright  color, 
of  a  good  surface,  free  from  dust,  opaque  at  the  standard  weight,  being  made, 
finished,  and  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  practices  in  the  best  news-print 
mills  in  the  United  States,  and  shall  under  any  circumstances  average  and  be 
equal  in  quality,  character,  and  finish  to  that  now  furnished  to  and  used  by 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  their  regular  issues. 
The  weight  to  be  on  a  basis  of  thirty-two  (32)  pounds  per  500  sheets  24x36 
Inches.  Production  per  1,(XX)  sheets  on  the  above  basis  is  guaranteed,  exclusive 
of  wrappers,  and  in  case  it  overruns,  the  excess  to  be  deducted  from  the  bill, 
but  the  weight  may,  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  be  increased. 

III.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  take  from  the  party  of  the  first 
part  the  full  supply  of  news  print  of  such  grade  consumed  by  said  newspaper, 
and  to  pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  ($1.95)  per 
hundred  pounds.  Including  wrappers,  for  a  period  beginning  May  1st,  1905,  and 
ending  February  9th,  1908.  Pink  or  green  paper  is  to  be  furnished  at  fifteen 
(15)  cents  per  hundred  pounds  advance.  All  payments  to  be  made  on  the 
10th  of  each  month  for  paper  delivered  at  the  office  of  publication  during  the 
previous  month  In  Chicago  or  New  York  exchange. 

(E)  IV.  The  price  for  the  two  and  one-half  years  beginning  February  10th, 
1908,  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  six  months 
prior  to  that  date ;  and  in  the  event  that  they  are  unable  to  agree,  each  party 
shall  appoint  a  disinterested  person  as  arbitrator,  and  the  written  decision  of 
any  two  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties,  and 
such  arbitrators,  or  the  majority  thereof,  shall  also  determine  in  the  same  way 
by  whom  the  expenses  of  such  arbitration  shall  be  borne;  provided,  that  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  pay  for  paper  furnished  during  the  last  half 
of  this  contract  more  at  any  time  than  is  paid  by  the  majority  of  the  five 
largest  consumers  of  news  print  in  the  United  States  under  their  contracts 
for  news  print,  quality  of  paper  and  freight  rates  considered.  Pending  the 
determination  of  said  arbitrators,  said  first  party  shall  continue  to  deliver  at 
the  price  named  herein  for  the  first  period  of  this  contract ;  the  accounts  cov- 
ering the  period  between  February  10th,  1908,  and  the  date  of  the  award  be- 
tween the  parties  hereto  to  be  subsequently  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  the  price 
ultimately  fixed  by  said  arbitration  and  within  ten  days  thereafter. 
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V.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  carry  news  print  in  storage  at  the 
point  of  delivery  for  two  weeks'  supply,  of  rolls  of  various  widths  in  ratio  to 
the  average  consumption  required,  and  to  deliver  the  same  as  called  for  on 
the  sidewalk  at  the  press  room. 

VI.  In  case  of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  Increase  of  demand  for  news 
print  over  and  above  the  quantity  being  supplied  at  the  time  under  the  con- 
tract, reasonable  notice  thereof  must  be  given  party  of  the  ilrst  part  by  party 
of  the  second  part. 

VII.  In  case  the  party  of  the  ilrst  part  shall  be  unable  at  any  time  to  furnish 
the  paper  required  by  this  contract  In  consequence  of  fire,  strikes,  flood,  war, 
or  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  manufacturer,  the  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  give  prompt  notice  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  purchaser,  upon  receiving 
such  notice,  shall  obtain  the  paper  required  elsewhere,  and  the  party  of  the  first 
part  shall  be  liable  only  for  the  difference  between  the  market  price  and  the 
contract  price  for  paper  similar  In  grade  to  that  contracted  for  during  the 
period  In  which  the  manufacturer  Is  prevented  from  furnishing  such  paper  by 
the  causes  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

If  the  fire,  strike,  flood,  war,  or  other  cause  beyond  control,  which  hinders 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  occur  only  at  the  mill  supplying  paper  under 
this  contract,  and  It  Is  not  a  general  condition  of  the  trade,  then  the  party  of 
the  second  part  may,  unless  otherwise  supplied  by  party  of  the  first  part,  obtain 
the  paper  elsewhere  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can  secure  a  suflaclent 
supply  to  meet  Its  publication  requirements,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  be  bound  to  reimburse  the  party  of  the  second  part  the  difference  between 
the  price  so  paid  and  the  contract  price,  for  the  quantity  so  procured. 

VIII.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  purchase  white  waste  from  the  pur- 
chaser at  seventy-five  cents  (75^)  per  hundred  pounds,  as  it  shall  come  from 
paper  delivered  under  this  contract  and  at  the  point  of  delivery,  if  properly 
packed  by  the  purchaser,  upon  receipt  of  bill  of  lading  by  party  of  the  first  part, 
but  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  paper  remaining  on  the  cores.  But  paper 
shall  be  so  made  and  wound  on  spools  as  to  make  it  possible  to  use  all  of  it. 

IX.  No  claim  for  damaged  paper  shall  be  entertained  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part  unless  the  purchaser  states  In  his  receipt  for  the  goods  that  the  same  are 
damaged,  and  Immediately  advises  the  par^  of  the  first  part  to  that  effect. 
All  such  damaged  paper  shall  be  kept  for  disposal  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

X.  The Paper  Company  accepts  this  contract  and  agrees  to  the  full 

performance  thereof  jointly  and  severally  with  the  General  Paper  Company. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  aflixed  their  signatures  and 
seals  on  the  day  first  above  mentioned. 


As  provided  therein,  and  In  consideration  of  the  agreements  contained  in  the 

foregoing  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Publishing  Company,  and   in 

further  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  undersigned,  as  the 
manufacturers  of  the  paper  to  be  supplied  thereunder,  the  undersigned  accept 
the  foregoing  contract,  and  jointly  and  severally  agree  with  the  Pub- 
lishing Company  to  perform  all  the  obligations  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
as  fully  as  if  named  as  coobligors  with  the  General  Paper  Company. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Washington,  May  29, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Sir  :  Referring  to  our  coiTespondence  with  respect  to  price  of  news- 
print paper  in  foreign  countries,  etc.,  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copies 
of  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  oi  the  Department  of  State  and  copies 
of  communications  transmitted  by  him  from  the  American  consuls- 
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general  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  Berlin,  Germany,  giving  further  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question* 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  N.  Whitney, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington^  May  27, 1908. 
The  Chief  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  Secretarjr  of  State,  referring  to  previous 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  price  of  news-print  paper  in  for- 
eign countries,  I  have  to  inclose  herewith  copies  of  dispatches  from 
the  American  consuls-general  at  Ottawa  and  Berlin,  respectively, 
both  dated  the  13th  instant,  supplementing  their  telegrams  previously 
transmitted  to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Carr,  Chief  Clerk. 


American  Consulate-General, 

Ottawa,  Canada,  May  IS,  1908. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

Sir  :  I  regret  that  I  have  not  thus  far  been  able  to  furnish  market 
prices  of  news-print  paper  for  the  six  years  last  past 

One  of  the  leading  mills  of  Canada  has  promised  me  this  statement 
and  has  its  bookkeepers  at  work  preparing  it.  The  statement  will 
probably  be  ready  to-night,  and  as  soon  as  received  I  shall  telegraph 
it  to  the  Department. 

No  shipments  of  news-print  paper  intended  for  the  United  States 
have  been  certified  at  this  consulate-general  during  the  period  named 
prior  to  1907. 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  at  Hull,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  does  not  sell  its  product  in  the  United  States. 

The  J.  K.  Booth  Company,  which  began  operation  in  the  early  part 
of  1907,  sells  its  output  in  the  United  States,  and  its  shipments  are 
certified  at  this  office.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907  this  com- 
pany had  no  contracts  on  hand,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of  its  output 
it  probably  sold  at  a  price  somewhat  under  what  might  be  considered 
fair  market  value. 

The  manager  of  this  company  states  that  he  considers  that  $1.70 
was  about  the  fair  market  price  in  the  early  part  of  1907,  but  that  he 
was  able  to  gradually  advance  the  price  during  the  year  until  in 
the  autumn  he  obtained  some  large  contracts  at  $1.90  f.  o.  b.  Ottawa. 

During  the  present  year  comparatively  few  sales  have  been  made. 
The  price,  however,  has  thus  far  been  held  at  $1.90. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  G.  Foster,  Conaul-General. 
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American  Consulate-General, 
Berlin^  Germany^  May  IS,  1908. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  yesterdaj^  (May 
12)  of  Department's  cablegram  reading : 

Telegraph  market  price  in  Germany  news-print  paper  now  and  annually  for 
six  years  past.    Carr. 

And  to  confirm  my  reply  to-day,  as  follows : 
Secretaey  of  State,  Washington, 

Averaged  price  received  from  all  sales  in  Germany  by  news-print  paper  mauu- 
facturers,  delivery  included,  nineteen  hundred  two,  22.95  marks  per  one  hun- 
dred kilograms;  nineteen  three,  21.50;  nineteen  four,  21.35;  nineteen  five,  22; 
nineteen  six,  21.90;  nineteen  seven,  21.40;  average  nineteen  eight  competently 
estimated,  21.75.  Berlin  daily  states  its  contracts  for  parallel  years  were  20.50, 
20.50,  20.50,  21.25,  21.50,  21,  21.50.    Cauldwell. 

(22.95  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.024786  per  pound ;  22  marks  per  100 
kilos  =  $0.02376  per  pound;  21.90  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023652 ; 
21.75  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.02349  per  pound;  21.50  marks  per  100 
kilos  =  $0.02322  per  pound;  21.40  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023112 
per  pound;  21.35  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023058  per  pound;  21.25 
marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.02295  per  pound ;  21  marks  per  100  kilos  = 
$0.02268  per  pound ;  20.50  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.02204  per  pound.) 

The  weights  and  prices  were  not  changed  to  equivalents  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  inconvenience  that  would  result  from 
telegraphing  the  converted  values. 

The  prices  cabled  are  the  average  of  all  sales,  both  high  and  low, 
made  in  Germany  during  the  years  mentioned  by  the  News-Print 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  controls  the  German  mar- 
ket. I  was  permitted  to  copy  these  rates  from  the  private  records  of 
the  association's  directorate  under  pledge  of  confidence. 

While  the  prices  given  may  not  come  under  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  term  "  market  value,"  thev  represent  the  marketable  value  in 
Germany  of  the  entire  output  of  the  association  for  the  years  men- 
tioned. Because  they  were  authoritative,  and  because  they  were  defi- 
nite, I  considered  these  figures  of  greater  value  to  the  Department 
than  those  based  on  sales  in  open  market,  where  prices  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  individual's  capacity  for  bargain. 

The  smaller  papers  not  in  the  combination  pay  a  higher  rate  than 
the  average  quoted.  I  encountered  prices  of  23  marks  and  over  per 
100  kilos  paid  bv  papers  which  lacked  facilities  for  buying  to  advan- 
tage. These  sales  represent  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  as  not  to 
reflect  accurately  the  state  of  the  German  market  during  the  past  six 
years. 

I  trust  my  course  in  this  matter  has  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  prices  quoted  in  my  cablegram  were  the  average  for  sales  in 
Germany  only.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  export  sales  were  made 
at  prices  lower  than  those  for  Germany. 

The  association's  total  sales  for  the  years  mentioned,  including  ex- 
port sales,  were  made  at  the  following  averages:  1902,  22.65  mark? 
per  100  kilos  =  $0.024462  per  pound;  1903,  21.20  marks  per  100 
kilos  =  $0.022896  per  pound;  1904,  21.20  marks  per  100  kilos  = 
$0.022896  per  pound :  1905,  21.90  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023652  per 
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pound;  1906,  21,80  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023544  per  pound;  1907, 
21.20  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.022896  per  pound. 

These  figures  were  given  in  confidence,  and  the  publication  of  my 
source  of  information  would  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  asso- 
ciation's officials  in  Germany. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  W.  Cauldwell, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Cansul-General. 


W.  H,  Parsons  &  Co., 
Paper  Manufacturers, 
New  Torkj  May  «S,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives^ 

PuJp  and  Paper  In/vestigation^  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  On  reading  over  the  report  of  Mr.  Chester 
W.  Lyman's  testimony,  as  shown  on  pages  1333,  1334,  and  1335  of 
No.  19, 1  notice  that  Mr.  Miller,  of  your  committee,  questioned  Mr. 
L^man  respecting  an  address  which  I  delivered  on  February  6  of 
tms  year  at  the  time  of  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association.  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  my  address  was  delivered  at  the  business  meeting  of 
the  association,  which  is  not  the  fact.  In  maldnj^  the  annual  report  of 
the  association  the  compliment  was  paid  me  of  reprinting  my  even- 
ing address  at  the  banquet  with  the  other  papers  that  were  read  at 
the  business  meeting  held  in  the  forenoon  of  February  6.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  my  address  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  number  of  questions  of  general  interest,  and  has  no  more 
special  reference  to  the  paper  industry  than  it  has  to  any  other. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  S.  COWLES. 


New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company, 

Pafbr  and  Chemical  Fiber, 

New  York,  May  29, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  report  on  the  Pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Champlain,  by  Marshall  O.  Leighton.  That  part  which 
refers  to  our  Champlain  mill  begins  on  page  21  and  closes  on  page  48. 
My  company  has  no  connection  with  any  other  mill  referred  to  m  the 
report.  Quoting  from  the  last  paragraph  on  page  47,  Mr.  Leighton 
states: 

The  evidence  giyen  on  the  previous  pages  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  un- 
questionably sufficient  to  support  the  opinion  tliat  the  pulp  mill  at  WilIfiA)oro  has 
not  the  slii^test  harmful  effect  upon  the  lake  when  it  is  operated  in  connection 
with  the  sedimentation  bed. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  error  I  made  in  stating  that  Mr.  M.  O. 
Leighton  was  from  the  Agricultural  Department;  you  will  note  at 
the  time  he  made  the  report  he  was  connected  with  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This  report  not 
only  covers  our  method  of  taking  care  of  wastes  at  Willsboro,  but 
also  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  soda  process,  and  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  on  that  account. 

Respectfully,  yours,  A.  G.  Panupy, 

Oeneral  Manager. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

Wat^tovm^  N.  T.,  May  30^  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  In  letter  which  I  wrote  you  suggesting  that  the 
^committee  obtain  costs  from  the  Laurentide  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany I  find  I  made  error  in  suggesting  that  the  n-eight  charge  from 
'Grand  Mere  to  New  York  City  is  ^eater  than  from  Watertown  to 
New  York.  I  find  the  rate  oi  freight  from  Grand  Mere,  and  also 
1!rom  Ottawa,  on  paper  in  carloads  is  15  cents  per  hundred,  the  same 
.-as  it  has  been  from  here.  I  referred  particularly  to  the  large  eastern 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  my  friends,  whose  opinions 
•differ  from  mine  to  some  extent,  fail  to  see  my  point,  although  I 
think  it  must  have  appealed  to  you.- 

If  I  had  known  Before  that  rate  on  paper  from  Grand  Mere  to 
New  York  was  15  cents  I  would  have  made  a  much  more  vigorous 
protest  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  during  the  past  few  years 
than  I  did  make.  I  have  secured  a  reduction  from  this  territory  of 
2  cents  a  hundred,  making  the  rate  13  cents  per  hundred  in  the  future, 
And  while  I  had  considerable  help  nevertheless  I  fought  this  battle, 
«)  far  as  this  particular  rate  is  concerned,  singlehanded.  Now,  if  the 
railroad  people  reduce  the  rate  from  Grand  Mere  to  New  York  to  13 
•cents  I  shall  make  a  pretty  vigorous  and,  I  think,  winning  fight  for 
a  rate  on  pulp  wood  from  Grand  Mere  at  less  than  10  cents  per  hun- 
dred. So,  as  you  will  observe,  in  making  the  statement  I  did  I  did 
not  care  which  way  the  fact  developed.  Either  way,  it  made  a  satis- 
factory point 

I  have  rather  openly  declared  for  reciprocal  arrangements  with 
•Canada,  and  if  it  is  reciprocal  in  certain  waj^s  it  must  be  made  so 
with  others,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  railroad  people  will  join 
with  us.  Of  course  just  how  everybody  would  be  affected  you  can 
jud^e  now  better  than  I.  The  sulphite  industry  is  in  a  deplorable 
•condition,  and  it  should  have  some  sort  of  relief,  but  as  to  ground 
wood  and  print  paper  reciprocal  arrangements  will  be  sufficient. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  C.  Sherhax. 


St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

Watertovm,  N.  T.,  June  i,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  judmient  to  deceive 
when  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  truth,  if  I  have  no  otner  principle. 

I  was  ready  to  give  up  when  I  was  informed  positively  that  the 
rate  of  freight  on  news  paper  in  carloads  to  New  x  ork  from  Grand 
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Mere  was  15  cents  per  hundred.  To-day  I  have  been  in  conference 
with  some  of  the  freight  ezp^is  of  the  !n  ew  York  Central  Railroad 
and  they  assure  me  that  I  was  right,  excepting  that  a  rate  of  15  cents 
applies  to  shipments  sent  through  the  United  States  in  bond  for 
export  They  are  not  able  to  inform  me  exactly  what  the  rate  from 
Grand  Mere  to  New  York  is  at  the  moment,  for  delivery  and  con- 
sumption in  New  York,  but  they  think  it  is  19  cents. 

I  am  somewhat  pleased  over  learning  this,  because  bein^  assured  I 
am  immune  from  punishment,  aside  from  perjury,  I  womd  be  sorry 
to  lose  my  immunity  on  account  of  a  loose  statement. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

6.  C.  Shbrman,  Treasurer, 


Inteenational  Paper  Company, 

New  York^  June  i,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Makk, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Paver  and  Pulp  Investigationj 

House  of  RepresentaUves^  Wastiington^  D.  u. 

Dear  Sir:  I  think  an  erroneous  impression  was  gained  by  some  of 

your  committee  as  to  the  future  possibilities  of  the  development  of 

the  paper  industry  in  this  countiy,  particularly  the  manufactiure  of 

news-print  paper,  which  requires  the  use  of  water  power. 

You  will  find  that  some  paper  manufacturers  who  have  not  looked 
very  deeply  into  the  subject  have  an  impression  that  there  are  no 
water  powers  remaining  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  making  ground 
wood.  I  consider  that  this  is  very  erroneous.  I  have  heard  the  same 
talk  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  yet  the  industry  has  continued  to 

Srow  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  output  of  news-print  paper  certainly  having 
oubled  in  that  time. 

■I  know  of  one  or  more  undeveloped  water  powers  on  every  im- 
portant river  in  Maine  and  New  York  State,  and  some  one  testified 
at  the  hearing  that  the  water-power  resources  of  Wisconsin  were  not 
more  than  half  developed.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  there  are  a  number 
of  undeveloped  powers  in  Minnesota :  one  on  the  Bainy  Kiver,  for 
example,  it  is  said  can  afford  power  lor  a  mill  of  500  tons  capacity, 
and  such  a  mill  is  contemplated.  This  and  other  projected  mills 
will  take  care  of  the  growth  in  the  consumption  of  news-print  paper 
for  some  years  to  come,  and  make  it  quite  unnecessary  to  have  paper 
brought  in  from  Canada  or  Scandinavia.  There  are  numerous  other 
powers  scattered  in  various  Stetes. 

In  addition  to  the  undeveloped  powers  is  the  possibility  of  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  existing  plants  by  means  of  water  storage.  There 
are  few  nvers  on  which  news-paper  mills  are  situated  but  what  can 
have  their  capacity  for  producmg  pulp  increased  from  25  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent,  so  that  so  far  as  water  power  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  will 
be  many  years  before  the  industry  will  outgrow  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  scareity  of  wood  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  exaggerated. 
There  are  some  sections  of  Maine  which  are  not  contributing  any- 
thing at  present  to  the  pulp-wood  supply,  but  will  come  into  the 
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field  when  economic  conditions  warrant.  There  is  a  large  section 
of  Minnesota  which  is  as  yet  practically  untouched.  Besides  these 
facts,  the  use  of  other  kind  of  woods  than  spruce  is  increasing,  as 
shown  by  the  annual  statements  of  the  Forestry  Service.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  there  are  vast  tracts  of  wood  suitable  for  pulp  making, 
and  I  believe  it  is  onlv  a  question  of  time  when  some  of  the  Southern 
States  will  find  that  they  have  the  resources,  both  in  wood  and  power, 
for  making  a  great  output  of  paper,  and  that  mills  will  grow  up 
if  the  industry  is  protected. 

The  last  publication  of  the  Forestry  Service  shows  that  the  con- 
sumption of  pulp  wood  for  1907  in  the  United  States  exceeded  that 
of  1906  by  300,000  cords.  This  certainly  gives  no  indication  of  any 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  paper  industry  in  this  country  to  still 
further  develop. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  President, 


International  Paper  CSompany, 

New  Tork^  June  1, 1908. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Gom/mittee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation^ 
House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  I  judge  from  your  report  that  you  intend  to  look 
further  into  the  Canadian  pulp-wood  situation,  I  think  you  may  be 
interested  in  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  out  by  the 

Eaper  association  to  a  large  number  of  daily  newspapers  last  Septem- 
er  in  order  that  they  might  not  heedlessly  advocate  some  action  by 
Congress  which  would  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
adverse  action  by  Canada.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  sent  out  I 
believe  that  neither  the  newspapers  nor  the  American  public  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  subject. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  letter  should  not  be  pub- 
lished, on  account  of  its  disclosing  to  Canadians  facts  which  are  not 
generally  known  to  them. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  have  been  studying  the 
pulp- wood  question  for  a  numtJer  of  years  and  shall  be  glaa  to  give 
your  committee  all  the  information  in  our  possession. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  President, 


American  Paper  and  Pui-p  Association, 

New  York^  September  IS,  1907. 
To  THE  Editor: 

I  heg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Commercial  relating  to  the  persistent  agitation  in  Canada,  at 
present  particularly  aggressive,  in  favor  of  either  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  the  export  oi  pulp  wood  from  that  country  into  the  United 
States  or  the  imposition  of  a  high  export  duty.  For  the  furtherance 
of  this  plan  its  advocates  are  now  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign 
through  the  medium  of  the  Canadian  press. 
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This  matter  seriously  affects  the  paper  industry,  and  also  concerns 
the  prosperity  of  the  printing  and  publishing  interests  of  the  United 
States.  More  than  $200,000,(^0  worth  of  paper  is  now  annually  man- 
ufactured and  used  in  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  that  the 
press  and  public  can  not  look  with  indifference  upon  any  movement 
which  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  welfare  of  our  mdustry.  For  this 
reason  we  venture  to  lay  before  you  confidentially  the  situation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  inclosed  editerial,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  lend  the 
influence  of  your  columns  to  thwart  this  hostile  Canadian  scheme. 

As  to  our  need  of  Canadian  wood,  it  would  be  extremely  inju- 
dicious to  make  any  public  admission  thereof,  and  we  therefore  ask 
that  you  treat  what  we  say  on  this  point  strictly  confidential.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  we  are  desirous  above  all  things  of  keeping  open 
this  source  of  supply  for  such  portion  of  our  pulp  wood  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable and  desiraole  to  obtain  from  Canada,  both  in  the  interest  of 
conserving  our  own  forest  and  of  securing  our  raw  material  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  There  is  no  import  duty  on  pulp  wood  coming 
into  the  United  States.  Accordingly  our  demand  lor  Canadian  pulp 
wood  at  present  is  determined  largely  by  the  geographical  position 
of  our  various  mills  and  the  relative  cost  of  carrying  charges  thereto 
from  different  pulp-wood  producing  localities  both  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  If  the  capital  and  labor  necessary  to  produce 
paper  to  meet  the  constently  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  in  this 
country  are  to  be  furnished  and  employed  here  instead  of  in  Canada, 
this  question  will  become  of  more  and  more  importance. 

There  is  no  exceptional  stress  of  conditions  m  Canada  that  would 
warrant  a  deliberate  attempt  to  ruin  an  industry  in  a  friendly  coun- 
try in  order  to  build  it  up  at  home.  In  one  breath  the  Canadians 
claim  to  have  imlimited  supplies  of  spruce  timber-land  suitable  for 
pulp  wood  and  appeal  to  the  public  to  espouse  the  cause  of  building 
up  ixome  industries  so  as  to  use  this  material,  and  so  as  to  supply  the 
United  States  and  the  world  at  large  with  paper;  and  in  the  next 
breath  they  claim  that  the  United  States  paper  makers  must  be  kept 
from  depleting  Canadian  forests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preserva- 
tion of  Canada's  forests  is  a  specious  argument,  as  the  effect  thereon 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  pulp  wood  were  manufactured  into 
paper  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada,  provided  the  quantity  of 
paper  remained  the  same.  But  if,  as  is  likely,  having  shut  us  off 
from  getting  their  wood,  their  production  of  paper  failed  to  increase 
at  a  sufficient  rate  to  offset  the  decrease  in  production  in  the  United 
States  and  to  meet  our  increased  demand,  a  paper  famine  in  the 
United  States  would  inevitably  result.  The  instigators  of  this  move- 
ment, viz,  Canadian  paper  makers,  while  making  a  false  plea  on 
broad  patriotic  grounds,  are  really  actuated  by  selfish  motives  and 
hope  to  decrease  the  demand  for  wood  in  Canada  so  as  to  buy  it  more 
cheaply  themselves,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  cost  of  wood  in 
the  United  States,  and  thus  to  increase  their  profit  in  competition 
with  us.  Under  these  conditions,  the  removal  of  the  United  States' 
duty  on  paper  would  be  only  a  play  into  their  hands  and  would  but 
add  to  the  profit  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  without  inuring  to 
the  benefit  of  consumers  of  paper  here. 

We  maintain  that  any  interference  by  Canada  with  the  export  of 
pulp  wood  would  be  an  invidious  act,  inconsistent  with  the  general 
policy  of  nations  as  well  as  of  Canada  itself,  viz,  the  free  exporte- 
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tion  of  all  products,  whether  raw  or  manufactured.  Many  of  us 
have  invested  large  amounts  in  Canada  in  fees  of  timber-lands  and 
licenses  from  various  provincial  governments,  relying  upon  Canadian 
laws  and  conditions  existing  at  the  time.  It  would  be  practically 
confiscation  for  Canada  largely  to  destroy  the  values  of  these  proper- 
ties by  preventing  the  removal  of  the  product  from  the  country. 

Canada  is  exporting  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  other  raw 
materials  and  there  would  be  no  justice  in  singling  out  pulp  wood  to 
place  a  restriction  upon  its  exportation.  The  only  reason  assignable 
IS  that  the  Canadians  look  with  covetous  eyes  upon  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  think  that  m  paper  manufacturing 
fliey  have  found  a  vulnerable  point  at  which  to  attack  us,  by  reason 
of  what  they  style  our  "dependence"  upon  them  for  the  ra-w 
material. 

The  United  States  in  1906  exported  over  $600,000,000  worth  of 
raw  material  and  $226,000,000  worth  of  partly  manufactured  goods. 
The  United  States  is  also  exporting  machinery  to  all  parts  of  the 

fiobe  to  manufacture  goods  which  compete  with  us  in  various  mar- 
ets.  In  fact,  practically  all  the  paper  machinery  and  pulp  machin- 
ery used  in  Canada  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Canada  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
its  supply  of  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  many  other  products  both  raw  and 
manufactured. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  proposed  interference  with  the  trade  in 
pulp  wood  is  inconsistent  with  Canada's  own  policy  as  well  as  with 
that  of  nations  generally.  If  this  principle  were  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  both  Canada  and  this  coimtry,  it  would  result  in  the 
former's  ruin. 

Such  a  step  as  is  advocated,  if  taken,  would  involve  discriminating 
legislation  which  it  would  seem  should  not  be  viewed  with  compla- 
cency by  the  United  States.  The  Province  of  Ontario  has  already 
prohibited  the  export  of  pulp  wood  and  logs  cut  from  Crown  lands. 
The  Province  of  Quebec  charges  a  greater  stumpage  if  the  pulp  wood 
cut  from  Crown  lands  is  exported,  and  the  general  tariff  of  Canada 
grants  a  preference  of  38  per  cent  on  all  imports  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land as  against  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  It  would 
seem  that  discrimination  had  already  gone  as  far  as  we  should  allow 
without  protest. 

The  Canadians  have  so  far  been  deterred  from  taking  a  more  dras- 
tic course  principally  through  fear  of  disastrous  consequences  to  them- 
selves by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  wise  countervailing  clause  of 
our  tariff,  which  would  automatically  raise  the  duties  on  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  coming  into  this  country,  to  offset  any  duty  which 
mi^t  be  imposed  on  pulp  wood^  but  this  provision  they  are  trying 
to  find  some  way  to  avoid,  and  it  is  defective  in  that  it  would  not, 
in  fact,  meet  the  situation  if  exports  of  pulp  wood  were  entirely  pro- 
hibited. They  hesitate  to  resort  to  this  extreme  expedient  through 
fear  of  some  kind  of  retaliation  by  the  United  States,  and  we  believe 
that  a  "  quietus  "  could  be  put  upon  this  agitation  if  the  press  of  this 
country  would  give  emphatic  expression  to  the  disfavor  with  which 
such  an  attack  on  one  of  our  industries  would  be  regarded  by  our 
people,  and  would  intimate  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  Canada  to 
take  a  step  which  might  provoke  retaliatory  measures  and  interfere 
at  least  with  the  commercial  comity  between  the  two  countries. 
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^  Our  object  in  addressiiig  you  is  both  to  ask  your  support  at  tlus 
time  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to  you  to  be  most  juoicious,  and 
also  as  a  precautionary  step  to  inform  our  leading  newspapers  as  to 
the  bearinj^  of  this  matter,  so  that  should  it  become  a  question  of 
public  pohOT  in  connection  with  reciprocitjr  negotiations,  tariff  legis- 
lation, or  otherwise  they  may  be  in  possession  of  the  principal  facts. 
We  Aa31  be  glad  to  furnish  additional  data  on  application. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  S.  CowLBB,  President. 


Manufactubers'  Association  of  New  York, 

Brooklyn^  N.-  T.,  June  5,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper  Investigation^  Waahmgton^  D.  C. 

DsAR'Sm:  I  have  read  with  care  the  report  of  Select  Committee 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation. 

There  is  one  feature  whidi  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  this 
subject  which  has,  I  believe,  been  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  great 
waste  of  paper  and  coincident  waste  of  our  forests  due  to  the  1  cent 
per  pound  rate  on  publications  ei^^red  in  the  post-office  as  second- 
class  matter. 

^  This  low  rate  puts  a  premium  u^on  large  circulation  and  the  for- 
cing of  circulation  by  methods  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  ilti& 
law,  and  purely  from  a  commercial  standpoint  has  led  to  grave 
abuses  and  enormous  national  waste,  which  should  be  corrected,  and 
I  think  that  your  committee  should  show  the  relation  of  this  waste 
to  the  large  and  unnatural  demand  for  paper  and  the  consequent 
hi£^  prices. 

This  investi^tion  misht  easily  show  that  a  law  passed  to  encour- 
age the  dissemination  of  literature  at  a  time  when  paper  and  print- 
ing cost  ten  times  more  than  it  costs  to-day  has  resulted  in  a  scramble 
by  publishers  to  monopolize  the  field  of  advertising,  and  in  doin^  so 
that  they  have  also  monopolized  90  per  cent  of  the  postal  facilities 
without  contributing  anything  like  a  reasonable  share  of  the  postal 
revenue. 

This  investigation  might  legitimately  show  that  the  proportion  of 
600,000,000  pounds  of  matter  of  the  second  class,  whicn  is  annually 
carried  in  the  mails  at  1  cent  per  pound,  is  very  largely  waste,  pure 
and  simple,  and  that  it  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

This  investigation  should  show  that  1,000,000  pounds  of  news  paper 
requires  the  destruction  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  forest,  and  that  there 
is  wasted  every  day  in  the  year  that  amount  of  forest,  due  entirely* 
to  this  1-cent-per-poimd  postal  rate. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  the  work  of  other  committees  of  the  House  to 
investigate  the  needs  of  postal  system  in  relation  to  its  usefulness  to 
the  people  and  the  value  of  an  equitable  postal  rate  law,  nevertheless 
this  committee  has  the  opportunity  to  show  that  a  great  national 
waste  is  responsible  for  an  abnormal  demand  for  paper,  which  ad- 
vances in  an  unnatural  way  the  price  and  places  a  burden  upon  many 
who  are  unable  to  bear  it. 

The  value  of  investigation  and  report  by  the  Census  Bureau  upon 
this  subject  would  be  inestimable,  for  while  our  postal  system  is  mak- 
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ing  some  headway,  it  has  been  made  so  dear  in  the  reports  of  Post- 
masters-General that  the  Department  is  severely  handicapped,  that  it 
is  due  to  commerce  and  industry  that  these  faults  should  be  cor- 
rected and  our  postal  system  placed  upon  a  basis  which  will  provide 
the  best  communication  possible. 

If  your  committee  would  show  clearly,  as  it  might,  that  the  l-cent 
rate  for  publications  puts  a  premium  upon  the  destruction  of  forests, 
and  that  there  is  a  great  national  waste  which  is  encouraged  abnor- 
mally by  present  postal  laws,  Ciongress  might  be  induced  to  enact  an 
equitable  postal  rate  law. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Richard  W.  BAiNBRmoE, 

Postal  Chairman. 


Ikternational  Paper  Compaky, 

New  Tork^  June  10^  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mank, 

Chairman  Select  Vom/ndttee  on 
Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  page  1203  of  the  paper  and  pulp  investigation  hear- 
ings I  make  this  statement: 

But  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Ridder  and  Mr.  Seitz,  and  one  or  two  others,  at  dif- 
ferent times  have  worked  together  to  foment  discontent  among  the  publishers 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Sims  thereupon  asks  me  if  I  refer  to  these  gentlemen  in  their 
individual  capacity,  to  which  I  repbr  affirmativdy,  saying  that  as  I 
look  upon  it  thev  are  looking  out  for  their  own  individual  benefit. 
Mr.  Sims  states  that  Mr.  Norris  distinctly  disclaimed  representing  the 
New  York  Times,  etc 

Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  under  date  of  May  20, 1908,  has  sent  out  to  a 
select  list  of  publishers  a  letter  which  I  here  quote : 

Dear  Sib:  It  occurs  to  me  that  substantial  steps  toward  protecting  news- 
paper interests  in  the  matter  of  paper  supply  and  price  could  be  obtained  at  this 
time,  if  a  group  of  the  larger  newspapers  should  arrange  to  carry  on  that 
work  in  their  own  interest. 

Mr.  John  Norris  has  signified  his  willingness  to  serve  such  a  group  of  pews- 
papers  and  to  devote  all  his  energies  and  time  to  the  work  if  an  adequate  salary 
could  be  assured  to  him  for  a  period  of  two  years.  I  am  confident  I  can  adjust 
that  matter  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Mr.  Ochs,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  other  publishers  have  already  indicated  their  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  plan  I  have  in  mind  contemplates  a  payment  by  each  subscriber  of  10 
cents  per  ton  of  paper  consumed  with  a  mlnmum  of  $1,000  per  annum  toward 
a  fund  which  shall  insure  two  years*  work.  If  the  total  subscriptions  exceed 
the  expenditures,  as  I  anticipate  they  may,  a  return  will  be  made  pro  rata.  I 
will  act  as  treasurer  in  your  interests.  It  will  be  understood  that  your  obliga- 
tion or  liability  will  not  in  any  way  exceed  the  amount  of  your  subscription. 
This  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  interference  with  your  perfect  freedom  in 
buying  paper,  but  rather  the  creation  of  conditions  which  shall  be  helpful  to 
you  in  buying. 

May  I  rely  upon  your  cooperation,  and  if  so,  for  what  sum? 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Rtodkb. 

This  letter  is  not  sent  out  as  president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  but  by  Mr.  Ridder  individually.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  so  far  as  this  letter  indicates^  his  solicitude  for  the  pub- 
lishers does  not  extend  beyond  a  small  circle,  who  would  constitute 
strong  allies  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  object. 
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The  letter  also  seems  to  discredit  Mr.  Norris's  statement,  accordiDjg 
to  Mr.  Sims,  that  he  did  not  represent  the  New  York  Times,  as  it 
shows  that  at  present,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Ochs  is  behind  Mr.  Norris 
in  his  efforts  to  create  conditions  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  New 
York  Times  in  buying  its  paper. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  mis  letter  go  in  the  record. 
Very  traly,  yours, 

Chester  W*  Ltman, 
Assistant  to  President. 


St.  George  PuiiP  and  Paper  CJompany, 

Norwalh^  Gonn.^  June  10^  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 
Ptdp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Hov^e  of  RepresenUUives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  our  report  as  per  your  request  of 
May  7.  To  compute  tnese  figures  in  the  manner  asked  for,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  separate  to  some  extent  items  which  have 
been  lumped  in  our  reports  or  taken  collectively,  but  we  have  en- 
deavored to  have  them  accurate,  and  the  details  agree  with  our 
figures,  so  that  we  are  very  confident  we  are  correct. 

In  considering  our  mill,  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  our  situation  is 
a  little  unique,  m  that  while  we  are  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  pur- 
chasers of  pulp  wood  at  times,  our  operations  in  pulp  and  pulp 
wood  are  all  conducted  on  the  Canadian  side  in  the  Provmce  of  New 
Brunswick. 

I  am  informed  that  your  committee  intends  to  visit  some  of  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to 
invite  you  to  include  our  mill  in  your  programme. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  itny  and  all  informa- 
tion in  my  power  and  would  undertake  to  accompany  you  to  our 
New  Brunswick  mill  if  you  wished,  in  order  to  give  you  a  better 
understanding  of  matters  at  that  end  of  the  line. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  endeavors  to  get  at  the  true 
facts,  I  remain 

Yours,  truly,  St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

E.  G.  Murphy,  Vice-President. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  consul 
at  Sheffield,  England,  transmitting  a  communication  from  a  large 
paper  manufacturer  in  his  district,  m  regard  to  the  amount  and  prices 
of  paper  shipped  yearly  from  the  United  States  to  Sheffield. 
1  have  the  honor  to  lie,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Elihu  Root. 
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American  CoNStrLATB, 
Sh^fieU,  England^  May  96^  1908. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  T 
recently  received,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  is  the  proprietor  of 
large  paper  mills  at  Oughtibridge,  near  this  city,  and  at  Grimsby ; 
he  IS  loiown  to  me  personally  as  a  thoroug:hly  reliable  man,  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  letter  I  had  an  interview  with  the  writer,  and  pointed 
out  that  I  could  not  use  the  letter  as  he  suggested  unless  the  baji 
of  privacy  was  removed,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  be  quoted 
in  the  matter.  In  reply  he  said  he  was  willing  to  stand  by  what  he  had 
written.  I  then  asked  if  the  statements  made  by  him  were  susceptible 
of  proof;  he  said  the  yearly  quantity  stated  was  based  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  purchasers  here;  the  rail  and 
ocean  freights  can  be  readily  veriiRed.  The  price  per  pound,  Mr. 
Dixon  says,  was  furnished  him  by  the  proprietors  of  two  newspapers 
here,  who  are  both  customers  of  his  for  a  part  of  their  paper  supply 
at  a  somewhat  higher  price  than  they  are  paying  the  American  paper 
makers,  but  whether  they  would,  if  called  upon,  produce  bills  to 
prove  his  statement  he  was  not  prepared  to  say. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  interests  involved,  I  forward  the  letter 
for  such  action  as  the  circumstances  may  seem  to  warrant. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  N.  Dakibls,  Consul. 


[Peter  Dixon  &  Son,  papermakers.     Wett  Marsh  Paper  Works,  Orimsby.     Head  office. 

Spring  Grove  Mills.] 

OuGHTIBRn>GE,  NEAR  SHEFFIELD,  May  19,  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Daniels  :  An  inauiry  is  now  beinff  held  in  Washington 
on  paper.  The  Government  tnere  is  trying  to  find  out  if  the  Ameri- 
can paper  makers  are  selling  cheaper  to  foreigners  than  to  United 
States  publishers.    It  might  be  useful  to  know  if  you  were  to  tell 

Jour  Government  that  3,S50  tons  or  more  United  States  newspaper 
as  come  into  SheflSeld  yearly  for  two  or  three  years  at  IJa.  [2^ 
cents]  per  pound,  less  14  per  cent,  equal  to  £10  [$48.67]  per  ton 
[2,240]  net  in  Sheffield.  The  carriage  from  Hull  is  10s.  lOd.  [$2.63] 
ier  ton  and  must  be  15s.  [$3.65]  sea  freight,  or,  say,  £8  14s.  2d. 
"$42.38]  f.  o.  b.,  and  the  price  in  New  York  is  £10  5s.  6d.  [$50]  or 
more. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jos.  Dixon. 

Note. — ^The  conversions  into  United  States  currency,  in  brackets, 
have  been  added  by  me. 

Chas.  N.  Daniels,  Consul. 

International  Paper  Company, 

New  York,  June  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  E.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  InvestigaHon, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  the  statement  submitted  by  this  company  at  the  hear- 
ing we  refer  to  the  reputed  enormous  earnings  upon  the  investments 
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of  certain  New  York  newspapers.  We  would  like  to  add  another 
paper  as  corroborative  of  our  statements  as  to  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  provide  the  plant  of  a  newspaper,  com- 
pared with  the  return  upon  the  same. 

We  refer  to  the  Indianapolis  News.  The  net  earnings  shown  by 
the  sworn  report  of  Hilton  IJ.  Brown,  the  receiver,  for  the  operation 
of  the  paper  for  one  year  and  eight  da{^s  amounted  to  $92,000.  This 
is  net,  after  having  paid  all  expenses  of  the  operation  of  the  paper 
and  the  expenses  of  the  receivership. 

The  receiver  took  char^  of  the  paper  about  eight  years  ago,  being 
appointed  on  account  ox  a  disagreement  between  the  partners  rela- 
tive to  the  management  of  the  paper  and  not  on  account  of  financial 
difficulties.  The  earnings  given  above,  I  understand,  were  for  the 
first  year  of  the  receivership.  Since  that  time  the  News  has  doubled 
its  charge  for  advertisements. 

One  year  their  return  for  assessment  for  taxation  was  a  little  over 
$47,000,  and  at  that  time  they  had  a  circulation  of  about  42,000,  and 
it  was  said  in  the  evidence  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  news- 
paper depended  upon  the  circulation.  It  is  now  claimed  in  the  state- 
ments they  have  published  that  they  have  a  circulation  of  about 
78,000  or  80,000,  and  it  is  estimated  on  reliable  authority  that  the 
present  profits  are  not  less  than  $200,000  per  annum. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  a  dissatisfied  taxpayer  to  have  the  assess- 
ment for  taxes  of  the  News  raised,  basing  his  claim  on  the  nound 
that  the  paper  had  been  sold  by  the  receiver  for  $986,000.  In  the 
tax  proceedmgs  the  News  publishers  maintained  that  they  were  liable 
for  assessment  only  upon  their  physical  properties,  and  that  the 
great  value  of  the  propertv  was  the  "good  will,"  which  was  not 
assessable,  and  the  court  upneld  them  in  this  position  and  refused  to 
raise  their  assessment. 

This  gives  an  insight  into  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  publishing 
business  represented  by  "  ^ood  will,"  which  in  many  instances  means 
a  monopoly  in  the  purveying  of  news. 

Notwithstanding  its  enormously  prosperous  condition  the  Indian- 
apolis News  has  taken  the  position  that  the  duty  on  paper  is  iniqui- 
tous and  the  prices  of  paper  extortionate. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Ly3ian, 
Assistant  to  President. 


Americak  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

New  York,  June  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Mann:  The  inclosed  preamble  and  resolutions  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  may  interest  you. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norris, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Paper. 
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[The  New  York  Times,  Friday,  June  12,  1908.] 

John  Norris  has  resigned  his  post  as  business  manager  of  The  New  York 
Times  to  accept  an  appointment  tendered  him  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub> 
lishers*  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  aims  of  the  organization  in  tlie 
matter  of  news-print  paper.  The  directors  of  the  association  adopted  these 
resolutions  yesterday : 

"Whereas  the  recent  Oongressional  investigation  of  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  paper  surprised  and  startled  publishers  and  paper  makers  by  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  revelations  in  the  marketing  of  paper ;  and 

"Whereas  the  postponement  by  CJongress  of  action  upon  the  proposition  to 
place  pulp  and  printing  paper  upon  the  free  list,  and  the  decision  of  its  select 
committee  to  continue  the  inyestlgation  until  December  next,  thrust  xspon  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association,  and  upon  publishers  generally, 
the  necessity  for  continuing  their  efforts  to  safeguard  and  promote  their  Inter- 
ests; and 

"  Whereas  Chairman  Mann,  of  the  select  committee,  has  introduced  in  Ck>n- 
gress  a  bill  which  indicates  an  inclination  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  reci- 
procity arrangements  with  Canada;  and 

"  Whereas  the  paper  makers  are  united  and  organized  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests; and 

"Whereas  the  information  in  the  interest  of  paper  makers  which  is  bein^ 
disseminated  to  Justify  the  maintenance  and  Increase  of  prices  presents  only 
one  side  of  the  question;  and 

"  Whereas,  through  the  vigilance  of  this  association,  the  pools  controlling  the 
output  of  fiber  and  manila  paper  boards  are  now  under  close  Judicial  scrutiny, 
and  it  appears  that  other  paper  pools  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
scrutiny;  and 

**  Whereas  the  efforts  of  this  association  to  invoke  Federal  aid  have  already 
caused  a  repudiation  of  the  proposed  advance  to  $60  per  ton  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  $50-per-ton  price;  and 

"Whereas  the  paper  makers  have  represented  that  the  large  advances  in 
price  for  all  kinds  of  paper  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  reason  of  reductions 
in  the  hours  of  labor,  due  to  changes  from  twelve-hour  shifts  to  eight-hour' 
shifts;  and 

"  Whereas  a  recent  canvass  shows  that  only  29  out  of  245  paper  mills  had 
made  such  change;  and 

"  Whereas  the  work  thus  far  done  in  behalf  of  this  association  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  volunteers;  and 

"  Whereas  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  by  publishers  of  more 
than  $40,000,000  per  annum  for  news-print  paper  has  reached  a  stage  where 
organized  effort  and  concentrated  energy  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  seem 
essential  to  an  earnest  and  aggressive  campaign,  looking  to  a  broader  market,  a 
dissolution  of  paper  makers*  combinations,  and  the  procuring  of  the  proper  rep- 
resentation of  this  association  before  committees  of  Congress  and  elsewhere; 
and 

"  Whereas  the  board  of  directors  is  of  opinion  that  John  Norris  is  equipped 
to  undertake  these  services  for  the  association :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

**  Resolved,  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  engage  the  services  of  John 
Norris  for  a  period  of  two  years,  upon  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  them,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  aims  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
in  the  matter  of  news-print  paper." 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  CJompany, 

Grand  Rapids^  TTis.,  June  16, 1908. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mann, 

Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  inclose  herewith 
labor  scale  per  hour  for  years  1904,  1905, 1906,  and  1907. 
Yours,  truly. 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
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Depabtment  of  C!omhercb  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Waahdngtan,  June  17  j  1908. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  In/vestigation^ 
ISBO  First  National  Bank  Building^  Chicago^  lU. 
Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  As  some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  we  sent  the 
reminder  letter  to  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  and  consumers 
of  news-print  paper,  1  think  it  well  to  tell  you  the  situation  of  the 
work  and  receive  further  instructions. 

0anva$8  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers, 

Schednles  maUed 031 

Schedules  recelTed 172 

Plants  represented  by  schedules  received 220 

In  addition  to  this  number,  70  reports  were  received  from  manu- 
facturers which  stated  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  Some  of  these  were  mcluded  in  the  Census 
total  for  the  industry,  because  the  class  of  their  products  were  so 
closely  allied  with  the  paper  industry  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
incluae  them  in  the  general  group. 
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But  very  few  schedules  are  now  being  received,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  manufacturers  do  not  intend  to  make  complete  reports.  It 
is  possible  that  another  reminder  would  result  in  getting  a  rew  addi- 
tional schedules,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  a  thorough  canvass  can  not 
be  made  unless  agents  are  sent  into  the  field  to  visit  each  plant  and 
secure  the  desired  data;  therefore,  under  present  methods,  we  can 
not  hope  to  secure  totals  that  are  comparable  with  the  census  total 
for  190^.  Please  advise  me  if  we  should  make  further  effort  to  secure 
the  returns  from  manufacturers. 

Oanvaae  of  consumers  of  netos-print  paper. 
Schedules  mailed 6, 932 

Schedules  received  from  the  first  call 1, 3^ 

Schedules  received  since  reminder  letter  was  mailed 42S 

Total  received  to  date 1,  822 

Very  few  schedules  are  now  being  received,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  impossible  to  secure  reports  from  all  of  the  establishments  to  whi<^ 
this  schedule  was  sent,  unless  repeated  reminder  letters  are  mailed 
or  special  agents  are  employed.  jPlease  advise  me  if  we  shall  make 
further  effort  to  secure  the  reports  for  this  branch  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

If  no  further  effort  is  to  be  made  to  secure  the  returns  for  either 
branch  of  the  investi^tion,  can  the  tabulation  be  made,  of  course 
with  arrangements  to  mclude  returns  that  may  reach  the  office  during- 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks? 

Upon  examining  the  testimony  taken  bv  the  committee,  I  find  con- 
siderable data  which  could  possibly  be  collated  and  arranged  so  as  to 
obtain  averages  and  results  that  would  strengthen  the  data  secured 
by  the  use  of  the  schedules  that  have  been  mailed  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  consumers  of  i>aper.  Do  you  care  to  have  the  office  com- 
pile this  data  and  present  it,  or  at  least  the  averages  obtained  from  it, 
in  connection  with  those  we  secured  through  the  schedules? 

Awaiting  the  receipt  of  your  reply  and  further  instructions,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Steuart, 
Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures. 


Chicago,  July  U^  1908. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Steuart, 

Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures^ 

Census  Office^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Steuart:  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  failure  to  give 
earlier  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  17.  1  think  it  would  be  weU  to 
send  anomer  reminder  to  the  manufacturers  and  probably  inclose 
another  copy  of  the  sdiedule.  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  send 
another  letter  to  the  newspaper  publishers.  I  wish  very  much  that 
you  would  have  some  one  go  through  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
special  committee  and  work  out  any  results  that  you  can  from  that. 
There  is  much  valuable  information  I  think  in  the  published  hear- 
ings.   I  fear  I  will  not  have  either  the  time  or  the  proper  training 
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to  get  the  most  available  information  out  of  the  statistics,  etc,  fur- 
nished to  us  andpubli^ed  in  the  hearings.  I  will  be  greatly  obliged 
to  the  Census  OS&ce  if  you  can  put  some  good  person  at  work  on  this. 
Hie  principal  object  in  asking  newspaper  publishers  to  fill  out  the 
schedules  sent  to  them  was  to  ascertain  the  prices  at  which  paper  had 
sold  on  different  dates.  While  the  neat  majority  of  the  publishers 
seem  not  to  have  interest  enough  in  tike  matter  to  rei)ly,  yet  probably 
those  who  have  been  most  affected  by  the  increased  price  in  paper  have 
probably  replied.  In  working  up  these  schedules,  I  suggest  that  a 
distinction  oe  made  between  the  ordinary  paper  and  trade  and  special 
publications.  In  other  words,  the  schedules  which  have  been  returned 
will  cover  more  kinds  of  paper  than  the  simple  ordinary  common 
news-print  paper,  and  unless  the  different  grades  of  paper  are  kept 
separate  as  far  as  j>06sible  in  the  compilations  the  results  will  not  be 
valuable.  In  addition  to  the  schedules  which  were  returned  there  is 
considerable  information  in  the  hearings  from  certain  newspapers  as 
to  quantities  and  price  which  might  oe  added  to  the  schedules  in 
compilii^  Uie  results. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  James  R.  Mann, 

Chaiirman  Special  Committee  an  ^ 
Pvlp  and  Paper  Investigation. 


United  States  Department  of  Agricultuhb, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  June  87,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  R  Mann,  ^ 

17e9  Q  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

Dear  Mb.  Mann  :  When  you  were  in  my  office  just  before  Congress 
adjourned  I  promised  to  let  you  know  what  material  the  Forest 
Service  could  supply  by  next  fall  that  would  be  helpful  in  your 
inquiry  into  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry.  The  information 
which  the  Service  can  fumisn  will  dealprincipally  with  the  supply 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States^and  Canada ;  ako,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  supply  of  other  materials  than  wood  which  can  probably 
be  utilized  for  pulp  making.  The  section  of  for^ts  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Conservation  oi  Natural  Resources  will,  within  the  next 
few  months,  make  the  fullest  possible  investigation  of  the  timber 
supply  of  tne  United  States.  In  this  investigation  the  supply  of 
pmp  wood  will  be  thoroughly  considered ;  data  will  also  be  collected 
upon  the  Canadian  timber  supply.  A  preliminary  report  will  be 
made  by  the  Commission  not  later  than  January  1. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  special  appropriation  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  "  test  such  plants  as  may  require  tests  to 
ascertain  if  they  be  suitable  for  making  paper,"  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  the  Forest  Service  will  cooperate  in  ascertaining  the 
available  supi)ly  of  fibrous  plants  in  the  United  States  which  give 
pnHnise  of  being  commercially  suitable  for  paper  making.  So  far 
as  possible  laboratory  tests  will  also  be  made  upon  these  plants  to 
ascertain  how  the  pulp  produced  from  them  compares  in  yield  and 
quali^  with  that  produced  from  various  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  preliminary  report  of  this  study  will  also  be  made 
not  later  than  January  1. 
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You  see,  therefore,  that  we  shall  get  considerable  information  that 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  which  your  committee 
has  in  hand.    Some  general  conclusions  can  undoubtedly  be  dra^vvn 
and  made  available  for  your  use  before  Congress  convenes. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

GiFPOBD  PiNCHOT,  Fovester. 


CmoAGO,  July  i^,  1908. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President^  Oyster  Bay^  N.  T, 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT :  Before  leaving  Washington  in  June  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Pinchot,  Forester,  in  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  and  requested  that  the  Forest  Service 
make  special  investigation  as  to  the  quantity  of  spruce  and  other 
valuable  forests  suitsLole  for  pulp  wood  in  this  country  and  l^e  same 
in  Canada — ^in  this  country  by  States  and  localities,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  in  Canada  bv  Provinces  and  localities.  Also,  as  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  spruce  forests  under  natural  conditions  and  the  probable 
quantity  of  pulp  wood  which  could  be  inde&dtely  cut  from  the  spruce 
forests  of  the  United  States  under  proper  forestry  methods. 

Mr.  Pinchot  expressed  his  great  desire  to  serve  the  special  com- 
mittee in  these  regards  and  to  obtain  and  furnish  all  the  mformation 
possible.  I  think,  however,  it  may  be  desirable,  owing  to  your  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  for  you  to  give  directions  that  the  Forestry 
Service  shall  furnish  to  the  specifQ  committee  and  the  House  any 
information  relating  to  the  suoject  under  investigation  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  and  furnish. 

Yours,  most  truly,  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman. 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washinffton^  June  11^  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sir  :  Replying  to  your  recent  reqjuest  that  this  Department  obtain 
for  the  use  of  your  committee  certain  information  relative  to  impor- 
tations of  wood  pulp,  filter  masse,  printing  paper,  and  pulp  woods 
at  the  leading  ports  during  the  period  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June 
1, 1908, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  information, 
copy  of  a  letter  this  day  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at 
Bangor,  Me.;  Bostpn,  Mass.;  New  York,  Buffalo,  Ogdensburc, 
Oswego,  Cape  Vincent,  Plattsburg,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Philadel- 
phia, Erie,  Pa.;  Newjjort,  Burlington,  Vt;  Detroit,  Port  Huron, 
Marquette,  Mich.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Bridgeport,  New  London,  Conn.; 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  and  the  surveyors  of  customs  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  asking  for  the  statistics  you 
desire. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary, 
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Tbeasurt  Department, 
OrncE  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Washington^  June  11^  1908. 
The  CoLLEcnoR  of  Customs, 

Bangor^  Me. 
Sir  :  I  have  to  request  that  you  forward  to  the  Department  at  your 
earliest  convenience  a  tabulated  statement,  in  duplicate,  showing  the 
date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  and  country  of  ori^n  of 
each  importation  at  your  port,  together  with  the  duties  coUected 
thereon,  covering  the  period  from  January  1,  1907;  to  June  1,  1908, 
of  the  following: 

1.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  pulp  specified  in  paragraph  393 
of  the  tariflf  act  of  Julv  24,  1897. 

2.  Filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395. 

3.  Of  the  various  classes  of  printing  paper  provided  for  under 
para^aph  396. 

4.  I*ulp  woods  under  para^aph  699. 

Notations  will  be  made  of  ^ipments  on  which  aditional  duties  have 
been  collected  under  the  provisos  to  paragraphs  393  and  396,  stating 
the  amounts. 

In  preparing  this  tabulated  statement,  the  name  of  the  importer 
need  not  be  given. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Chicago,  July  14^  1908. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President^  Oyster  Bay^  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT :  Before  leaving  Washington  in  June  I  called 
upon  the  Treasury  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  to  obtain  certain  information  rela- 
tive to  importations  of  wood  pulp,  printing  paper,  pulp  wood,. etc., 
and  I  am  informed  on  June  11  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  vari- 
ous collectors  of  customs,  asking  for  information  in  compliance  with 
this  request.  While  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  very  active 
and  very  courteous  in  obtaining  and  furnishing  information  to  the 
special  committee,  I  think  possibly  that,  owing  to  your  great  interest 
in  the  subject  under  investigation,  you  may  desire  to  direct  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  furnish  to  the  special  committee  every  facility 
possible  in  the  way  of  collecting  information. 

I  begto- remain. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman. 


Chicago,  July  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President^  Oyster  Bay^  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Before  leaving  Washington  in  June  I  called 

upon  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  asked  that  Bureau  to 

collect  statistical  information  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Pulp 
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and  Paper  Investigation.  Mr.  Austin  expressed  his  desire  to  furnish 
all  the  information  possible,  but  there  may  be  some  expense  in  col- 
lecting a  portion  of  the  information  desired  and  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  be  well,  owing  to  your  great  interest  in  the  subject  under 
investigation,  to  direct  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
obtain  and  furnish  for  the  special  committee  any  and  all  information 
wl»ch  may  relate  to  the  subject  which  is  asked  for. 
.    Yours,  very  truly, 

James  R.  Mann,  Chairm-an, 


Chicago,  July  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  During  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  the  Census  Office  has  been  very 
diligent  in  doing  work  for  the  committee.  The  committee  now 
desires  to  have  considerable  work  done  in  the  Census  Office  which 
may  involve  some  expense,  and  as  you  expressed  your  desire  to 
furnish  any  facilities  within  your  power  to  the  committee  I  beg  to 
ask  that  vou  will  direct  that  the  Census  Office  furnish  to  and  for  the 
benefit  or  the  committee  any  means  within  its  power. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours,  most  truly,  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

New  York,  July  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  consideration  of  the  inclosed  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent about  paper  combinations  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  letter  dwells  upon  three  phases  of  the  subject  that  seem  to  be 
pressing,  viz,  the  immunity  of  individuals,  the  inadequacy  of  penal- 
ties, and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  relief  through  the  courts. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norris, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Paper, 

A  letter  to  the  President  about  paper  combinations. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associatiox. 

^ew  York,  June  2.9,  1908. 
To  the  President: 

May  we  invoke  the  aid  of  your  powerful  oflflce  in  our  effort  to  stop  the  oppres- 
sions of  paper  combinations?  When  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation applied  to  Ck)ngress  for  relief,  we  were  told  that  the  courts  would  pro- 
vide adequate  and  prompt  remedy.  Eight  months  ago  we  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  all  the  material  which  we  had,  relating  to  seven 
groups  of  paper  makers.  The  outcome  of  eight  months*  effort  In  that  direction 
is  insignificant.  Twenty-four  paper  companies,  acting  together  in  the  Fibre 
and  Manila  Association,  added  $16  per  ton  to  the  price  of  fiber  and  manila 
paper  on  an  annual  output  of  200,000  tons,  in  successive  raises  of  $5,  $2,  $2,  $3, 
and  $4,  so  that  an  average  addition  of  $10  per  ton  or  $2,000,000  per  annum  was 
imposed  by  that  combination  upon  consumers.  When  they  were  subjected  to 
inquisition  by  the  Federal  grand  jury,  the  paper  makers  admitted  that  they 
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had  placed  their  records  beyond  their  reach,  but  subsequently  all  but  two  of 
the  participants  pleaded  guilty.  They  were  fined  $2,000  each,  or  $48,000  In  all. 
The  maximum  penalty  is  $5,000  for  each  offense.  Immunity  was  practically 
granted  to  every  individual  who  participated  in  that  pool — only  one  man,  the 
treasurer,  and  originator  of  the  pool,  John  H.  Parks,  now  a  fugitive  in  Europe, 
was  included  in  the  indictment.  All  the  other  defendants  were  corporations 
or  partnerships.  We  maintain  that  such  a  finish  to  the  procedure  is  a  mis- 
carriage of  Justice.  When  a  fine  of  $48,000  is  imposed  for  an  extortion  of 
$2,000,000  it  places  a  premium  upon  lawlessness,  and  brings  vividly  to  uS  a 
realization  of  the  hopelessness  of  relief  under  methods  that  prevail,  especially 
when  the  United  States  district  attorney,  while  granting  immunity  to  the 
individuals,  urges  leniency  for  the  corporations  which  employ  them.  How 
dilTerent  this  case  is  from  that  of  the  ancient  law,  when  the  wrongdoer  lost 
not  only  the  property  which  he  had  wrongfully  taken,  or  the  value  of  that 
which  he  had  destroyed,  but  also  all  the  rest  of  his  property  was  forfeited  to 
the  State.  Here,  a  corporation  breaks  the  law,  and  It  secures  immunity  for 
the  offending  individual. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  steps  have  been  taken  against  the 
Box  Board  Pool,  operated  from  the  same  office  of  John  H.  Parks,  or  against 
the  Sulphite  Pulp  Association*  whose  by-laws  and  membership  were  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  eight  months  ago,  or  against  fhe  other  offenders. 
The  operations  of  the  Box  Board  Pool  in  twenty-six  months  included 
invoices  of  $32,000,000,  with  net  profits  of  $4,835,652  on  853,677  tons. 

The  counsel  of  the  paper  makers  who  pleaded  guilty  in  New  York  on  the 
19th  instant,  stated  that  their  output  represented  only  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  wrapping  paper.  The  letters  set  forth  in  the  Indictment 
and  the  books  and  records  now  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  district 
attorney  at  New  York,  indicate  (see  folio  242  of  indictment)  that  the  Western 
Fibre  and  Manila  Mills,  which  were  under  distinct  prohibition  against  restric- 
tion of  output,  met  in  November,  1907,  and  decided  to  restrict  production.  We 
are  confident  those  records  will  also  disclose  the  meth6ds  by  which  the  23  per 
cent  of  indicted  paper  makers  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  other  77  per  cent 
to  maintain  the  extraordinary  advances  in  price.  One  of  the  conspirators,  the 
Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  which  had  been  'a  member  of  the  General 
Paper  Company,  and  which  had  been  enjoined  by  the  United  States  court  on 
June  18,  1906,  from  participation  in  such  pools,  failed  to  enter  an  appearance. 
It  figured  upon  the  records  of  the  indicted  association  as  "  Charles  Jones." 
Another  of  the  conspirators,  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  is  the  exclu- 
sive selling  agent  for  four  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  which 
have  a  capacity  for  63.000  tons  of  manila  paper  per  annum.  The  character 
of  the  criminality  of  that  connection  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company  was  entered  upon  the  books  of 
the  association  as  "John  Smith,"  and  letters  pertaining  to  its  business  with 
the  association  were  addressed  to  "  John  Smith,  New  York." 

The  hopelessness  of  our  efforts  for  relief  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
known : 

(a)  That  G.  H.  P.  Gould  appeared  as  an  Individual  before  the  Mann  com- 
mittee on  Saturday,  May  16,  1908,  and  testified  (p.  1011  of  hearings)  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any  agreement  or  understanding  of  any  kind  among  the  paper 
manufacturers  or  the  selling  agents  to  put  a  fixed  or  concerted  price  upon  paper 
or  to  restrict  the  output.  Yet  on  June  19,  1908,  "  the  Gould  Paper  Company," 
the  corporation  of  which  H.  P.  Gould  is  president,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indict- 
ment charging  the  regulation  of  price  and  of  output  in  restraint  of  trade  for  a 
period  beginning   September,  1906. 

(6)  Tom  T.  Waller,  vice-president  of  International  Paper  Company,  testified 
(see  p.  1169  of  hearings)  on  May  18,  1908,  before  the  Mann  committee,  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  had  not  directly  or  indirectly,  or  through  selling 
agents,  participated  in  any  pooling  arrangement,  and  this  statement  applied  to 
"  any  grade  of  paper."  Yet  on  June  19,  1908,  his  company's  exclusive  selling 
agent,  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges,  and 
the  indictment  shows  that  the  association  voted  (see  folio  55  of  indictment)  to 
send  its  uniform  price  list  to  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 
and  "one  to  Mr.  Waller  of  the  International  Paper  Company  for  their 
guidance." 

(c)  Officers  operating  Western  Fibre  and  Manila  Mills  appeared  before  the 
Mann  committee  and  testified  that  they  knew  of  no  arrangements  for  restrict- 
ing output  or  fixing  prices,  yet  they  did  meet.    They  did  agree  to  close  their 
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mills  for  a  period.    They  did  close  their  mills,  and  they  did  so  in  disregard  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  United  States  court,  dated  June  18,  1906. 

If  such  acfs  are  to  be  tolerated,  then  the  whole  proceeding  becomes  a  travesty 
upon  government.  May  we  ask  what  becomes  of  the  consumer?  What  be- 
comes of  the  other  paper  pools?  How  long  must  we  wait  before  the  news- 
print paper  user  will  obtain  relief?  Are  prevarication  and  perjury  and  acts 
of  contempt  to  go  unpunished?  Are  the  distinct  prohibitions  of  the  courts  to 
be  ignored? 

The  Fibre  and  Manila  Association,  the  Box  Board  Pool,  and  the  Sulphite 
Pulp  Association — each  and  all  affect  the  news-print  paper  situation.  When 
mills  which  can  be  changed  to  make  news-print  paper  with  slight  cost  are 
made  excessively  profitable  in  other  directions  by  these  pooling  arrangements, 
then  their  equipment  is  kept  out  of  news-print  paper  production  and  a  news- 
print paper  famine  Is  promoted.  Meanwhile  the  news-print  paper  companies 
are  aiming  to  maintain  what  are  believed  to  be  *'  agreed  prices,"  and  are  keep- 
ing their  mills  partially  closed  because  the  consumers  will  not  buy  more  than 
a  hand-to-mouth  supply  at  the  present  high  figures.  Many  of  the  mills  are 
running  part  time  and  their  labor  is  curtailed,  while  Canadian  mills  are  filling 
orders  that  should  be  made  in  American  mills.  Canadian  labor  is  employed 
while  American  mills  are  continuing  a  test  of  ei^lurance  with  their  customers. 
Not  only  are  the  paper  makers  keeping  their  own  employees  in  idleness,  but 
they  are  enforcing  idleness  upon  thousands  of  workers  in  printing  and  pub- 
lishing plants  throughout  the  country.  The  testimony  of  the  officers  of  allied 
printing  trades  unions  upon  that  point  is  overwhelming.  I  send  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  indictment. 

In  view  of  the  seeming  immunity  of  individuals,  the  inadequacy  of  penalties, 

and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  relief,  does  not  this  situation  requre  drastic 

treatment?    May  we  not  ask  you  to  bring  these  lawbreakers  to  their  senses* 

and  to  end  a  lawless  condition  which  interferes  with  a  return  of  prosperity? 

Yours,  truly, 

Herman  Riddsb, 
President  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association, 
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Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Tuesday^  September  15,  1908, 

On  Tuesday,  September  15,  1008,  the  committee  visited  and  in- 
spected 3  mills  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Conipany,  manufacturers  of 
book  and  writing  papers;  the  Bergstrom  Paper  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  book,  bond,  and  manila  paper,  and  the  Neenah  Paper 
Company,  manufacturers  of  writing  paper,  all  at  Neenah,  Wis. 

And  also  the  mills  of  the  Island  Paper  Company,  manufacturers 
of  suljphite  and  wrapping  paper,  and  the  Gilbert  Paper  Company, 
manufacturers  of  writing  paper,  the  two  latter  at  Menasha,  Wis. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  Hotel  Menasha, 
in  Menasha,  Wis.,  Hon.  James  B.  Mann,  presiding. 

STATEICBNT  OF  AUaUSTVS  SPIES,  PRESIDENT  AND  MANAOEE  OF 
MAEINETTE  AND  MENOMINEE  PAPEE  COMPANY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Spies.  Augustus  Spies. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  are  you  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  The  Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  manufacture  pulp,  sulphite,  wrapping  paper — 
manila  wrapping  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  finished  product  that  you  have, 
manila  wrapping  paper? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  sulphite  and  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Spiks.  Sulphite  and  ground  pmp.  We  also  manufacture  jute 
wrapping. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  have  3  mills.  Tnat  depends  on  the  grade  of  paper 
that  we  make,  the  weight  of  the  paper.  We  do  ^lot  run  the  same  as 
on  printing  paper.  On  printing  paper  they  run  on  a  certain  weight. 
We  nm  say  from  a  20-pound  weight  up  to  100.  The  amount  of 
pounds  would  differ  greatly.  On  20  and  25  pound  paper  we  can  not 
manufacture  near  as  much  as  we  can  on  60  and  50. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  some  basis  upon  which  you 
estimate  the  capacity  of  your  mills. 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes,  we  generally  run  about  3,000,000  pounds  a  month 
when  we  have  plentv  of  water  and  everything  in  gooa  running  order. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhat  power  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Spies.  Water  and  steam. 
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The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  water  and  what  proportion 
of  steam? 

Mr.  Spies.  One  mill  has  two  engines  and  several  boilers.  We 
run  the  paper  machine  by  steam  in  one  mill,  and  also  the  Jordan. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  rimning  full  capacity  now  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  have  no  water. 

The  Chairman.  Wh^t  proportion  of  your  full  capacity  are  you 
running  now  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  are  likely  running  half. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  any  water  power  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  grinding  any  now  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Very  little.    We  are  buying  wood  now  and  also  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  buying  ground  pulp  now  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Ground  pulp,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  from? 

Mr.  Spies.  At  present  we  are  getting  it  from  Cribitz.  That  is  a 
little  pulp  mill.    They  grind  only  pulp  there  for  market. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  much  wood  you  use  in 
the  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  shall  use  if  we  have  a  fair  season  the  year  around^ 
if  we  do  not  have  anv  drought  and  have  plenty  of  water  we  can 
use  from  30,000  to  36,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  do  you  get  your  wood  from? 

Mr.  Spies.  From  our  lands,  principally  from  the  lands  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  company  itself  own  any  timber  land  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  The  paper  company,  well,  not  of  any  account. 

The  Chairman.  The  stocknolaers  do  own  timber  land  ? 

Mr.  Spies.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  lands? 

Mr.  Spies.  In  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin.  The  lands  are  located  mostly  on  the  branches  or  the 
Menominee  River. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  timber 
up  there  that  is  available  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  ?  • 

Mr.  Spies.  I  can  only  tell  you  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  about  getting  plenty 
of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  your  own  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  cut  it  on  our  lands  principally. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  where  the  stockholders  own  lands  does 
your  paper  company  cut  the  wood? 

Mr.  Spies.  No ;  they  furnish  the  wood.  We  pay  them  for  the  pulp 
wood.     They  log  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  sawmills  up  there? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  the  logs  for  the  sawmills? 
•   Mr.  Spies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  only  the  smaller  part  for  the  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Spies.  Practically.     We  are  practically  lumbermen. 
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The  Chairman.  The  pulp  wood  is  really  a  sort  of  a  by-product 
only,  then? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes;  so  far  it  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  plenty  of  forest  up  there? 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  no ;  not  plenty. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  do  you  use  mostly,  spruce  or  hemlock? 

Mr.  Spies.  Hemlock  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  cutting  from  hard-wood  forests? 

Mr.  Spies.  It  is  mixed  in  with  hard  wood  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  do  this  logging  mostly  for  the  hard  wood  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes;  now  there  is  very  little  pine  left.  Most  of  these 
lands  now  they  cut  the  pine  years  ago. 

The  Chairman,  What  are  you  paying  for  pulp  wood  now? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  are  not  buying  any  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  buy  any? 

Mr.  Spies.  Our  contracts  were  made  about  a  year  ago  now,  and 
they  ovei'stocked  us.  The  panic  struck  us  and  our  trade  was  small. 
We  could  not  sell  and  the  wood  was  sawed  out  because  there  wasn't 
much  else  to  do  in  the  woods.  So  we  got  out  a  surplus,  and  then  the 
dry  weather  coming  on  later  we  still  were  handicapped  about  using 
up  our  wood,  so  we  got  a  great  surplus.  I  don't  know  hardly  what  to 
do  with  it.  We  are  afraid  the  fire  will  bum  it  up.  We  have  to  have 
extra  watchmen  to  watch  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wood  piled  up  in  your  yards  you  mean? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes,  in  the  yards  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  I  think 
we  have  nearly  enough  for  a  year  from  now  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  a  large  amount  of  wood  at  a  very 
hiffh  price? 

Mr.  Spies.  The  wood  was  contracted  for  at  a  very  high  price,  yes, 
before  the  panic,  and  they  would  not  let  us  off  because  they  had  a 
good  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  contract  for  two  years'  supply  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  One  year;  but  our  mills  did  not  run  steadily  in  the 
winter.  They  run  off  and  on  on  account  of  no  orders,  and  the  drought 
this  summer  hindered  us  again.  We  would  like  to  run  more  but  we 
couldn't.  We  hadn't  water  power.  For  grinding  pulp  we  need  con- 
siderable power. 

The  Chahiman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how,  if  you  contracted 
at  a  high  price  for  only  one  year's  supply  and  did  use  some  of  it,  you 
still  have  a  year's  supply  on  hand. 

Mr.  Spies.  We  generally  contract  for  more  than  we  need,  and  in 
good  times  we  just  about  get  enough,  but  this  time  we  got  an  over- 
stock. They  got  in  more  than  we  wanted,  and,  of  course,  in  order  to 
be  good  to  them,  we  took  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  so  much  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  No  ;  we  pay  the  freight  there  by  rail.  We  also  pay  for 
driving  it  on  the  different  streams.  That  is  extra.  That  costs 
according  to  the  amount  of  driving  it  takes.  If  the  water  is  low  it 
costs  more. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  do  you  make  the  contract ;  at  what 
price  do  you  figure  that  the  price  attaches  to  the  wood? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  usually  make  our  contract  according  to  the  amount 
of  driving  there  is.  It  ranges  from — the  driving  may  cost  50  cents, 
75  cents,  or  $1  or  10  shillings  a  cord — along  there.    According  to 
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that,  the  contracts  are  made.  It  is  the  same  by  rail.  Where  the 
wood  is  farther  off  and  costs  more  for  freight  the  price  is  less  at  the 
point  of  loading. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  that  you  want  to 
make  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  fear  about  the  future  supply  of 
wood? 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  of  course,  we  will  surely  be  out  of  wood  in  due 
time,  and  we  figure  on  getting  wood  from  Canada  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  oe^  in  your  judgment,  feasible  to  bring 
wood  across  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  think  so,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  obtain  the  right  to  import  it? 

Mr.  Spies.  That  would  be  our  intention  hereafter. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  regulations  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment now  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  crown 
lands,  as  I  understand  it,  which  comprise,  I  guess,  most  of  the  avail- 
able supply  there.  If  you  could  obtain  pulp  wood  from  north  of 
Lake  Superior  without  any  extra  charge  over  that  which  is  made 
against  those  who  use  it  in  Ontario,  do  you  think  you  could  compete 
with  them  on  even  terms  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Without  a  tariff  on  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  special  knowledge  at  all  in  refer- 
ence to  the  spruce  forests  in  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Only  what  I  read  and  hear  from  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  general  understanding,  I  suppose,  that 
they  have  large  forests? 

Mr.  Spies.  Large  forests,  yes — endless.  I  have  always  had  that 
idea  from  the  time  I  went  to  school.  When  I  went  to  school  we  had 
an  idea  of  annexing  Canada  when  we  needed  the  wood.  That  was 
brought  out  right  in  Appleton;  we  had  a  discuss'on  on  that  when  I 
went  to  college.  It  was  carried  unanimously.  I  am  a  Lawrence  stu- 
dent. I  went  to  college  here  myself.  Of  course  it  was  before  these 
boys  were  born,  likely.  I  think  Canada  will  supply  us  with  wood 
very  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Su})posing  Canada  should  refuse  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States  or  out  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Spies.  They  can  not  refuse  it. 

The  Chairman.  The)^  do  refuse  it  now. 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  they  do  now,  but  if  Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  make 
the  right  kind  of  a  contract  we  think  they  will  not. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  Canada  should  refuse  to  permit  the 
exportation  or  should  continue  its  present  refusal  to  permit  the  ex- 
portaticm  of  pulp  wood,  what  would  in  your  judgment  become  of  the 
wood  pulp  business  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  think  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  their  refusing.  I  have  no  idea  that 
they  will  refuse*.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  the 
American  people  will  have  it.  They  have  got  such  an  immense 
supply  of  it  they  would  be  glad  to  realize  on  it  and  let  us  have  the 
wood. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
there  is  wood  supply  enough  in  the  Northwest  to  continue  to  furnish 
pulp  wood  to  the  wood  pulp  mills  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Sites.  You  mean  in  Canada  i 

The  Chairman.  In  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Spies.  Only  in  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes, 

Air.  Sphs.  We  are  limited  in  the  United  States,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  spruoe 
forests  of  the  far  west  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sfibb.  WelU  there  are  immense  spruce  forested  but  I  think  the 
large  bulk  of  it  belongs  to  Canada ;  and  the  experience  is,  as  far  as 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  concerned,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  of  it 
burned  than  will  ever  be  used.  That  is  the  ex^ience  we  had  up 
north  here.  A  good  deal  of  our  wood  burned,  bince  I  have  been  in 
Menominee  there  have  been  millions  and  millions  of  it  burned. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  as  far  as  the  cost 
of  labor  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  machinery,  and  other  costs  of  opera- 
tion, you  could  compete  on  even  terms  with  any  wood-pulp  mills 
that  may  be  established  in  Ontario  if  you  can  get  your  pulp  wood  on 
even  terms  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  pulp  wood  were  brought  from  the  north  side 
of  Lake  Superior  would  it  be  feasible  to  bring  it  over  by  boat  or  rafts? 

Mr.  Spies.  Either  way.  It  might  be  brought  in  on  rafts.  A  mudi 
more  feasible  way  now  would  be  car  ferry.    That  is  the  latest  and  the 

Quickest  and  most  feasible  way.  We  buy  10,000  tons  of  coal  annually 
or  drying  the  paper,  and  we  have  deep  water,  and  we  don^t  even  iit^e 
the  vessels  to  bring  our  coal.  We  bring  it  all  by  car  ferry,  because 
it  is  cheaper.    Car  ferry  is  the  cheapest. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  do  vou  get  your  coal  from? 
Mr.  Spies.  We  get  it  from  Ohio  or  from  Pitt«?burg.    We  use  Pitts- 
burg No.  8,  get  it  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  car-ferry  lines  from  Ohio  to 
Menominee? 

Mr.  Spies.  Xo,  not  all  the  way,  but  we  have  it  across  Lake  Michi- 
gan. They  don't  break  bulk.  The  reason  it  is  cheaper  for  us,  the  car- 
loads of  coal  are  emptied  directly  into  our  fire  hole.  Wo  have  no 
handling  whatever.  If  we  get  it  by  vessel  we  have  to  rehandle  it 
and  that  rehandling  and  unloading  and  reloading  and  switching 
would  cost  us  more  than  it  costs  now.  So  I  think  the  pulp  wood 
will  likely  be  brought  that  way.  Anyway,  we  should  have  it  that 
way  if  we  went  into  Canada.  We  wouldn't  think  of  bringing  it  any 
other  way.    Our  car  ferry  runs  from  Frankfort  over  to  Menominee. 

STATEMENT  OF  NATHANIEL  M.  JONES,  OF  BANOOE,  ICB. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name? 

Mr.  Jones.  Nathaniel  M.  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  resident  of  Maine,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  Bangor. 

The  Chairman.  State  senator  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.    The  mills  are  at  Lincoln. 

The  Chairman.  You  happened  to  be  here  on  business? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  have  paper  mills,  sulphite-mill 
interests,  and  considerable  knowledge  on  tne  subject  of  the  timber 
supply,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  such  information 
as  you  can  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  a  gi'eat  deal  of  data  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it  is  all  at  home.    I  regret  I  haven't  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  were  not  expecting 
to  testify. 

Mr.  Jones.    What  lines  would  you  like? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  especially  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  pulp  wood  from  the  present  available  timber  of  the  United 
States,  in  connection  with  the  proposition  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
use  by  the  American  mills  of  Canadian  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  opinion  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
interests,  together  with  the  lumber  interests,  are  consuming  our  for- 
ests faster  tnan  they  are  reprckiucing  themselves;  and  we  are  experi- 
encing a  greater  loss  of  timber  by  the  lumber  interests  than  by  the 
pulp  interests.  The  pulp  interests,  as  I  remember  the  figures,  have 
consumed  about  4  to  5  per  cent  of  the  forests  cut,  and  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  5  per  cent  that  they  are  using  is  of  a  class  of  timber  that 
is  unfit  for  lumber  purposes  or  timber  purposes.  So  that  the  decrease 
in  our  forest  supply  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  use  of  the  timber  by  the 
pulp  mills,  as  a  good  many  people  seem  to  think.  Of  course,  in 
Maine  we  have  a  very  bountiful  supply  of  wood.  On  the  Penobscot 
Kiver  we  have  not  cut  our  timber  as  small  as  they  have  on  most  other 
rivers,  some  even  in  Maine.  Our  regulation  cut  there  is  fourteen 
inches  at  the  stump,  which  is  a  fairly  good-sized  log. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  land  that  is  controlled  by  your  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Jones.  And  others.  The  parties  who  own  the  timber  lands  in 
Maine  will  not  permit  timber  to  be  cut  on  their  lands  except  under 
that  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  the  general  custom  in  Maine 
now? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  general  custom  of  the  timber  land  owners.  We 
cut  from  our  own  lands  about  60  per  cent  of  our  consumption,  and 
the  balance  we  cut  from  lands  that  we  obtain  permits  from  their 
owners  for  cutting,  and  that  is  the  regulation  in  all  the  permits  that 
we  have.  I  own  some  lands  now  which  I  permit  to  others,  and  we 
insist  on  that  regulation  also. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  how  long  after  cutting  from  the 
lands  under  such  regulations  it  is  until  it  can  be  profitably  cut  over 
again  under  the  same  regulations? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  estimated  about  fifteen  years.  For  instance,  I 
happened  to  be  on  some  land  a  short  time  ago  that  was  operated  on 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  right  alongside  of  a  stump  that  had  been 
cut  was  a  tree — within  five  or  six  feet  of  it.  The  man  who  was  with 
me  happened  to  be  the  man  who  operated  on  that  land  twelve  years 
before.  The  tree  growing  by  the  side  of  that  stump  was  larger  than 
the  one  that  had  been  cut.  He  had  left  it  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
because  it  was  too  small.  At  this  time  it  is  amply  large  to  be  cut. 
We  got  some  small  wood,  a  very  limited  quantity,  that  is  cut  by  farm- 
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ers  in  clearing  their  land,  but  that  is  so  small  a  quantity  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  considering. 

^  The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  general  custom  in  Maine,  now,  where  the 
timber  is,  to  practice  what  they  call  the  conservation  of  forests? 

Mr.  JoxES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  cut  clean? 

Mr.  Jokes.  Xot  tp  cut  clean.  That  method  is  practiced  by  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company,  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
and,  in  fact,  all  others.  The  owners  of  the  land  who  permit  for  an 
income  adopted  that  rule. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Do  you  think  with  that  practice  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  forest  in  Maine  to  probaoly  meet  the  demand  of 
the  Maine  mills  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  yes,  and  no.  In  our  particular  section  there  is. 
On  the  Androscoggin  River,  which  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  the  Berlin  Mils  Company  have  mills  on,  I  doubt  if  they  would 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  wood.  The  Berlin  Mills  Company  are 
cutting  under  the  forest  regulations,  but  they  are  using  the  bulk  of 
their  cut  for  the  lumber  business  and  exporting  from  Canada  the 
smaller  wood  for  their  pulp  business.  Should  they  abandon  the  lum- 
ber business,  I  think  perhaps  their  supply  would  last  for  a  great 
many  years.    They  are  very  large  owners  of  timber  lands. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  pulp  wood  worth  with  you  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  price  is  based  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  logs. 
As  an  illustration,  a  lumberman  makes  a  cut  of  five  or  six  million  feet. 
In  cutting  his  logs  he  has  two  marks  for  his  cut.  All  his  logs  that  are 
10  inches  and  up  at  what  we  call  the  "  top  end  "  of  the  log  he  puts 
under  one  mark.  His  smaller  logs,  running  from,  say  7  up  to  the  10- 
inch  size,  he  puts  on  another  mark.  His  largest  mark  he  sells  to  the 
sawmill  operator  for  an  average,  I  should  judge,  of  about  $18  or  $19 
a  thousand  feet.  His  smaller  logs  he  sells  to  either  pulp  mills  or  box- 
board  mills  at  prices  varying  from  $13  to  $15  or  $16  a  thousand.  We  cut 
our  own  logs.  They  vary  in  cost  and  are  liable  to  rim  from  $15  to 
$18  or  $19,  according  to  the  size  of  the  logs,  and  so  forth.  We  are  not 
operating  very  largely  in  connection  with  the  lumber  business,  which 
we  have  abandoned  this  year,  and  perhaps  it  leaves  us  with  a  higher 
grade  of  logs  than  we  otherwise  would  have. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  what? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sulphite  pulp  and  paper. 

The  Chatoman.  Wliat  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill? 

Mr.  Jones  Forty  tons  daily. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  sulphite  worth  now?  I  do  not  mean 
what  are  you  willing  to  sell  it  for  to  some  of  the^e  gentlemen.  You 
claim  to  make  a  superior  quality  of  sulphite,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  trv  to  make  a  high  grade,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  about  the  price  of  sulphite  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  object  to  giving  my  price,  because  we  only 
have  one.    Our  price  of  sulphite  to-day  is  $2.10,  delivered  in  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  F.  o.  b.  you  mean? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  delivered  at  the  paper  mills.  Two  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  for  New  England  and  the  West. 
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The  Chairman.  Delivered? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  the  freight? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  pay  the  freight,  yes,  sir;  $2.25  we  get  in  some  cas^ 
where  we  have  a  very  high  freight  rate  to  encounter. 

The  Chairman.  \\Tiat  would  you  say  as  to  the  condition  which 
you  would  be  in  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  of  wogd  pulp,  so  that  you 
would  compete  on  even  terms  with  Canadian  wood  pulp,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  no  export  charge  or  regulation  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  pulp  wood  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  unless  we  could  obtain  a  higher  figure  for  sulphite 
than  to-day's  prices,  we  should  undoubtedly  go  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  want  a  higher  figure  than  to-day's 
prices ;  how  would  that  affect  the  question  ?. 

Mr.  Jones.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  tariff  were  taken 
off  entirely  from  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  see  now  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  With  free  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  answer  it  m  this  way :  That  should  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  be  made  in  the  selling  price  equivalent  to  the  duty,  we 
should  have  to  go  out  of  business;  and  there  undoubtedlv  would  be, 
unless  we  could  make  it  up  in  some  other  way,  which  I  ao  not  know 
of  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  estimate  that  it  costs  you  very  much  more 
to  manufacture  wood  pulp  than  it  does  the  Canadian  manufacturers, 
or  have  you  gone  into  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say,  yes,  sir ;  it  would.  Of  course,  raw  mate- 
rial is  the  principal  factor.  The  Canadian  wood  does  come  cheaper 
to  the  mill.  Their  labor  is  somewhat  less  than  ours.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  make  it  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  see  where  we  have  forests  enough  in  the 
United  States  to  furnish  the  pulp-wood  supply  of  the  future  without 
drawing  on  Canada? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  considering  also  the  demand  for  lumber? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  we  have;  no,  sir.    For  all  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  Province  of  Ontario  now  prohibits  the  expor- 
tation of  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  crown  lands.  Newfoundland  does  the 
same  thing,  I  believe.  The  Province  of  Quebec  makes  a  higher 
charge  f(^r  wood  cut  on  the  crown  lands  that  is  to  be  exported.  That 
being  the  ease  and  the  tendency  in  Canada  in  that  direction,  what 
would  be  your  judgment  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  inaknig  some  effort  to  get  an  opportunity  at  least  to 
buy  pulp  wood  in  Canada  without  paying  any  excessive  price  for  it 
over  what  it  costs  the  local  consumer?  In  other  words,  if  we  are 
goiniic  to  be  brought  to  the  point  where  we  have  to  have  Canadian 
wood  pulp,  wnth  a  threat  that  the  Canadian  government  may  prevent 
it,  as  we  now  stand,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  giving  my  j)orsonal  views  in  the  matter,  and  I  do 
not  (hink  there  is  much  danger  of  Canada  putting  on  any  export  duty 
beyond  what  they  already  hnvo  in  Ontario.  My  idea  of  handling 
the  situation  is  this,  that  it  should  be  handled  with  Canada  by  treaty. 
Not  as  a  tariff  arrangement  subject  to  the  Republicans  doing  one 
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thing  this  year  and  the  Democrats  doing  something  else  next  year. 
I  should  say  to  Canada,  "  If  you  care  to  make  a  reciprocity  proposi- 
tion of  this,  we  are  willing  to  try  that;  we  will  admit  your  ground 
wood  pulp  free ;  we  will  make  a  reasonable  discount  or  rebate  on  the 
duty  on  sulphite."  I  do  not  think  the  paper  market  ought  to  be  dis- 
turbed. That  would  settle  the  matter  with  Canada,  perhaps.  Now, 
on  the  tariff  proposition,  on  the  importation  of  pulps  and  papers 
from  Europe,  barring,  perhaps,  some  special  papers  which  we  do  not 
care  to  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  can  not,  I  should 
increase  the  duty  100  per  cent  on  all  European  pulp  coming  into  this 
country,  and  I  shoulcl  let  Canada  in  free  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  increase  the  duty  on  importations 
from  Europe? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  Europe  is  the  ffreatest  competitor  that  this 
country  or  Canada  has  to-day  in  the  pulp  business. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  true  that  Great  Britain  is  getting  to  be 
largely  dependent  upon  Canada  for  its  wood  pulp  and  pulp- wood 
supply? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  most  of  their  wood  pulp? 
Mr.  Jones.  Entirely  from  the  Continent.     I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  1,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  sent  to  England  from  Canada  in 
the  past  year  or  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Jones.  Ground  pulp — they  get  more  or  less  of  that  from  Can- 
ada— I  think  more  from  Newfoundland  to  England;  but  so  far  as 
the  paper  and  sulphite  end  of  it  is  concerned,  they  are  not  dependent 
upon  Canada  or  this  country  at  all.  They  can  buy  it  cheaper  from 
P2urope  than  they  can  from  us  or  Canada." 

The  Chairman.  Don't  they  ship  any  paper  from  Canada  to  Eng- 
land ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  a  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  do  they  get  their  wood  pulp  from  in  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  Continent ;  Norway  and  Sweden  generally. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  into  that  question  at  all  yourself? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  good  deal. 
The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  much  of  it  from  Germany? 
Mr.  Jones.  Not  of  the  ground  wood.     They  get  sulphite  from 
Gernianv.     The  ground  wood  they  get  largely  from  Scandinavia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  competition 
in  this  country  with  Scandinavian  ground  wood  or  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  so  much  from  the  ground  wood  as  from  the  sul- 
phite. The  sulphite  is  what  will  disturb  us  most.  On  ground  wood 
I  do  not  think  tne  competition  would  injure  us  much. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  competition  on  sulphite  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  they  produce  it  in  such  quantities  that  they 
use  us  for  a  dumping  ground.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  can  give  you 
some  figures  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them.  I  have 
had  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Washington  for  a  number  of  months 
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working  on  that  subject  for  me,  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  available 
published  statistics,  which  are  not  in  very  satisfactory  shape. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  the  figures  that  we  have  here  have  been 
worked  out  through  the  bureau  of  statistics  which  the  sulphite  manu- 
facturers maintain. 

The  Chairman.  Sulphite  manufacturers  in  this  country,  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  purely  a  bureau  of  statistics.  We  have  no 
combination. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  total  amount  of  sulphite  imported  from  Europe 
to  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
from  January  1  to  August  1  this  year  was  27,966  tons,  practically 
28,000  tons.  From  Canada,  11,254  tons  only.  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  there  is  one  mill  in  Canada  which  does  not  report  to  our 
bureau,  but  the  amount  shipped  in  by  them  is  not  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  figures  obtained  from,  from  the 
mills  or  from  the  customs  officers,  or  from  the  importers  themselves? 

Mr.  Jones.  These  importations  from  Europe  are  taken  from  the 
United  States  Government  figures — that  is,  from  the  customs  in  each 
one  of  these  ports — every  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  they  did  not  keep 
them  separate  except  by  price  values. 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  only  price  values,  but  there  is  a  differentiation  in 
the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  dut}'^  on  unbleached — these  figures  are  on 
unbleached  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  differentiation  in  the  tariff  between 
sulphite  and  soda,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  soda  imported  into  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  from  various  sources.  There  is  no  importer 
that  has  brought  any  soda  in.  None  of  the  mills  have  been  using  the 
product. 

The  Chairman.  No  soda  fiber  imported,  then,  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
soda. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  difference  between  sulphate  fiber  and 
sulphite  fiber? 

Mr.  Jones.  A  slight  difference;  not  much,  so  that  it  is  immaterial. 
The  unbleached  sulphate  takes  the  place  in  paper  making  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  tariff  description  is  chemical  pulp. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  all  the  chemical  pulp  that  is  imported 
practically  is  sulphite  fiber. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sulphite  fiber;  yes,  sir — that  is,  a  very  small  amount 
of  the  sulphate.  Then  it  comes  in  as  bleached  and  unbleached. 
These  figures  that  I  am  giving  you  are  unbleached.  I  have  given  you 
as  the  importations  from  Europe  and  Canada  practically  39,230  tons. 
Now,  all  the  mills  reporting  to  our  bureau  have  sold  in  the  American 
market  since  the  1st  day  of  January  but  33,672  tons,  as  against 
39,000  tons  from  Europe  and  Canada. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  a  shortage  in  the 
American  market  of  sulphite. 

Mr.  Jones.  Apparently,  yes;  on  the  face  of  it.  But  our  mills  have 
been  operated  on  a  43  per  cent  basis  since  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  profitable  to  operate  mills  on  a  43  per 
cent  basis,  instead  of  selling  the  sulphite  tnat  the  paper  manufac- 
turers want,  made  here,  and  not  in  Scandinavia? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  that  it  might  be  well,  perhaps,  to  run  our 
mills  at  a  loss  so  as  to  supply  the  demand? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  run  your  mills  full 
instead  of  only  43  per  cent,  and  let  somebody  else  furnish  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  unable  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Unable  or  unwilling? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  both.  The  amount  of  pulp  imported  this  year  to 
August  1  over  1907  was  about  4,000  tons;  tnat  is,  4,000  tons  more  this 
year  than  last  year,  4,266  tons. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  base  the  figure  upon  which  you 
estimate  you  can  make  sulphite  at  a  profit  largely  upon  the  cost  of 
pulp  wood  to  you,  or  upon  the  actual  figure  you  pay  for  pulp  wood 
where  you  buy? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been,  as  I  understand  it,  a  considerable 
enhancement  of  price  in  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  Pulp  wood  that  you  own  you  charge  upon  your 
booKS  at  the  present  market  price,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Jones.  What  it  actually  cost  at  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  own  the  timber,  you  can  not 
figure  on  what  it  actually  costs  you.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  what 
it  costs.  You  own  a  large  share  of  your  forest  supply  yourself,  you 
sav? 

iMr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  that  pulp  wood  how  do  you  charge 
your  mills  with  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  charge,  for  instance,  if  we  are  owners  of  this  town 
and  you  of  that,  and  we  are  cutting  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  logs  from 

Jrour  town  and  are  paying  you  $2.50  per  thousand  feet  for  the  privi- 
ege,  or  for  the  stumpage,  as  we  call  it,  and  we  take  2,000,000  feet 
from  your  town,  we  charge  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  wood  $2.50  for 
the  value  of  the  wood  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  the  paper  mills  with  the  market  price 
of  the  pulp  wood  that  you  cut  from  your  own  forests? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  market  price  has  been  considerably  enhanced 
in  the  last  year  or  so.  The  great  majoritv  of  the  wood-pulp  manu- 
facturers and  the  paper  manufacturers,  iT  presume,  do  not  own  ex- 
tended forests;  they  are  buyers  of  wood  pulp.  If  we  should  come  in 
open  competition  with  Canada  upon  even  terms,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States,  wouldn't  it,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  your  sulphite  and  wood 
pulp  on  your  books? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  it  would  surely  have  to  come  from  somewhere — 
wood  or  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  it  advisable,  then,  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Canadian  government  by 
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which  there  might  be  free  trade  between  the  two  countries  on  paper 
pulp  and  pulp  wood  and  leave  the  duty  on  paper  and  sulphite,  etc, 
coming  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  think  from  my  talks  with  some 
of  the  authorities  in  Canada  that  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
unless  Canada  could  have  a  greater  protection  from  the  importation 
of  sulphite  fiber  than  they  are  having  to-day  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  greater  protection  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Canada  would  insist,  as  I  feel  that  we  should,  that  the 
duty  on  sulphite  imported  from  Europe  should  be  at  least  100  j>er 
cent  greater  than  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  of  increasing  the 
tariff  duty  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  1  was  in  the  insurance  ousiness  I  would  be 
willing  to  write  insurance  very  cheaply  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  to-day  make  a  treaty  with 
the  Canadian  government  for  free  pulp  into  this  country  as  against 
free  wood,  without  more  protection  on  their  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  to  what  we  can  do,  we  do  not  under- 
take to  determine.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  that  which  we 
would  like  to  do  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  little  more  here  that  I  would  like  to 
give  you  if  you  do  not  mind  my^  taking  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  any  infor- 
mation you  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  a  short  paragraph  I  want  to  read  you  from  the 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review.  This  article  is  written  by  R.  J.  Doren- 
feldt,   civil   engineer.     I   have   a   personal   acquaintance   with    this 

fentleman,  and  he  is  a  man  that  is  authority  on  pulp  and  paper  in 
lurope  and  is  quite  well  known  in  thi^  country.     I  have  met  him  both 
here  and  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Jones  read  the  following  from  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, of  London,  of  date  February  28,  1908 : 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Dorenfeldt  said :  "  The  aggregate  annual 
production  of  sulphite  rellnlose  in  EuroiH*  will,  from  the  ei>d  of  this  year  or  the 
beginning  of  yext  year,  be  about  1,600,000  tons,  of  which  about  950.000  tons  fall 
to  the  part  of  Scandlnnvia  and  the  Russian  and  German  Baltic  provinces. 
There  has  lately  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  output  of  sulphite  cellulose 
In  all  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic,  and  this  development  will 
probably  continue  in  the  coming  years.  For  in  those  countries,  where  the  rivers 
flow  to  the  Baltic,  there  is  a  better  supply  of  the  raw  material  for  making 
cellulose,  the  white  pini»  (plcea  excelsa)  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  any 
case,  there  is.  because  of  the  sparsity  of  the  population,  a  far  greater  surplus 
for  sale,  and  because  the  cellulose  industry  allows  of  the  most  elflcient  utilisation 
of  small  and  medium-sized  logs,  the  building  of  new  and  the  extension  of 
old  sulphite  mills  in  the  countries  round  the  Baltic  will  most  probably  procee<l 
In  the  future  evei  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past.  To  this  result  the  circum- 
stance will  also  contribute  that  increasing  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of 
8uli)hite  mills  in  Germany  on  account  of  their  pollution  of  the  rivers.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  increasing  competition  enforces  such  an  increiise 
of  the  size  of  the  mills,  that  clear-sighted  manufacturers  find  it  necessary  to 
build  their  mills  by  the  '^ea,  in  order  to  be  as  much  as  possible  independent  both 
as  to  the  supply  of  raw  materials  and  the  sale  of  tlie  cellulose.  That  Norway 
and  the  Baltic  countries — Sweden.  Finland,  Russia,  and  Germany,  so  far  as 
Stettin — will  continue  the  same  increase  of  the  production  as  in  the  last  three  to 
four  years,  say,  an  average  of  100,000  tons  cellulose  annually,  I  feel  therefore 
tolerably  convinced." 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  960,000  tons  of  sulphite  manu- 
factured in  Scandinavia  a  year? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  take  about  1,900,000  cords  of  wood, 
wouldn't  it  ?    What  are  the  figures  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Two  cords  of  wood  to  a  ton  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  their  forests  stand  that  drain  to- 
gether with  the  drain  of  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  practicing  forestry  over  there.  In  fact,  from 
all  the  information  we  can  get  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  quanties  of  pulp  produced  by  Germany,  they  have  more  and 
better  forests  to-day  than  they  had  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  come  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  from  Scandinavia  alone,  but  we  have  also  a 
great  deal  of  competition  from  Germany,  which  this  man  does  not 
mention  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  forests  in 
Russia  and  Finland,  or  Finland-Kussia,  they  call  it,  are  gi-eater  than 
anything  we  have  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  Greater  than  the  Canadian  forests? 

Mr.  Jones.  So  far  as  the  territory  is  concerned,  I  think,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  territory  is  quite  restricted. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  pretty  large  territory  in  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Russia  is  a  large  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  great  country  there.  I  believe  that  the 
American  market  can  absorb,  and  will  absorb,  all  the  wood  products 
(pulp  paper)  of  Canada  and  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
maintain  a  fair  market  for  our  goods  and  fair  wages  for  our  work- 
men; but  we  can  not  stand,  so  fer  as  the  sulphite  end  of  it  is  con- 
cerned, the  European  competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  really  afraid  of  Scandinavian  competition 
in  sulphite? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  a  very  serious  matter  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  over  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  have  been  in  the  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  investigating  this  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Po  they  get  ample  water  power  at  the  seashore? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  manufacture  of  sulphite  is  not  so  much  dependent 
on  the  water  power. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  same  as  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  I  presume  they  get  some.  I  don't  know  as 
to  the  full  particulars.  They  probably  have  cheap  coal.  Some  sul- 
phite making  is  operated  wholly  by  steam  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  suppose,  not  knowing,  that  they  did  not 
have  a  cheap  coal  over  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  become  necessary  for  this  committee  to 
make  a  trip  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  I  should  be  pleased  to  accompany  you.  T  want  to 
say  this,  that  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be  considered  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  sulphite  there  is  being 
used  in  the  United  States  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question.  Do  you  mean  the  nor- 
mal sales? 
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The  Chairman.  No,  the  amount  that  is  being  consumed. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  those  figures  very  closely. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  figures  that  have  just  been  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  Total 
amount  of  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  2,059,496  cords. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  much  in  ground  wood;  have  you  those  figures? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  1,361,302  cords;  soda  process,  541,462  cords, 
or  a  total  of  3,962,660  cords  for  all  processes. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  around  two  billion  board  feet,  2  cords  to 
the  thousand,  if  I  figure  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  amount  of  wood  pulp  imported  last  year, 
which  will  be  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  from  Europe,  was  63^83 
tons;  from  Canada  149,827  tons.  Of  course  the  European  was  sul- 
phite and  the  other  mostly  ground  pulp. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  understand  from  those  fibres  that  63,283  tons 
was  all  kinds  of  pulp  imported  from  Europe  this  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  \es,  sir.     All  kinds. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  records  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  show  that  there  was  50,961  tons  of  unbleached 
sulphite  alone  imported,  and  my  impression  is  that  there  is  as  much 
or  more  of  the  bleached  as  of  the  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  your  impression  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  Jones.  These  figures  are  taken  directly  from  the 

The  Chair3ian.  So  are  these.  These  are  complete.  These  are  fig- 
ures taken  from  the  returns  of  all  of  the  customs  officers. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is,  from  Europe  alone? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  giving  the  quantity  and  value  of  wood  pulp 
imported  from  1902  to  1907.  In  1907  the  total  quantity  imported 
altogether  was  213,110  tons,  valued  at  $6,348,857.  The  quantity 
imported  from  Europe  was  63,283  tons,  valued  at  $3,118,585,  and 
from  North  America,  149,827  tons,  valued  at  $3,230,272.  While  the 
amount  imported  from  Europe  was  63,000  tons  and  the  amount  im- 
ported from  America  was  149,000  tons,  the  valuation  was  about  the 
same  in  the  two  places. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  importation  from  Canada  includes  the  ground 
wood  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  importation  from  Europe  would  represent  the 
chemical  pulp  only. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  sulphite? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;   bleached  and  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  had  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
go  through  the  customs  books  at  these  different  collection  points  and 
gather  for  me  the  different  grades  of  importations  according  to  the 
tariff  schedule  under  2  cents  a  pound,  betwen  2  and  2^  cents  a  pound, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  the  tariff  is  collected.  Or 
course,  their  figures  as  they  return  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
do  not  make  that  differentiation,  but  I  wanted  that.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  just  collected  that  for  me  and  has  it  complete  now, 
I  think,  from  all  of  the  ports  that  bring  in  wood  pulp,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  is  one  of  the  ports  on  our  Canadian  boundary, 
and  that  probably  is  at  my  office  at  this  time.    They  said  it  was  com- 
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plete  with  that  one  exception.  That  we  will  have  published  in  a 
short  time  probably. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  first  time  that  any  statistics  have  been 
gathered  by  the  Government  making  the  distinction  between  ground 
pulp  and  these  other  kinds  of  pulp  by  valuations.  Of  course,  you 
get  your  figures  as  to  sulphite,  bleacned  and  unbleached,  not  from  the 
Government,  unless  you  have  somebody  go  to  the  collector's  office 
and  get  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  collectors  do  not  make  returns  that 
way  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  some  one  go  to  the  office  and  get  these  figures 
each  month. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume. we  will  have  those  correct  absolutely. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Government  must  know,  must  it  not,  as  to  whether 
that  is  bleached  or  imbleached  fiber?  The  duty  on  the  unbleached 
is  3.33  and  the  duty  on  bleached  is  5. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  must  know  the  diflFerence. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  must  know  whether  it  is  bleached  or  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  reports  they  do  not  report  each  item 
by  itself.  They  bunch  those  things.  I  wanted  these  separated  and 
they  have  gone  over  their  collectors'  books  and  separated  this  infor- 
mation for  the  benefit  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wanted  to  emphasize  this  point  with  you,  that  while 
my  particular  mill  is  not  dependent  in  any  way  upon  Canada  for 
wood,  barring  forest  fires,  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  we  shall  not  be, 
so  long  as  I  nve ;  that  our  mill  will  not  be  dependent  on  Canada  for 
wood  so  long  as  I  live  or  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  attend  the 
business 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  the  available  supply  of  pulp 
wood  in  the  country  tributary  to  3'our  mill  is  sufficient " 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  run  your  mill  in  perpetuity  on  the  present 
basis? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Xow,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  sentiment  in  Canada.  I  have  been  there  a  good  deal 
in  the  past  few  years  and  have  met  quite  a  number  of  the  buyers  that 
buy  there,  men  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  and  I  believe  that  should 
we  remove  the  tariff  from  pulp  and  paper  we  would  be  more  likely  to 
have  a  prohibitive  or  an  export  duty  put  on  pulp  woods  from  Canada 
than  if  we  kept  on  the  tariff.  And  before  that  is  done  there  should 
be,  as  I  stated  at  first — this  should  be  a  matter  of  regulation  by  treaty 
with  Canada. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
hibitory or  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  in  some  particular  localities  it  would  put 
our  mills  out  of  business.  In  fact,  I  know  it  would  for  a  short  time. 
It  is  no  use  for  us  to  disguise  the  fact  that  we  are  dependent  in  some 
localities  on  Canada  for  wood.  Now,  what  is  the  most  practical 
method  to  perpetuate  our  supply?  Not  only  in  obtaining  wood  in 
Canada  for  the  time  being,  but  allowing  our  own  forests  to  recu- 
perate.   There  are  certain  sections  of  oar  country  where  I  think  the 
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forests  are  reproducing  themselves  to-day,  on  account  of  our  ability 
to  get  wood  from  Canada.  There  are  other  sections  where  it  is 
different.  This  thing  should  not  be  a  question  of  politics,  in  my 
mind.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  question  of  newspaper  men,  whether 
it  be  a  penny  newspaper  or  a  3-cent  newspaper,  against  manufac- 
turers; it  is  a  question  of  protecting  what  we  have  got.  There  are 
millions  and  millions  of  money  invested  and  thousands  of  men  and 
their  families  employed,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  all  there  is. 
When  you  wipe  out  the  pulp  men,  you  wipe  out  all  the  property  that 
there  is  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
at  it  for  the  best  interests  of  all  ?  I  am  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  west;  I  haven't  any  interests  there,  but  the  west  should  have 
free  wood  from  Ontario.  It  is  their  natural  basis  of  supply,  isn't  it, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  aside  from  what  we  have  in  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  it  from 
there.  I  believe  some  business  arrangement  can  be  made  whereby  it 
can  be  obtained  without  detriment  to  the  newspaper  publishers  or  the 
paper  manufacturers.  I  am  a  protectionist  clear  up.  I  would  pro- 
tect the  air  that  comes  in  from  (Janada  if  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  the  New  Eng- 
land people  up  to  the  point  where  they  would  favor  a  general  recip- 
rocal tariff  relation  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Jones.  Why,  no ;  not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  men  who  represent  them  in  govern- 
mental affairs. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  think  so  far  as  pulp  and  paper  are  concerned 
you  could ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  likely  that  Canada  would  enter  into 
a  treaty  that  confined  itself  to  pulp  and  paper  and  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Jokes.  Well,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  this  committee  has  no  jurisdiction  on  the 
.  tariff  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  we  are  just  having  a  sort  of  friendly  talk 
on  this  thing  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  make  a  recommendation  possibly  as  to 
legislation  or  treaty  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  throwing  out  my  particular  views  broadcast.  I 
do  not  know  how  they  hit  anybody.  I  hoped  they  might  coincide  with 
others. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  get  opinions  and  information. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  tell  our  people  in  the  east  that  we  undoubtedly  have 
got  to  face  free  lumber.  I  believe  that  the  west  and  certain  sections 
of  this  country  will  demand  it.  Don't  you  feel  that  way  about  it, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  haven't  given  the  lumber  subject  much 
thought. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  through  the  mill 
after  a  while. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  my  ideas  agreed  with 
his  along  certain  lines.  I  may  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  it 
myself.    But  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  pulp  and  paper 
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we  should  put  Europe,  our  hardest  competitor,  on  an  equal  basis  with 
Canada,  with  which  we  might  make  some  sort  of  a  treaty  that  would 
be  to  our  advantage. 

The  Chaibman.  On  that  point  this  suggestion  might  arise — ^no  one 
would  think  it  necessary  to  protect  this  country  against  European 
wheat,  for  instance.  We  have,  I  suppose,  a  great  deal  more  forest  in 
North  America  than  they  have  in  Europe,  certainly  a  much  larger 
proportion  in  reference  to  population,  and  probably  in  proportion  to 
the  consumption.  And  whether  it  is  necessary  to  protect  this  country 
against  European  lumber  or  European  products  of  lumber  I  have  not 
gone  into  and  I  have  no  idea,  but  I  did  not  suppose  that  was  what 
the  paper  men  feared  half  as  much  as  they  did  Canadian  competition. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  fear  this  Canadian  competition  so  much,  per- 
haps, as  some  others  do.  I  believe  that  this  market,  as  I  have  said, 
is  large  enough  under  normal  conditions  to  absorb  the  entire  product 
of  Canada  in  the  pulp  line,  ground  wood  pulp,  and  quite  a  large 
portion  of  its  sulphite,  if,  on  the  other  handj  Canada  will  make  the 
right  sort  of  a  treaty  or  arrangement  with  us  to  give  us  wood  from 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  Our  mills  in  this  country  have  been  forced  to 
shut  down  during  the  past  year  to  the  extent  of  60  or  60  per  cent. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  fair  for  me  to  make  this  statement:  Last  year 
during  the  boom  times  a  ^eat  many  paper  manufacturers  became 
alarmed.  They  felt  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  all  the  pulp 
they  needed  from  this  country  and  Canada,  unnecessarily  so,  and 
they  made  large  contracts  for  European  pulp,  which  they  have  been 
taking  in  during  this  year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  read 
you  there,  the  products  there  are  increasing  alarmingly,  over  100.000 
tons  per  annum.  We  have  got  to  meet  it  After  they  get  through  in 
England  they  are  going  to  use  us  for  a  dumping  ground.  I  know  of 
a  contract  last  week  for  sulphite  that  was  sold  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  at  less  than  2  cents  per  pound,  and  there  are  no  men  that 
I  know  of  in  this  country  to-day  that  can  put  that  pulp  at  that 
point  at  that  price  without  a  verv  heavy  loss. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  foreign  pulp? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  foreign  pulp. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  the  mills  that  are  using  that  foreign  pulp  prin- 
cipally Eastern  mills? 

Mr.  Jokes.  East  and  west  Perhaps  I  have  got  something  right 
here  about  that,  that  I  got  from  my  broker  in  pulp  a  day  or  two 
ago.  He  says,  referring  to  pulp,  "  I  know  of  a  sale  that  was  made  in 
Kalamazoo  of  a  very  good  grade  of  pulp,  one  that  would  compare 
very  favorably  with  Hinckley  " — that  is  one  of  our  good  mills,  and 
they  make  good  pulp — "  at  197^  Baltimore.  The  rate  from  Baltimore 
to  Kalamazoo  being  16  cents,  this  makes  a  delivery  price  of  213^.  I 
don't  know  of  any  mills  making  sulphite  that  can  afford  to  deliver 
it  at  Kalamazoo  at  that  price  without  losing  money. 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  present? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  mean  without  breaking  the  market  a  little 
bit? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  without  an  actual  loss  at  the  mill.  They  have 
no  fixed  market  price  on  sulphite. 
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The  Chairman.  We  went  into  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing sulphite  quite  extensively  in  our  hearings.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  examined  those  or  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  cost 
varies  a  good  deal  at  different  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  undoubtedly.  I  think  there  are  some  mills 
that  make  a  very  good  profit. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  you  find  a  mill  that  can  produce  sulphite  at 
less  than  $17  upset  price  over  the  cost  of  wood,  1  would  like  to  see 
its  books.    Cost  above  cost  of  wood  at  less  than  $17  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  this  in- 
vestigation any  mill  men  who  make  any  money.  Is  there  anything 
else  that  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  think  that 
is  all  this  afternoon. 


September  16,  1908 — 9  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEOEGE  A.  WHITING,  TAKEN  AT  HIS  MILL 

IN  NEENAH,  WIS, 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany, of  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  a  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving water  conditions  for  hydraulic  purposes,  for  heading  off 
freshets,  and  for  making  as  uniform  a  flow  as  is  possible  for  hydraulic 
purposes.  Our  authority  and  our  rights  are  given  in  the  pamphlet 
which  I  hand  you. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  the  members  of  it  principally  pulp  men  and  sul- 
phite men  and  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  have  a  list  right  here.  I  have  got  the  Govern- 
ment's estunate  of  this  water  back  to  1887.  I  have  been  working  at 
this  proposition  for  over  seventeen  years  in  one  way  and  another,  until 
we  finally,  a  year  ago,  succeeded  in  getting  legislation  where  we 
work  in  connection  with  the  State  board  of  forestry.  You  will  notice 
that  our  organization  is  a  private  organization,  a  company  of  indi- 
viduals, and  its  duties  are  prescribed  m  this  way 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  special  charter,  I  see,  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Chapter  335  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  of  1907,  a 
special  charter  as  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes.  You  will  notice  that  we  have  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  It  is  estimated  there  are  about  1,200  of  these  lakes 
north  of  the  center  line  of  Lincoln  Countv.  These  white  places  on 
the  map  that  I  show  you,  Twin  Lakes,  Vieux  de  Sert,  Minocqua^ 
Sand  Lake,  Eagle  Cham,  were  our  property  when  we  went  into  this 
proposition.  We  have  bought  since  then  probably  4  billion  feet  of 
these  lakes.  I  haven't  my  engineer's  report  here,  but  I  have  got  this 
checked  up.  We  have  bought  up  these  several  lakes.  We  bad  at 
that  time  2,600  million  foot  storage,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  it,  in 
these  lakes.'  Since  then  we  have  bought  the  big  St.  Germaine,  200 
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million,  another  1,000  million,  another  180  million,  another  150  mil- 
lion, another  300  million,  another  150  million. 

Mr.  Eyan.  The^  are  supposed  to  contain  that  many  cubic  feet  of 
water? 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  many  cubic  feet  of  water  for  storage  pur- 
poses. There  are  a  few  rights  upon  these  lakes  that  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  final  signatures,  but  we  have  got  control  of 
these  lakes. 

The  Chairman.  The  main  purpose  of  this  Wisconsin  Valley  Im- 
provement Company  is  to  conserve  the  water  supplv,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  to  conserve  the  water  supply  in  unifying  the 
flow  for  hydraulic  purposes  and  heading  off  freshets.  After  they  had 
taken  the  timber  off  of  there,  we  would  get  freshets  if  we  had  not 
these  lakes,  that  would  wipe  us  off  the  map.  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  the  water  supply,  the  power  supply,  was  the  best  of  the 
natural  resources  that  we  have  got.  It  is  ahead  of  the  coal  mine, 
because  you  dig  coal  out  of  a  hole  and  it  is  not  replenished,  while 
•  the  water  comes  down  and  is  raised  by  the  sun  and  goes  back  and  is 
as  nearly  perpetual  as  possibly  can  be,  unless  some  such  conditions 
prevail  as  have  this  year,  which  has  made  a  terrible  drought  through- 
out the  country,  ^ou  will  notice  that  we  are  organized  with  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  but  we  can  not  exercise  that  power  until 
we  receive  the  consent  of  the  stiite  board  of  forestry.  The  intent  is 
to  maintain  the  moisture  there  in  order  to  assist  reforesting,  to  head 
off  the  freshets  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  keep  as  near  uniform  level 
of  these  lakes  as  possible.  We  can  not  draw  those  lakes  up  there  to 
exceed  18  inches,  I  think,  during  the  time  of  navigation.  I  mean  a 
point  6  inches  above  the  high  water  and  12  inches  below.  That  is 
m  order  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  the  shore  line.  From  the  15th  of 
November  until  the  next  spring  we  can  draw  the  entire  water  down 
to  the  dead  head.  In  some  of  these  lakes  we  draw  from  48  to  60 
inches  off  from  that  immense  area  of  water  that  would  naturally  go 
over  our  dams  in  a  freshet,  and  it  has  increased  the  value  of  the  en- 
tire 614-foot  fall  of  the  Wisconsin  River. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That,  of  course,  does  not  increase  the  maximum  flow, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  makes  a  mean  flow.  The  mean  flow  of  the  Wis- 
consin River,  as  given  by  the  government  report  at  Merrill,  is  8  per 
cent  more  than  the  mean  flow  at  Kaukauna,  but  the  maximum  and 
minimum  flow  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  river  being  so  erratic,  as 
shown  in  these  reports  here,  the  extreme  low-water  flow  at  Stevens 
Point  in  1887,  he  gives  here  low  water  dry  year  1,512  cubic  feet  flow. 
This  is  the  minimum.  Ordinary  low  water,  2,160  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. Average  water  per  year,  5,222.  Extreme  high  water,  42,600. 
See  what  we  are  going  against.  You  can  see  the  river  a  mile  wide. 
That  was  in  1887. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  in  the  Geo- 
logical Department  keeps  a  record  of  the  extreme  measurement  of 
these  rivers? 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  do;  but  they  do  not  work  out  in  practice. 
They  have  records  at  "Madison  and  the  hvdrographic  department  at 
Wadiington  has  records,  and  I  can  fumisli  you  those  records.  They 
are  somewhere  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  those. 
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Mr.  Whiting.  The  average  precipitation  for  the  years  given  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  River  irom  observations  taken  at  the  fol- 
lowing stations,  Antigo,  Crandon,  North  Crandon'  Hefford  Junction, 
MeiriTl,  Keopenick,  Tomahawk,  Minocqua,  the  grand  average  was 
30.87  inches.  That  was  the  water  in  1907.  The  rainfall  for  1907 
was  23.16  inches.  Now  we  have  a  drainage  area  on  the  Wisconsin 
River  at  its  lowest  point  of  power  of  7,865  square  miles.  At  the  Wis- 
consin River  Paper  Company,  which  is  practically  centrally  located 
on  the  river,  we  have  5,005  square  miles  of  drainage  area.  It  is  a 
mathematical  proposition  for  any  hydraulic  engineer  to  take  this 
data,  or  any  intelligent  man,  and  figure  out  what  the  result  of  the 
dry  weather  is  on  powers  that  we  have  ^ot  to-day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  any  of  them  right  now  seriously  inconven- 
ienced because  they  haven't  got  sufficient  water? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Facts  are  better  than  fiction.  I  will  give  you  history. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get,  I  take  it,  the  full  benefit  of  your 
service  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  account  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  is  no  navigation  in  the  Wisconsin  River. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  allow  you  to  draw  down  the  water 
on  account  of  navigation  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  the  same  level 
that  you  can  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  right.  Then  I  would  say  another  thing. 
At  the  mouth  of  Cranberry  Lake  we  are  just  installing  a  dam ;  we  are 
putting  in  cement  dams  up  there  and  making  them  permanent;  we 
are  just  installing  a  dam  with,  I  think,  twelve  to  fourteen  foot  rise 
where  we  put  in  slides  to  take  the  boats  out  of  the  lower  lake  into  the 
lake  above,  at  an  expense  of  about  $20,000.  That  was  part  of  our 
contract  with  the  State,  to  make  that  stream  navigable  for  pleasure 
boats. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood 
pulp  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  water  power,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes.  Here  are  our  year's  runs  right  here :  January, 
19,800 — these  are  supposed  to  be  low  months — February,  19,150; 
March,  45,600,  and  April,  76,150.  That  is  bundles  of  pulp,  40  pounds 
to  the  bundle. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Ground  in  the  mill  here  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Ground  in  our  mill  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  The 
biggest  part  of  our  business  is  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  May,  74,600 : 
June,  60,700;  July,  51,900,  and  August,  15,200. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  last  month. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes.    Up  to  the  IBth  of  this  month,  7,850. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  amount  is 
controlled  entirely  by  the  water  supply  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  amount  of  the  pulp  is  controlled  entirely  by 
our  water  supply  to  reach  our  wheels  for  pulp  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  In  April  and  May  you  had  all  the  water  you  could 
use,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Whiting.  And  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  all  you  could  use? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  then  your  mills  were  running  at  full 
capacity  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  and  we  were  storing  that  pulp.  Now  we  have 
to  buy  or  close  down  in  this  present  condition.    Even  with  the  bad 
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Tear  of  1907,  in  September  we  made  49,500  and  October  we  made 
56,eO0. 

The  Craibmax,  The  present  drought  is  what  would  be  called  an 
extreme  drought,  I  take  it. 

^Ir.  Whutng.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  an  extreme  drought  and  something 
that  I  do  not  think  has  occurred  since  18S6.  I  haven't  the  data  bacK 
to  1886  only  as  I  get  it  from  the  Government  report  Let  me  show 
you  a  normal  vear.  We  will  take  the  vear  1906 :  January  we  made 
49,000;  February,  41,400;  March,  52,000;  April,  69,000;  May,  74,250; 
June,  68,600;  July.  56,400;  August,  55,000;  September,  64,900;  Octo- 
ber, 54,600;  November,  82,500,  and  December,  56,500.     ' 

;Mr.  Ryax.  Why  were  the  first  two  months  of  1908,  January  and 
February,  so  exceptionally  low. 

'Sir.  A^HTTTNG.  yVe  had  not  precipitation.  Nature  did  not  furnish 
us  with  it. 

Mr.  Ryax.  Were  you  able  to  draw  water  off  from  your  storage 
up  here  ? 

The  Chairmax.  In  other  words,  was  that  falling  off  in  January 
and  February  due  to  water  supply,  or  was  it  due  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  mills  for  other  reasons? 

Mr.  WHrriNG.  It  was  due  to  water  supply. 

The  Chairman.  In  January  and  February  ? 

Mr.  WHrnxo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  This  year? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes;  it  was  due  to  water  supply.  I  can  give  you 
the  water  every  day,  if  necessary.  Every  day  I  get  reports  of  the 
whole  proposition  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  go  so  very  low  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  this  year  when  you  could  let  more  water  come 
'down. 

Mr.  Whiting.  We  exhausted  our  water.  We  had  not  the  amount 
of  storage.    Let  me  go  back  a  little  further.    In  1907,  when  we  were 

gtting  this  legislation  through  the  legislature,  we  had  some  un- 
iendly  friends  up  there  who  blew  out  a  couple  of  our  dams  and  let 
out,  I  think,  some  12  miles  area  of  our  water,  and  for  that  reason,  of 
course,  we  had  not  that  amount  of  water.  Then  another  thing,  we 
had  not  our  system  in  as  well  as  we  had  previous  to  that  when  we 
owned  it  before  the  State  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  are 
financed  in  this  way — our  stock  can  draw  but  6  per  cent.  The  railroad 
commission  passes  on  our  tolls,  and  we  are  allowed  to  charge  toll  at 
the  rate  of  6  j)er  cent  and  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  this  propo- 
sition, so  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  make  a  stock-jobbing  or 
profit-making  institution  out  of  this  to  exceed  the  6  per  cent  of  our 
capital  stock  and  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance.  They  take  our 
engineer's  report  and  our  secretary  and  treasurer's  report  and  they 
have  a  hearing  on  a  certain  date  and  all  water  users  and  all  parties 
are  invited  to  appear,  and  if  they  have  any  objection  to  the  tolls 
it  is  passed  upon  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Is  that  toll  per  cubic  foot  passing  a  given  point  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  toll  per  cubic  foot  for  storage  proposition. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  water  that  you  had  in  storage  last  January  and 
February  was  not  of  much  use  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  didn't  have  any,  would  you  have  been  compelled 
to  close? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Entirely;  that  is,  so  far  as  pulp  making  is  con- 
cerned. We  did  not  draw  out  of  those  storage  basins  to  exceed,  I 
think,  26,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a  minute,  where  with  the  storage 
basins  we  have  now  we  ought  to  be  able,  if  we  have  any  precipitation, 
to  draw  from  50  to  75  cubic  feet  of  water  a  minute. 

Mr.  Ryan.  January  and  February  of  1908  were  exceptionally  bad 
months,  were  they? 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  were,  and  January  and  February  of  1906  were 
exceptionallv  good  biecause  we  had  a  rainy  season  all  through  the 
winter  nearly.  We  did  not  get  to  exceed  75  per  cent  of  our  normal 
precipitation.  In  my  judgment  there  is  not  a  hydraulic  engineer, 
whether  it  is  a  private  engineer  or  a  Government  engineer,  but  what 
figures  the  rnii-ofF  a  great  deal  more  than  it  will  work  out  in  practical 
use.  It  is  a  criticism  that  I  have  made  to  a  great  many  thorough 
hydraulic  engineers,  that  their  estimates  were  too  heavy.  I  don't 
know  any  more  about  hydraulic  engineering  than  a  horse  does  about 
his  parentage,  but  I  have  been  building  dams  and  using  water  for 
twenty  years  and  I  know  something  about  the  practical  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  from  your  observation  and  ex- 
perience for  many  years  in  Wisconsin,  do  you  think  there  has  been 
any  shortage  or  diminution  in  the  rain  on  account  of  cutting  off  the 
forests  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  From  the  data  at  hand,  I  would  hardh^  think  so.  I 
think  there  has  been  this,  that  we  have  got  our  freshets  earlier,  and  I 
will  explain  this  way,  that  when  the  forests  were  up  there  the  snow 
would  get  into  the  roots  under  the  trees  and  leaves  and  mulch  and  it 
would  be  June  and  July  before  it  would  get  down,  but  now  being  ex-^ 
posed  to  the  sun  we  get  it  quick,  and  of  course  coming  into  the  reser  * 
voirs  quick  and  we  naturally  get  more  than  we  would  if  it  was  held 
back  in  the  springs  or  in  the  mulch. 

The  ChairMx\n.  Is  most  of  that  country  that  has  been  cut  over 
and  the  pine  forest  cut  out  grown  up  with  some  kind  of  underbrush 
or  new  foresting,  small  stun? 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  are  reforesting  parts  of  it  and  in  other  parts 
the  growth  of  small  stuff  is  very  healthy  and  very  vigorous — that  is, 
wherever  there  is  any  show  of  moisture  being  maintained.  My  ob- 
servation has  not  been  back  of  the  lakes  to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  prettv  well  grown  up  with  young  stuff? 

Mr.  Whiting.  No  ;  I  do  not  find  it  so.  There  is  one  peculiar  thing 
about  all  this  western  country — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  much  in 
other  countries — but  you  let  a  windfall  go  through  or  a  forest  fire 
and  the  first  thing  that  bobs  up  is  a  lot  of  poplars.  Our  state  forester 
says  that  this  seed  has  been  lying  probably  for  a  century  dormant, 
and  the  heat  and  exposure  has  brought  a  condition  that  propagates 
them  and  starts  them  to  grow  th.  After  these  poplar  or  these  quicker- 
growing  trees  come  up,  their  usefulness  is  simply  in  protecting  the 
white  pine  that  follows  them,  and  in  a  few  years  the  poplar  dies  out 
and  the  white  pine  comes  up. 

The  Chairman.  They  shade  the  ground? 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  bring  about  another  condition,  with  these  seeds 
lying  dormant  in  the  ground  so  long  they  act  simply  as  a  mother  hen 
that  nests  the  white  pine  and  it  will  come  right  up  every  time  you  get 
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rid  of  these  poplar  forests,  and  you  will  see  the  little  white  pine 
coming  and  often  the  poplar  will  get  black  and  die  and  rot  away  and 
the  pine  will  come  up. 

'Shr.  Kyan.  Same  as  it  was  before? 

]Mr.  Whttixg.  Yes,  I  am  working  ri^t  hand  in  clove  with  our 
state  forester,  Mr.  Griffith.  I  think  he  is  as  thorou^ly  competent 
and  as  conscientious  a  man  as  there  is  in  the  business,  and  he  is  a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  Pinchot.  You  asked  me  a  question  regarding 
precipitation. 

The  Chairmax.  Just  in  a  general  way. 

'Sir.  Whiting.  There  is  the  precipitation  for  the  twelve  years  right 
there  [referring  to  a  table]. 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Whiting  presents  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Wis- 
consin Valley  Improvement  Company,"  a  record  of  its  organization, 
its  articles  oi  incorporation  and  b3'-laws,  the  law  enacted  lor  its  gov- 
ernment, with  a  statement  of  its  purposes : 

WISCONSIN  VALLEY  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

(A  record  of  its  organixation,  its  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  the  law  enacted  for 
its  goyemment,  a  statement  of  its  purposes.] 

* 

Introductory. 

The  imi>ortauco  of  the  Wisconsiu  Uiver  as  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the 
northern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  in  the  development  industrially  and  otherwise 
of  this  large  region  has  been  long  recognized.  In  early  days  the  use  of  the 
stream  as  a  highway  for  transporting  logs  and  timber  i)roduots  was  the  most 
important.  In  later  years,  and  esi)ecially  since  the  discovery  of  Improved 
methods  of  transmitting  power  electrically,  its  water  i)owers  have  been  recog- 
nized as  at  least  of  equal  imi)ortance.  To  make  the  river  most  serviceable  for 
both  navigation  and  jxiwer  uses  necessitates  the  storing  of  its  waters  in  seasons 
of  floods  for  use  in  times  of  drought,  so  as  to  make  the  flow  in  the  river  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible.  After  many  conferences,  particii)ated  in  by  repre- 
sentatives from  every  county  on  the  Wisconsin  River  north  of  Kllbourn  City,  a 
plan  of  action  was  unanimously  agreed  ui)on  during  the  summer  of  lOtHi,  and  at 
a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1906, 
the  following  articles  of  organization  were  unanimously  approved  and  adopted, 
and  Messrs.  George  A.  Whiting,  Walter  Alexander,  R.  B.  Tweedy,  I^ewls  M. 
Alexander,  A.  H.  Reld,  Xeal  Brown,  B.  R.  Goggins,  and  G.  D.  Jones  were 
requested  to  duly  sign  and  acknowledge  such  articles,  and  these  gentlemen, 
together  with  Messrs.  Mart  Hirzel,  A.  W.  Shelton,  and  W.  E.  Brown,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  suitable  law  to  enable 
the  company  to  perform  its  labors  and  duties  efficiently. 

George  A.  Whiting  presided  at  each  of  said  conference  meetings,  and  G.  D. 
Jones  acttHl  as  secretary. 

ARTICLES   OF   INCX)RPORATION. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents:  That  George  A.  Whiting,  Walter  Alexander, 
R.  B.  Tweedy,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  A.  H.  Reid,  Neal  Brown,  B.  R.  Goggins, 
and  G.  D.  Jones,  being  all  adult  persons  and  residents  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, do  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge  the  following  articles : 

Article  I. — Purposes, 

Said  parties  hereby  associate  together  for  the  puri)08e  of  forming  a  corpora- 
tion under  and  pursuant  to  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  particu- 
larly chapter  86  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes  of  1S98,  as  amended,  for  the  follow- 
ing stated  business  and  purposes,  to  wit : 

To  establish,  create,  maintain,  and  operate  a  system  of  water  reservoirs  lo- 
cated in,  upon,  or  along  the  Wisconsin  River  at  points  north  of  the  north  line 
of  townships  41,  Vilas  County,  Wis.,  and  in,  upon,  or  along  each,  any,  and  every 
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direct  or  indirect  tributary  of  the  Wisconsin  River  that  discharges  into  said 
river  at  any  point  north  of  the  south  line  of  Lincoln  County  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  purposes  of  producing  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  of  water  as 
practicable  In  the  Tomahawk  and  Wisconsin  risers  throughout  all  seasons,  by 
holding  baclc  and  storing  up  in  said  reservoirs  surplus  water  in  times  of  great 
supply  and  gradually  discharging  the  same  In  times  of  drought  and  scarcity, 
and  thereby  improving  the  navigation  and  usefulness  of  said  Tomahawk  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  and  their  tributaries  throughout  their  entire  length,  for  all 
other  purposes  for  which  the  same  may  be  legally  used,  and  diminishing  the 
injury  by  floods  and  freshets  to  property  located  along,  upon,  or  across  the  said 
Tomahawk  and  Wisconsin  rivers;  to  erect,  construct,  and  maintain  all  such 
dams,  sluiceways,  locks,  and  other  structures  in,  along,  or  across  any  and  all 
such  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks  as  may  be  necessary  or  reasonably  convenient 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  to  clean  out,  straighten,  deepen,  or  other- 
wise improve  any  of  said  lakes,  rivers,  or  creaks,  and  build  and  operate  flooding 
dams  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ready  flowing  of  water  into  said  Tomahawk  and 
Wisconsin  rivers,  and  the  driving,  holding  and  handling  of  logs  and  other  float- 
ables  in  any  such  improved  stream ;  to  purchase,  acquire,  hold  and  exercise  any 
and  all  franchises  and  powers  heretofore  granted,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  improvement  in 
any  manner,  of  any  such  streams  and  lakes;  to  collect  and  receive  all  tolls  col- 
lectable by  the  terms  of  any  franchise  or  power  that  may  be  acquired  by  it: 
to  buy,  acquire,  hold,  pledge  and  sell  stock  in  any  other  corporation  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  for  navigation  or  other  purposes  the  said  Wiscon- 
sin River,  or  any  of  the  said  tributaries  thereof  above  mentioned ;  to  purchase, 
hold  and  mortgage  or  sell  an/ and  all  real  estate  or  personal  property  that  may 
be  necessary  or  reasonably  convenient  for  use  in  accomplishing  the  general  pur- 
poses hereinbefore  si)ecified ;  to  exercise  all  powers  of  eminent  domain  that  said 
corporation  may  at  any  time  acquire  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  carry  on  all 
other  lines  of  business  incidental  to  or  reasonably  convenient  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  general  purposes  hereinbefore  stated. 

Article  II. — Name  and  location. 

The  name  of  such  corporation  shall  be  "  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany," and  its  location  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Wausau,  Wis. 

AsTiCLE  III. — Capital  stock. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be  $100,000,  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  said  stock  sliall  be  1,000,  and  the  amount  of  each  share  shall 
be  $100. 

Article  IV. — Officers. 

The  general  ofllcers  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  number  of  directors  fehall  be  seven.  The 
directors  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders  and  the  general  officers 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board  of  directors,  at  such  time  or  times 
respectively  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation.  The 
offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  held  by  one  person.  The  board  of 
directors  shall  have  power  to  create  and  fill  at  their  pleasure  such  other  minor 
offices  as  may  be  found  necessary.  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  a  director 
except  for  special  services. 

Article  V. — Duties  of  officers. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  general  officers  shall  be  as  follows : 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  shall  have  all  the  power  and  perform  all  the  duties 
usually  Incident  to  the  office  of  president  of  a  corporation,  and  shall  have  such 
further  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  or  board  of 
directors. 

The  vice-president  shall,  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  or  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  In  that  office,  perform  the  duties  and  have  the  powers  of  the  president. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  and  of  the  directors ;  keep  a  record  of  the  capital  stock  and  trans- 
fers and  assignments  thereof;  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  corporate  seal,  and 
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shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usually  Incident  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary and  such  as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  by-laws  or  the  board  of  directors. 

The  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  moneys  of  the  corporation,  and 
shall  disburse  the  same  as  he  shall  be  authorized  by  the  by-laws  or  board  of 
directors.  He  shall  annually  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
and  as  often  as  required  by  the  board  of  directors  the  financial  condition  of 
the  corporation,  which  report  shall  set  forth  the  nature  and  amount  of  business 
transacted  during  the  year.  He  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  account  of  the 
moneys  of  the  corporation,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usually  inci- 
dent to  his  office. 

Abticle  YI. — Members  or  stocktioldera. 

Persons  appearing  by  the  stock  record  of  said  corporation  as  holding  stock 
therein  shall  be  members  thereof  and  none  others. 

No  subscription  to,  and  no  transfer  of,  any  capital  stock  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  accepted  or  be  valid  unless  by  the  contract  of  subscription  or  transfer 
the  same  shall  be  made  upon  the  express  condition  that  this  corporation  shall 
have  at  all  times  the  right,  at  the  option  of  its  board  of  directors,  to  purchase 
from  the  stockholder,  his  i)ersonal  representatives  or  assigns,  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  such  holder's  stock  In  said  corporation  at  a  price  equal  to  the  par 
value  thereof,  such  option  to  be  exercisable  when  any  of  the  following  con- 
ditions arise: 

(a)  In  case  any  stockholder  shall  not  be,  or  shall  cease  to  be  either  an  owner 
or  a  lessee  of  a  water  power  benefited  or  capable  of  being  benefited  by  this 
corporation's  works,  or  a  person  in  charge  and  control  of  such  water  power  so  as 
to  stand  in  place  of  the  owner  thereof  in  some  capacity,  and 

(6)  In  case  any  stockholder  shall  hold  a  greater  proportion  of  all  of  the  out- 
standing capital  stock  of  this  corporation  than  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  the 
water  power  so  owned,  leased  or  represented  by  him  and  capable  of  being  bene- 
fited as  above  mentioned  shall  bear  to  the  sum  of  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of 
all  of  such  water  powers  on  the  Wisconsin  and  Tomahawk  rivers  between  the 
headwaters  thereof  and  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Kilbourn  City,  Wis.,  excluding 
all  undeveloped  water  powers  not  capable  of  developing  a  theoretical  10-foot 
head,  or  more,  in  which  event  this  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
only  the  excess  of  such  proportion  of  the  stock  held  by  such  stockholder. 

(c)  In  case  any  such  owner,  lessee  or  representative  not  then  holding  any  of 
the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation  or  not  then  holding  his  full  proportion  of  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  his  water  power  as  above 
set  forth  shall  apply  to  the  board  of  directors  to  purchase  such  additional  stock 
as  shall  bring  his  stock  holdings  up  to  such  proportion,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  board  of  directors  and  they  shall  be  authorized  to  purchase  pursuant  to  the 
option  aforesaid  from  the  stockholders  described  in  subdivision  (a)  above,  or  if 
there  be  none  such  then  from  those  described  in  subdivision  (6)  and  resell  to 
such  applicant  a  sufficient  amount  to  correct  any  such  disproportion.  In  comput- 
ing the  proportion  aforesaid  all  the  owners,  lessees,  and  other  representatives 
of  each  water  power  shall  be  treated  as  a  unit  and  the  board  of  directors  shall 
be  empowered  to  determine  such  proportion.  The  "  cubic  foot  storage  fall "  of 
each  water  power  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  height  of  the  head  of 
water  that  may  be  obtained  by  proper  development  of  such  water  power  by  the 
storage  capacity,  expressed  In  cubic  feet,  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  corporation 
available  for  use  in  benefiting  such  power.  The  capacities  of  reservoirs  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  amount  of  water  available  to  be  stored  and  drawn  from  such 
reservoirs  by  the  corporation's  works.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  call  to  their  assistance  disinterested  competent  hydraulic  engineers 
to  determine  such  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  each  power,  unless  they  unanimously 
agree  on  the  amount. 

Notice  of  the  option  aforesaid  shall  appear  on  the  face  of  every  stock  certifi- 
cate issued  by  the  corporation.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  by 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  option  above  mentioned,  to  maintain  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corrwratlon  among  all  the  stockholders  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  the  water 
powers  as  above  outlined. 

Abticle  VII. — First  meeting  of  stock  subscribers . 

The  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation 
8hall  be  called  by  the  signers  of  the  articles  as  soon  as,  but  not  before,  a  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  aggregating  70  per  cent  of  the 
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authorized  capital  stock,  each  subscription  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  foot 
storage  fall  of  the  water  power  repre^sented,  shall  be  obtained  from  the  owners^ 
lessees  or  other  representatives  of  the  water  powers  aforesaid  of  the  Tomahawk 
and  Wisconsin  rivers  above  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Kllboum  City,  Wis.  In 
determining  when  such  subscriptions  shall  have  been  received,  only  undeveloped 
water  powers  capable  of  developing  a  10  foot  or  greater  head  and  developed 
powers  of  any  head  shall  be  considered.  Such  first  meeting  shall  be  held  at  such 
convenient  point  in  the  Wisconsin  Hiver  valley  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
signers  of  the  articles.  At  least  five,  and  not  more  than  ten,  days'  notice  by  mall 
shall  be  given  to  each  stock  subscriber  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting. 

Abticle  VIII. — Tolls  and  charges. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  so  fix,  determine  and  charge 
tolls,  fees  or  other  charges  laid  or  collected  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  water 
power  owners  by  the  works  of  said  corporation,  that  not  more  than  sufficient 
funds  shall  be  collected  to  pay  an  annual  dividend  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in 
of  6  per  cent  after  paying  all  the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  system 
of  reservoirs  and  other  works  of  the  corporation,  not  including,  how^ever,  the  cost 
of  any  betterment  or  extension  of  the  system  of  works  or  reservoirs.  All  charges 
for  benefits  conferreil  on  owners,  lessees,  or  other  representatives  of  water 
powers  shall  be  made  pro  rata  in  accordance  with  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of 
all  operated  water  powers  benefited.  In  case  any  particular  water  power  shall 
be  used  by  more  than  one  person  such  fees,  tolls,  or  charges  shall  be  payable  by 
the  person  or  persons  receiving  the  benefit  and  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
received. 

Article  IX. — Use  of  reservoirs. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  so  manage  and  operate  the  works  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  the  reservoirs  tributary  to  each  of  said  rivers  shall  be  used  primarily 
to  serve  to  best  advantage  the  water  ix>wers  on  the  same  stream  and  the  use  of 
all  reservoirs  shall  be  so  managed  as  to  equitably  and  proportionally  benefit 
each  water  power  on  the  same  stream  as  comimred  wth  the  others.  This  article 
shall  not  be  amended  except  by  a  vote  in  favor  thereof  of  at  least  five-sixths 
of  all  outstanding  capital  stock. 

Abticie  X. — Removal  of  officers. 

Any  director  or  other  officer  of  the  corporation  who  shall  either  Intentionally 
or  by  reason  of  lack  of  reasonable  attention  and  consideration  violate  any  of 
his  duties  enjoined  upon  him  by  these  articles  shall  be  subject  to  removal  from 
office  by  any  court  of  general  jurisdiction,  otherwise  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
action  in  an  action  in  equity,  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  aggrieved. 

In  witness  whereof  the  jmrties  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  this 
21st  day  of  September,  1906. 

Geo.  a.  Whitiko. 

Walter  Alexander. 

R.  B.  Tweedy. 

Lewis  M.  Alexander. 

A.  H.  Reid. 
Neal  Brown. 

B.  R.  GoGOiNS. 
G.  D.  Jones. 

In  i>resence  of — 

Margaret  Ryan, 
John  L.  Sell. 

acknowledgment. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  Marathon  County^  ss. 

Personally  came  before  me  this  21st  day  of  September,  3906,  the  above  named, 
Geo.  A.  Whiting,  Walter  Alexander,  R.  B.  Tweedy,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  A.  H. 
Reid,  Neal  Brown,  B.  R.  Googlns,  and  G.  D.  Jones,  to  me  known  to  be  the  per- 
sons who  executed  the  foregoing  articles  of  Incorporation,  and  they  severally 
acknowledged  the  execution  of  said  articles  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein 
stated. 

Witness^y  hand  and  official  seal.  My  notarial  commission  expires  April  12, 
1908. 

Margaret  Ryan, 
Notary  Puhlic,  Wisconsin, 
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ACT  OF  LEGISLATURE. 

The  committee  appointed  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  suitable  law  to  entitle 
the  company  to  perform  its  duties  and  labors  officially,  prepared  and  proposed 
a  measure  for  presentation  to  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  at  the  1907  session. 
The  measure  was  Imiwrtant,  and  was  given  very  careful  consideration  by  the 
legislature,  and  on  June  22,  1907,  chapter  335  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  for 
1907  was  duly  approved  by  the  governor,  and  was  published  June  24,  1907,  and 
is  as  follows: 

LAW6  OF  WISCONSIN  1907,  CHAPTER  335. 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  to  construct,  acquire,  and 
maintain  a  system  of  water  reservoirs  located  on  the  trlbutfetrles  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  north  of  the  south  line  of  township  34  north,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
uniform  flow  of  water  in  the  Wisconsin  River  and  its  said  tributaries,  and  thereby 
improving  the  navigation  and  other  uses  of  said  streams  and  diminishing  the  injury 
to  property  both  public  and  private. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  (Location  of  reservoirs,  acquisition  and  protection  of  other  fran- 
chises. Eagle  River  to  he  kept  navigable;  tolls,) — Subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  hereinafter  provided  for,  authority  is  hereby  granted  unto  Wisconsin 
VaUey  Improvement  Company,  in  order  to  promote  the  purposes  hereinafter 
set  forth,  to  create,  construct,  acquire,  maintain,  and  operate  a  system  of 
water  reservoirs  located  In  or  along  the  Wisconsin  River  at  points  north  of 
township  40  north,  of  range  10  east,  and  in  or  along  any  or  all  of  the  direct  or 
indirect  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  River  that  discharge  into  said  river  at  any 
point  north  of  the  south  line  of  township  34  north,  in  this  State,  excepting  that 
part  of  the  Eagle  River  and  lakes  lying  between  the  point  where  Eagle  River 
enters  Cranberry  I^ke,  in  section  31,  township  40  north,  of  range  11  east,  and 
the  Wisconsin  River,  and  for  that  purpose  said  grantee  may  construct,  acquire, 
and  maintain  all  such  dams,  booms,  sluiceways,  locks,  and  other  structures  ln» 
along,  or  across  any  and  all  of  said  tributaries,  not  above  excepted,  and  the  said 
portion  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  as  may  be  necessary  or  reasonably  convenient 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  grant,  and  may  clean  out,  straighten,  deepen,^ 
or  otherwise  improve  any  of  said  tributaries  in  order  to  improve  the  navigation 
thereof  and  of  said  Wisconsin  River  and  prevent  injury  to  property  bordering 
on  said  waters.  All  franchises,  other  than  corporate  franchises,  and  all  ripa- 
rian rights  and  rights  of  flowage,  either  perfected  or  Inchoate,  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  grant,  by  any  person  or  by  any  corporation  organized  to  improve  the 
navigation  for  any  puri)ose,  of  either  of  said  Wisconsin  or  Tomahawk  rivers 
or  any  of  their  tributaries,  not  above  excepted,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  made 
assignable  to  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  and  shall  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  In  the  possession  and  ownership  of  such  assignee  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  this  act  as  the  same  may  be  before  assignment  to  accom- 
plish their  original  purpose.  But  this  act  shall  not  amend  or  repeal  chapter 
532  of  the  laws  of  1887,  nor  chapter  252  of  the  laws  of  1889,  nor  chapter  483  of 
the  laws  of  1905,  nor  chapter  26  of  the  laws  of  1903,  nor  any  amendment  thereof, 
nor  abridge  the  rights,  powers,  or  duties  conferred  by  said  acts,  nor  authorize 
the  taking  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  by  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  of  any  property  used  under  or  pursuant  to  said  acts  nor  any  other 
property  devoted  to  public  uses,  except  that  the  dam  authorized  by  and  now 
maintained  under  said  chapter  532  of  the  laws  of  1887  may  be  raised,  or  a  new 
dam  or  dams,  which  are  hereby  authorized,  may  be  constructed  and  maintained 
in  and  across  the  Eagle  River  between  Long  and  Cranberry  lakes  at  any  con- 
vaiient  point  or  points  in  townships  39  and  40  north,  of  range  11  east,  so  a» 
to  raise  and  hold  the  water  in  Long  Lake  aforesaid  6  inches,  and  no  more,  higher 
than  the  high-water  mark  to  which  the  water  has  been  customarily  raised  and 
held  by  means  of  said  present  dam ;  provided,  however,  that  between  May  1  and 
the  succeeding  November  1  of  each  year  the  waters  shall  not  be  drawn  down  in 
Long  Lake  more  than  18  inches  below  said  present  high-water  mark  as  estab- 
lished by  said  dam  now  constructed  and  maintained ;  and  provided  further,  that 
said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall  prior  to  June  1,  1909,  by 
BQCh  dam  or  dams  and  by  locks,  marine  slides,  or  other  safe  and  convenient 
mettDS^  make  and  thereafter  maintain  the  Eagle  River  between  said  Long  and 
Onmbeity  lakes  laavlgaflMe  for  the  safe  and  convenient  passage  of  boats  ot  eAl 
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kinds  and  sizes  up  to  and  including  boats  50  feet  in  length  and  12  foot  beam 
and  drawing  5  feet  of  water.  Said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Gompany 
shall  have  the  right  to  charge  and  collect  reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  for  the 
passage  of  boats  through  and  over  said  works  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
boat,  not,  however,  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  actual  cost  of  the  care,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  said  locks,  marine  slides,  or  other  means  of  passage. 

Sec.  2.  (Purposes  of  reservoirs,) — ^The  said  authority  is  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  of  water  as  practicable  in  the  Wis- 
consin and  Tomahawk  rivers  through  all  seasons  by  holding  back  and  storing 
up  in  said  reservoirs  the  surplus  water  In  times  of  great  supply,  and  discharging 
the  same  in  times  of  drought  and  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  thereby,  and  by  other 
means,  improving  the  navigation  of  said  Wisconsin  and  Tomahawk  rivers 
throughout  their  entire  length  for  boats,  barges,  and  other  water  craft,  and 
for  the  running,  driving,  rafting,  booming,  storing,  sorting,  and  delivering  of 
logs,  timber  and  lumber,  and  other  forest  products,  and  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  usefulness  of  said  streams  for  all  public  purposes,  and  of  diminish- 
ing the  damage  and  injury  by  floods  and  freshets  to  property,  both  public  and 
private,  located  along  said  waters.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley Improvement  CJompany  to  so  manage,  operate,  and  maintain  all  of  its  said 
reservoirs  and  other  works  that  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  be  accomplished  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  and  so  that  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  of  water 
as  practicable  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times  and  at  all  points  on  said  Wis- 
consin and  Tomahawk  rivers,  and  during  the  tlm^s  when  it  may  be  found  to 
be  impracticable  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  such  uniform  flow  in  the  Wis- 
consin River,  both  below  the  north  line  of  Lincoln  County  and  above  the  same 
line,  the  portions  of  said  streams  above  said  line  shall  be  given  preference. 

Sec.  3.  {Condemnation  proceedings;  state  lands.) — For  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating, acquiring,  maintaining,  and  o^ierating  the  dams  and  other  works,  author- 
ized as  aforesaid,  and  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  excepting  as  herein 
otherwise  excepted  or  provided,  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  and  use  any  lands, 
riparian,  or  other  rights,  that  may  be  required  for  the  creation,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  any  and  all  reservoirs,  dams,  and  other  structures  and  im- 
provements that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
whenever  it  can  not  agree  with  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  required  lands, 
or  other  property,  for  the  purchase  thereof  and  for  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
therefor,  the  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  may  acquire  title 
to  any  such  lands  and  other  property  above  specified,  or  the  right  to  use  same 
for  said  purposes,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  under  and 
in  pursuance  of  sections  1777a,  1777b,  1777c,  and  1777d  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes 
of  1898  and  the  laws  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  but  the  said 
company  shall  have  no  right  to  take  or  enter  into  possession  or  overflow  any  of 
the  property  condemned  until  it  shall  have  first  paid  in  the  manner  provided 
by  section  1777c  the  damages  awarded. 

And  in  case  the  possession  or  use  of  any  such  property  shall  be  obtained  by 
said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  before  acquiring  the  title  thereto 
or  the  right  to  use  thereof  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  same  property  shall  have  the  same  right  to  institute  proceedings  for 
condemnation  thereof  and  ascertainment  of  damages  to  be  paid,  as  is  granted 
by  the  aforesaid  statutes  relating  to  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain.  In  case 
any  lands  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  be  required  to  be  taken  or  overflowed  for 
any  of  the  puriK)8es  of  this  act  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  shall  ap- 
praise and  fix  the  damage  to  be  caused  by  such  taking  or  overflow,  and  the 
amount  thereof  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley 
Improvement  Company  before  the  taking  or  overflow  shall  occur. 

Sec.  4.  {Tolls  secured  by  license,  other  companies  taxable  therewith;  railroiid 
commission  to  regulate.) — In  case  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany shall  improve  any  navigable  tributary  of  the  Wisconsin  River  not  herein 
excepted  or  shall  acquire  the  improvements  or  the  control  of  the  improvements 
of  any  river  improvement  company  already  operating  on  such  stream  and  shall 
so  keep  in  repair  and  operate  the  works  as  to  render  the  driving  of  logs  and 
other  floatables  to  the  mouth  of  such  tributary  reasonably  practicable  and  cer* 
tain,  it  may  charge  and  collect  reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  upon  all  such  logs, 
timber,  and  other  floatables  driven  or  floated  on  said  stream,  and  shall  have  all 
of  the  rights  and  remedies  granted  to  river  improvement  companies  by  section 
1777  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes,  and  all  amendments  thereof,  including  the  right 
of  lien  therein  provided  for,  and  shall  be  charged  with  all  the  duties  and  obllga* 
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tions  imposed  upon  such  river  improvement  companies  under  like  circumstances. 
When  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall  have  created  or 
acquired  and  maintained  in  successful  operation  water  reservoirs  in  accordance 
with  this  act  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  store  up  in  times  of  abundance  and  retain 
and  discharge  in  times  of  scarcity  2,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  that  would 
not  be  so  stored  up  and  retained  by  nature,  it  shall,  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  hereinafter  provided  for,  be  entitled  to  charge,  collect,  and  receive 
reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  from  the  owner  or  owners  or  lessee  or  lessees  of 
each  and  every  improved  and  operated  water  power  located  upon  the  Wisconsin 
River,  or  any  tributaries  thereof,  below  any  said  reservoirs  and  benefited 
thereby,  but  not  exceeding  In  the  aggregate  of  all  its  revenues  sufficient  to  pay 
all  reasonable  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  a  net  annual  return  of  6 
per  cent  on  cash  capital  actually  paid  in  on  stock  subscriptions  to  the  grantee. 
Said  tolls  shall  be  semiannually  fixed,  ascertained,  and  determined  by  the  rail* 
road  commission  of  Wisconsin  on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  July  and  the  1st  day 
of  January  of  each  year,  for  the  six  months'  period  preceding  each  of  said  dates. 
Said  tolls  shall  be  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  reservoir 
system  upon  each  of  the  improved  and  operated  water  powers  aforesaid.  It  shall 
be  tlie  duty  of  the  grantee  to  employ  competent  hydraulic  engineers  to  be 
selected  by  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  to  assist  in  determining  the 
tolls  to  be  charged  as  aforesaid,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  works.  If  any  such  im- 
proved water  power  be  operated  by  a  lessee  or  lessees  under  lease  or  contract 
made  prior  to  the  enactment  and  publication  of  this  act,  then  such  lessee  or 
lessees  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  such  tolls;  otherwise  the  same 
shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  water  power.  Each  water  power 
liable  to  tolls  as  above  provided,  which  shall  be  operated  two  months  or  more 
during  any  six  months*  toll  period,  shall  be  subject  to  tolls  for  the  whole  of  the 
same  period ;  otherwise  no  tolls  for  that  period  shall  be  chargeable. 

Sec.  5.  {Railroad  commission,  semiannual  reports  to;  hearings  on  tolls;  ap* 
peals  from.  Tolls,  use  and  enforcement  of,) — On  or  before  June  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15  of  each  year  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall  lay  before 
the  railroad  commissioiv  of  W^IsconsIn  a  statement  showing  all  expenditures  made 
or  necessary  to  be  made  for  the  next  six  months*  period  next  preceding  July  1 
and  January  1,  respectively,  of  each  year,  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
reservoir  system,  all  capital  stock  of  said  company  issued  and  then  outstanding, 
the  cash  capital  actually  paid  in,  the  storage  capacity  and  location  of  each 
reservoir,  and  all  reports  and  data  obtained  from  engineers  employed  as  provided 
in  section  4  of  this  act,  and  such  other  Information  and  statements  as  the  com- 
mission shall  require,  together  with  a  recommendation  of  the  amount  of  tolls 
necessary  to  pay  such  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  a  net  return  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested,  and  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
apportionment  thereof  against  the  owners  or  operators  of  improved  powers,  in 
accordance  with  said  section  4.  The  railroad  commission  shall  thereupon  give 
to  each  water-power  operator  proposed  to  be  charged  with  tolls  ten  days*  notice 
by  mall  of  the  amount  of  tolls  recommended  to  be  charged  against  him  and  of 
the  time  when  and  place  where  the  railroad  commission  will  hear  objections 
to  the  proposed  tolls.  The  railroad  commission  shall  at  the  time  appointed  hear 
all  objections  made  and  may  take  evidence  and  make  or  cause  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  validity  of  the  same,  and  may  adjourn  from  time 
to  time,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  or  about  July  1  and  January  1  of 
each  year,  determine  and  certify  the  amount  of  tolls  to  be  collected  from  each 
water-power  operator  for  the  period  under  consideration,  and  such  tolls  shall 
thereupon  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

Any  person  In  interest  being  dissatisfied  with  any  order  of  the  commission 
authorized  to  be  made  under  this  act  may  commence  an  action  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county  where  the  property  affected  is  located,  against  the  commis- 
sion as  defendant,  to  vacate  and  set  aside  any  such  order  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  mailing  to  such  person  of  a  copy  of  such  order  by  the  com- 
mission, on  the  ground  that  such  order  is  unlawful  or  unreasonable;  in  which 
case  the  complaint  shall  be  served  with  the  summons.  The  commission  shall 
hnmediately  notify  the  said  company  by  mail  of  the  service  of  said  complaint. 
Within  twenty  days  after  the  mailing  of  such  notice  to  said  company  the  said 
company  or  said  commission  shall  file  its  answer  to  said  complaint,  and  said 
action  shall  be  at  issue  and  stand  ready  for  trial  the  same  as  any  other  action. 
In  all  trials  under  this  section  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  plaintiff 
to  show  by  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  order  of  the  commission 
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complained  of  is  unlawful  or  unreasonable,  as  the  case  may  be.  Every  party  to 
said  action,  within  sixty  days  after  the  service  of  a  copy  of  the  order  of  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court,  may  appeal  to  the  supreme  court. 

No  tolls  shall  be  levied  or  used  to  pay  for  any  part  of  the  origmal  construc- 
tion or  purchase  or  betterment  of  the  reservoir  system.  The  amount  of  such 
tolls  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  water  power,  dam,  franchises,  and  Howage  rights 
of  the  person  or  corporation  chargeable  with  such  tolls,  and  in  case  such  tolls 
shall  not  be  paid  when  due  the  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  collect  the  same 
shall  be  entitled  to  sue  for  and  collect  the  same  by  an  action  at  law  or  by  a  suit 
in  equity  for  the  foreclosure  and  enforcement  of  said  lien,  and  for  sale  of  the 
property  affected  thereby  pursuant  to  such  judgment  of  foreclosure. 

Sec.  6. —  {Forestry  board  to  regulate  constructions  and  flow.  Railroad  commis- 
sion's approval  of  stock  issue.  Resources  for  cost  and  maintenance,) — No  dam 
or  reservoir  not  now  in  existence  or  heretofore  authorized  shall  be  constructed  or 
created  until  the  plan  therefor,  showing  the  form  and  location  of  the  dam  and  a 
description  of  the  lands  to  be  overflowed  thereby,  be  first  submitted  to  the  State 
board  of  forestry  and  approved  thereby,  after  first  giving  rensonable  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  all  persons  Interested,  by  publication  in  one  or  more 
newspajiers  most  likely  to  give  such  notice,  or  such  other  notice  as  the  board 
shall  deem  advisable,  nor  shall  any  petition  be  filed  for  the  condemnation  of 
any  property  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  without  first  having  attached  thereto 
the  approval  in  writing  of  said  board.  Said  board  shall  cause  the  height  to 
which  the  water  may  be  raised  by  any  dam  to  be  marked  by  iiermanent  monu- 
ments and  bench  marks  and  shall  have  supervision  and  control  of  the  time  and 
extent  of  the  drawing  of  water  from  the  reservoirs  and  the  power  to  compel  the 
maintenance  of  all  reservoirs  established.  They  shall  have  authority  to  employ, 
at  the  expense  of  said  improvement  company,  hydraulic  engineers  and  other  per- 
sons to  assist  them  in  obtaining  the  information  necessary  to  a  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties,  such  expense  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  or 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  reservoir  system.  No  capital  stock  of  said 
improvement  company  shall  be  issued  until  the  proposed  issue  thereof  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  and  said  commission 
shall  have  ascertained,  determined,  and  certified  that  the  proposed  issue  will  be 
in  consideration  of  money  or  labor  or  property  estimated  at  its  true  money  value 
actually  received  by  said  company,  equal  to  the  par  value  thereof,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  commission  to  act  promptly  on  any  such  proposition  sub- 
mitted. The  money  received  by  said  company  upon  account  of  capital  stock 
shall  be  used  only  in  payment  of  the  original  cost  of  purchase,  construction,  or 
betterment  of  the  reservoir  system  and  of  the  work  preliminary  thereto  and 
necessary  to  prepare  for  or  to  determine  ui)on  the  same,  and  all  tolls  collected 
as  hereinbefore  authorized  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  system  and  payment  of  the  net  return  on  capital 
above  provided  for,  to  the  end  that  the  capital  stock  shall  be  maintained  at  itar 
value  at  all  times. 

Sec.  7.  {Fishways,  free  passage  of  logs,  etc) — All  dams  erected  or  acquired 
and  maintained  by  the  grantee  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
statutes  now  in  effect^  and  all  that  may  be  hereafter  enacted  relating  to  the 
providing  of  good  and  sufllclent  fishways  in  said  dams,  and  shall  be  equipped 
with  all  necessary  slides,  chutes,  guide  booms,  and  piers  for  the  passage  of  logs 
and  timber  over  or  through  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  {This  act  a  public  act,) — ^Thls  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  act 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  public  purposes,  and  shall  be  favorably  con- 
strued to  the  accomplishment  of  said  purpose. 

Sec.  9.  {Repeal  and  amendment  reserved:  time  for  completion;  State  may 
acquire.) — The  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  legislature  to  repeal  or  amend 
this  act  at  any  time ;  in  case  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall 
not  by  the  1st  day  of  January,  1909,  have  in  operation  reservoirs  of  the  storage 
capacity  of  at  least  2,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  then  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges granted  by  this  act  shall  cease.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  shall  have  the 
right  at  any  time  whenever  it  may  have  the  constitutional  power,  to  take  over 
to  itself  and  become  the  owner  of  all  reservoirs  and  other  works  and  property 
acquired  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  pursuant  to  this  act, 
by  paying  therefor  the  cash  capital  actually  paid  on  the  capital  stock  of  said 
company  theretofore  lawfully  Issued  and  outstanding  or  the  actual  value  of 
tbe  physical  properties  so  taken  over  and  without  any  allowance  for  franchises 
or  good  win  of  the  business,  and  if  such  actual  value  can  not  be  agreed  upon 
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between  the  State  and  such  owner,  then  the  same  shall  he  determined  by  the 
railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin. 

Sbc.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  June  22,  1007. 

MEETINGS. 
NOTICE  OF  FIRST  STOCKHOLDERS*  MEETING. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  and  publication  of  said  chapter  835,  notice 
was  duly  given  to  the  signers  of  the  articles  of  organization  of  the  Wisconsin 
Valley  Improvement  Company  and  to  all  parties  who  had  subscribed  for  the 
stock  in  that  company,  that  meetings  would  be  held  In  Wausau  July  9,  1907, 
and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  said  notice  to  stockholders: 
"  To  the  stockholders  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company, 

*•  Gentlemen  :  As  all  the  requirements  relative  to  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  Including  the  stock  subscrip- 
tions for  the  stock  of  said  company,  have  been  fully  complied  with,  there  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  at  the  office  of  Hurley  &  Jones,  in 
Wausau,  Wis.,  on  Tuesday,  July  9, 1907,  at  2  'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  said  company,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  board  of  directors,  and  adopting  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
company.  A  full  attendance  of  the  stockholders  is  desired,  as  there  are  many 
matters  of  importance  that  should  be  considered  at  this  meeting.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  full  discussion  at  this  meeting  as  to  the  policy  which  the 
company  should  adopt  relative  to  procuring  new  reservoirs. 

••  This  notice  is  given  by  the  direction  of  the  incorporators. 

"  Dated  this  1st  day  of  July,  1907. 

"G.  D.  Jones,  Secretary,** 

INC0BP0BAT0R8*  MEETING. 

On  July  9  said  meetings  were  duly  held.  All  of  the  incorporators  were  present 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  at  their  meeting  which  was  first  convened  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  by  the  signers  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  Wisconsin  Valley 
Improvement  Company,  that  the  stock  subscriptions  heretofore  made  to  the 
capital  stock  of  said  company  be  now  received,  subject  to  all  of  the  conditions 
and  the  option  contained  In  the  articles  of  organization." 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  STOCK. 

The  stock  subscriptions  for  stock  in  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany were  presented,  and  on  motion  unanimously  carried  were  accepted  on  con- 
dition that  the  same  should  be  subject  to  the  condition  and  option  contained  in 
the  articles  of  organization,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  Immediately  turn 
over  to  the  stock  subscribers  all  papers,  documents,  and  records  of  the  company. 

STOCKHOLDEBS*  MEETING. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  was 
then  held,  pursuant  to  the  notice  above  given,  and  It  was  found  that  all  such 
subscribers  were  present  and  represented,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

Neal  Brown  was  chosen  chairman  of  this  meeting  and  G.  D.  Jones  secretary. 

On  motion,  unanimously  carried,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

**Resolvedy  That  the  terms  and  conditions  imposed  upon  the  stock  subscribers 
by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  signers  of  the  articles  at  this  date  accepting 
the  stock  subscriptions  presented  by  such  signers  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
accepted  by  the  stock  subscribers.** 

Thereupon  the  following  by-laws  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  by-laws 
of  this  corporation: 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. — Annual  stockholders'  meeting. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  corporation  at  Wausau,  Marathon  County,  Wis.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
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May  of  each  year,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  Snch  meeting  may  be  adjourned  from  time 
to  time  by  those  in  attendance.  The  secretary  slial]  give  to  each  stockholder  at 
his  or  her  address,  as  it  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  corporation,  written 
notice  by  mall  or  otherwise  of  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting,  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  twenty  days  before  the  time  fixed  therefor  each  year. 

Abt.  II. — Special  stockholders'  meeting. 

Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  presi- 
-dent  or  board  of  directors,  and  the  president  shall  call  such  meeting  whenever 
requested  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  stockholdera  The  secretary  shall 
give  written  notice  by  mall  or  otherwise  to  all  stockholders  of  all  such  special 
meetings  not  less  than  five  days  before  the  time  fixed  therefor,  but  such  special 
meetings  may  be  held  without  previous  notice  if  all  stockholders  are  present 
:and  consent  thereto.  All  stockholders*  meetings  must  be  held  within  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Akt.  III. — Annual  directors*  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  company  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting,  but 
In  case  there  be  not  then  present  a  quorum  of  the  newly  elected  board,  those 
present  may  adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to  time  until  It  can  be  held.  At 
fiuch  meetings  the  directors  shall  elect  the  general  officers  of  the  company. 

Art.  IV. — Special  directors'  meetings. 

Special  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  by  the  president, 
and  he  shall  call  such  s]»ecial  meeting  whenever  requested  by  any  two  of  the 
directors.  Notice  of  such  siieclal  meetings  shall  be  given  in  writing  by  the 
secretary  by  mall  or  otherwise  to  each  of  the  directors  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  the  meeting,  but  a  special  directors*  meeting  may  be  held  at  any  time 
and  place  when  all  the  directors  are  present  or  consent  thereto. 

Abt.  V. — Proxies. 

Every  stockholder  may  be  represented  and  may  vote  by  proxy  at  each  and 
every  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  but  powers  of  attorney  to  act  as  such  proxy 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary. 

Abt.  VI. — Quorum. 

A  majority  in  amount  of  all  the  stock  outstanding  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  stockholders.  A  majority  in  number  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  dlrectora 

Abt.  VII. — Authority  to  directors  in  reference  to  real  estate. 

The  board  of  directors  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase,  sell,  or  mortgage 
any  real  estate  or  personal  property  for  or  on  behalf  of  this  corporation,  for 
such  consideration  as  shall  to  the  board  seem  fit  without  any  resolution  or 
further  action  of  the  stockholders,  and  consent  Is  hereby  given  by  the  stock- 
holders to  the  making  of  any  such  purchnse,  sale,  or  mortgage.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  president  and  secretary  to  execute  all  necessary  Instruments  to 
accomplish  said  purpose  whenever  directed  by  resolution  duly  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Art.  VIII. — Duties  of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  general  control,  supervision,  and  direction 
of  the  business  affairs  of  the  corporation.  The  board  may  choose  such  officers 
and  agents  of  the  company  In  addition  to  the  general  officers  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  and  may  fix  the  salaries  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  all  officers  and 
agents,  both  general  and  special. 
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Abt.  IX. — Biock  certificates. 

Stock  certlficateB  shall  be  issued  to  each  stockholder  as  soon  as  a  full  share 
or  any  number  of  shares  shall  be  fully  paid  for.  Bach  stock  certificate  shall 
l>e  In  the  following  form : 

[Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin.] 
No. .  Shares. 

Wisconsin  Vallby  Impbotement  Company,  Wausau,  Wis. 
[Capital  stock,  |100,000.] 

This  certifies  that is  the  owner  of shares  of  the  capital  stock 

of  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  fully  paid  and  nonassessable,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  option  and  conditions  contained  in  Article  VI  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Organization  of  said  company,  and  transferable  only  on  the  books  of 
the  coriX)ration  in  person  or  by  attorney  on  surrender  of  this  certificate. 

In  witness  whereof  the  duly  authorized  officers  of  this  corporation  have 
hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and  caused  the  cori)orate  seal  to  be  hereto 
afiEixed  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  this day  of A.  D.  190-. 


President. 


Secretary. 
Shares,  $100  each. 

Art.  X. — Transfer  of  stock. 

All  capital  stock  when  fully  paid  shall  be  nonassessable,  and  shall  be  trans- 
ferable only  on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Persons  holding  stock  according 
to  the  stock  record,  and  none  others,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  stockholders' 
meetings  in  person  or  by  proxy.  Every  stockholder  shall  furnish  the  secre- 
tiiry  with  his  correct  address  at  all  times,  and  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  a  waiver 
of  all  right  to  notice  of  stockholders'  meetings. 

Art.  XI. — Amendments. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
or  at  any  special  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
the  stock  represented  at  the  meeting. 

ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS — ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  then  duly  elected  directors  of  this 
corporation :  George  A.  Whiting,  Thomas  B.  Nash,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  Walter 
Alexander,  Alexander  H.  Reld,  Arthur  W.  Shelton,  and  G.  D.  Jones,  and  these 
directors,  in  session  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  stockholders'  meeting,  elected 
George  A.  Whiting  president,  Walter  Alexander  vice-president,  and  G.  D.  Jones 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  corporation. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  directors  engaged  A.  A.  Babcock,  Jr.,  an  engineer, 
as  general  manager,  and  the  work  of  the  comany  has  been  prosecuted  since 
that  time  conformably  to  its  articles  of  incorporation,  by-hiws,  and  said 
chapter  335  of  the  Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1907,  and  has  submitted  its  reports 
to  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  been  duly  authorized  to 
issue  stock  to  stock  subscribers  who  have  paid  therefor,  and  to  collect  tolls 
earned  to  January  1, 1008,  from  those  required  to  pay  the  same. 

The  Stockholders. 

The  stock  subscriptions  to  this  time  have  all  been  made  for  the  supposed  pro- 
portionate part  which  each  of  the  various  proprietors  of  water  powers  is  en- 
titled to  receive  under  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  under  the  provisions 
of  said  chapter  335  of  the  Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1007.  It  is  expected  and 
desired  that  the  remainder  of  the  stock  will  be  taken  by  the  parties  who  are 
entitled  to  the  same. 
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The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  and  the  amount 
of  stock  held  by  each  January  1,  1908  : 

Shares. 

Town  of  Eagle  River,  Otter  Rapids  Power 15 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  Rhinelander  Power 37 

Rhinelander  Power  ComiMiny,  Hat  Rapids  Power * 25 

Bradley  CJompany,  Nigger  Island  Power 51 

Bradley  CJompany,  Kings  Power 23 

Tomahawk   River   Improvement   Ctompany,   Tomahawk   River   Power    at 

Tomahawk 8 

Tomtihawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Wisconsin  River  Power  at  Toma- 
hawk  1 27 

Wisconsin  Land  and  Power  Company,  Grandmother  Falls  Power 36 

Grandfather  Falls  Company,  Upper  Grandfather  Falls  Power 57 

Alexander   Stewart  Lumber  Company,  on  its  Lower  Grandfather  Falls 

Power 70 

R.  L.  Krnus,  on  his  Lower  Grandfather  Falls  Power S^ 

Wisconsin  River  Traction  and  Power  Company,  Trappe  Rapids  Power 35 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Broknw  Power 27 

Wausau  Electric  Company,  its  one-half  Wausau  Power ^ 2li 

Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Company,  its  one-half  Wausau  Power 21} 

Rothschilds  Water  Power  Conii)any,  Power  Rothschilds,  near  Schofield 34 

Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Company,  Mosiuee  Power 36 

Jackson  Milling  Company,  its  Stevens  Point  Power 21 

Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paiier  Company,  its  Stevens  Point  Power 33 

Plover  Paper  Company,  Plover  Power 17 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Biron  Power 22 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  its  Grand  Rapids  power 52 

Centralis  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company,  Lower  Centralla  Power 22 

John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Port  Edwards  Power 31 

Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  Nekoosa  Power 34 

Total 790 

The  engineer's  report  upon  \\''hlch  the  stock  subscription  was  apportioned 
among  the  owners  of  water  powers  on  the  Tomahawk  and  Wisconsin  rivers, 
under  article  6  of  the  articles  of  Incorporation,  showed  a  total  fall  In  the  Wis- 
consin River  between  Otter  Rapids,  near  Eagle  River,  and  Kllboum  City,  ex- 
cluding all  undeveloped  water  powers  not  capable  of  developing  a  theoretical  10- 
foot  head  or  more,  of  602  feet,  and  a  fall  In  the  Tomahawk  River  so  available 
of  35  feet.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  stock  allotments  made  have  been  sub- 
scribed for  as  above  stated. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

This  pamphlet  is  published  by  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wis- 
consin Valley  Improvement  Company.  There  has  been  more  or  less  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  general  puriwses  and  intentions  of  the  company.  This 
will  be  removed  when  the  facts  are  known.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  our  com- 
pany is  the  first  ever  organized  by  private  capital  for  this  important  work. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  systems  of  water  reservoirs  in  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  improvement  of  rivers  for  navigation  and  for  commercial 
uses,  but  they  are  in  most  cases  public  Improvements  made  by  the  National 
Government  or  by  some  State.  The  entire  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to 
Wisconsin.  Leaving  out  the  waters  that  form  international  boundaries  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  British  America,  the  rivers  of  our  State  are 
capable  of  producing  more  rwwer  than  those  of  any  State  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  enormous  Importance  of  this  fact  is  not  as  yet  well  understood. 
Three  things  greatly  Increase  its  weight: 

First.  The  discoveries  in  the  electrical  field  for  power  storage  and  power 
transmission. 

Second.  Wisconsin's  geographical  location  with  reference  to  the  great  distrib- 
uting commercial  centers  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  State's  other  gi-eat  natural  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  and  fine 
agricultural  lands. 

It  Is  more  and  more  apparent  that  all  this  power  can  be  and  should  be  made 
available.  Its  development  is  Inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  State.  It 
Is  important  to  every  citizen  of  Wisconsin  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  Its  most 
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efficient  usefulnesA  It  Is  not  a  matter  for  to-day,  nor  for  this  century,  even.  It 
is  forever.  History  proves  that  unless  the  flow  of  rivers  is  governed  so  as  to 
produce  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  as  possible,  their  value  for  navigation  and  for 
power  purposes  is  enormously  reduced.  This  is  also  highly  Important  to  those 
who  live  along  the  shore,  both  directly  in  minimizing  danger  from  floods,  and 
Indirectly  In  furnishing  more  continuous  emi)]oyment  to  labor. 

The  constitution  of  Wisconsin  forbids  the  State  from  engaging  in  any  work  of 
internal  improvement.  But  for  this  it  is  probable  the  State  would  itself  under- 
take the  work  of  establishing  water  reservoirs  to  control  the  flow  of  its  principal 
streams.  The  granting  of  these  powers  to  a  corporation  is,  therefore,  a  necessity. 
The  incorporators  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  fully  realized 
this.  They  believed  that  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  absolute  justice  must  be 
done  to  all  living  in  or  interested  in  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley,  and  they  sought 
to  accomplish  this  result.  It  will  be  seen  Its  articles  of  incorporation,  and  espe- 
cially Articles  VI,  VIII,  and  IX  therein,  insure  fair  treatment  to  everyone  who 
may  now  or  may  hereafter  be  interested  in  water  powers  upon  the  river,  and  that 
chapter  335  of  the  Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1907,  which  was  enacted  by  our 
legislature  at  its  request  after  very  careful  study  and  consideration,  completely 
safeguards  the  interests  of  all  citizens  who  are  not  water-power  owners,  while 
providing  for  State  ownership  in  case  the  State  at  any  time  hereafter  may  have 
such  constitutional  right. 

Some  fear  has  been  entertained  that  the  establishing  of  reservoirs  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  natural  beauty  and  pleasure  of  the  lake 
region  of  northern  Wisconsin.  Happily,  under  the  wise  regulation  of  the  law, 
these  fears  are  wholly  unfounded.  In  fact,  it  is  known  that,  on  the  contrary, 
by  holding  the  water  in  the  thoroughfares  and  lakes  at  a  proper  level,  the 
beauties  of  this  region  are  enhanced  and  its  pleasures  made  more  enjoyable. 
This  regulation  of  the  water  is  properly  placed  with  the  forestry  commission 
by  the  law,  and  this  commission  also  regulates  the  construction  of  all  dams 
%nd  improvements  which  the  company  may  make,  and  sees  to  it  that  they  shall 
be  provided  with  proper  flshways  and  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of  game 
fish. 

Winter  In  Wisconsin  is  the  prolonged  low-water  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
a  great  advantage  to  the  entire  river  system  that  the  reservoirs  be  drawn  down 
at  this  time  and  filled  in  the  spring  so  as  to  avoid  the  floods  of  that  season  as 
much  as  possible.  It  was  late  in  the  season  of  1907  when  the  company  was 
organized.  Some  of  the  dams  it  acquired  were  in  bad  condition,  and  the  fall 
of  1907  was  dry.  The  company  started  the  winter,  therefore,  with  its  reser- 
voirs only  partially  filled,  yet  it  took  from  them  a  steady  flow  of  325  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  for  three  months,  and  no  doubt  this  amount  will  be  largely 
Increased  in  the  future. 

Unless  the  National  Government  will  undertake  it  until  the  State  has  con- 
stitutional power,  this  work  of  river  regulation  must  be  done  by  private  capital. 
In  corporations  organized  like  ours.  The  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany has  pioneered  the  way.  Every  citizen  of  Wisconsin  is  interested  in  seeing 
that  such  organizations  are  promptly  made  on  all  the  Important  Wisconsin 
rivers  before  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  necessary  land  makes  this  prohibitive. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Chippewa  and  Flambeau  waters,  whose  value  to 
our  State  for  water-power  uses  is  only  second  to  the  Wisconsin  River.  This 
is  not  only  a  proper  matter  of  State  pride ;  It  is  one  of  sound  public  policy,  and 
should  not  be  neglected. 

The  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  appreciates  the  fact  that  some 
mistakes  are  unavoidable,  and  that  some  damage  may  result  therefrom.  It 
win  be  wholly  unintentional,  however,  and  its  officials  will  appreciate  prompt 
Information  that  will  enable  it  to  correct  them.  It  asks  the  cooperation  of 
everyone  in  this  and  in  all  things  that  may  be  helpful  In  its  work,  which,  after 
all,  is  to  make  the  Wisconsin  River  as  useful  and  beneflcial  as  possible  to  the 
entire  people  of  our  State. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Co., 

WausaUf  Wis, 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  separate  company  here? 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  own  this  individually. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity;  what  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Whiting.  My  capacity  is  about  from  475,000  to  500,000  pounds 
a  month.  I  run  on  specialties  very  largely,  from  French  folio  to 
^gh  grades  of  antique  law  book,  and  such  stuff  as  that. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  make  here  nothing  but  paper? 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  material? 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  I  get  my 
rags  principally  in  the  Chicago  market.  I  buy  my  pulps  anywhere 
that  I  can  buy  them  cheapest. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  sulphite  and  soda  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Soda  pulp,  and  ground  wood.  I  use  a  very  little 
ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  you  brought  them  from  some 
of  your  other  mills. 

Mr.  Whiting.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  all  this  material  wherever  you  can  do  the 
best? 

Mr.  Whiting.  In  the  open  market,  where  I  can  buy  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  go  through  the  mill. 

Mr.  Whiting.  All  right,  sir.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  more  forcibly  this  morning  than  ever  before. 
Necessities  always  bring  changed  conditions.  That  is  so  in  families 
and  corporations  and  in  every  line  of  life  that  I  know  anything  about. 
Now  the  use  of  cement  has  lessened  the  demand  for  lumber  in  this 
country  in  my  judgment  more  than  the  amount  of  wood  that  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  for  this  reason :  The  use  of 
cement  in  sidewalks,  mill  buildings,  and  construction  of  larffe  build- 
ings is  spreading  all  over  the  country,  and  the  grinding  and  cooking 
of  wood  is  centered  only  in  a  few  States  and  at  a  few  points  in  those 
States.  The  growth  oi  the  timber  is  something  that  in  its  entirety 
is  enormous.     It  is  a  thin^  that  but  few  really  appreciate  and  realize. 

1  have  in  my  vard  trees  that  I  set  out  in  18t6  m  commemoration  of 
the  Centennial,  that  were  small  trees,  not  to  exceed,  I  should  think, 

2  inches  in  diameter.  I  measured  a  few  of  those  trees  a  while  ago 
and  I  think  I  have  the  measurements  here.  There  is  a  maple  tree 
that  was  put  out  in  1876.  It  now  measures  5  feet  4  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  Chairman.  A  sugar  maple  or  a  soft  maple? 

Mr.  Whiting.  A  soft  maple. 

Mr.  Rtan.  How  high  from  the  ground? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Five  feet.  Another  one  measures  4  feet  and  1  inch, 
and  another  3  feet  and  9  inches.  I  have  a  birch  tree  that  was  set 
out  three  years  ago.  I  brought  three  of  them  down  in  the  smoking 
car  with  me  from  the  upper  mill.  I  set  those  out  and  one  of  those 
birch  trees  is  1  foot  and  9  inches  in  circumference.  It  was  not  over  an 
inch  when  it  was  set  out.  An  ash  tree  that  was  like  a  whipstock 
when  I  rebuilt  my  house  nine  years  ago  measures  18  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  these  are  not  grown  under  forestry 
conditions. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  are  not  grown  under  as  good  as  forestry  con- 
ditions because  they  are  set  out  in  red  clay  soil. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  grown  under  a  great  deal  better  than 
forestry  conditions  for  rapid  growth  because  a  branching  tree  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  many  more  times  more 
rapidly  than  if  the  tree  is  practically  without  branches. 
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Mr.  WHiriNO.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  got  6  trees  in  a 
radius  of  80  feet,  for  instance,  and  you  cut  out  3  of  those  5  trees,  and 
you  wiU  get  more  growth  out  of  the  2  that  are  left  than  you  will  out 
of  the  6  for  the  next  five  years.  So  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself 
into  intelligent  forestry  and  to  a  conserving  of  the  forests  by  making 
them  to  be  taken  care  of  as  a  man  in  this  kmd  of  business  has  to  take 
care  of  his  business  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  existence. 

Mr.  Stan.  Is  spruce  wood  as  rapid  growing  as  the  wood  that  you 
have  talked  about? 

Mr.  WnrnNG.  It  is  admitted  that  the  spruce  wood  will  grow  in  a 
climate  like  Maine,  which  is  about  the  same  as  our  northern  climate, 
from  6  to  9  per  cent.  We  will  have  some  data  on  this  later.  We  hope 
to  do  something  along  these  lines  by  a  campaign  of  education. 

The  Chaikman.  I  notice  they  use  the  term  "railroad  writing 
paoer  "  in  several  places.    What  does  that  cover  in  a  general  way* 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  used  by  the  railroad  service  in  a  great  many 
ways. 

The  Chairman.  Railroad  writing  paper  is  not  confined  to  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Not  to  railroad  use.  But  it  is  very  largely  used  for 
railroads. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  class  of  writing  paper  almost  like  book 
paper,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  very  similar  to  book  paper,  only  it  has  more 
strength  and  also  the  ability  to  resist  ink. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  also  yellow,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr,  Whiting.  Not  all.    We  make  it  pink  or  any  color. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  never  white,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes;  we  make  what  we  call  a  parchment  that  is 
white. 

The  committee  then  examined  and  inspected  the  Whiting  mill  and 
from  there  proceeded  to  Kaukauna  and  inspected  the  mill  of  the 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  also  the  mill  of  the  Thilmany  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company. 

STATEKEITE  OF  M.  A.  WEBTHEIMEB,  AT  THE  MILL  OF  THE  THU- 
HANY  PULP  AND  FAFEB  GOHFANY. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  I  would  classify  our  business  in  wrappings  of 
special  character  only;  not  as  is  generally  known.  I  can  not  give  it 
to  you  without  showing  it  to  you.  Here  is  a  wrapping  of  a  special 
character,  with  someboay's  name  on  it — National  Biscuit  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  It  is  a  wrapping  paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  W.  SIBLEY,  AT  THE  HILL  OF  THE  THILHAinr 
FTTLF  AND  FAFEB  GOHFANY. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Sibley.  C.  W.  Sibley. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make,  spealdng  in  a  general  way  ? 
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Mr.  SiBLET.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say.    I  don't  know  what  you  would 
call  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  make  any  news  or  writing  paper! 

Mr.  Sibley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Wrapping  paper  of  different  sorts  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  We  make  more  wrapping  paper  of  different  sorts  than 
anything  else,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Ground  wood  and  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Sibley.  We  make  a  small  percentage  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  sulpnite? 

Mr.  Sibley.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  most  of  your  material? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Yes;  by  far. 

The  Chairman.  Buy  it  mostly  of  manufacturers  in  this  State  or 
do  you  get  it  more  from  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  The  largest  tonnage  comes  from  this  State. 
.  The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  about  getting  fiber  and 
ground  wood? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Not  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  very  much  pulp  wood,  then? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  It  is  through  the  pulp  wood  company.    I  don't  know 
where  it  comes  from. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  these  supply  companies,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  have  not  mven  very  much  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  pulp  wood  supply  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Not  as  mucn  as  some  other  people,  because  we  are  not 
as  vitally  interested  as  some  of  the  others. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  You  are  not  so  directly  interested  possibly ;  that  is, 
you  are  not  usin^  it  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  !Not  using  the  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  suffer  just  as  much  if  the  pulp 
wood  supply  gave  out? 

Mr.  Sibley.  In  the  same  proportion ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  products  to  agents  or  directly? 

Mr.  Sibley.  In  a   general  way,  we  sell   practically  all   to   paper 
jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  you  capacity? 

Mr.  Sibley.  It  all  depends  on  what  we  are   making.     From    20 
to  30  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  power? 

Mr.  SmLEY.  Steam  and  water. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  water  for  anything  except  ground 
wood  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Yes ;  we  use  water  for  running  some  of  our  beaters  and 
some  of  our  Jordans. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  water  now  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  It  is  very  low  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  water  are  you  using  now  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  About  200  to  300  horsepower. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  full  power? 

Mr.  Sibley.  The  full  power  that  we  would  use  if  we  had  it  all,  do 
you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes- 
Mr.  SiBLET.  We  have  wheel  capacity  to  use  about  twice  that  much, 
possibly  a  little  more. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  they  mean  when  they  say  they  are  only 
using  10  per  cent  of  their  water  power? 

Mr.  Sibley.  I  can  not  answer  that  technically. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  amount  you  are  using  equal  to  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  No;  our  consumption  of  water  is  very  small  as  com- 

Eared  with  the  flow  of  the  river.    The  bulk  of  our  machinery  is  run 
y  steam.    All  of  our  paper  machines  are  run  by  steam. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  suggest? 
Mr.  Sibley.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make. 
Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  use  any  imported  pulp  ? 
Mr.  Sibley.  We  have  used  a  very  little  in  an  experimental  way. 

STATEmUrT  OF  MB.  F.  T.  SENSENBBENNEB  AT  THE  KIHBEBLY 
MILL,  AT  KIMBEBLY,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  the  mill  is  and  what  you  do  here. 

Mr.  Sbnsenbrenner.  This  is  the  Kimberly  mill  of  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Company.  It  produces  52  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day,  50 
tons  of  book  paper  per  day,  and  9  tons  of  coarse  wrapping  paper 
per  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  some  ground  wood,  of  course? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  use  some  ground  wood  here,  yes,  sir,  and 
sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  from  some  of  your  other  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  cround  wood  does;  and  old  paper. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  has  the  mill  been  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  sulphite  end  of  the  mill  was  built  in 
1889  and  rebuilt  about  three  times  since.  We  built  a  print-pa^er 
mill  here  in  1890  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892,  and  in  its 
place  we  built  a  book-paper  mill  in  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  rags  in  your  book  paper? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  the  Kimberly-Clark  Paper  Company  make  print 
paper  anywhere? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  does  at  Niagara,  Wis.,  on  the  Menominee 
River. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  through  the  mill. 

The  committee  then  examined  and  inspected  the  Kimberly  mill, 
at  Kimberly,  Wis. 

Mbnasha  Hotel, 
Menasha^  Wis.^  September  17^  1908 — 9  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  ROBINSON  SMITH. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Smith.  Charles  Robinson  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Company. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Company  is  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  wooden-ware  companies  m  the  world,  I 
understand  from  others? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  in  that  line,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  Menasha  Wooden  Ware 
Company,  are  you  fairly  conversant  with  the  forest  resources  of  your 
Northwest? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  give  us  such  informa- 
tion as  you  can,  especially  in  connection  with  the  forest  resources,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  spruce  and  hemlock  forests? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  very  little  about  spruce.  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  information  you  can  give  us  we  would 
be  greatly  obliged  for. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think,  as  to  the  hemlock  resources  of  the  State, 
that  a  good  criterion  to  go  by  would  be  estimates  that  have  been  re- 
cently made  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Northern  people,  who  are  building 
a  road  from  Menasha  to  North  Crandon  to  connect  with  the  Soo. 
This  road  is  now  nearly  completed  between  Shawano  and  North 
Crandon.  By  actual  estimates  through  eight  townships,  including 
the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation  and  the  townships  north  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  Reservation  to  North  Crandon,  there  is  a  little 
over  a  billion  feet  of  hemlock,  6  miles  each  side  of  the  tracks. 

The  Chairman.  What  distance  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Six  townships,  or  what  would  be  36  miles  the  way  the 
crow  flies.    Probably  about  46  miles  by  railroad. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  that  virgin  forest? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  practically  virgin  forest  and  is  probably  the  best 
hemlock  region  in  the  State.  I  do  not  know  of  any  lar^e  areas  like 
that  that  nave  been  estimated.  This  is  actually  estimated  and 
through  these  townships  there  is  a  little  over  a  billion  feet  of  hemlock 
and  about  2  billion  feet  of  other  timber,  showing  that  in  that  terri- 
tory it  is  about  a  third  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  timber  is  there  in  the  State,  hemlock? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  in  the  entire  State  there  would  be  be- 
tween 25  and  50  billion  of  hemlock.  Not  millions  but  billions.  Lo- 
cated mainlv  on  the  Chippewa  River  and  branches,  the  Wisconsin 
River  and  branches,  the  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo,  and  Menominee 
rivers  and  branches. 

The  Chairman.  In  cutting  this  timber  on  this  new  road  how  is  it 
likely  to  be  cut,  clean  or  just  cut  12  or  14  inch  diameter  trees? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  will  be  cut  clean  where  it  is  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  cut  under  forestry  methods  on  the  Menominee  Indian 
Reservation,  because  the  cutting  on  the  reservation  is  now  left  to  the 
forestry  department. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation  where 
Congress  last  winter  provided  for  the  construction  of  sawmills? 

Mr.  Smith.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  nominal  purpose  of  cutting  up  the  dead 
and  down  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  cut  lumber,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  I  held  up  the  bill  for  a  long  while. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  ought  to  have  held  it  up  entirely. 
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The  Chaibmax.  I  thought  so  myself,  but  the  House  ran  over  me 
once  on  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  then  I  quit  on  that  Of  course, 
what  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  probable  future  available  supply  of  pulp 
wood  in  connection  with  the  demands  of  timber  for  other  lumbering 
purposes,  the  supply  in  Wisconsin,  the  supply  in  the  Northwest  in 
connection  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  supply  from  across  the 
line  in  Canada.  You  have  not  had  occasion  to  study  the  pulp  wood 
question  to  any  extent  except  in  connection  with  your  own  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  have  studied  it  more  or  less  because  I  have 
bought  timber  in  the  West,  in  Canada,  and  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  views  and  any  information  which 
you  think  you  have  available  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  spruce  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  but  there  is  more  hemlock  standing  in 
the  State  than  any  other  timber,  in  my  opinion.  Possibly  there  may 
be  more  maple,  but  I  think  maple  and  hemlock  are  the  two  timbers 
that  are  commonest. 

The  Chaisman.  Do  you  use  any  hemlock  in  the  wooden- ware  busi^ 
ness? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  maple? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  but  our  company  own  probably  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  hardwood  lands  throughout  the  State  on  which  there 
is  maple,  hemlock,  and  all  kinds  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  In  obtaining  your  own  supply  of  timber,  do  you 
cut  from  your  own  land  yourself? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  cut  the  maple,  hemlock,  and  other  stuff 
unless  we  sell  the  logs  and  the  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Smith.  For  instance,  we  log  about  40,000.000  or  50,000,000 
feet  a  year.  We  do  not  use  maple  or  hemlock.  We  either  sell  these 
lo^  or  manufacture  the  hemlock  logs  into  lumber  for  the  market 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  supply  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Smith.  Occasionally  sell  some  pulp  wood.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  as  a  regular  thing. 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Well,  we  generally  sell  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  feet 
of  hemlock  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  for  instance,  last  season  or  probably  the 
ensuing  season  where  you  lumber,  are  you  liable  to  convert  your  logs 
into  lumber  or  pulp  wood,  your  hemlock  logs? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  will  depend  upon  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  suppose,  but  what  is  the  present 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  With  us,  not  being  strictly  in  the  lumber  business,  as 
a  great  many  others  are,  we  prefer  to  sell  our  logs  rather  than  to 
make  any  hemlock  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  your  logs  to  the  mills,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  yes,  sir.    To  the  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  large  share  of  your  hemlock  goes  into 
pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  for  the  last  four  or  five  vears. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  present  lumber  is  dull,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  dull,  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  last  year  there  has  been  a  greater  demand 
for  pulp  wood  than  for  saw  logs,  hasn't  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  two  or  three  months,  not  any.  I  think  the  de- 
mand for  pulp  wood  ended  about  September  1.  They  wanted  to  cut 
me  down  m  the  price  about  then  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  probable  future 
supply  of  pulp  wood  for  these  mills  in  this  part  of  the  State! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  giving  us  the  benefit  of  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  As  long  as  they  can  use  hemlock  they  will  never  be 
out  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  hem- 
lock? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  think  at  all.    I  know  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  how  much 
of  it  is  used  for  saw  logs.  If  you  cut  it  off  clean  for  lumber,  how  long 
will  it  last? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  not  cut  it  off  clean  for  lumber.  The  pulp 
mills  use  a  smaller  grade  and  poorer  grade  of  timber  than  the  saw- 
mills, consequently  they  get  more  in  40  acres  for  pulp  wood  than  for 
saw  logs,  ordinarily. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cut  it  very  clean  or  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  cut  it  very  clean. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  for  that  to  reproduce,  or 
does  it  reproduce? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  reproduces,  but  in  the  original  stand  of  hemlock, 
if  it  is  cut  into,  the  wood  dies ;  but  take  a  section,  for  example,  as  there 
is  along  this  new  road,  that  timber  is  growing  probably  4  or  5  per 
cent  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  cut  off,  is  that  the  end  of  the  hemlock 
in  that  locality? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ordinarily,  because  the  lands  are  good  for  agricultural 
lands.  It  is  more  profitable  to  sell  the  land  to  farmers  than  to  raise 
trees. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  think  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  hemlock  there;  won't  they  reach  it  all  after  a  while? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  in  the  next  fifty  years,  I  think.  There  is  a  very 
erroneous  idea,  especially  by  Pinchot  and  his  people,  that  the  timber 
is  likely  to  disappear  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Do  you  base  your  calculation  on  the  output  and  the 
consumption  of  pulp  wood  by  the  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Smith,   i  es,  sir.    And  the  sawmills  that  use  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  last  few  years  has  there  been  an 
increased  use  of  hemlock  for  timber  purposes? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  there  has^  because  the  pine  is  getting  less  every 
year.    The  cut  of  pine  is  gettmg  less  every  year  in  Wisconsin. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Is  that  use  of  hemlock  likely  to  increase  in  the 
future  by  the  sawmills? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  depends  largely  upon  the  price  of  southern 
lumber.  If  the  price  of  southern  lumber  remains  as  it  has,  I  think 
there  will  be  less  cut  than  otherwise.  Southern  lumber  being  better 
than  hemlock  lumber,  and  being  shipped  in  at  a  low  price  at  the 
present  time,  I  think  there  will  bS  26  per  cent  less  hemlock  cut  by  the 
sawmills  this  winter  than  there  was  last,  and  possibly  one-third  less. 
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The  GHAiRMAif.  Is  there  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pine  in  the 
South? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  grows  Tery  rapidly.  They  can  cut  it  off  down  there 
about  e¥ery  twenty  jrears.  Some  of  the  hest  forests  in  the  South 
were  cottcm  fields  during  the  war.  My  men  down  there  have  found 
cannon  right  in  the  forest  where  the  trees  were  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter* 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  that  was  very 
unusuaL 

Mr.  SmTH.  That  is  the  case,  though. 

The  Chaisman.  I  have  been  in  me  South  a  good  deal  and  un- 
fortimately  own  some  southern  land. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  cut  of  timber  that  I  have  reference  to  was  cotton- 
wood  that  grew  up  since  the  time  of  the  war. 

The  Chaikman.  That  grows  very  rapidly,  of  course.  Not  long  leaf 
or  other  pine? 

'Sir.  Smith.  No;  it  does  not  grow  one-half  as  fast  as  cotton  wood 
does. 

The  Chairmak.  How  do  the  pulp  mills  here  get  most  of  their  pulp 
wood,  as  far  as  you  know?  Do  they  buy  it  through  companies  like 
yours,  or  largely  through  one  supply  company  that  they  have  organ- 
ized? Do  they  deal  directly  with  your  company  or  individually, 
more  or  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  them,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  You  furnish  that  f.  o.  b.  where? 

Mr.  Smith.  Where  it  is  loaded  on  the  cars  or  delivered  on  the  river. 

The  Chairmak.  Do  they  bring  more  or  less  of  it  down  by  water,  or 
down  the  river? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  yes,  sir.  We  sold  5,000,000  feet  on  one  river  last 
year  to  one  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  hemlock  forests  of  Wisconsin, 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  forests  of  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest 
and  Canada? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  particularly  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Minnesota  forests? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  bought  pine  there  during  15  or  20  years.  I 
did  not  figure  very  much  on  the  spruce.  I  noticed  that  in  the  pine 
forests  nearly  every  40  acres  is  covered  with  more  or  less  spruce, 
although  I  did  not  buy  it  for  the  spruce.  That  is  in  northern  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  cutting  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir,  not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  cut  that,  is  the  spruce  used  for  making 
lumber? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  usually  sold  to  paper  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  avail- 
able forest  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether 'or  not  anybody  else  has 
anv  knowledge  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yea,  there  is  a  man  that  is  employed  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota;  I  do  not  remember  his  name.  He  is  not  the  State  forester, 
but  he  answers  that  purpose.    I  think  he  is  thoroughly  posted. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  under  the  forester? 
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Mr.  Smith.  He  is  employed  bv  the  State.  The  State  of  Minnesota 
has  a  large  amount  of  land,  and  he  answers  the  purpose,  but  that  is 
not  his  title.    I  think  he  is  very  well  posted. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  just  compiled  more  or  less  informaticHi 
up  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  Department  of  CJommerce  and  Labor. 
How  about  the  forests  in  the  far  JJorthwest? 

Mr.  Smith.  What  State,  sir? 

The  Chaibman.  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  there  are  immense  forests  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forestry  situation  there! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  pulp  wood  up  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  An  inexhaustible  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  across  the  line  out  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  in  British  Columbia  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  the  same;  the  same  condition  exists  there,  only 
more  so.  But  the  stand  of  timber  is  so  much  thicker  on  the  coast  than 
in  Wisconsin,  or  ever  was  in  Wisconsin,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
timber  there  than  people  suppose.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  100,000  or 
200,000  feet  to  the  acre,  whereas  you  will  find  about  that  amount  on 
40  acres  in  Wisconsin.  I  think  the  timber  is  growing  on  the  coast 
two  or  three  times  as  fast  as  it  is  being  cut  at  flie  present  time,  not- 
withstanding the  reports  of  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Grov- 
emment. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  timber  forests  right 
across  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Ontario? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  spruce  there.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  spruce  in  Canada  all  the  way  from  Quebec  to  Winnipeg. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  spruce  forests  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Smith.  More  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  Would  those  forests  be  available,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration  from  the  freight  point  of  view  and  Slipping 
point  of  view,  for  the  pulp  mills  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  not  think  they  would  be  very  available  except 
along  the  lake.  I  should  think  the  transportation  charges  back  would 
be  too  great  as  long  as  timber  exists  in  Wisconsin  anclMinnesota.  I 
would  like  to  testify  right  here  that  I  have  no  interest  in  any  pap«r 
or  pulp  mill,  and  never  did  have  any. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  you  to  appear  simply  because  you  are 
supposed  to  be  a  mine  of  information. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  or  information  as  to  the 
effect  of  taking  the  tariff  off  of  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  give  us  that? 
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^£r.  Smith.  I  think  that  it  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  bulk  of 
Canadian  stumpage  owners.  As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  it 
^would  help  me  to  take  it  off,  because  I  have  large  holdings  in  Canada. 

Xhe  Chairman.  What  class  of  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  Spruce. 

Xhe  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  about  150  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg  on  the 
Saskatchewan  River. 

Xhe  Chairman.  Is  that  a  spruce  country  up  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.    Large  spruce.    I  bougnt  it  for  lumber. 

Xhe  Chairman.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  forest  up  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Quite  a  little;  yes,  sir. 

Xhe  Chairman.  How  far  does  that  spruce  forest  run  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Smith.  More  or  less  along  the  Saskatchewan  River  away  to 
the  headwaters,  the  Rocky  Mountains.  However,  the  bulk  of  it  is  in 
the  southern  part,  toward  Lake  Winnepeg. 

Xhe  Chairman.  How  far  west  does  this  Ontario  spruce  forest  run? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  is  more  or  less  spruce  all  the  way  through 
to  the  Rainy  River. 

Xhe  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  Unless  the  gentlemen  here  would  like  to  have  me  ^ve 
some  other  information.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else,  Mr. 
Whiting? 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else.  I  sent  this  down 
last  night  and  this  might  refresh  your  memory.  [Referring  to  book 
of  photographs  alon^  the  new  railroad  spoken  of.] 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  taken  from  every  section  on  that  road. 

Mr.  Whiting.  About  what  percentage  is  hemlock? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  about  one-third  by  actual  estimate  of  hem- 
lock along  that  road  from  the  Indian  Reservation  to  Crandon.  Three 
billion  feet  and  about  1,000,000,000  feet  of  hemlock.  I  think  I  stated 
that. 

Mr.  Whiting.  How  far  does  that  road  run  through  that  virgin 
forest? 

Mr.  SaiTTH.  About  6  townships  besides  the  Menominee  Reservation. 
That  would  be  8  townships. 

Mr.  Whiting.  About  what  width  of  territory? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  estimate  covered  6  miles  on  either  side.  That 
would  be  12  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  virgin  forest  still  extend  on  each  side 
of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  surely. 

The  Chairman.  How  far,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  it  extended  12  or  15  miles  either  side. 
Then,  of  course,  we  come  to  the  Northwestern  road  and  we  would 
figure  that  that  would  be  tributary  to  another  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  ever  been  touched  at  all,  this  forest? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  a  small  extent.    The  pine  has  been  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  pine? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  pine,  big  and  small. 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  wasn't  very  much  pine  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  a  good  deal  of  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  spruce  in  it? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  same  amount  of  spruce  as  the  gen- 
eral average  of  timber  through  the  State. 

Mr.  Whiting.  These  photo^aphs  were  taken  on  every  section. 
You  can  see  the  nature  of  the  timber. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  are  not  familiar,  I  can  tell  you  which  the  hem- 
lock trees  are. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  nice  hemlock  here. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  taken  not  for  a  show  book  but  simply  to 
know  just  what  we  have  got. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Whiting  is  largely  interested  in  the  road  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Whitino.  A  very  small  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  not  familiar  with 
the  situation  concerning  spruce  wood  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  as  to  estimates  or  general  details. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  on  the  new  road  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  going 
from  Ladysmith  to  Superior? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Does  that  open  up  any  new  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  but  not  as  large  as  there  would  be  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin and  Northern. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Perhaps  five  or  six  years'  supply  in  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  great  many  more  years  than  that  The  way  I 
happened  to  be  very  well  posted,  I  started  buying  timber  when  I  was 
IG  and  sort  of  kept  at  it,  and  my  observation  is  that  there  is  a  gr^t 
deal  more  timber  than  the  best  of  lumbermen  think  there  is  in  Wis- 
consin and  every  other  State.  That  is  illustrated  by  the  cut  of  white 
pine  in  Maine  last  winter,  which  was  larger  than  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. People  supposed  that  all  the  white  pine  in  Maine  was  cut  years 
and  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Larger  than  the  cut  last  year  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  itself,  shows  in  a  way  the  fact  that  the 
timber  supply  will  give  out  after  a  while.  I  suppose  the  white  pine 
forests  of  Michigan  were  the  finest  in  the  world,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  but  Maine  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  cutting 
nothing  but  spruce  for  a  great  many  years.  Pine  was  supposed  to  to 
played  out  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  cutting  the  young  pine  there,  aren't 
they? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  new  fields — ^smaller  pine. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  the  cut  in  Michigan  very  large  last  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  very  large.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  figures. 
A  good  many  million. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  at  these  photographs  along  the  line  of 
this  new  road,  most  of  this  is  hardwood  timber. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  will  run  about  one-third  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  It  doesn't  look  it,  not  being  a  very  great  judge 
myself. 

'Mr.  Whiting.  I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  committee  through  that 
forest  for  34  or  35  miles. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  give  them  a  better  idea  of  the  timber  in  Wis- 
consin than  anything  else.  You  can  take  the  railroad  right  through. 
It  is  the  only  place  1  know  of  where  you  can  go  in  the  cars  and  see 
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the  stand  of  timber  which  has  not  been  cut  out.    Take  the  tndn  from 
Shawano  thioagfa  the  Indian  re^rvation. 

The  Chaikmax.  Is  this  road  opoi  now? 

Mr.  SiOTH.  Yes:  it  is  running.  You  ought  to  go  up  there  and  see 
how  they  are  cutting  logs  on  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  Chais3cax.  I  was  verj-  bitterly  oppo^  to  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Smtth.  If  you  take  tfiem  up,  wait  until  next  week  and  I  will 
go  writh  them. 

Mr.  Whttixg.  If  we  can  hold  them  here,  we  wiU  do  it 

Mr.  Smith.  Give  them  a  special  train. 

Mr.  WHrrrxG.  Yes;  a  switch  engine  and  a  caboose. 

Mr.  SxrrH.  You  spend  three  hours  in  the  timber  and  it  will  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  than  anything  else.  If 
you  go  and  see  trees  and  see  them  growing  it  will  give  you  a  better 
idea  than  all  the  interviews  you  can  nave  in  a  month. 

The  CHAntMAN.  We  are  going  into  the  timber  some  place^  through 
the  viigin  forest 

!XIr.  S  30TH.  I  do  not  know  an  easier  way  than  to  go  in  there.  There 
you  can  just  take  a  train. 

Mr.  Rtax.  You  speak  about  the  supply  in  Wisconsin  being  inex- 
haustible. 

Mr.  Smith.  Comparatively  speaking. 

Mr.  Ryax.  What  percentage  of  the  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  country 
is  cut  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  in  the  pulp  or  paper 
business. 

The  Chairman.  They  thought  at  one  time  that  the  supply  of  white 
pine  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  was  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  good  many  years  ago.  It  lasted  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  longer  than  people  figured  on.  I  can  remember 
thirty  years  ago  that  people  used  to  say  on  the  Wolf  River  that  there 
would  De  about  one  or  two  veaps'  cut.  This  year,  of  logs  altogether, 
35,000,000  came  down  Wolf  River. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  believe  that  the  supply  of  wood  or  forest 
in  the  United  States  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  wood  prod- 
ucts in  the  future,  why  do  you  protect  yourself  by  purchasing  land  in 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  just  buying  that  for  speculation,  as  I  do  in  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  otner  places;  nothing  else.  I  think  my  factory,  if 
the  timber  could  be  cut  in  forestry  methods,  would  have  an  inex- 
haustible supply.  It  is  not  proper  to  cut  in  forestry  methods  in  Wis- 
consin because  the  land  is  too  valuable,  and  furthermore  the  taxes  are 
too  high.  If  timber  was  taxed  like  farm  crops,  only  tax  the  land  and 
tax  the  timber  after  it  is  cut,  then  people  would  hold  their  timber 
longer. 

flie  Chairman.  There  is  practically  no  conservation  of  forest 
methods  adopted  in  this  State  then? 

•  Mr,  Smith.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  set  aside  some  few  areas  of 
timber,  but  no  private  individual  or  corporation  could  afford  to  do  it 
on  account  of  the  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  taxation  of  the  timber 
lands  here? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  would  think  on  an  average  it  was  2  or  3  per  cent  on 
actual  value. 

The  Chairman.  Value  of  standing  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  take  the  land  and  timber  together. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  they  commenced  to  use  these  for- 
est lands  for  amcultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  done  it  for  the  last  hundred  years,  that  is, 
the  hard-wood  land.  The  pine  lands  are  fairly  good  for  farms.  You 
con  see  them  if  you  go  to  Snawano.  There  it  used  to  be  pine,  and  you 
will  see  very  good  farms  around  Shawano. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  recent  thing,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  You  will  see  farms  up  there  that  have  been  cul- 
tivated for  twenty -five  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  onlv  in 
recent  years  that  they  were  using  the  old  pine-land  ground  for  farm 
purposes  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  The  bulk  of  the  pine  in 
Wisconsin  was  interspersed  with  hard  wood.  That  makes  very  good 
land.  You  take  in  northern  Michigan  and  some  places  in  northern 
Wisconsin  where  it  was  nothing  but  a  stand  of  pine,  and  that  land  is 
not  very  good  for  farm  land.  Where  it  is  mixed  with  hard  wood  and 
hemlock  the  land  is  very  good  for  cultivation. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  Government  is  practicing  forestry 
methods  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Beservation,  or  proposes  to? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  propose  to  do  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  oelieve  they  are  endeavoring  to  educate  the  In- 
dians in  forestry  methods  as  well  as  to  furnish  them  occupation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Theoretically  that  is  what  they  are  doing,  but  prac- 
tically they  will  never  do  it. 

JBTATEHENT  OF  JOHN  STRANGE,  OF  THE  STRANGE  PAFEB 

COMPANY. 

^Examined  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  Strange.  John  Strange. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company? 

Mj.  STRAi^GB.  One  of  our  companies  is  the  Strange  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Strange.  At  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State? 

Mr,  Strange.  Y^sir;  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  any  information  you  have  on  the 
question  of  the  pulp-wood  supply,  future  and  present  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  "Mlj  judgment  is  so  inflated  and  so  exaggerated  as 
compared  to  my  associates  in  the  business  that  I  am  almost  delicate' 
about  expressing  it.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses four  times  as  much  timber  for  pulp-wood  purposes  as  it  will 
ever  need  with  any  conservation  worth  calling  conservation.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  supply  of 
timber.  I  would  like  to  cite  an  instance :  On  the  Palouse  River,  run- 
ning tnrough  Idaho  and  parts  of  Washington  into  the  celebrated 
Palouae  fruit  and  wheat  belt,  some  years  ago  I  had  an  option  for  the 
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purchase  of  what  seemed  to  be  all  the  available  supDly  of  lumber  on 
that  river,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  timber  woma  cut  about  two 
hundred  millions.  I  permitted  the  option  to  lapse  and  the  Weyer- 
haeuser syndicate  went  in  there  and  bought  it  ana  two  years  ago  tiiey 
owned  5  billion  feet  of  timber  and  built  the  greatest  sawmill  in  the 
world  on  the  Palouse  River. 

The  Chaibman.  The  200  million  had  developed  into  5  billion  ? 
Mr.  Strange.  They  bought  5  billion  feet  on  the  river  and  own  it 
to-day  or  did  own  it  until  me  time  they  began  to  cut  it.    I  claim  there 
are  25  to  50  billion  feet  of  paper  timber  in  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  more  than  enough  to  supply  all  the  needs  for  paper  mak- 
ing for  all  time  in  those  two  States  alone. 
Mr.  Ryan.  All  the  needs  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Strange.  All  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 
The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  to  the  paper  mills  of  the 
East  if  they  were  obliged  to  depend  on  pulp  wood  that  came  from 
Orc^n  and  Washington? 

Jmr.  Strange.  In  my  judgment,  ultimately  the  great  manufactur- 
ing paper  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  situated  in  the  West 
and  nci  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  shipping  paper  east  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  Strange.  By  water,  supplying  New  York  City  and  all  the 
eastern  market  direct  from  the  sea  coast  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  ship  the  paper  down  the  Pacific  coast? 
Mr.  Strange.  Through  the  new  canal  ultimately. 
The  Chairman.  Take  it  to  the  sea  coast  and  ship  it  back  East? 
Mr.  Strange.  Take  it  right  on  the  vessels  and  unload  it  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  where  it  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Unfortunately,  all  the  newspapers  are  not  pub- 
lished on  tide  water. 

Mr.  Strange,  Kaw  material.  Ship  the  paper  to  New  York  and 
supply  the  demand  from  there.  Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
information  that  I  consider  almost  suicidal  and  almost  criminal  to 
disclose  at  this  time,  because  there  is  a  mania  for  butchering  timber 
and  always  has  been  in  the  United  States.  The  desire  to  accumu- 
late great  fortunes  rapidly  is  destroying  the  forests.  That  has  been 
the  mania  that  has  destroyed  the  forests  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  almost  criminal  in  its  char- 
acter. I  have  spent  a  month  with  the  ^atest  timber  man  in  the 
United  States,  at  a  time,  going  through  the  forests  of  the  West,  and 
when  I  had  this  option  for  the  purchase  of  this  Palouse  country 
timber,  he  says,  "  John,  you  are  crazy ;  there  isn't  any  timber  on  that 
river."  He  visited  me  about  a  month  ago  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  Hewitt, 
what  do  you  think  about  the  Palouse  territory,  with  the  Weyer- 
haeuser people  owning  to-day  5  billion  feet,  and  you  didn't  think 
there  were  200  million  on  the  river?  And  yet  you  are  the  best  in- 
formed man  in  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  timber  supply." 
He  is  worth  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000  and  has  spent  his  entire  life 
in  the  forest  nearly. 
The  Chatrman.  Who  is  this? 

Mr.  Strange.  Henry  Hewitt,  jr.,  of  Tacoma.  They  cut  in  one  of 
their  mills  125  million  a  year.  There  is  not  less  than  25  billion  of 
the  finest  hemlock  that  ever  grew  in  the  world  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
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ington  and  Oregon  alone.  Twenty-five  billion  feet.  Practically 
worthless.  It  can  be  bought  to-day  and  should  be  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  some  great  interest  that  would  conserve  it,  and  there  is 
enough  to  supply  all  the  paper  mills  need  for  centuries. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  that  now? 

Mr.  Strange.  That  is  owned  by  the  Weyerhaeuser  syndicate. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Strange.  From  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
they  got  it  from  the  Government.  The  Government  made  the  mistake 
of  its  existence  in  giving  it  to  them.  If  I  was  asked  nay  opinion,  I 
should  advise  the  repurchase  by  the  Government  of  the  timber  owned 
by  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  and  the  conservation  of  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  after  the  Gov- 
ernment purchased  it  before  you  gentlemen  in  the  business  who  are 
using  timber  would  insist  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  others  in  pro- 
claiming that  natural  resources  were  made  to  be  used? 

Mr.  OTRANGE.  I  do  uot  take  that  stand  at  all.  Men  should  be 
patriotic  in  these  matters  and  not  selfish.  Personally,  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  denude  the  forests  myself  at  the  expense  of  coming  generations. 
I  think  that  spirit  should  become  generally  manifested.  It  is  mur- 
derous to  permit  the  practices  that  have  existed  permitting  one  cor- 
f)oration  to  go  into  possession  of  hundreds  of  thousands  or  acres  of 
and  at  a  nominal  cost  with  no  thought  in  it  except  to  butcher  it.  It 
is  the  most  vicious  system  that  ever  was  permitted  to  exist  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  Ryan.  .If  people  generally  thought  as  you  do,  there  wouldn't 
be  any  necessity  of  investigations  of  this  character. 

The  Chairman.  What  a  man  thinks  and  what  a  man  does  under 
the  existing  law  have  no  relation  to  ea^h  other. 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  men  who  consider  the  coming  generations 
to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  consider  competition. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  have  positively  refused,  time  and  time  again,  to 
disclose  information  that  I  have.  I  know  a  State  that  has  as  good 
spruce  as  lies  out  of  doors  that  has  never  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  this  investigation.  It  lies  there  to-day,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  insisting"  on  its  being  cut  within  2  or  3  years  is 
one  of  the  most  vicious  things  I  know  of.  Montana  itself  has  one 
of  the  most  available  and  valuable  supplies  of  spruce  timber  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  water  power  and  opportunities  of  developing 
a  great  industry,  and  yet  the  Government,  selling  that  land,  insists 
on  your  cutting  it  off  about  as  fast  as  you  can  get  in  there  and  butcher 
it,  with,  of  course,  some  show  of  conservation. 

The  Chairaian.  AVliat  land  does  the  Government  sell  out  there? 

Mr.  Strange.  They  sell  the  timber^  and  insist  that  you  shall  cut  it 
off,  within  four  or  five  years,  a  certain  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Forestry  Bureau  that  is  doing  that? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  what  timber? 

Mr.  Strange.  Spruce  and  pine  and  fir,  and  all  timber  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  only  the  timber  that  is  to  be  cut,  that  is 
marked  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  They  sell  that.  Of  course,  the  conservation  is  rea- 
sonable, but  why  should  they  compel  you  to  cut  off  ten  or  fifteen 
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million  under  perhaps  adverse  commercial  conditions?  Why  hurry 
it? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Strange.  The  Weyerhaeuser  syndicate  is  obliged  to  cut  that 
five  billion  feet  off  within  six  or  seven  years,  and  they  built  a  mill  cut- 
ting 750,000  feet  of  lumber  per  year,  and  butchered  that  timber,  and 
they  have  got  to  do  it  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  lumber 
condition. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  use  the  term  "  butcher?" 

Mr.  Strange.  Because  it  is  nothing  but  butchery.  Why  should  a 
man  in  felling  a  big  tree  deliberately  destroy  half  a  dozen  small  sap- 
lings? 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  destroy  them? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  been  there,  but  I  have  had  a 
man,  who  is  one  of  the  best  lumbermen  that  I  know  of  anywhere,  and 
he  criticises  the  Department  very  severely.  I  do  not  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  except  what  he  tells  me,  and  that  is  that  the  interests 
of  the  Government  are  not  conserved  there  as  they  should  be,  con- 
scientiously I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  people  there  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Forester? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  your  man  is  prejudiced. 

Mr.  Strange.  No  ;  he  is  absolutely  a  fair-minded  man. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  most  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  repre- 
senting the  Government  out  there  are  young  foresters,  and  they  may 
not  be  quite  as  practical  as  they  will  be  when  they  become  older  and 
more  experienced. 

Mr.  Strange.  That  is  true.  The  conservation  on  the  part  of  Min- 
nesota probably  is  the  best  of  any  place.  They  have  got  an  immense 
supply  of  pulp  wood  there  and  they  have  an  admirable  conservation 
law.  By  the  way,  you  asked  Mr.  Smith  a  question  that  I  might 
answer  you.  The  Arpens,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  own  a  large  quan- 
tity of  spruce  in  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Conner  has  about  15,000 
acres  of  spruce  lands  in  Minnesota,  and  both  of  them  are  very  familiar 
with  lands  generally  in  Minnesota.  You  can  reach  them  both  at 
Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  wood  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  wood? 

Mr.  Strange.  We  use  wood  pulp,  a  coarse  grade  of  wood.  We  use 
pine  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Strange.  No,  we  buy  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  No,  not  in  this  Strange  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  pulp  wood  in  any  of  your  mills? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  have  an  interest  over  here  in  this  mill  on  the  island 
that  uses  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  they  buy  their  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  They  buy  it  from  the  farmer  and  the  store  men 
direct. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company? 
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Mr.  Strange.  The  Wood  Supply  Company.  We  have  no  connec- 
tion with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  somebody  at  some  time  to  testify 
as  to  that.  The  Wood  Supply  Company  ought  to  have  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  of  the  present  available  supply  of  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  have  a  knowledge  unless 
he  is  a  practical  lumberman  and  an  estimator  of  timber,  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Smith  or  somebody  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  standing  timber,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Men  who  are  in  the  business  of  buying  pulp  wood 
would  have  considerable  knowledge  as  to  the  available  supply  of 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  the  amount  offered  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  the  methods  of  picking  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  comes  from  the  farmer  who  cuts 
off  his  own  wood  lot? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  a  great  many  country  merchants  buy  from  the 
farmers  and  will  contract.  For  instance,  we  have  at  the  mill  prob- 
ably half  a  dozen  country  merchants  who  will  agree  to  furnish  from 
1,000  to  2,000  or  3,000  or  4,000  cords  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wood  generally  wood  that  is  cut  by  the 
farmer  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  generally.  Of  course  he  conserves  that  for  an 
income.  Perhaps  for  ten  years  he  will  cut  off  25  or  30  acres  per  year 
and  keep  that  as  an  investment  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  farmer  to  eventually 
get  his  land  cleared  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  His  ground  is  worth  more  to  him  to  raise  annual 
crops  on  than  to  raise  tree  crops? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir.  Land  all  over  that  cut-over  country  is  sell- 
ing to-day  at  $50  to  $60  or  $70  an  acre.  It  is  one  of  the  b^t  dairy 
and  hay  countries  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  it  practical,  I  suppose,  to 
raise  forests  on  land  worth  $50  or  $60  an  acre,  or  even  $15  or  $16  an 
acre,  do  you? 

Mr.  Strange.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  $15  how  that  would  figure 
out.  I  would  have  to  figure  some  on  that,  but  there  is  so  much  land 
in  Wisconsin  that  is  not  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  that  it 
has  developed  this  large  poplar  so  rapidly  that  I  think  it  will  be 
a  source  of  profit  to  everyone  of  those  cheap  landowners  to  cultivate 
thejpoplar. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  tariff  was  first  put  on  mechanical  pulp, 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  when  the  question 
of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  was  up,  the  principal  argument  that  was 
made,  I  think,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  that  we 
ought  to  encourage  the  raising  of  poplar. 

Mr.  Strange.  A  very  good  argument. 

The  Chairman.  But  1  noticed  that  although  that  argument  pre- 
vailed the  consumption  of  poplar  for  the  purpose  of  making  wood 
pulp  has  been  decreasing. 
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Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Listead  of  increasing. 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  there  is  no  demand  for  the  soda 
pulp? 

Mr.  Strange.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  not  sufficient  demand. 

Mr.  Strange.  There  is  no  soda  pulp  manufactured  in  the  North- 
west.   I  don't  know  why. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  plenty  of  poplar. 

Mr.  Strange.  In  the  South  they  manufacture  that  soda  pulp  at  a 
less  price  a  good  deal  than  the  North  can,  because  of  their  inunense 
supply  of  the  cottonwood  and  poplar  in  the  South.  There  is  a  very 
laroe  mill  in  North  Carolina. 

'Die  Chairman.  The  greatest  production  of  soda  pulp  is  in  Penn«- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Strange.  The  largest  mill ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  large  factory  to  which  you  refer  is  a  new 
one  in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  two  there,  I  believe,  and  one  uses  about 
600  cords  of  wood  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  does  not  use  poplar  very  much. 

Mr.  Strange.  It  can  use  poplar.  Of  course  Muncie  uses  poplar 
altogether.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
spruce  to  make  print  paper  with.  Many  of  our  men  now  are  findinjg 
tney  can  grind  other  grades  of  wood  more  satisfactorily.  There  is 
no  reasoft  why  other  wood  can  not  be  utilized. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  spruce  to  make  paper  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
have  spruce  to  make  cheap  news  print  paper. 

Mr.  Sfrange.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  shipped  some  ten  years  ago 
16  cords  of  four  different  kinds  of  wood  from  Washington  and  put 
it  into  pulp  here  as  a  test.  I  have  been  west  several  times  with  a 
view  01  doing  some  development  along  those  lines.  I  wanted  to 
make  an  experiment  as  to  white  fir,  which  is  almost  a  worthless  wood 
out  Uiere,  and  I  dipped  4  cords  of  that  and  it  made  very  good  pulp. 
It  has  practically  no  value  all  through  the  West,  yet  it  is  good  paper- 
making  pulp.  The  fir  out  there  made  splendid  pulp  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  everybody,  except  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  insisted  upon  iriy 
putting  it  in.  He  says,  try  it;  and  really^  it  was  a  very  good  ground 
wood.    Of  course  we  don't  know  anything  about  the  chemistry  of 

f  taper  making  or  the  treating  of  wood  chemically  in  this  country* 
t  requires  some  ability  and  thought  and  some  study  along  those 
lines  before  other  wood  can  be  utilized.  It  is  easy  to  make  paper  of 
spruce.  It  is  the  best  wood  there  is.  Anybody  can  make  print  paper 
out  of  spruce  wood. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of 
pulp  wood  or  timber  that  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  pulp 
wood  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  furnish  pulp  wood  for  the 
pulp- wood  mills  in  these  two  States? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  would  include  a  Western  State  in  that,  and  I 
think  timber  can  be  shipped  from  Montana  here  advantageously. 
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I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  rate  can  not  be  made  from  Montana 
to  justify  the  delivery  of  wood  here  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  large  amount  of  forest  in  Montana? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Good  forest? 

Mr.  Strange.  Excellent,  the  finest  out  of  doors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  rate  is? 
^  Mr.  Strange.  The  rate  has  not  been  fixed.    Over  this  end  on  this 
side  of  the  divide  the  rate  ought  to  be  low  enough  and  it  could  be 
made  low  enough  to  justify  shipping  that  wood  to  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  more  or  less  water  power  in  Montana? 

Mr.  Strange.  Excellent  water  power. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  if  they  shipped 
pulp  wood  by  rail  from  Montana'  to  the  wood-pulp  mills  in  Wiscon- 
sin before  they  commenced  to  manufacture  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
water  power  out  there? 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  questions  involved  in  that  that  are  difficult 
to  answer.  If  you  will  let  me  divert  a  little  from  the  paper  business, 
I  will  cite  an  instance.  Six  years  ago  a  large  sash  and  door  factory 
of  Oshkosh  went  out  of  business,  practically  because  they  could  not 
see  any  raw  material  supply,  and  they  thought  that  doors  from  Cali- 
fornia pine  and  fir  could  oe  made  at  less  cost  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
supplied  to  the  eastern  trade  than  Wisconsin  could  make  them  and 
ship  the  raw  material  here  and  manufacture  and  send  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  East.  My  son-in-law  happened  to  be  residuary  legatee 
of  this  particular  property  and  I  prevailed  upon  a  young  man  in  the 
office  and  a  few  others  to  organize  the  McMillan  Company,  and  I  said 
there  is  more  assurance  of  pine  and  raw  material  to-day  than  ever 
there  was  in  the  history  of  the  sash  and  door  business  in  Oshkosh. 
Through  my  efforts  a  company  was  incorporated  and  to-day  it  is 
manufacturing  about  600  doors  a  day,  300  or  400  of  them  veneered 
doors  with  a  cheap  core;  hemlock,  or  anvthing  will  do  for  cores. 
There  were  large  factories  built  up  in  the  West  as  rivals,  but  none  of 
them  could  succeed  as  against  the  local  factories,  because  the  consump- 
tion is  all  east  of  us,  the  great  wealth  of  the  nation  is  east  of  us. 
Labor  is  25  or  30  per  cent  higher  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Paying 
freight  on  the  raw  material  of  pulp  and  paper,  in  my  jud^ent 
would  enable  the  local  manufacturer  to  do  the  milling  in  transit  and 
ship  to  his  consumer  at  a  less  price  than  the  western  mills  could  manu- 
facture. That  has  proven  true  of  the  sash  and  door  business,  and 
to-day  the  Paine  Lumber  Company^  of  Oshkosh,  has  constructed  one 
of  the  largest  sawmills  in  the  United  States  at  Oshkosh  after  the 
field  had  been  abandoned,  and  they  are  the  greatest  sash  and  door 
manufacturers,  the  biggest  corporation  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  with 
an  available  supply  CTcater  than  they  ever  had  at  any  time  in  their 
history.  These  peculiar  speculations  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
natural  resources  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in.  I  think  that  the 
forestry  reports  furnished  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  the  most  ridiculous 
things  that  ever  were  suggested  for  consideration,  because  I  spent 
months  and  months  in  the  forests  myself,  in  the  South  and  West,  in 
Wisconsin  and  all  over,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  supply. 
I  think  the  South  itself  has  a  wonderful  supply,  I  won't  undertake  to 
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say  how  much,  of  spruce  or  other  woods.  I  had  a  letter  a  short  time 
ago  from  John  W.  Gates,  who  is  building  up  great  industries  there. 
I  would  like  to  have  you  talk  with  him  as  to  spruce  and  other  paper 
material  in  the  South.  A  company  organized  in  Indiana,  a  short  time 
ago,  bought  what  they  daim  to  be  100  million  feet  of  spruce  grown 
on  old  plantations  to  manufacture  wooden  w^are  from  small  timber 
8  or  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  but  excellent  material  for  paper  and 
wooden  ware.  Poplar  will  grow  three-fourths  of  an  inch  a  year  and 
makes  good  paper.  We  coiud  grow  so  much  pulp  material  that  we 
wouIdnT  know  what  to  do  with  it  if  we  had  any  consideration  for  the 
future  in^doing  so.  We  don't  need  one  solitary  stick  of  Canadian 
wood  nor  will  we  ever  need  it.  It  is  a  question  of  making  a  good  deal 
with  Canada  in  my  judgment,  and  we  have  all  of  the  strength  and 
every  advantage  in  the  negotiation. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  situation  as  to  the  pulp  mills  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Where  do  they  now  get  most  of  their  supply  of  pulp  wood,  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  No,  they  get  a  good  deal  from  Minnesota.  Wiscon- 
sin never  was  very  much  of  a  spruce  State. 

The  Chairman.*  Mr.  Smith  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  hem- 
lock enough  in  Wisconsin  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  for  the 
future  users  of  pulp  wood.    Do  you  agree  with  him  about  that? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  think,  myself,  that  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so  you  could  not  only  make  your  sulphite  but  your  ground  wooS 
from  hemlock  and  supply  the  mills  of  Wisconsin  for  twenty-five  or 
more  years  and  make  a  very  good  grade  of  paper,  putting  in  a  nomi- 
nal amount  of  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  will  be  done,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  why  not? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  Wisconsin  mills  will  cease 
purchasing  spruce  wood  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Strange.  No.  That  is  an  available  market,  the  rate  is  nomi- 
nal, and  we  are  practically  one,  commercially  speaking.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be.  They  have  gone  up  there  and  pur- 
chased large  holdings  of  timber  and  the  mistake  they  made  was  they 
didn't  supply  themselves  with  larger  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  bringing  wood  from  Montana.  Why 
isn't  is  more  available  to  bring  wood  from  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is,  if  they  will  waive  the  export  duties.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  more  available.  I  don't  know  that  it  will  cost  very 
much  less.  I  think  it  can  be  brought  from  Montana  just  as  cheaply. 
What  traffic  arrangements  the  railroad  companies  will  have  with 
reference  to  that  I  do  not  know.  They  ought  to  make  a  low  enough 
rate.  I  figure  that  they  can  afford  to  make  a  low  enough  rate  to 
ship  it  here  and  still  make  money  on  the  deal.  I  expect  to  go  out 
there  next  week  if  I  can  get  away.  Before  going  I  calculate  to  take 
it  up  with  the  railroad  companies.    They  won't  do  it  voluntarily. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  do  it,  I  suppose,  if 
they  met  with  the  competition  of  Canadian  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  do  not  think  that.  Of  course,  the  railroads  have  a 
mania  for  meeting  competition  without  reference  to  the  profit  in  it. 
Whether  that  would  impel  them  to  go  on  to  their  own  destruction, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  I  don't  know.  There  is  no  consistency  in 
railroading. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  arguments  upon  that  subject 
from  nearly  all  the  leading  railroad  men  of  the  country  for  twelve 
years,  and  we  won't  go  into  that.  What  would  you  sslj  would  be  the 
effect  of  taking  the  tariff  off  of  ground  pulp  if  the  Wisconsin  River 
mills  could  obtain  their  pulp  wood  from  Canada  without  any  export 
restriction  or  charges? 

Mr.  Strange.  It  they  would  waive  the  export  duty  on  wood  pulp, 
I  would  be  willing  to  take  a  chance  individually  on  waiving  it  on 
ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  you  mean  the 
exDort  restriction  on  wood  pulp.  ^ 

Mr.  Strange.  Permit  pulp  wood  to  come  in  here  free.  Let  them 
both  come  in  here  free. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.  If  you  can  make  a  deal  of  that  kind,  I  would 
say  make  it,  although  I  don't  think  it  is  good  logic.  I  think  it  is 
a  contradiction  of  the  very  policy  we  have  advocated,  home  first  and 
the  world  afterwards.  I  thmk  we  have  facilities  for  building  it  up 
independent  of  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  now  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Wisconsin  mills,  which,  1  suppose,  if  there  is  any 
place  in  the  country  where  it  may  be  in  any  way  dependent  upon 
Canadian  pulp  wood,  is  here? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes;  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  mills  of  New  York  may  be  in  the 
same  fix. 

Mr.  Strange.  Of  course,  we  are  not  great  manufacturers  of  print 
paper  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  does  not  relate  merely  to  print 
paper.  Print  paper  is  the  cheapest  class  of  paper,  but  you  will  have 
to  use  pulp  wood  in  nearly  all  of  your  papers. 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.    We  use  wood  of  different  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  sulphite  in  nearly  everything,  more  or 
less,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.    Of  course  we  buy  a  good  deal  of  foreign  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  buy  foreign  sulphite? 

Mr.  Strange.  Because  it  is  far  superior  to  the  domestic. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  price,  then? 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is  a  matter  of  price,  but  we  get  so  much  more  for 
our  paper  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  the  increased  price  for  the  for- 
eign stock. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Maine,  that  the 
tariff  on  sulphite  ought  to  be  increased  100  per  cent.  What  do  you 
say  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  guess  I  would  have  to  demur. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  that  foreign  sulphite  for  the  manu- 
facture of  high-grade  paper? 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  certain  grades  of  paper  that  we  are  making 
now  that  would  be  quite  difficult  for  us,  perhaps,  to  make  with  any 
domestic  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  foreign  sulphite  is  a  little  cleaner. 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is  better  and  stronger,  very  much  stronger.  We 
sell  it  under  a  test  as  to  strenffth  and  cleanliness  that  we  can  not  get 
with  any  domestic  that  I  have  been  able  to  reach. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  made  from  the  same  mata*ial,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  wood  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  Spruce  or  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ^ould  it  be  stronger? 

Mr.  Strange.  Because  they  are  experts  m  chemistry  and  we  know 
nothing  of  chemistry. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  answer  that  I  suppose  is  easy  to  make, 
but  are  you  sure  that  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  don't  know  of  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  know  nothing  of  chemistry,  we  don't  know 
whether  that  is  the  reason  or  not. 

^  Mr.  Strange.  The  low-grade  wood  of  which  it  is  made  would  jus- 
tify that  conclusion  to  me. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Their  finished  product  is  that  much  better? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  they  make  it  in  the  same  maimer? 

Mr.  Strange.  About  the  same  manner.  They  use  a  sulphate  and 
a  slower  process. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  slower  process  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Strange.  Slower  and  different  process;  yes.  They  take  more 
pains  with  it  I  understand  that  the  chemistry  department  of  all 
these  mills  is  a  very  important  adjunct. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  no  such  department  in  America? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  don't  know  of  any  here.    I  never  have  met  any. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  wonder  some  one  here  doesn't  try  that. 

Mr.  Strange.  For  instance,  I  own  an  interest  in  one  of  the  lar^st 
mills  in  Wisconsin,  high-grade  mill,  and  there  is  lots  of  information 
that  we  are  obliged  to  obtain  abroad  and  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  Government  is  now  conducting 
experiments  on  all  these  things. 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  the  information  they  obtain  will  be  used 
by  you  gentlemen,  no  one  can  tell.  As  a  rule,  we  find  that  the  prac- 
tical man  sneers  at  the  scientific  man  for  a  generation  or  two. 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes;  he  has  got  to  be  a  martyr,  of  course.  I  view 
this  question,  or  try  to,  as  it  will  concern  not  me,  but  those  in  genera- 
tions to  come. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  paper  does  the  John  Strange  Mill 
make? 

Mr.  Strange.  We  make  50  different  grades,  I  suppose.  We  make 
some  print,  make  colored  print,  fibers,  manila,  and  so  on.  We  make 
straw  chip  board  and  combination  board. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  We  ought  to  make  40  tons  a  day.  We  make  print 
where  we  have  cars  ^ing  a  long  distance,  a  ton  or  two  of  print,  but 
we  can  not  make  print  paper  at  the  market  price  which  it  is  sold  at 
a  profit.    I  never  could  see  any  money  in  print  paper  for  our  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  market  price  do  j^ou  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  never  knew  the  time  when  we  could  make  print 
paper  for  less  than  2^  cents  at  the  mill  in  sheets.    I  can't  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  market  now  as  to 
pulp? 
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Mr.  Strange.  Owing  to  the  drouth,  pulp  has  increased  in  selling 
price,  I  guess,  30  per  cent  within  thirty  days. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  S.  TAYLOE,  OP  APPLETON,  WIS. 

Examined  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Taylor.  W.  S.  Taylor. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  company  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Of  the  Pulp  Wood  Company,  of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Taylor.  An  organization  for  the  purpose  of  buying  wood  for 
a  lot  of  different  mills  in  the  valley. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  in  a  general  way  do  you  buy  paper 
wood  for? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Twelve  different  mills. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Fox  River  Valley? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  for  the  Wisconsin  River  Mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  system  of  buying  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  receive  our  orders  from  the  different  mills  in  the 
fall  and  buy  from  the  lumbermen  almost  entirely,  and  from  the  store- 
keepers located  in  the  small  hamlets  through  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  buy  just  for  a  combination  of  mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  For  this  group  of  mills  on  this  river. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  company  is  organized  by  the  mills 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  more  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  particularly  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  furnishing  a  steady  supply? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  avoid  these  cross  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  from  the  lumbermen  in  the  main  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  almost  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  you  buy  the  stuff  at  the  saw 
mills  which  they  can  not  saw  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  handle  a  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  About  226,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  pulp  wood  at 
present? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  all  the  mills  have  a  surplus  on  hand? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Ye$,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  make  contracts  ?  Do  you  buy  it  by 
yearly  contract? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  make  our  contracts  with  the  lumber  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Say  we  start  in  along  after  the  first  of  October  and 
limit  the  time  of  delivery  to  May  1  of  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  tHe  prevailing  price  of  pulp  wood,  say 
last  winter? 

Mr.  Taylor.  At  what  point  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Any  point.  How  do  you  buy  the  wood?  Upon 
what  basis? 

Mr.  Tayu)b.  In  our  Minnesota  district  we  buy  on  a  basis  of  Duluth 
prices,  delivered  f .  o.  b.  cars  Duluth.  The  prevailing  price  last  year 
was  $7.25  a  cord,  Duluth  and  territory  taking  the  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Tatix)r.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  supply  did  you  get  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Very  close  to  half,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  $7  and  what? 

Mr.  Taylor.  $7.25  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  F.  o.  b.  Duluth.  Is  that  the  basis  upon  which 
you  buy  from  the  country  merchants,  or  the  basis  upon  which  you 
made  special  contracts  with  saw-mill  companies? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  that  district  we  do  very  little  except  with  the  biff 
lumber  operators.  We  do  very  little  business  in  that  district  with 
anv  local  fellows. 

Mr.  Kyan.  That  is  what  it  cost  the  paper  company,  $7.25  f.  o.  b. 
there? 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  costs  your  company? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  pay  the  cost  of  buying  it 

The  Chairman.  The  administration  charges  and  freight? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  plentiful  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  Min- 
nesota, spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  a  lot  of  spruce  wood  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  all  you 
want? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  jrear  or  so  ago  you  did  have;  that 
was  owing  to  the  weather  conditions? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Entirely.  We  had  no  winter,  you  know.  We  had 
this  condition  to  contend  with  up  there;  if  the  snow  comes  before 
the  streams  freeze,  it  is  a  very  hard  proposition.  Our  spruce  all 
grows  in  swamp  land.  And  it  16  inches  of  snow  falls  before  the 
streams  freeze,  it  is  hard  to  get  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  can  not  cut  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  can  not  get  your  teams  in  there.  You  have  to 
go  and  break  your  roads  down,  and  there  is  no  freezing  under  6  inches 
of  snow  on  an  open  swamp.  The  only  way  to  establish  roads  is  to 
work  the  teams  through  and  break  them  down.  This  year  everything 
froze  solid  before  a  flake  of  snow  came.  In  all  the  years  I  have  been 
in  this  business,  I  never  knew  but  one  other  year  when  that  condition 
prevailed,  and  that  I  think  was  either  five  or  six  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  freezes  up  first  you  have  solid  roads? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.    You  can  go  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  ice  vou  mean  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  necessarily.  It  freezes  the  ground,  the  wet 
ground,  so  that  you  can  work  a  horse  over  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  doesn't  freeze  the  horses  sink  in,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  idea.  You  can  not  work  them  in  a  swamp 
until  the  frost  comes. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  reason  for  the  shortage  of  wood  a 
year  aeo  last  winter? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  one  reason. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  told  us  before  it  was  because  there 
was  no  snow ;  that  they  couldn't  get  the  wood  out,  because  there  was  a 
lack  of  snow. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  can  always  get  the  wood  out  when  the  swamps 
are  frozen  solid.  At  least,  I  have  never  seen  a  year  when  there  was 
not  snow  enough  to  get  the  stuff  out  if  you  could  get  into  the  swamps. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  snow  to  get  the  logs  out? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  little  snow ;  but  you  make  ice  roads  if  your  weather 
is  cold,  if  you  have  the  ground  frozen.  Snow  is  an  advantage,  if 
you  don't  get  too  much  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  Minnesota  wood  is  being  oper- 
ated in? 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  to  the  territory,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  has  nothing  been  done  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State ;  absolutely  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  good  spruce  forest  clear  up  to  the  north? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  the  international  line;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  beyond? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  Canada,  north  of  the  river,  I  never  have  been  per- 
sonally. I  understand  there  is  lots  of  timber  in  that  part  of  Ontario, 
but  personally  I  have  seen  Minnesota  and  a  great  deal  of  Ontario,  but 
nothing  west  of  Port  Arthur. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  through  that  north-shore  district,  from  the  Soo 
to  Port  Arthur.  * 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  spruce  timber  is  there  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Lots  of  it,  and  good,  too.    The  quality  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  it  down  to  the  lake! 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  don't  get  over  the  height  of  the  land  you  can 
bring  it  down  by  streams.    That  is  the  only  way. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  it  into  Lake  Superior  you  would  have  to 
raft  it  down? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Drive  it  down  the  streams. 

The  Chairman.  These  streams  do  not  run  very  far  north? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  the  height  of  the  land  averages  about  40  miles 
back  from  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  of  the  way  the  streams  run  north? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practical  to  bring  Canadian  logs  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Divide  down  to  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  don't  know  how  you  would  ao  it?  There  is  no  rail- 
road in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  be  done  with6ut  a  railroad  being 
there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No.    That  would  be  the  only  method  of  handling  it. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  railroad  up  through  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Nothing  north  of  the  C.  P.  R.  at  present,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  north  of  the  north  line  of  Lake 
Superior? 
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Mr.  Tati/>r.  It  runs  close  to  the  shore  all  the  way  up  from  Sudbury 
Junction  to  Port  Arthur.  It  probably  doesn't  average  more  than  five 
to  ten  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chairhan.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  make  spurs  through 
that  forest,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  Not  so  simple  a  matter.  That  is  a  pretty  rough  coun- 
try. That  probably  would  mean  40  or  50  or  60  miles  of  spur  track  in 
most  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  a  rough  country  ? 
Mr.  Tayix)r.  a  very  rough  country. 
The  Chairman.  I  supposed  it  was  more  of  a  level  country. 
Mr.  Taylor.  A  very  rough  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  go  up  there  and  see. 
Mr.  Taylor.  Don't  misunderstand  me.    I  am  speaking  of  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  shore.    After  you  get  back  above  the  height  of  the 
land — from  personal  observation  I  never  have  seen  it 
The  Chairman.  TTiat  is  what  I  have  reference  to. 
Mr.  Taylor.  Possibly  you  are  right  as  to  that.    That  may  be  a 
level  tract.    But  you  have  got  to  get  your  tracks  back  from  the 
C.  P.  R.  main  line,  which  runs  very  dose  to  the  shore  all  the  way 
around  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  forest  in  the  northern  portion  of  Minnesota 
virsin  forest? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  Or  has  the  pine  been  cut  off! 
Mr.  Taylor.  There  has  very  little  pine  been  cut  well  north.  Along 
the  shore  near  to  the  border  mere  has  been  considerable  pine  cut  out. 
But  goinff  back  from  the  lake  and  north  to  the  international  line 
there  nas  been  no  operation  in  there.  I  have  personally  been  through 
a  ej^t  deal  of  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  question  there  of  the  railroad  facilities! 
Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  all.    The  same  conditions  prevail  there,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  thOT  do  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  That  country  up  there  is  rather  full  of  water, 
isn't  it! 
Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  there  are  a  lot  of  lakes  in  Minnesota. 
The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi! 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  are  getting  away  farther  north  than  that.    The 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  are  not  north  at  all.    Really  that  is 
west  from  Duluth,  taking  tnat  as  a  point. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  the  freight  rates  from  there  down  here! 
Mr.  Taylor.  Our  rate  of  freight  from  Duluth  into  the  Fox  River 
Valley  is  8  cents  a  hundred. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  bring  it  down  by  rail! 
Mr.  Taylor.  A  large  portion  of  it. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  bring  any  by  water! 
Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Come  around  by  Duluth! 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  come  by  the  way  of  the  Soo.  and  we  have  han- 
dled stuff  to  Ashland  by  water  and  on  the  cars  rrom  there,  and  also 
into  DuluUi  and  on  the  cars  from  there. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  any  use  of  car  ferries,  do  you! 
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Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  we  never  have.  There  are  no  car  ferries  operatang 
in  that  country,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Wisconsin?  How  do  you  pick  up  your 
wood  here? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  get  very  little  spruce  in  Wisconsin;  our  hemlock 
all  comes  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  per  cent  of  your  wood  is  spruce? 

Mr.  Taylor.  About;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  you  pick  up  lumber  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Very  much  the  same  way.  We  deal  perhaps  more 
lar^elv  with  the  large  owners  of  hemlock  stumpage,  (lealing  almost 
entirely  directly  with  the  lumbermen. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  dealt  almost  entirely  with 
the  lumbermen  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  cedar  operators  that  produce  our  stuff  in  the 
spruce  line  more  largely  than  the  sawmill  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  cedar  operators? 

Mr.  Taylor.  People  that  produce  poles  and  posts  and  ties  and  all 
sorts  of  cedar  products.  For  this  reason  that  it  grows  on  the  same 
land ;  that  is,  a  40  would  produce  a  couple  of  thousand  ties  and  you 
would  get  on  that  40  maybe  100  or  150  acres  of  spruce  growing  on 
some  part  of  the  40.    The  timber  grows  together. 

The  Chairman.  They  cut  it  clean? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  cut  it  clean,  cut  spruce  down  to  4  inches  and 
cedar  posts  down  to  4  or  5  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  down  to  4  inches  on  these  forests, 
is  there  anything  left? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Absolutely  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  any  value? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  much  stuff  under  4  inches  in  a  virgin 
forest,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Anything  that  is  left  bums  just  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
dry  fall  or  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  those  forests? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Lots  of  them  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  lots  of  them 
are  sold  by  the  State,  and  they  are  owned  by  the  big  operators 
usually. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  forest  conservation  law  of  Minnesota, 
is  there  any  tendency  there  to  maintain  the  forests? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  observe. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  cut  over  it  is  practically  ended  as 
forest  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Wlien  a  forest  is  cut  over  where  there  is  any  soft  tim- 
ber like  pine,  or  cedar  or  spruce  cut,  you  can  be  absolutely  certain 
that  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  a  fire  will  clean  it  just  as 
clean  as  the  top  of  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  afterwards  grow  up? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  something  entirely  foreign,  my  experience  has 
been.  That  is,  little  white  poplar  and  timber  of  no  value  particu- 
larly, timber  entirely  foreign  to  the  original  growth. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  that  likely  to  burn  up  again  soon? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Exactly,  the  first  time  it  gets  dry,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception.  Sometimes  it  stands  for  ten  years,  but  the  fire  gets 
in  eventually. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  starts  the  fires? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  a  question  a  lot  of  us  would  like  to  find  out 
about  now.  Hunters  and  railroad  trains  and  a  hundred  other  things. 
We  have  been  trying  to  find  out  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  When  the  poplar  forests  bum  down,  then  what? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  never  saw  but  one  place,  and  that  was  up  in  Canada, 
where  the  original  timber  had  burned,  for  the  growth  of  imderbnish 
where  poplar  forests  grow  is  very  sparse.  It  does  not  kindle  a  fire ; 
a  fire  won't  run  in  it  the  same  as  m  a  cedar  or  spruce  swamp. 

The  Chairman.  This  poplar  you  speak  of  up  tliere,  what  is  it, 
Cottonwood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  it  is  regular  white  poplar.  It  is  our  regular 
native  poplar.  These  people  talked  to  me  about  cottonwood.  But 
as  I  understand  cottonwood,  it  is  a  tree  that  is  planted  for  shade,  and 
that  is  nothing  similar  to  our  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  A  cottonwood  tree  is  very  seldom  planted  for 
shade.  The  Carolina  poplar  is  the  male  tree  propagated  from  cut- 
tings. There  are  male  and  female  trees  in  the  poplar,  and  the  female 
tree,  which  of  course  is  the  seed  tree,  propagates  by  this  cottonwood 
seed,  but  the  whole  tribe  is  called  cottonwood,  except  the  aspen  tree, 
which  belongs  to  another  family. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  what  we  call 
cottonwood  in  this  State  and  Michigan.  We  consider  cottonwood  as 
absolutely  worthless  and  used  to  when  we  used  poplar  for  paper  mak- 
ing on  quite  a  large  scale. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  the 
cottonwood  and  the  poplar,  except  that  the  poplar  family  covers  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  cottonwood,  and  I  undertake  to  say  that  the 
stuff  that  grows  up  there  is  yellow  aspen  and  never  gets  very  big. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  seen  it  in  Canada  a  foot  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
through  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairihan.  Cottonwood  grows  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  what  we  call  poplar. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  I  know  they  call  it  poplar.  They  call  it "  popple  " 
up  here.  To  return  to  the  Wisconsin  proposition,  do  you  buy  much 
of  your  wood  through  the  country  merchants  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  hemlock,  the  small  stuff,  quite  a  little  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  any  spruce  wood  in  Wisconsin 
now,  can  you? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  a  large  amount  of  it.  Wisconsin  never  was  a 
great  roruce  country. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  you  get  that  wood  that  you  buy  from  country 
merchants  to  the  point  of  d^ination  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  load  it.  We  make  contracts.  We  go  into  a 
little  town  and  make  contracts  with  some  country  merchant  for  three 
or  four  hundred  cords  of  wood.  He  takes  a  chance  on  filling  that  con- 
tract, buying  it  from  the  settlers,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  know- 
ing from  experience  that  he  can  produce  about  this  amount  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Bring  it  down  on  cars  or  on  the  river? 
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Mr.  Tayluk.  On  cars  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  buy  that  wood  whether  he  has  a  contract 
or  not,  won't  he? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  some  instances,  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  somebody  around  to  see  all  these 
country  merchants? 

Mr.  TATiiOR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  the  price  of  wood 
next  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  will  be  much  less  than  it  was 
last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  surplus  stock  on  hand? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  start  to  make  your  contracts  before  the 
weather  conditions  determine  how  much  wood  can  be  gotten  out? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  start  making  our  contracts  as  soon  as  the  mills 
place  their  orders  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  paper  is  down  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally  they  want  to  put  the  price  of  pulp  wood 
down.     Do  many  of  the  mills  own  pulp  wood  lancfe  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Most  of  the  mills  have  large  holdings  of  hemlock 
land. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cut  much  of  their  own  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Some  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  there  being 
a  shortage  of  pulp  wood  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  during  the  life  of  us  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  are  amply  able  to  provide  all  the  pulp  wood  that  may  be 
needed  for  many  years  to  come  bv  the  western  mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  By  this  group  or  mills  in  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  some  new  mills  started,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand  there  are  some  talked  of  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  river  dam  being  constructed  up  there, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  mills  ? 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  think  they  figure 
on  building  a  mill  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  anything,  Mr. 
Norris  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Wisconsin  Kiver  mills,  where  do 
they  get  their  supply  of  pulp  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Through  practicallv  the  same  source  of  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  ouying  company? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  they  have,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  them? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  know  whether  they  had 
a  buying  company  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  I  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  their  company  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Northern  Paper  Company. 
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The  CnAiR3iAN.  That  is  a  company  to  buy  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  located  at  Grand  Rapids,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  any  questions, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Just  one.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  pulp  wood  during  the  past  vear  preceding 
this  past  season  was  influenced  very  largely  by  the  lumber  market 
or  the  price  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  establishes  our  price  nearly  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  largest  part  of  your  pulp  wood 
comes  from  the  operators  m  the  forests? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  state  you  purchase  hemlock.  Most  of  that 
hemlock  can  be  used  either  for  lumber  or  pulp  wood,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  use  the  small  stuff,  very  much  smaller  than  the 
lumbermen  use  it,  and  what  we  call  shaky  butts,  if  it  is  sound  and  not 
black,  we  use  that.  We  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  material  that  the  lumbermen  can  not  use. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal  of  wood  which  would  be  thrown  away 
if  you  did  not  use  it  for  pulp- wood  purposes.  But  how  about  the 
good  logs?  What  were  they  used  for  last  winter,  lumber  or  pulp 
wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  bought  a  lot  of  logs  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  were  usable  for  sawmill  purposes? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  were  they  not  used  by  the  sawmills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  don't  laiow,  unless  the  lumber  market  didn't  warrant 
sawing. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  contracts  with  these  people? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  / 

The  Chairman.  With  a  maximum  and  minimum  amount  to  be  de- 
livered? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  deliver  in  most  cases?  The  maxi- 
mum amount  or  the  minimum  amount? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  minimum  usually.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  get 
the  maximum  in  our  contracts. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  other  purpose  is  spruce  used  for? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Some  spruce  is  sawed  into  lumber,  some  of  the  larger 
spruce. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  it  the  size  of  spruce  that  you  use  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No;  we  can  use  it  much  analler  than  it  can  be  sawed 
profitably. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why,  then,  does  the  price  of  the  lumber  in  the  lumber 
market  regulate  the  price  that  you  pay  for  pulp. wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  applies  more  particularly  to  hemlock,  although 
there  is  a  great  deal  ox  large  spruce  that  we  get. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  lumber  market  is  very  high  you 
don't  get  any  of  the  big  timber  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mt.Taylor.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  make  out  of  hemlock  ?  What  kind 
of  lumber? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  All  kinds. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  timber  is  meant  by  heavy  logs? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Anywhere  from  8  inches  up.  There  are  plenty  saw- 
mills in  Minnesota  using  spruce  logs  6  inches.  The  larger  thel3etter, 
of  course.  Spruce  in  our  part  of  the  country  is  not  large  growing 
timber.    Not  like  western  tmiber. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  using  hemlock  for  saw- 
mill purposes  to  any  great  extent  up  here? 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  anyway.  As  long  as  I  have 
been  in  the  timber  business.    Twenty  years  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  they  use  to  cut  out  the  white  pine  and 
leave  the  hemlock  standing? 

Mr.  Taylor.  White  pine  and  hemlock  don't  grow  on  the  same  land 
very  generally.  Hemlock  is  classed  as  a  hard  wood.  It  doesnH 
grow  where  pme  grows,  generally  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  is  more  apt  to  grow  in  swampy  places, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  grows  where  pine  don't  grow,  anyway.  Mr.  Smith 
explained  that  by  saying  that  where  hemlock  grows  the  lands  are 
good  farm  lands.  Where  pine  grows  exclusively,  the  lands  are  not 
of  so  great  value. 

Mr.  Sbnsenbrenner.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  durinff  this  past  season 
nearly  every  one  of  your  contractors  furnished  tne  maximum  and 
endeavored  to  have  you  take  the  maximum  amount  contracted  for? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  first  year  in  my  experience  it  is  true  this  vear. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  tn  many  cases,  endeavored  to  and  dia  induce 
you  to  take  more  than  the  maximum  amount  contracted  for  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  sur- 
plus of  wood  in  the  yards  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  that  is  due  to  three  causes,  one  of  which, 
is  it  not  true,  was  that  there  was  practically  no  demand  for  other 
forest  products  at  prices  at  which  they  were  selling? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  the  contract  for  pulp  wood  having  been 
made  cheaply  before  the  panic  and  the  prices  being  as  high  as  the 
year  previous  it  stimulatea  the  production  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  another  cause  for  the 
oversupply  was  that  the  railroads  had  an  abundance  of  idle  eauip- 
ment  and  were  anxious  to  furnish  it  for  the  movement  of  wood  f 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  third  one  Mr.  Taylor  is  probably  not 
familiar  with.  That  is  the  shutting  down  of  mills  for  want  of  busi- 
ness, reducing  the  consumption  very  materially. 

Mr.  Whiting.  A  lack  oi  water. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  your  own  company,  is  the  stock 
of  that  company  owned  by  the  mills  that  patronize  you? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  your  company  organized? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  stock  is  owned  by  individual  members  of  the  mill 
corporations. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  a  company  organized  purely  for  convenience? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  By  mill  men  ? 

Mr.  TAYiiOH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  profit  does  it  make? 

Mr.  Tayijor.  The  primary  object  of  our  organization  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  mills,  or  at  least  the  employees  of  the  mills,  to  give 
the  shipper  a  litle  bit  the  worst  of  inspection.  We  stand  between  the 
shipper  and  the  mill  man.  Our  inspection  is  final  and  absolute  be- 
tween the  mill  and  the  shipper.  We  scale  all  our  stuff  ourselves  and 
there  is  no  going  behind  the  report  of  our  company  on  grade  and 
quantity  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  What  profit  does  your  company  make? 

Mr.  Taylor.  None  at  all,  except  the  7  per  cent  interest.  We  pay 
our  stockholders  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  they  have  invested 
in  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  of  wood  to  the  mill  is  based  upon 
the  purchasing  price? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  necessary  amount  to  pay  the  7  per  cent 
dividend  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
freight  rate? 
*    Sfr.  Taylor.  A  slight  decrease,  becoming  effective  late  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  both  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Wisconsin  only. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  decrease  ordered  by  the  Wisconsin 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  as  a  company ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  "not  as  a  company?  " 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  own  no  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  no  stumpage? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  we  buy  no  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  only  from  other  people  who  cut  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  who  have  bought  it  themselves? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  keep  posted  as  to  the  wages  of  men  in 
the  forest,  then  ? 

Mr.  Taytx)r.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  part  of  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  have  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  material  that  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  tendency  during  the  past 
winter? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  there  has  been  a  little  difference,  a  little  less 
wages  paid  in  the  woods  than  up  to  this  last  year,  perhaps.  The 
wages  have  been  very  high  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  and  pos- 
sibly a  little  slump,  not  as  large  a  slump  of  wages  in  the  woods  as 
you  perhaps  have  been  told  by  others. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  by  very  high?  What  was  the 
wage? 

Mr.  Tayixjr.  As  high  as  $42,  $44,  or  $45. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Per  month,  per  man  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Per  month  and  board.  The  wages  have  not  only 
been  very  high  for  the  last  few  years  in  the  woods,  but  the  class  of 
labor  they  were  compelled  to  get  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  would  these  men  have  to  do;  any  particular  task 
to  perform,  any  quantity  of  wood  to  get  out? 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  No  ;  they  are  hired  by  the  month. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Just  go  where  they  are  ordered  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  most  cases  hired  by  month. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  hours  do  they  work  a  day  ? 
^     Mr.  Taytx)R.  From  daylight  to  dark. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  winter  time  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  ver}'  long  hours. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No;  but  it  is  long  enough.  They  start  in  the  woods 
with  a  lantern  in  the  morning  to  see  to  get  to  the  work  and  go  back 
with  a  lantern  at  night. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  work  during  all  the  daylight? 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  the  daylight  hours  there  are.  A  successful  camp 
foreman  expects  to  have  his  men  on  the  work  in  the  morning  a? 
early  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see  to  work  and  keep  them  there  as  long 
as  tliey  can  see  at  night. 

The  Chairman.  The  wood  is  cut  in  the  .winter,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  will  commence  cutting  now  soon  after  the  first 
of  October  on  small  stuff  like  cedar  posts  and  ties  and  that  sort  of 
stuff.  All  that  they  can  get  cut  of  that  before  the  snow  gets  deep  is 
to  their  advantage,  get  it  cut  and  together. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  farmer  can  commence  to  cut  as 
soon  as  his  crops  are  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiRT^tAN.  They  can  cut  some  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  presume  that  they  are  cutting,  except  that  they 
might  fear  danger  of  loss  by  fire  through  the  extreme  drought  we 
are  having.  The  farmer  does  not  cut  very  much  stuff  except  to 
the  extent  of  clearing  off  a  portion  of  his  farm.  We  don't  get  very 
much  stuff  from  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  forests  uj)  here  opened  up  entirely 
by  the  lumbermen  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Originally,  yes,  but  the  farmers  have  opened  up  in 
developing  farms.  The  lumber  concerns  have  let  go  of  their  lands 
in  blocks  of  four  or  five  forties  or  something  of  that  sort  to  the 
farmers.    The  German  farmers  have  cleaned  up  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Smith  to  what  he 
said  was  practically  virgin  forest  upon  a  new  railroad  line  here,  six 
townships  in  length.    WTio  owns  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Charley  Smith  owns  a  lot  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  owned  by  the  General  Government? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  they  have  owned  it  for  several  year's,  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  get  that  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment ? 
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Mr.  Tayior.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  land  was  sold  by  the  State' 
at  $1.25  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  the  State  get  possession  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  tell  you.  A  great  deal  of  land  was  sold  in 
this  State  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  thoy  used 
to  go  to  Madison  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  might  get  school  land  and  might  get 
swamp  land,  but  I  don't  quite  understand  how  the  State  could  get 
any  other  lands. 

\lr.  Taylor.  I  may  have  made  a  statement  there  that  I  could  not 
verify.    I  don't  know  how  those  lands  were  acquired. 

The  Chahiman.  But  the  forest  is  practically  a  virgin  forest  with- 
out anybody  living  in  it  and  somebodj'  else  owns  it  than  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  virgin  forest,  too,  up 
in  that  country. 

Adjourned. 

The  committee  next  visited  the  mill  of  the  Combined  Locks  Paper 
Company  at  Combined  Locks,  Wis.,  reaching  there  at  3  p.  m.  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1908. 

STATEMENT  OP  WILLIAM  VAN  NORTWICK,  AT  COMBINED  LOCKS. 

Examined  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  William  Van  Xortwick. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  manager  of  this  mill  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Do  you  mean  in  paper? 

The  Chairman.  Everything. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  It  is  about  70  tons  of  paper  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  all  of  your  wood  pulp  and  sulphite? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  aim  to  make  it;  we  make  all  our  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  your  capacity  on  wood  pulp,  ground 
pulp? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  make  about  50  to  55  tons,  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  j^our  capacity  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  are  making  about  18  to  20  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  shut  down  very  largely  as  to  ground  pulp 
now? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  At  the  present  time  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  low  water? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  On  account  of  low  water. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  four  paper  machines? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Four  paper  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Two  operated  by  steam  power? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Two  operated  by  steam  power  and  two  by 
water  power. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  are  the  sizes  of  those  and  their  rate? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Two  10(>-inch  and  one  TiO-inch  and  one  1)6- 
inch. 
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The  Chairman.  The  two  106-inch  are  the  ones  operated  by  water 
power? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  shut  down  at  present? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  the  machines  operated 
by  water  power  as  to  their  steadiness? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  no  trouble  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  paper  very  successfully? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  They  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  I  notice,  a  large  supply  of  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  ordinary  or  an  unusual  supply? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Unusual  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  machines  were  down  this  summer  a  great 
deal  and  we  put  in  very  large  orders. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  wood  out  in  the  water  here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Mostly  spruce  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  only  spruce  for  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Only  for  ground  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  more  or  less  hemlock  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  quite  a  little  hemlock.  We  use  it  for 
sulphite  almost  entirely.    We  do  use  some  spruce  once  in  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  hemlock  for  sulphite? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  spruce  for  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  your  wood? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Mostly  by  rail.  We  get  some  by  boat  in  the 
summer. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  They  buy  practically  all  your  wood  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  no  forests  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  some  up  north  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  some  wood? 

Mr.  Van  NoRT^vICK.  We  haven't  any  this  year,  from  our  woods;  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  I  don't  look  after  that 
part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  forestry  element 
of  the  business? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  the  spruce  wood  that  you  use 
comes  mainly  from  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  couldn't  tell  you  where 
it  does  come  from. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  part  of  your  particular  business? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  supposed  to  take  the  wood  after  it  gets 
here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor  testified  this  mominff  that  they  got 
their  spruce  wood  from  Minnesota  and  the  hemlock  wood  mainly 
froni  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Van  Nohtwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  the  company  that  he  is  connected  with  that  you 
buy  your  wood  from? 

mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  wood  on  an  average  you 
consume  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  use,  I  think,  pretty  close  to  20,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  have  out  here 
in  the  river? 

Mr.  Van  NoRT^vICK.  There  is  verj'  close  to  30,000  cords  of  spruce. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  that  include  what  is  piled  along  the  shore? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes;  everything  in  the  water  and  on  the 
banks. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  more  than  a  year's  supply  accord- 
ing to  that,  on  hand? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  deteriorate  any? 

Mr.  Van  Nortavick.  It  may  lose  a  little  in  the  water,  get  water- 
loegged  and  sink. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  are  pretty  near  down  in  the  river  to  where 
you  can  take  that  out? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  can  take  it  out  now  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  water  power  have  you  here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  around  6,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  fall  of  20  feet? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  About  20  feet. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  you  are  apparently  using  all 
the  water  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  All  we  can  get,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  grinding  machines  have  you  operat- 
ing, do  you  remember? 

Mr.  VAN  Nortwick.  No,  I  do  not;  I  think  four  or  five. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  grinding  machines  have  you? 

Mr.  Van  Nortw'ick.  Nineteen. 

The  Chairman.  Each  with  three  pockets? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Each  with  three  pockets. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  power  that  you  can  get  now  is  to  run  four 
or  five? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  And  they  are  not  running  full  capacity. 
They  are  only  running  a  pocket  and  a  half,  I  believe  he  said,  down 
there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  have  vour  two  large  machines  been  laid  up? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  One  of  them  has  been  off  and  on  since  before 
Christmas. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  isn't  altogether  due  to  the  lack  of  water,  is  it? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Not  altogether,  no. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  have  they  been  down  for  the  lack  of  water? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  shut  one  of  them  down  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago.  The  other  one  started  up  yesterday  morninc  and  went 
down  last  night,  didn't  have  enough  water  to  nm  it.  I  tliought  we 
possibly  could  get  along,  but  we  could  not. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  short  of  water? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  haven't  had  our  regular  water  for — I 
don't  know — I  can't  remember  when  we  were  running  full. 

Mr.  Kyan.  When  your  machine  was  down  during  the  last  winter, 
what  did  you  attribute  that  to? 

Mr.  Van  Xortwick.  We  didn't  have  orders 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  couldn't  get  orders? 

Mr.  Van  Xortwick.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why? 

Mr.  Van  Xortwick.  I  don't  know  why.  We  couldn't  get  them. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  it  due  to  the  market  price — that  you  would  not  sell 
paper  for  the  price  offered? 

Mr.  Van  Xortwick.  I  do  not  know  as  we  were  offered  any  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  look  for  business  yourself  or  does  it  come  to 
you? 

Mr.  Van  Xortwick.  Xo,  we  do  not  go  out  looking  for  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  would  rather  close  up  than  look  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Well,  we  don't  go  out  for  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  generally  does  come,  though? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  \es,  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  practically  only  news  print  paper! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  did  make  a  little  bit  of  what  they  call 
book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Not  any  great  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Your  purpose  is  to  manufacture  paper  for  news- 
papers ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  that  in  stock? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  On  contracts  we  carry  some. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  up  any  miscellaneous  stock  i 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No,  unless  it  would  be  in  counter  roll,  some- 
thing in  odd  sizes,  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  sell  your  paper  before  you  make  it? 

Mr.  Van  Xortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  effect,  then,  when  you  have  to  shut 
down  two  of  your  machines?  You  have  your  paper  contracted  up 
to  say  75  or  80  per  cent  of  your  capacity,  and  T  suppose  it  is  safe  to 
make  a  contract  up  to  that  extent,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Xortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  do  you  do  when  two  machines  are  shut 
down  for  months? 

Mr.  Van  Xortwick.  If  we  can  not  furnish  it,  it  is  up  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  up  to  the  publisher? 

Mr.  Van  Xortwick.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  agree  to  furnish  the  paper,  does  not  the 
publisher  look  to  you  to  get  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Van  Xortwick.  I  don't  know.  We  never  had  a  test  case  of 
that  kind.  I  don't  know  what  they  would  do.  It  is  something  we 
can  not  help,  this  low  water.  If  we  could  help  it,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  legal  phase  of  it.  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  the  practical  question  now. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  it  would  be.  Of 
course,  we  will  try  to  supply  it  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  at  present.  You  paper  men 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  safe  for  them  to  make  paper  up  in  advance  to  any 
great  extent  and  you  are  not  prepared  to  store  it  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  contract  your  paper  and  there  comes 
a  time,  like  now,  when  you  can  manufacture  only  half  of  your  capacity 
or  the  neighborhood  of  half  your  capacity ;  aren't  you  likely  to  run 
out  of  a  supply  of  paper? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  certainly  are;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contracts  enough  now  to  run,  say,  three 
machines? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  would  not  take  a  contract  now  if  it  were 
offered  owinff  to  the  low  water? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  It  would  not  be  very  safe;  no.  We  would  not 
want  to  take  on  any  business  of  any  kind  until  we  take  care  of  the 
contracts  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  trouble  in  the  winter  time  in  having  water 
enough  to  operate? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Not  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Sufficient  water  in  the  winter? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Generally  have  enough  water.  Once  in  a 
while- we  have  low  water,  but  verv  seldom. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  sales  end  of  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  do  not  look  after  the  sales  end ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  operating  end  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
supply  of  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  studied  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  no  attention  to  the  question  of  the  supply 
of  pour  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  attended  to  by  the  pulp- 
wood  company? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  mill  is  not  what  they  call  a  union  mill,  is  it,  so 
far  as  labor  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  hours  do  your  employees  work? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  In  the  machine  room? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  From  7  in  the  morning  until  5  in  the  after- 
noon. Then  the  other  crew  comes  on  and  works  until  7  the  next 
morning.    Ten  and  fourteen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  unusual,  isn't  it? 
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Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  men  wanted  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  eleven  and  thirteen? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes;  they  would  rather  go  home  a  little 
earlier  and  the  other  fellows  said  they  would  rather  come  in  a  little 
earlier. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  men  in  the  other  parts,  what  hours  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  beater  rooms  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  who  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  how 
do  they  eat? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  carry  their  lunches.  They  have  plenty 
of  time.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  the  machine  will  not  bother  them 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  that  works  fourteen 
hours,  from  your  experience,  does  good  work  in  the  fourteenth  hour? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  On  a  paper  machine  it  all  depends.  If  he 
doesn't  have  very  hard  luck  he  can.    It  is  only  sitting  up. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  speak  about  the  men  in  the  beater  room.  In  the 
other  portion  of  the  mill,  what  hours? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  do  not  run  nights.  The  grinders  run 
ni^ht  and  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  part  does  not  run  nights? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Principally  all  of  them  run  but  the  furnish- 
ing room. 
.  Mr.  Ryan.  What  wage  do  these  men  on  machines  receive  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Wages  paid  machine  tenders  on  two  ma- 
chines, 27i  cents  per  hour;  machine  tenders,  29  cents  per  hour;  back 
tenders,  16  cents  per  hour;  back  tenders,  18  cents  per  hour;  third 
hands,  12^  cents  per  hour;  third  hands,  13  cents  per  hour;  fourth 
hands,  ll|  cents  per  hour;  fourth  hands,  12^  cents  per  hour;  oilers, 
10  cents  per  hour;  oilers,  9  cents  per  hour;  spare  hand,  or  extra  man, 
$2  per  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  are  fourth  men — the  men  rolling  up  the  paper 
at  the  end  of  the  machine? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes ;  they  help  on  the  winder. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Including  the  men  mating  up  the  rolls  at  the  end  of 
the  machine,  you  have  5  men  on  each  machine  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Six  men,  a  spare  man. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  notice  that  the  men  are  usually  young  men  from  the 
ages  of  18  up  to  25  or  30. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  couldn't  say.  I  never  noticed  it  until  you 
spoke  to  me  about  it.  I  noticed  they  were  young,  but  I  never  thought 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  young  man  yourself,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  has  the  mill  been  running? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Eighteen  to  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  men  that  were  running  your  machines  ten  years 
ago  are  not  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  One  of  them  is. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  the  disposition  it  seems 
to  me  of  the  mills  to  have  young  men.  What  do  tliey  do  with  the 
older  fellows? 
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Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  think  it  just  happens  so.  We  never  have 
laid  any  of  them  off  on  account  of  age.  As  I  told  you,  we  have  one 
machine  tender  there  now  that  is  over  40  years  old.  BLe  worked  for 
my  father  over  thirty  vears,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  all  look  healthy  and  strong.  I  was  wondering 
why  they  get  out  of  there. 

Mr.  V  AN  Nortwick.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  they  get  a  chance  to 
run  a  mill  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  know  one  of  our  machine 
tenders  who  has  been  working  with  us  a  long  time  has  gone  and  taken 
a  mill. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  manager  of  this  mill  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  mill  before  that? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  1  was  running  a  mill  before  that,  superin- 
tending. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  no  disposition  to  restrict  the  output  of  print 
paper,  is  there? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  due  entirely  to  a  lack  of  orders  and  lack  of  power 
that  you  do  not  run? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  And  water;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  notice  that  the  wood  lying  along  the  shore — ^the 
spruce — was  all  very  small.    Why  is  it  that  they  get  it  that  small? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  couldn't  tell  you  unless  they  can  not  get  any- 
thing else  and  have  to  take  everything  they  can  get  to  fill  their 
orders.  * 

The  Chairman.  A  large  part  is  4  inch  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  unusual  in  the  wood  that  you  are  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No  ;  we  always  get  it  about  this  way. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Every  since  you  have  been  here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  keeps  coming  small? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  I  don't  know,  years  ago,  whether  it  did  or 
not  I  didn't  pay  so  much  attention  to  it  then.  I  know  the  wood 
the  last  few  years  has  been  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  most  of  your  wood  in? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  It  is  coming  in  right  along  now.  It  has  been 
coming  in  within  the  last  four  or  five  months. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  have  got  more  ordered? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  We  will  have  about  1,000  cords  more  coming. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Mr.  Taylor  to  say  that  most  of  the 
wood  ordered  last  year  was  delivered  pretty  early.  Maybe  I  mis- 
understood him.    On  lastyear's  contracts  is  it  being  delivered? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  We  have  been  getting  it  right  along  all  tie 
time;  yes.  We  have  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  handling  14  or 
15  cars  a  day.  To-day  we  are  only  handling  about  6. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  this  wood  cost  you  per 
cord? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  I  think  that  spruce  costs  $11.25  here. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  the  cost,  at  $11.25  for  unload 
inff? 

Mr.  Van  Norti^'ich.  We  buy  the  wood  at  $11  and  it  costs  us  about 
a  quarter  to  unload  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  $11  for  the  wood  delivered  here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  about  $7.60  delivered  at  Duluth  f.  o.  b. 
Mr.  Taylor  says. 

Mr.  Kyan.  $7.25. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  hemlock  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  $7  delivered  here  and  we  unload  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  large  share  of  the  cost  of  that  spruce  is 
freiffht? 

]Vir.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Hemlock  does  not  have  to  come  so  great  a  distance, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  consume  much  more? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  large  sized  spruce  G,  8,  or  10  inches  in 
diameter  with  the  ordinary'  amount  running  down  to  4  inches  be 
more  profitable  to  grind  than  this  small  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  I  should  think  it  would.  I  don't  know  from 
actual  experience.  I  should  think  it  would  be  as  in  barking  it  you 
would  certainly  waste  so  much. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  takes  as  long  to  bark  a  small  log  as  a  large  one? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Just  about. 

The  Chairman.  All  qf  your  wood  is  barked  or  rossed? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Before  it  goes  into  the  grinder  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wliether  it  is  sulphite  or  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  no  peeled  wood  that  came  in. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  No,  we  have  none.    It  is  all  barked  here. 

The  Chairman.  Your  hemlock,  is  that  peeled  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  We  get  a  little  peeled. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  hemlock  bark  for  tanning  purposes? 

Mr.  Van  Nort>vich.  Some  of  it  comes  barked,  and  some  with  the 
bark  on.    I  don't  really  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  use  the  bark  for  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes,  we  get  rid  of  it  the  easiest  way. 

STATEMENT   OF  PETEE  McNATTGHTOIT,  TAKEN   AT   UTILE 

CHUTE,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  in  full. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Peter  McNaughton. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  manager  of  this  mill? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vliich  is  called  the  Little  Chute? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  Little  Chute  Pulp  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Ground  wood  pulp. 
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The  Chairman.  Nothing  else? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  no  sulphite? 

Mc.  McXaugiiton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  paper  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  McNauqjiton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  sell  your  ground  wood  pulp  to 
other  mills? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Fifty  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  making  now? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  About  8  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  all  that  you  can  make  with  the 
water  power  you  have? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes ;  from  8  to  10  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  steam  power  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  run  exclusively  with  the  water  power? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  have  you  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Of  ground  wood  we  have  at  the  present  time 
about  40,000  bundles. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bundles  to  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  tests  about  42.4  pounds.    It  varies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  pulp  on  contract  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Some. 

The  Chairman.  Some  you  sell  on  the  market? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  an  emergency  just  now  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  your  benefit  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  To  our  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  make  a  small  amount  now  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  profit  on  what  you  have  on  hand 
where  vou  did  not  have  it  contracted  for? 

Mr.  ^VIcNauohton.  We  make  a  profit  in  this  way,  that  we  dispose 
of  it,  while  if  there  was  a  large  amount  we  might  not  dispose  of  it  so 
readily. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  have  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  About  12,000  cords. 
The  Chairman.    How  long  will  that  last  you? 
Mr.  McNaughton.  Do  you  mean  in  the  full  water? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  how  long  would  it  last  you  at  full  capacity? 
Mr.  McNaughton.  About  nine  to  ten  months! 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  much  ground  pulp  you 
made  last  year? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  don't  remember.  I  can  give  you  the  amount 
by  looking  at  the  books. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  do  you  get  your  pulp  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  get  it  through  the  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Mr.  Taylor's  company? 
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Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  anything  but  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Very  little  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  aim  to  Duy  any  poplar? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  haven't  bought  any  for  over  a  year.  A 
year  ago  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Does  poplar  make  good  ground  wood? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No  ;  not  so  good  as  spruce.  We  use  very  little 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  not  make  ground  wood  from 
hemlock  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  ground  wood  from  hard  woods? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  it  comes  from? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  1  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  billed  from  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  from  Mr.  Taylor  this  wood  comes 
from  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  understand  so,  but  I  don't  know.  It  is  deliv- 
ered to  us  freight  paid,  so  we  have  no  freight  bills  to  know  the  ship- 
ging  point.  Some  of  it  comes  by  boat  from  Green  Bay  or  Liongtail 
^oint. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for  wood  now? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Ml'.  McNaughton.  $11  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  f .  o.  b.  here  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  On  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  a  gi-eat  deal  of  it  seems  to  be  very  small 
wood. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  is  small,  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  good  as  larger  wood  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  more  waste  in  this  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  time  you  ross  it  and  grind  it? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  fiber  is  practically  just  the  same,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  given  study  to  the  subject  of  the 
future  supply  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  rest  of  us  will  take  care  of  that, 
do  you? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out  about  now. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Here,  fourteen  years,  coming  spring. 

The  Chairman.  The  pulp  wood  is  about  the  same  class  during  all. 
that  time,  or  is  it  deteriorating? 
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Mr.  McNaughton.  It  is  about  as  good  now  as  it  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  This  pulp  wood,  I  rather  gather  from  what  Mr. 
Taylor  has  said,  is  cut  out  of  the  forest  when  they  are  cutting  cedar 
posts,  and  of  course  not  very  large  stuff,  naturally  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
an  aid  to  you  or  not  if  you  could  get  spruce  wood  from  the  north  5^hore 
of  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  you  could  get  wood  from  over  there 
on  even  terms  that  you  could  compete  with  wood  pulp  manufacturing 
over  there? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Let  me  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  get  a  supply  of  wood  from  over  there 
without  any  restrictions  by  the  Ontario  government,  will  you  need  a 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  then? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Labor  is  higher  and  water  pjower  is  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Is  labor  anv  higher  here  than  it  is  over  were! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  think  it  is;  common  labor  considerable. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  work  the  two-tour  system  here? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Eleven  and  thirteen. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  doyou  pay  your  men  per  hour? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  pay  tliem  $1.65  to  $2.25. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  day? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  general  wage  right  through  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  In  this  mill? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  common  labor,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  venr  commonest  labor  $1.65. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  For  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  16i  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  they  work  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.'  No,  not  day  laborer.  Tour  workers  work  eleven 
hours  on  machines. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  the  men  on  machines  get? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  $1.65  to  $2.25. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  depends  upon  the  number  of  hours  they  work? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Ttfo,  it  depends  upon  the  place  they  work  in. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  the  highest  wage  paid  to  your  skilled  men  per 
hour? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  pay  millwrights 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  mean  your  smiled  men  on  the  machines. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  on  the  grinding  machines? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McNauohton.  $2.15. 

Mr.  Stan.  For  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  For  tour  workers  eleven  and  thirteen. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  average  wage,  is  it? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No.    $1.65  for  grinder  men. 

Mr..  Ryan.  You  say  $2.15  for  the  tour  workers.  Does  the  man  get 
$245  the  week  he  works  fourteen  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes;  he  works  one  week  eleven  hours  and  thir- 
teen the  next. 

ACr.  Ryan.  How  much  does  he  get  the  week  he  works  thirteen 
liouirs? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  same  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  don't  change  wage  at  all? 

Mr.  McNaughtton.  No;  he  works  one  week  the  short  tour  and  the 
next  week  the  long  tour,  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  gets  $2.15  a  day. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  the  highest  priced.  The  common  labor- 
ers on  the  grinders  get  $1.65. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  your  wages  based  on  a  weekly  wage? 

Mr,  McNaughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  weekly  pay. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Dailv  wage. 

Mr.  Ryan.  $1.65  would  be  for  an  average  of  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  They  have  their  eatmg  time,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  shut  down? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  less  than  14  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  They  relieve  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  disposing  of  your 
products? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Some  season  of  the  year  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  very  many  mills  that  simply  make  the 
ground  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  There  are  a  considerable  number ;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  wage,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  for  the  labor- 
ers 13J  cents  per  hour  and  for  the  more  skilled  men  on  the  machines 
nearly  18  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  did  not  reduce  that  to  hours;  probably  you 
are  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  go  through  the  mill,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  One  tour  works  eleven  and  the  other  thirteen. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  to  say,  an  average  of  twelve? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  only  the  grinder  help.  In  the  wood 
room  they  only  work  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  that  labor  is  higher  here  than  in  Canada. 
What  do  they  pay  their  men  in  Canada? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  don't  know;  I  understand  considerably  less. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Our  testimony  is  to  the  contrary  on  that  particular 
phase  of  it. 

The  committee  then  examined  the  mill  of  the  Little  Chute  Pulp 
Company. 
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STATEKEHT  OF  WHIIAX  A.  FAHHOF,  MAHAOEB  OP  THE  IHTES- 
LAEE  PULP  AHD  PAPEB  COMPAITT,  AT  APPLETON,  WIS.,  TAKES 
AT  THE  KILL 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name! 

Mr.  Fannon.  William  A.  Fannon. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  general  mani^rt 

Mr.  Fannon.  Manager;  there  is  no  general  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Interlake? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Unbleached  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  process  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  Miesterlich  process. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us,  as  far  as  you  care  to  make  public, 
what  the  Miesterlich  process  is  and  what  it  does? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  advantages  are  that  it  is  a  stronger  fiber.  It  is 
a  process  that  does  not  destroy  the  fiber  in  the  making  of  it.  It  is 
not  subjected  to  such  harsh  treatment  as  the  common  sulphite.  This 
is  a  slow  process  and  slow  cooking,  and  they  cook  with  weak  acid. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  what  you  run  through  the  digester 
the  same  as  the  others  do  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  You  mean,  is  the  fiber  the  same  when  it  comes  out? 

The  Chairman.  No.  Do  you  run  it  through  what  you  call  a 
digester? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  but  not  the  same  kind  of  a  digester. 

The  Chairman,  How  long  does  it  take  to  put  the  ordinary  sulphite 
through  the  digester? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  understand  that  some  cook  as  low  as  six  to  eight 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  cook  by  yours? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  take  about  thirty  hours  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  sulphite,  while  it  takes  longer  to  make  it,  is 
stronger  and  requires  less  for  paper ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  it  takes  less. 

The  Chairman.  Requires  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  ready  sale  for  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  makes  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  there  are  other  mills  making  it. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  mill  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Fannon.  There  is  no  other  mill  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  consumption  of  wood  and  what  is 
your  production  of  sulphite  as  to  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  are  making  about  50  tons  a  day  of  sulphite. 
We  are  not  making  that  now.    We  are  practically  shut  down. 
The  Chairman.  Your  capacity  is  about  50  tons  of  sulphite  a  day? 
Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  a  pretty  good  capacity,  isn't  it? 
Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  50  to  55  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  depend  on  water  power  for;  the 
chipping  of  the  wood  ? 
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Mr.  Fannon.  Depend  on  it  entirely  for  power  purposes.  We  have 
no  steam. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui-se,  your  water  is  very  low? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  water  is  very  low  now.  We  are  practicaUy 
shut  down. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  get  a  greater  amount  of  product  out  of  a  cord 
of  wood  than  is  obtained  by  the  other  process? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  don't  know.  I  think  we  do,  but  I  don't  know.  It 
is  one  of  a  kind  of  trade  secrets.  Some  fellows  say  they  can  do  this 
and  that  with  a  cord  of  wood,  and  they  claim  so  much  and  others 
claim  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use— hemlock? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  use  hemlock  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  your  wood? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  buy  some  of  it  from  the  Pulp  Wood  Company, 
of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Taylor  Company? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  own  any  timber? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  pulp  wood  yourself? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  outside  of  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  future  supply  of  pulp 
wood ;  where  you  are  going  to  get  your  pulp  wood  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  think,  the  way  they  are  cutting,  it  won't  take  many 
years  before — ^no;  I  won't  say  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  have  some  means  of  getting  wood  from  Canada,  from  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  get  spruce  wood  from  Canada,  with- 
out restriction,  could  you  afford  to  manufacture  sulphite  without  a 
tariff  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  P^ANNON.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  could  get  the  wood  in  free  from 
Ontario,  then  we  would  not  care  whether  there  was  a  duty  on  the 
pulp  wood  or  not? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  would  think  we  could. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wood  is  free  now,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Not  from  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  ship  it  from  Ontario  at  all?  From  the 
public  lands,  and  there  is  not  much  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  can  ship  it  from  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  is  an  extra  charge  on  it.  You  make 
practically  then  a  higher  grade  of  sulphite.  I  notice  here  that  a 
number  of  the  mills  using  sulphite  import  sulphite,  stating  that  they 
get  a  better,  at  least  a  whiter,  grade.  Does  your  sulphite  come  in 
competition  with  the  imported  sulphite  mainly  or  with  the  domestic 
sulphite? 

Mr.  Fannon.  It  comes  in  competition  with  both. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  brmg  sulphite  in  here  now  from  Scan- 
dinavia and  pay  the  present  duty  on  it,  would  it  maJce  a  difference  to 
you  if  that  duty  were  removed  ? 
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Mr.  Fannon.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  fully  compensated  if 
you  could  get  spruce  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  much  spruce  wood  in  your  sulphite,  or 
is  that  a  trade  secret? 

Mr.  Fannon.  No ;  that  is  not  a  trade  secret.  About  half  our  con- 
sumption is  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  an  effort  to  mix  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Fannon.  No;  we  do  not  mix  it? 

The  Chairman.  Keep  it  separate? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  keep  it  separate ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce,  sulphite,  and  hemlock? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  each  has  its  grade. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  difference  in  value? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Some  difference  in  value;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  work  the  two-tour  system  here  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir;  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is,  fourteen  and  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Eleven  and  thirteen ;  yes,  sir.  Part  of  the  mill  and 
part  of  the  mill  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  manj  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  About  m  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred.  It  de- 
pends largely  on  how  the  wood  is  coming  in.  Sometimes  if  the  wood 
IS  coming  in  rapidly  we  have  more  men.  That  is  about  what  we 
employ. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  make  paper? 

Mr.  Fannon.  None  whatever.    We  do  make  ground  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  wage  do  you  pay  your  men,  naming  them  by 
their  different  positions,  per  hour? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  figures  I  would  give  you  of  that  would  hardly 
be  of  much  service  as  compared  with  others,  because  the  conditions 
are  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why? 

Mr.  Fannon.  In  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  digesters  are  vertical 
digesters  and  chips  go  down  in  there  by  gravity  and  they  are  blown 
out  under  pressure.  Ours  are  horizontal  and  we  fill  the  chips  in  from 
the  top  through  two  manholes  in  the  top  and  have  to  shovel  the 
stock  out.  We  also  have  to  shovel  the  chips  in,  so  that  the  comparison 
of  that  department  would  be  of  no  service — that  is,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  labor  would  be  no  comparison,  but  you  could  tell 
what  you  are  paying  the  men  per  day. 

Mr.  Fannon.  Some  of  the  men  in  there  get  $1.50  and  some  $2.50 
and  some  $2.75. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  would  mean  for  an  average  of  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  would  correct  that.    All  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $3. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  an  average  of  a  twelve-hour  working  day. 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  young  fellows  working  here— boys? 

Mr.  Fannon.  No;  we  haven't  got  half  a  dozen  boys  in  the  place. 
We  have  got  none  under  16. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  help  is  practically  then  over  20? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Over  20.    Married  men  predominate. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  wood  supply  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  have  about — it  depends  on  how  we  run.  The 
way  we  are  running  now  it  would  last  a  good  deal  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  cords  you  have 
piled  up  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  We  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000 
cords  piled  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  run  full  capacity  by  the  year,  how 
much  would  you  consume  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  20,000  would  last  us  a  little  over  six  months, 
about  seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  while  ago  your  capacity  was  50  tons 
a  day.  Did  you  mean  50  tons  of  sulphite  or  50  tons  of  sulphite  and 
ground  wood  combined  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  meant  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  have  you  for  ground  wood  in  addi- 
tion to  that? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  have  about  6  tons.  That  mill  is  diut  down  now 
entirely. 

Mr.  Kyan.  That  is  shut  down  owing  to  the  lack  of  power  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Lack  of  water;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  have  no  reserve  steam  plant  at  all? 

Mr.  Fannon.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  the  water  is  down,  you  are  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Ryan.  While  you  are  making  your  pulp,  do  you  have  what 
they  call  the  sticker  men? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  where  they  make  the  pulp  into 
bundles? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fannon.  No;  we  do  not  have  those.  We  make  our  pulp  into 
sheets  as  you  see  there;  dry  fiber.  Instead  of  making  flat  bundl^ 
we  carry  it  off  onto  a  dryer  similar  to  a  paper  machine  and  make  it 
into  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  B.  MTIBPHT,  OF  THE  BIVERSIBE  FIBER  AHD 
PAPEB  COMPANY  AT  APPLETON,  WIS.,  TAKEN  AT  THE  MILL. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  MuKPHY.  W.  B.  Murphy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mill? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Sulphite  and  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thirty  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  superior  quality  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  we  aim  to. 

The  Chair^can.  Give  us  a  little  statement  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  are  aiming  in  this  locality  here  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  sulphite  in  the  higher  grades  of  writing  paper.  We  are 
doing  it  fairly  successfully. 
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The  Chairman.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  sample  of  bleached  sulphite. 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  made  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  extra  care  to  the  wood  that  you  make 
it  from? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir ;  of  necessity  we  must. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  to  the  knots? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  have  to  split  our  wood  open  and  hack  the  knots 
out — ^that  is,  in  case  they  require  it.  We  do  not  take  out  all  the 
knots. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  aim  to  take  out  the  bad  knots  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  usually  do  not  do  that  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No;  not  to  the  extent  that  we  are  compelled  to  on 
account  of  our  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  manage  to.  get  then  a  bleached  sulphite  that 
is  practically  free  from  specks  and  other  extraneous  products? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  can  not  get  it  absolutely  free  from  specks. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  practically. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  ordinarily  betw^n 
your  grade  of  sulphite  and  the  ordinary  grade? 

Mr.  Murphy.  You  are  referring  to  bleached  sulphite? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Murphy.  What  is  the  question? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  market  value  be- 
tween your  grade  of  bleached  sulphite  and  the  ordinary  bleached 
sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  are  getting  $5  to  $7  a  ton  more  for  it  than  any 
other  domestic  make  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  supply  from  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  ^Vhere  all  the  rest  of  the  m'lls  get  it  from,  here, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  woods  do  you  use  for  this  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Largely  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Some  hemlock? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Some. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  wood  through  the  Palp  Wood 
Company,  of  Appleton?  •    , 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  the  spruce  wood  comes  from  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Minnesota,  mainly. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

The  Chairman.  And  the  hemlock  from  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  supplv  of  wood  have  you  got  on 
hand? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Enough  to  run  us  for  six  or  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  would  represent  what,  in  cords,  would  l)e 
about  12,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  future 
supply  of  pulp  wood  in  this  locality?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  a  shortage? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  in  our  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  a  good  quality  of  spruce  wood  now? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  as  to  the  quality  of  the  spruce 
pulp  wood  now  that  you  receive? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  have  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  best  you  can  do,  you  think? 
.  Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  you  if  you  could 
get  spruce  pulp  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  would  at  a  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean?    Do  you  mean  depending  on 
the  cost? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  paying  $11  for  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  high  price  for  any  kind  of  wood? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  the  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  run  all  day  and  all  night? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  do  when  we  have  orders. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  you  running  now? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Thirteen  and  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 
'    The  Chairman.  What  is  your  papjBr  capacity? 

Mr.  Murphy.  About  15  tons  of  finished  writing  paper  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  much  are  you  making  now  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  make  that  when  we  run ;  and  when  we  don't,  we 
shut  down. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  run  your  full  capacity  or  not  at  all? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  you  running  now? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  wage  that  you  pay  to  your  men,  I  suppose,  is  the 
6|fcme  as  others  around  in  this  section? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  know  what  other  people  are  paying.    Our 
help  is  all  employed  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Ryan.  State  some  of  the  particular  positions  and  the  hourly 
wages,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  could  not  do  it  without  referring  to  my  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  increased  price  that   you   get  for   your  pulp  is 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  care  that  you  take  in  the  manu- 
facture ? 
.  .Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  costs  more  to  produce  it,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  get  six  or  seven  dollars 
a  ton  more  than  others. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Five  to  seven  dollars. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  a  ton  to  make  it  than  it  does 
the  other? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  The  skill  of  the  men  does  not  enter  into  all,  does  it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  eternal  vigilance  and  attention  from  the  time 
that  you  start  the  wood  in  until  you  take  it  out  as  a  finished  product. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  the  men  making  this  sort  of  wood  pulp  that  I  have 
in  my  hand  receive  any  better  hourly  wage  than  the  men  in  the  other 
mills  making  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  any  special  machinery? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir.  We  hire  and  pay  for  reasonably  good  intel- 
ligence to  make  that  OTade  of  pulp. 

The  Chairman,  mil  you  show  us  the  part  of  the  mill  where  they 
take  the  knots  out  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir ;  any  part  you  wish  to  see. 

The  committee  then  examinea  the  mills  of  the  Riverside  Fiber  and 
Paper  Company  and  the  Appleton  Mill  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Com- 
pany. 

Menasha  Hotel,  Menasha,  Wis.,  September  18^  1908 — 9J^  a.  m. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  F.  J.  SENSENBRENNEB. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  sworn  before? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  some  information  to  present 
before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have,  sir ;  particularly  upon  the  question  of 
the  range  in  prices  as  far  back  as  I  can  discover  our  records  in  the 
matter,  and  the  record  includes  the  period  from  1878  to  1907,  both 
inclusive.  As  to  the  period  from  1898  to  1907,  inclusive,  I  have 
already  testified,  and  it  is  in  the  record.  If  desired,  in  order  to  make 
the  record  consecutive,  I  will  testify  as  to  the  period  from  1878  to 
1907,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well,  probably. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  These  prices  are  the  average  of  our  selling 
prices  during  each  year  up  to  the  year  1898,  after  which  date  they 
are  the  average  of  our  invoice  prices  on  our  total  output  in  news; 
that  is,  for  the  years  1878  to  1897  they  are  the  average  of  our  selling 
prices  and  from  1898  to  1907,  inclusive,  the  average  of  our  shipping 
prices;  but  as  we  make  yearly  contracts  onW,  as  a  rule,  with  rare 
exceptions  there  won't  be  a  very  material  diflference  between  the  two 
methods. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  sales  price 
and  the  invoice  price. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  None,  unless  you  average  them,  because,  if 
we  make  a  contract  extending  for  a  period  of  a  year,  for  instance,  and 
we  happen  to  make  it  in  the  middle  of  one  year  and  it  runs  into  the 
middle  of  the  following  year,  by  taking  the  average  of  the  invoice 
prices  it  might  not  be  representative  of  the  average  of  prices  at  which 
we  sell  paper  in  the  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  One  is  the  average  of  the  price  at  which  sales  are 
made  or  contracts  made  for  a  particular  year  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  YcxS,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  invoice  price  is  the  price  which  you  re- 
ceive for  paper  delivered  during  the  year? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenker.  Yes,  sir.     For  the  year  1878  $7.30  per  100. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  news  print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  ordinary  quailty  which  is  now  in  use? 

Mr.  Sen  sen  BRENNER.  The  ordinary  quality  prevailing  at  the  time. 
Of  course,  the  ingredients  in  the  paper  made  at  that  time  and  now 
differ  somewhat:  1879,  $7.21;  1880,  $7.62;  1881,  $7.08;  1882,  $6.41; 
1883,  $6.31;  1884,  $6.17;  1885,  $5.89;  1886,  $4.95;  1887,  $4.27;  1888, 
$4.23;  1889,  $4.10;  1890,  $3.75;  1891,  $3.18;  1891,  $3.02;  1892,  $2.82; 
1894,  $2.38;  1895,  $2.11;  1896,  $2.09;  1897,  $1.69;  1898,  $1.79;  1899. 
$1.7705;  1900,  $2.14;  1901,  $1,998;  1902,  $1,949;  1903,  $2,039;  1904, 
$2,039;  1905,  $1.97;  1906,  $1,767;  1907,  1.975. 

The  Chairman.  The  lowest  point  was  reached  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1897;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  which  time  the  average  sales  which  you  made 
for  that  year  was  at  $1.69  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir ;  these  prices,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  all  f .  o.  b.  our  mills. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  actual  sales  made 
by  your  company  of  news  print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  any  particular  mill? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  From  all  of  our  mills  where  we  happened 
to  be  making  news.  Not  of  every  sale  which  we  made,  but  representa- 
tive sales,  because  within  the  time  I  had  to  prepare  this  data  I  could 
not  take  every  sale  and  the  tons  shipped  against  every  price  into 
account. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
actual  market  sales  for  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say  in  that  connection,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  up  to '1891  we  were  making  this  news  pai)er  on 
machines  ranging  from  57i  inches  to  82  inches  in  width  running  at 
a  speed  of  from  150  to  175  feet  per  minute.  In  1891  we  installed  two 
106-inch  machines  at  Kimberly  and  commenced  making  practically 
all  of  our  news  paper  there,  which  machines  run  at  a  speed  from  250 
to  275  feet  per  minnte.  In  1894,  I  think  it  was,  we  installed  a  120- 
inch  machine  at  Kimberly  which  we  ran  at  a  speed  of  from  300  to 
325  feet  per  minute.  That  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  either  1901 
or  1902,  earlv  in  1902,  I  think,  when  we  commenced  making  all  of 
our  print  at  N^ iagara,  at  which  point  in  1900  we  installed  two  155-inch 
machines  running  at  from  420  to  475  feet  per  minute.  There  was, 
of  course,  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  with  the 
increase  in  width  and  speed  of  machines,  but  that  decrease  in  cost 
of  production,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  materially  offset  by  the 
increased  cost  of  materials;  for  instance,  in  1899 — ^that  is  as  far  back 
as  my  connection  with  the  company  dates — we  were  buying  our  spruce 
pulp  wood  delivered  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  at  from  $4.75  to  $5  per 
cord  as  against  $11  per  cord  that  we  are  paying  now.  True,  there 
is  not  a  considerable  amount  of  news  paper  made  in  the  Fox  River 
Valley  to-day  but  the  price  of  spruce  pulp  wood  in  the  Wisconsin 
River  Valley,  where  considerable  news  is  made,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  Fox  River  Valley ;  and  in  districts,  or  rather  in  mills, 
located  nearer  the  wood  supplv  there  has  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  wood.    Take  our  Niagara  Wisconsin  mill^  for 
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instance,  the  increase  in  price  and  the  per  cent  of  increase  is  already 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  go  back  with  your  figures  as  far  as  1878  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  which  time  news  print  sold  at  something  over 
7  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  machines  then  were  narrow  and  slow  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  pulp  wood  was  cheap? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Through  progress  in  the  manufacture,  widening 
of  the  machine,  increasing  of  the  rapidity  of  the  paper  going  through 
the  mills,  and  other  ways  you  decreased  the  cost  rrom  7  cents  a  pound 
to  1.69  cents  a  pound.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  in  1897,  do 
you  remember?    That  is,  I  do  not  mean  exactly,  but  was  it  sold  low? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  any  data  bear- 
ing^on  that  point  as  far  back  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  have  been  many  economies  of  manu- 
facture introduced  between  1878  and  1897  to  reduce  the  selling  price 
from  7  cents  to  less  than  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  were,  both  in  size  and  speed  of  ma- 
diines  and  in  the  character  of  the  material  used  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  1878  you  did  not  use  so  much  ground 
wood,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  now  when  the  use  of  ground  wood 
became  so  prevalent  that  you  brought  it  down  to  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  constituent  material  in  news  print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  with  the  installa- 
tion of  our  machines  at  Kimberly.  Although  at  that  time  we  had 
not  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  ground 
wood,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  built  a  ground  wood  mill  of 
13  tons  capacity  to  supply  two  106-inch  machines  and  some  other 
machines  making  grades  in  which  we  used  a  nominal  percentage  of 
ground  wood  only. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  mill  constructed? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  ground  wood  mill  in  1899  and  the  paper 
mill  in  either  1890  or  1891.  I  think  it  was  constructed  in  1890  and 
we  started  it  in  1891. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  in  1889  and  1890,  you  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  fact  of  using  so  much  ground  wood  in  news  print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  the  reduction  on  the  figures  that  you  gave 
seemed  to  be  rather  steady? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  gradual  reduction  every  year,  I  think? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  1878  to  1897? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chapman.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  ascertain 
whether  that  is  on  account  of  economies  of  production  or  whether  it 
relates  partly  also  to  the  cost  of  pulp  wood.  There  was  no  reduction 
in  the  cost  oi  pulp  wood  during  that  time? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  not.  I  have  here  a  memorandum  of 
the  testimony  I  gave  as  to  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  at  Niagara,  which 
I  find  dates  back  to  1898.  You  asked  a  question  about  1897.  The  cost 
of  spruce  at  Niagara  during  that  year  was  $3.70.    In  1907  it  was  $8.80. 

The  Chairman.  In  1898? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  $3.70. 

The  Chairman.*  That  was  f .  o.  b.  Niagara  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  F.  o.  b.  Niagara  and  in  the  river  at  Niagara. 
We  got  a  considerable  quantity  at  that  titme  by  river. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  exceptionally  low,  of  course? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  advantage  of  location  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  As  I  saj%  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  wood  we  got 
at  that  time  came  by  river,  and  the  transportation  cost  was  nominal. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1897  the  price  of  spruce  wood — and  you  can 
not  use  anything  else  for  ground  pulp  advantageously,  can  yoii? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  we  are  using  a  limited  amount  of 
poplar,  pine,  and  balsam,  but,  measured  by  our  total  consumption  for 
ground-wood  purposes,  it  is  insignificant. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  spruce  pulp  wood  has  increased  from 
less  than  $4  a  cord  to,  this  season,  $11  a  cord  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  that  lead  you  to  think  that  it  is  a  very 
important  matter  to  know  where  the  future  spruce-pulp  wood  is  to 
come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  before  us  seem 
to  think  it  is  a  very  simple  proposition;  that  there  is  plenty  and 
abundance  of  wood  all  around  us  waiting  to  be  hauled  in. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  as  to  spruce,  I  am  inclined  to  disagree. 
I  still  think,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  immediate  present 
that  we  are  going  to  be  troubled  with  securing  our  supply  of  spruce, 
and  that  for  some  fifteen  to  twenty-five  ^ears  there  is  a  supply  in 
this  country  that  can  be  reached  by  the  mills  in  this  State  at  prices 
at  which  they  can  exist,  but  on  account  of  the  increasing  competition 
of  the  lumbermen  on  both  spruce  and  hemlock  and  the  increasing 
distances  from  which  we  have  got  to  ship  this  wood,  the  conswiuent 
increase  in  transportation,  the  prices  are  steadily  tending  higher. 
As  to  the  time  when  prices  will  reach  a  point  that  we  can  not  de- 
liver the  spruce  wooa  to  the  mills  so  that  they  can  compete  with 
other  manufacturers  more  favorably  located,  that  is  the  question. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  Wisconsin  mills  have  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  past  received  some  of  their  supply  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  They  have  received  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
thousand  cords  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  mills  being  supplied  by  the  Pulp  Wood 
Company  of  Appleton  chiefly.  Some  of  tne  Wisconsin  River  mills 
have  received  wood  from  Ontario.  I  think  the  Canada  wood,  as 
I  said  before,  has  ranged  from  fifteen  to  thirty  thousand  cords  per 
annum. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Appleton  Pulp  Wood  Company  be  able 
to  give  us  considerable  information  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  spruce 
wood  of  Ontario? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  as  to  the  quantity  received  from 
there  or  the  quantity  available  there? 

The  Chairman.  The  quantity  available  there  and  the  correct 
method  of  getting  it  transported. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  testified  here  yesterday, 
testified  somewhat  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  He  seemed  to  know  very  little  about  it,  I  thought. 
How  do  they  bring  that  pulp  wood  here? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  pulp  wood  that  was  delivered  to  them 
was  rafted  across  the  Liakes  and  brought  down  to  Green  Bay  or 
brought  down  to  Green  Bay  Point  or  Lon^  Tail  Point,  above  Green 
Bay  a  short  distance.  It  is  a  little  bit  hazardous  undertaking  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  bulk  of  it,  and  I  think  practically 
aU  of  it,  has  been  brought  that  way. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  by  water  from  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Then  by  water  from  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  rafted  from  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  last  two  or  three  years,  so  far  as  the 
Pulp  Wood  Company  of  Appleton  was  concerned,  rafted  from 
Puckoso  and  Pancake  rivers,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
I  understood,  I  am  not  positive  about  that,  that  the  Northern  leaner 
Company  brought  some  over  from  the  Port  Arthur  district  tnis 
past  season.  That  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  rafted  that  also.  As  to  the  supply  available 
to  the  pulp  mills,  domestic  supply  that  is,  of  course,  that  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  the  lumber  market  conditions,  and  consequently 
the  competition  we  will  receive  from  the  lumbermen.  The  time  was, 
and  it  is  only  a  few  years  back,  that  we  did  not  come  in  competition 
with  the  lumbermen  on  either  spruce  or  hemlock  to  any  extent.  We 
used  in  hemlock  what  the  lumoermen  could  not  use,  and  in  spruce 
the  lumbermen  only  used  down  to  a  certain  diameter  and  did  not 
use  it  nearly  as  close  as  they  do  when  lumber  prices  are  high. 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  the  time  you  speak  of,  what  was  the  diameter  that 
the  lumbermen  would  saw  down  to,  about  10  inches  or  12  or  18  inches? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  Mr.  Ballou  is  more  competent  to  tes- 
tify on  that  point  than  I  am.  To-day,  on  hemlock,  we  are  competitors 
of  the  lumbermen  with  everything  that  the  hemlock  produces. 

The  Chairman.  Saw  logs  and  all? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Saw  logs  and  all,  on  account  of  the  increased 
consumption  of  hemlock  by  the  pulp  mills.  As  to  whether  we  get 
a  supply  or  not  depends  altogether  on  whether  we  can  aflFord  to  pay 
the  prices  that  they  can  secure  by  putting  it  into  lumber.  With  the 
exception  of  this  year,  hemlock  has  been  a  very  short  commodity  for 
the  pulp  mills  during  the  previous  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  use  the  waste  of  hemlock  logs? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Small  timber,  crooked  logs,  and  shaky  butts. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  waste  of  the  hemlock  forest  ?     - 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  so  far  as  sawmill  men  were  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Now  vou  use  the  entire  hemlock  forests? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  we  can  get  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  reason  that  hemlock  is  so  dear  in  the  eastern 
market;  that  is,  the  competition  between  the  lumbermen  and  the  pulp 
men,  has  it  increased  the  price,  or  is  it  because  there  is  a  scarcity  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  SsNSENBREKNER.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  condition  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  leading  hemlock  State  of  the  East,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Some  people  claim  that  they  make  pulp  out  of 
everything  in  Pennsylvania,  even  down  to  the  leaves  and  uie  buds. 
How  much  has  been  the  increase  in  the  price  of  hemlock,  if  you  can 
tell  going  wav  back.  You  were  paying  for  hanlock  in  1900  $3.95  a 
cord;  in  im  $4.94? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  at  our  Niagara  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Quinnesec.    Where  is  Quinnesec? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Niagara  is  the  post-office  and  Quinnesec  is 
the  shippinfiT  station.  Niagara  and  Quinnesec  are  the  same.  I  testi- 
fied in  Washington,  I  think,  in  connection  with  these  figures  that  we 
get  a  consideraole  part  of  our  hemlock  on  the  river  at  Niagara,  and 
about  25  per  cent  or  our  consumption  was  cut  from  our  own  stumpage^ 
and  the  price  at  which  we  charged  it  into  our  cost  was  based  upon 
the  cost  of  the  stumpage  and  not  what  we  could  have  sold  it  for  at 
the  time  we  cut  it.  I  have  some  data  here  showing  the  range  in  price 
on  hemlock  secured  for  our  Fox  River  mill  at  mmberly  from  1898 
to  1907,  both  inclusive:  1898,  $3.24  per  cord ;  1907.  $7.57  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  hemlock  or  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  For  1907? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  Fox  River  mill? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $7.54  as  against  $4.94  over  at  the  Niagara  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  Niagara  mill;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  spruce  at  the  Niagara  mill 
now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1907,  $8.80  per  cord. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Yes;  I  have  that.  It  is  $11  a  cord  f.  o.  b.  here  at 
this  place  now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  at  Niagara? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  not  the  average  here,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  for  the  season  of  1907  and  '08 ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  vai^ 
from  the  figures  of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  considerably  cheaper  there  than  it  is  here 
then? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  over  $2  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  that  difference  in  the  freight  from  Minne- 
sota points? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  get  wood  up  there  at  rates  ranging  from 
2i  to  5  cents  per  cord  in  addition  to  which  we  get  some  wood  by  river, 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  you  made  an  error.  You  said  per  cord.  I 
think  you  meant  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Two  and  a  half  cents  per  hundred.  We  get 
our  wood  up  there  for  the  Niagara  mill  at  freight  rates  ranging  from 
2i  to  5  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  where,  Duluth? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No;  from  northern  peninsula  territory,  as 
against  the  Duluth  rate  of  8  cents  per  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  get  spruce  wood 
from  the  northern  peninsula  for  the  J^ia^ara  mill  and  get  the  same 
wood  from  Duluth  points  for  the  Fox  Eiver  mills?  That  is  practi- 
caUy  crossing  freight. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Hardly. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  not  be  hardly.  It  looks  like  it  to  look  on 
the  map. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  you  took  the  location  of  Niagara  as  com- 
pared with  Duluth,  and  Fox  Biver  as  compared  with  Duluth,  into 
account  probably,  but  we  are  drawing  our  supply  for  the  Niagara  mill 
from  this  territory  here.    [Indicating.] 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  not  the  Fox  Eiver  points  draw  it  from 
the  northern  peninsula  in  Michigan  ?    It  is  close  by. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  rates  are  not  so  favorable  to  Fox  Biver 
points  as  they  are  to  Niagara  and  the  supply  up  there  in  that  terri- 
ton^  is  limited. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Northern  Peninsula  you  get  water  rates 
to  Fox  River  points  and  you  do  not  get  water  rates  to  Wisconsin 
River  points. 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  can  get  water  rates,  but  the  wood  doesn't  grow 
where  you  can  get  the  water  rates.     • 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  is  considerable  wood  on  the  western 
point  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  out  here  and  considerable  of  that 
wood  does  come  to  Fox  River.  We  have  only  received  from  there  by 
water  this  year  from  25,000  to  28,000  cards;  that  is,  the  Fox  River. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  endeavor  to  get  it  the  cheapest  way 
that  is  possible? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  wood  in  the  Fox  River  mills  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2  a  cord  more  than  it  does  at  the  Wisconsin  mills  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No.  At  our  Niagara  mill.  The  Wisconsin 
River  territory  is,  from  most  wood-producing  territories,  on  prac- 
tically the  same  basis  of  rate  as  the  Fox  River  territory,  as  to  spruce 
wood  particularly.  What  limited  supply  there  is  in  the  Northern 
Peninsula  is  right  on  our  doorstep  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
spruce  wood  in  the  Michigan  Northern  Peninsula? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  far  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  there  now  nearly  $9  a  cord  de- 
livered close  to  the  forest? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  $3.70  a  cord  in  1898? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.   I  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  figure  upon 
where  you  are  going  to  get  the  supplv  ten  years  from  now,  when  the 
cost  has  much  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Somewnat;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  what  your  judgment  is. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  the  Wisconsin 
manufacturers,  or  the  northwestern  manufacturers,  or  rather  wood 
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manufacturers  of  the  country,  to  secure  the  removal  of  restrictions 
upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  to  maintain  freedom  from  restrictions  or  the  removal,  if  there 
be  any  at  this  time,  and  I  think  there  is  a  handicap  of  25  cents  a  cord 
on  wood  from  Quebec  to  the  eastern  manufacturers.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  the  Republican  platform  which 
provides  for  a  revision  of  the  tariflF  to  the  basis  of  such  duties  as  will 
equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries. 
Now,  my  theory  is  that  the  way  to  go  at  the  Canadian  to  secure  the 
open  door  at  Ontario  is  to  increase  the  duty  to  practically  a  prohib- 
itive point  until  we  can  make  some  arrangement  with  him  whereby 
that  door  will  be  maintained  open  to  us  and  the  door  of  Quebec  to 
our  eastern  competitors,  when  automatically  a  reduction  in  the  duties 
should  take  place  to  the  basis  proposed  in  the  Republican  platform. 
Now,  the  countervailing  duty  under  the  present  tariff  undoubtedly 
was  framed  to  prevent  any  restriction  being  placed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  wood  from  the  Canadian  provinces.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  tariff  provides  that  if  Canada  imposes  any  export  duties  on  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  duties  on 

Eaper  and  pulp  should  be  made,  but  the  Canadian,  so  far  as  the 
Ontario  government  is  concerned,  evaded  that  condition  of  the  tariff 
law  by  prohibiting  exportation  of  such  pulp  wood  from  Ontario  as 
was  cut  on  Crown  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  tariff  provision  as  to  countervailing 
duty  is  a  general  provision.  It  has  no  special  reference  to  pulp  wood 
or  any  forest  product,  but  only  relates  to  a  charge  imposed  by  the 
Government  for  the  exportation,  and  our  authorities  have  held,  and 
I  think  properly,  that  they  could  take  into  consideration  the  extra 
charge  of  25  cents  a  cord  imposed  by  Quebec  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the 
Crown  lands  and  add  that  to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper, 
but  they  could  not  take  into  consideration  and  add  to  the  tariff  any- 
thing where  the  province  of  Ontario  forbids  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  in  the  first  place  how  mucn 
that  would  add  to  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper  when  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  is  entirely  prohibited.  Tnere  is  nothing 
in  the  law  upon  which  to  base  it.  Suppose  you  could  get  the  free 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  Ontario ;  that  is,  obtain  pulp  wood  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  for  exportation  that  you  could  tor  manu- 
facture in  Canada,  could  you  then  afford  to  compete  on  even  terms 
on  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  Canadian  can  manufacture  wood 
pulp  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States  cheaper  or  upon  better  terms 
than  you  can  manufacture  wood  pulp  made  from  Canadian  pulp 
wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Because  of  his  nearness  to  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  Your  Niagara  mill  is  very  close  to  the  pulp-wood 
supply  at  present? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Yet  you  are  in  competition  with  the  New  York 
print-paper  manufacturer  who  imports  a  large  proportion  of  his  pulp 
wood  from  Quebec,  a  considerable  distance  away,  and  you  have  not 
driven  him  out  of  the  market  yet? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Not  quite. 

ITie  Chairman.  I  doubt  whether  you  can  make  print  paper  quite 
as  cheaply  as  they  do.    Maybe  you  can. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  According  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  our 
eastern  friends,  we  are  not  making  it  as  cheaply. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  you  account  for  that  when  you  are  so  close  to 
the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is,  as  to  our  particular  Niagara  mill,  or 
generally  the  western  mills? 

Mr.  Rtan.  No,  the  Niagara  mill. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  may  be  better  managers,  better  manu- 
facturers. I  do  not  recall  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  larger  mill 
men  who  testified  as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  as  to  what  their 
cost  of  pulp  wood  was. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  almost  invariably  true  in  the  world  that 
in  the  older  communities  they  manufacture  the  same  article  cheaper 
than  they  do  in  the  newer  communities? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  a  universal  rule  almost  that  there  is  less 
waste  in  the  older  communities  than  where  there  is  so  much  that  is 
cheap  and  easy  all  around? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  plenty  of  water  power  to  manufacture 
wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  are  some  powers  there.  As  to  the 
number  of  them  and  how  extensive,  I  am  not  thoroughly  posted. 
There  are  some  very  good  powers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  shipping  facilities  good  from  Ontario 
for  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  territory  north  of  Lake  Superior  they 
are  not  very  good,  are  they? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Not  very  good;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  far  better  shipping  facilities  for  news 
print  paper  than  it  does  for  the  wood,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  the  price  of  pulp  wood  jumps  up 
another  hundred  per  cent  in  ten  years,  what  will  you  people  do? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Dismantle  our  mills  and  use  our  water 
powers  to  make  electrical  energy  and  sell  the  power. 

The  Chairman.  Sell  it  for  what? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  For  various  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  get  along  without  the  morning  papers. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  we  can  get  along  without  some  of 
them  pretty  comfortably. 

The  Chairican.  I  am  afraid  you  won't  be  able  to. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  afraid  not. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  not  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  as  a 
country  we  can  abandon  the  use  of  paper  or  news  print  paper  either. 
The  cost  of  pulp  wood  affects  not  only  news  print  paper,  but  prac- 
tically all  other  kinds  of  paper,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  an  effect  upon  any  kind  of  paper, 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Altiiough  there  might  be  no  pulp  wood  used  in 
connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  some  sulphite  in  nearly  every  grade  of 
paper  that  is  made  in  this  valley,  don't  you  ? 

Jir.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  it  will  be  feasible  to  draw 
pulp  wood  from  Montana,  Washington,  or  Oregon  for  use  in  the  Fox 
River  Valley? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Montana  may  be  a  possible  proposition,  by 
rossing  it  and  drying  it  to  a  certain  point  or  permitting  it  to  dry  to 
a  certain  point.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  Montana  is  some  little  distance  away  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Some  little  distance  away;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Never  likely  to  be  thickly  populated  and  hence 
railroad  facilities  are  not  likely  to  be  of  the  best.  Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  a  pretty  expensive  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Likely  to  be,  although  personally  I  have  no 
information  as  to  the  conditions  in  western  Montana. 

Mr.  Rtan.  They  have  considerable  water  power  there? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  manufacture  ground 
wood  as  against  Canadian  competition  with  perfect  success  if  you 
could  have  pulp  wood  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and 
wood  pulp  were  admitted  free  of  dutyi 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  don't  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Ground  pulp ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  no  water 
power  in  that  vicinity — that  is,  comparatively  speaking,  no  water 
power? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know  how  much  they  have  got 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  have  got. 
For  instance,  the  Spanish  River  Mill  at  Espanola,  on  Georgian  Bay, 
they  have  got  a  great  water  power  there.  I  imderstand  they  are 
making  from  130  to  150  tons  or  ground  wood  a  day  with  possibilities 
of  greater  developments,  and  there  are  other  powers  in  Ontario.  The 
Booth  is  in  Ontario,  I  tnink,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Noris? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  on  the  line  between  Ontario  and  Quebec.  It  is 
on  one  side  of  the  river  in  Ontario  and  the  Eddy  Mill  is  within  a 
stone's  throw  in  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  That  question  does  not  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No  forbidding  of  exportation  from  Ontario  to 
Quebec? 
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Mr.  Se>' SEN  BRENNER.    No. 

The  CHAiR3tAN.  Do  you  think  the  price  of  pulp  wood  is  going 
down  this  next  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  lower  this 
year,  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  surplus  which  the  mills  received 
during  this  past  season,  and  secondly,  I  do  not  thitik  the  competition 
of  the  liunbermen  will  be  very  active  this  coming  season. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  won't  the  competition  be  active? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  lumber  market  outlook  is  not  very  fa- 
vorable yet,  and  the  general  sentiment  among  lumber  men,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  that  their  cut  will  be  comparatively 
little  this  coming  winter. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  pulp  wood  which  we  have  seen  here,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  large  stock  on  hand  at  nearly  all  the  mills, 
particularljr  of  spruce  wood,  I  should  not  think  that  would  enter  into 
any  competition,  so  far  as  the  lumber  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  On  account  of  the  size  of  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Certainly  it  is  too  small  for  saw  logs  of  any 
kind.  I  suppose  that  that  comes  where  the  operators  clean  the 
forests  up  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  small  spruce  they  ship  here  or  sell  i 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  does  that  ground-wood  mill  on  the  Georgian 
Bay  find  a  market  for  its  product? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  A  good  part  of  it  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  bulk  of  their  production  comes  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  part — out  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  In  this  country  and  through  the  Central 
States  territory.  I  have  no  doubt  in  times  of  stress  they  ship  some 
of  it  East;  and  a  part  of  it  is  exported.  It  depends  upon  market 
conditions  for  ground  wood,  and  the  market  conditions  for  ground 
wood  are  aflFected  largely  by  the  stage  of  water  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  Right  at  present  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  an 
abundant  market  for  every  pound  they  can  produce  right  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Under  normal  conditions,  do  they  find  a  market  for 
ground  wood  in  Wisconsin,  either  in  the  Wisconsin  River  Vallev  or 
the  Fox  River  Valley? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  a  limited  extent;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  water  power  at  the  Soo  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  make  considerable  ground- wood  pulp. 
I  think  100  to  125  tons  a  day  is  their  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  used  any  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  have  not  used  any  Soo  pulp  in  recent 
years.    We  have  some  of  it  in  transit  to  us  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  ground 
pulp  made  from  the  Canadian  spruce,  as  compared  with  that  made 
from  the  spruce  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  Michigan? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  should  not  say 
that  there  would  be  very  much  difference,  though  I  think  their  output 
would  be  materially  greater  on  account  of  the  difference  in  size  of 
wood. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  larger  wood? 

Mr.  Sbnsenbrenneh.  The  larger  the  wood  the  less  the  shrinkage. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  before 
us  stated  that  the  wood  pulp  he  purchased  from  the  Soo  company,  I 
believe,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory;  they  were  not  able  to  use  it  with- 
out using  a  great  deal  more  sulphite  than  was  profitable. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That,  I  rather  think,  depends  somewhat  upon 
market  conditions.  When  there  is  a  big  demand  for  pulp  they  make 
it  for  quantity  rather  than  (juality,  and  the  poor  paper  manufacturer 
who  has  to  buy  it  at  such  times  has  to  take  the  quality  he  can  get  in 
order  to  keep  running. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  trick  of  the  trade  that  has  not  been 
divulged  before.    Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  that  is  about  the  whole  of  the  story, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  make  any  more  of  the  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  sharpen  their  stones  and  do  not  grind 
it  as  well.    They  grind  it  coarser. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  make  more  of  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  can  make  it  faster;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  maie  it  faster? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  increase  their  product  per  finder. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  the  paper  a  little  coarser;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  Dean- 
Shibley,  whatever  it  is,  proposition? 

Mr;  Sensenbrenner.  It  aepends  upon  what  the  committee  would 
like  to  know,  if  it  is  left  to  my  choice. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  not  thought  of  going  into  that  for 
several  reasons  which  I  do  not  care  to  state,  but  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  with  reference  to  it,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you.  You  re- 
ceive immunity,  you  understand,  for  what  you  testiry  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  if  I  should  care  to  testify  upon  the 
subject  there  would  be  very  little  that  I  could  say. 

The  Chairman.  That  project  has  been  revived,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  on  it  during 
practically  the  whole  of  this  year ;  but  as  to  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess, that  is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  labor  cost 
since  the  panic  of  last  fall  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  our  mills  are  concerned, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Our  roustabout  labor,  so  called, 
of  which  there  was  an  extreme  shortage  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
last  year  and  of  the  year  before,  has  been  restored  to  the  normal  wage, 
but  that  is  so  small  a  per  cent  of  our  total  pay  roll  as  to  be  insignifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  by  normal  wage? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  the  wages  prevailing  during  normal 
time,  when  there  was  not  a  shortage  in  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  that  per  hour  per  man,  what  you  call  rousta- 
bout labor? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  pay  different  wages  in  the  different  oc- 
cupations. 
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The  Chairman.  You  went  into  that  quite  fully  before? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  that  particular  thing  that  I  asked  about — ^the 
roustabout  labor,  so  callea  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  $1.65  to  $1.75.  We  were  paying  as  high  as 
$2  during  the  times  of  shortage  of  labor.  That  class  of  labor  has  been 
restored  for  from  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  an  average  of  twelve  hours'  work  a  day? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  tour  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  paying  truckers  and  pilers,  as  you  testi- 
fied, $1.62^  a  day. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  loaders,  $1.75,  and  the  grinder  men  $2. 
I  think  that  is  all  in  the  record,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  whether  there  had 
been  any  substantial  change. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Hurlbut  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
routing  of  the  pulp  wood  as  well  as  the  product  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  not.  As  to  pulp  wood,  Mr.  Ballou 
is  more  competent  to  testify  on  that  point  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  figures  there  that  you  have 
gathered  for  us? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  H.  BALLOU  AT  MENASHA,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  before? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  some  information  for  us? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ballou.  When? 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day,  when  we  had  an  informal  talk  here. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  left  to  me  to  prepare  any  fig- 
ures. I  went  away  the  other  day,  and  just  got  back  this  morning,  and 
consequently  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  any  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  got  to  say  m  reference  to  the  prob- 
able future  supply  and  cost  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  transportation.  There 
is  no  doubt,  of  course,  our  pulp  wood  is  getting  at  a  greater  distance 
continually.  In  respect  to  the  pulp  wood  of  this  country — I  mean  the 
whole  country  reacning  clear  to  the  coast — ^there  is  no  question  but 
what  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Now,  the  only  ({uestion 
is  the  cost  of  reaching  it,  the  cost  of  transportation,  moving  it  to  the 
mills.  Naturally,  under  present  conditions,  a  long  rail  haul  from  the 
West,  we  could  not  expect  the  railroads  to  haul  wiat  for  a  price  that 
we  could  afford  to  use  it,  and  if  the  same  conditions  existed  north 
of  us  in  Ontario  Province  that  exist  in  the  West  we  naturally  would 
go  to  Ontario  for  wood  on  account  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  If  Ontario  were  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  if  the  same  conditions  existed  in  Ontario  that 
exist,  in  our  own  States,  naturally  we  would  go  to  Ontario  for  our 
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wood  as  against  the  Western  States.  Wholly  on  account  of  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  almost  a  sure  thing  that  as  spruce  wood 
gets  farther  and  farther  from  the  mills,  and  there  is  consequently 
an  enhancement  of  the  price  of  paper,  that  the  spruce  forests  of  On- 
tario will  be  developed  by  some  one,  that  the  spruce  wood  there  will 
either  be  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  Ontario, 
or  else  it  will  be  brought  here  and  used  in  the  mills  already  con- 
structed? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  tariff.  If  our  Government  took  the  same 
position  that  Ontario  is  taking — prohibited  the  movement  of  that 
material  here — there  certainly  would  not  be  any  of  it  sent  here.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  remove  any  restrictions,  then  they  certainly 
would  enter  into  the  manufacture  there. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  good  deal  like  proposing  to 
have  England  or  Germany  prohibit  the  importation  of  wneat  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  that  is  very  likely  to  come  about, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  so,  not  with  the 
newspapers  taking  the  other  side,  and  they  seem  to  have  control  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  they  have  control  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Well,  they  have  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  have  had  their  way  about  this  prop- 
osition, have  they? 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  have,  at  times,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  newspapers  have  been  running  longer  than 
we  have. 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  have  not  agitated  the  question  so  extensively 
as  recently. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  has  ajppeared  before  different  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  other  bodies  lor  many  years? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  did  not  know  that.  That  probably  is  the  reason 
he  is  so  well  versed.  ^ 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  would  want  the  duty  so  high  as  to  permit  you  to 
transport  the  pulp  wood  from  the  Far  West? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  would  not.  The  solution  of  the  proposition 
in  my  mind  is  this :  Canada,  as  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  have  been  over 
there,  is  not,  nor  will  not  be  in  the  very  near  future,  a  successful 
manufacturing  proposition  on  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  manufacturing  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  don't  manufacture  on  paper,  you  manufacture 
the  paper. 

Tne  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  difference  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  will  admit  that.  The  Canadian  proposition, 
as  I  see  it,  is  rather  of  a  lumbering  proposition ;  that  is,  labor  over 
there  is  of  a  cheaper  nature  than  it  is  here.  The  French  Canadian, 
which  predominates,  is  an  axman.  He  could  not  run  a  paper  ma- 
chine, unless  he  developed  differently  from  any  of  the  help  that  we 
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have  had  of  the  same  class,  in  a  hundred  years.  He  is  an  axman. 
My  theory  of  the  proposition  is  that  the  pulp  possibly  coijld  be  made 
to  an  advantage  in  Canada,  because  there  is  very  little  help  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp ;  but  as  to  the  .paper  end 
of  it,  it  is  a  diflFerent  proposition  entirely.  I  can  not  understand 
how  the  removal  of  the  tariflF  on  paper  from  Canada  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  paper  to  the  publishers.  I  think  Mr.  Norris  will  anee 
with  me  that  any  of  the  paper  manufacturers  that  now  exist  in  Can- 
ada will  testify  that  they  never  have  made  any  money  to  any  extent. 
There  may  be  isolated  cases,  but  I  am  taking  it  as  a  general  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  testify  precisely  along  the  same  lines 
then,  that  the  American  manufacturers  will  testify  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  testimony  by  the  American 
manufacturers  that  they  have  not  made  any  money  in  their  paper 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  money? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  one  man  admit  it. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  haven't  heard  any  testimony  that  they  haven't  made 
anj  profit,  because  it  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  they  are  running 
this  for  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  If,  in  your  judgment,  we  can  manufacture  paper 
as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  the  Canadians  can,  and  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  would  not  affect  the  price  of  the  paper  to  the  publisher,  which 
means  the  selling  price  by  the  mills — I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you  on  both  propositions — ^what  is  the  object  of  keeping  the  tariff  on 
print  paper  at  the  expense  of  forbidding  exportation  of  pulp  wood 
which  is  most  accessible  to  your  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  prohibiting  of  the  pulp  wood,  of  course,  to  our 
manufacturers  and  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  simply  suicidal 
to  the  mills  over  here.  I  would  go  just  halfway  on  that  and  say 
allow  the  importation  of  pulp  from  Canada  and  the  free  importation 
of  wood,  but  not  the  manufactured  product. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  about  a  fair  and  even  stand- 
off if  we  could  remove  the  duty  on  ground  wood  pulp  in  exchange  for 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  pulp  wooo? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  sulphite? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  it  would  apply  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Take  off  the  duty  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  don't  think  that  would  interfere  with  the  American 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No.  The  Canadian  would  be  at  a  little  disadvantage 
in  the  sulphite  end  of  it.  The  fuel  problem  would  be  quite  a  problem 
on  the  sulphite  end  of  it,  whereas  in  ground  wood  it  don't  require 
any  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  there  is  very  little  news  print 
paper  manufactured  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Because  the  mills  as  originally  built  or  that  are  now 
in  existence  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  are  not  modem  is  one  reason. 
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The  more  modem  and  larger  machines  have  been  established  on  water 
powers  nearer  the  timber  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  I 
think  that  the  reason  that  the  other  grades  are  made  here  is  practically 
on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  there  has  been  a  greater  development  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper  than  there  has  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Hence  the  old  machines  are  relegated  to  the  manu- 
facture of  other  kinds  of  paper  both  on  account  of  speed  and  size? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  More  particularly,  perhaps  of  speed  than  any 
other  one  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  about  whether  Mr. 
Hurlbut  routed  the  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Ballou.  He  never  has,  but  we  are  now  placing  it  in  his  hands, 
arranging  for  the  coming  cropj  that  he  wUl  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  figuring  closely  on  freight  tariff? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  He  won't  be  able  to  do  that  to  any  great  extent, 
because  the  lines  reaching  to  the  wood,  the  mills  located  on  that  line, 
you  cannot  change  the  rate  because  it  has  got  to  go  over  that  line;  but 
where  there  are  connecting  lines,  he  can  have  some  influence,  perhaps, 
in  getting  the  best  advantage  out  of  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  want  some  one  to  testify  as  to  freight 
rates,  he  probably  would  be  the  best  man? 

Mr.  Ballou.  1  think  he  would.  He  is  very  familiar  with  all  that 
data. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  to  particular  mills  from  particular 
points? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  preparing  to  route  the  pulp-wood  supply 
for  next  year,  of  course  he  will  have  all  that  down  exactly? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir ;  he  will. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  operate  for  the  Wisconsin  River  mills  as 
well  as  the  Fox  River  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes ;  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  He  practically  covers  most  of  the  mills  in  the 
State,  as  I  recall? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  made  any  figures  about  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business 
hardly  long  enough  so  that  it  would  be  of  very  much  interest. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  twelve  years.  Until  the  last  four  or  five  years 
we  were  not  manufacturing  any  print  paper  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  can  you  tell  us,  or 
Mr.  Ballou,  either,  whether  the  trend  of  prices  oi  other  papers  nas 
been  somewhat  similar  to  the  trend  of  prices  on  news-print  paper; 
because  we  are  interested  in  the  inquiry  as  to  other  papers  just  as 
much  as  we  are  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.^  Sensenbrenner.  oomewhat  similar;  yes,  sir.  Perhaps  the 
variation  has  not  been  in  the  same  degree  as  the  news-print  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  other  papers  down  to  1896  or  1897,  somewhere 
along  there? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  some  increase  of  price  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  we  coidd  get  hold  of  the  figures  on 
some  standard  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  can  prepare  some 
figures  for  you  on  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  will  do  it;  I  presume  I  can  get  them  to 
you  by  mail,  can't  I  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    How  about  wrapping  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  make  manila  wrappings  and  have  for 
€[uite  a  good  many  jrears,  and  perhaps  can  prepare  a  statement  show- 
ing the  ran^  of  prices  over  twenty-five  years.  I  do  not  recall  now 
how  far  back  our  nistory  in  the  manufacture  of  book  paper  goes,  but 
I  think  I  can  prepare  some  figures  for  you  in  that  line  also. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  Dean  propo- 
sition? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  concession,  you  know,  from  us  to  allow 
anybody  to  testify  to  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  go  this  far  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the 
result  in  case  the  Dean  Consolidation,  so  called,  was  perfected,  what 
result  it  would  have  on  the  publisher  in  regard  to  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  his  paper.  As  to  the  detail  of  the  general  propo- 
sition, I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it,  and  would  not  care  to  go  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  effect  upon  the  publisher  wiD  be 
very  apparent  if  the  consolidation  goes  through? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  does  not  go  through,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  it  would  be  very  apparent  to  him  in  a  more 
steady  price,  and  probably  a  less  average  price  than  it  would  be  if 
it  did  not 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  it  a  matter  that  we  leave  in  the 
main  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 

Mr.  Ballou.  Poor  paper  millers? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  Government  represented  by  the  Attorney- 
General. 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  is  in  pretty  good  hands,  I  guess,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  testify  before  this  committee  on  that  sub- 
ject, you  are  immune  as  to  anything  you  testify. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  think  I  would  lose  any  sleep  either  way 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  cases  where  gentlemen  have  been 
very  anxious  to  testify. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  become  immune. 
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Mr.  BAux)n.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  present  situation  in  the  paper 
business,  it  is  aknost  unexampled  so  far  as  water  power  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  that  is  true,  covering  so  large  a  scope  of  tiie 
territory  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  proportionate  amount  of  power  now 
being  used  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  by  the  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairican.  That  is  a  restriction  made  because  of  the  low 
water? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes — that  is,  there  is  only  10  per  cent  being  used — 
not  a  restriction  of  10  per  cent.    There  is  a  restriction  of  90  per  cent. 
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On  September  19,  1908,  the  committee  visited  the  mills  of  the 
Xekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company  at  Nekoosa,  Wis.,  the  Nekoosa- 
Edwards  Paper  Company  at  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  and  the  Grand 
Bapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  mill,  4  miles  north  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Wis.  Also  the  mill  of  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and 
Paper  Company  at  Grand  Bapids,  Wis. 

Grand  RApms,  Wis.,  September  £0, 1908. 

STATEMEirr  OF  THOMAS  E.  ITASH,  OF  OSAim  SAFIBS,  WISCONSIK. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  the  stenographer  your  full 
name? 

Mr.  N^H.  Thomas  E.  Nash. 

The  Chairman.  And  address? 

Mr.  Nash.  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper  mills  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  Nekoosa -Edwards  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  consolidation  of  the  John  Edwards  and 
the  Nekoosa? 

Mr.  Nash.  It  is  owned  by  the  same  stockholders  largely,  and  the 
Northern  Paper  Company,  which  is  a  pulp-wood  company. 

The  Chairman.  The  Northern  Paper  Company  is  not  a  manufac- 
turing company  at  all? 

Mr.  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  in  your  own  way  your  views  and 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  present  and  probable  future  available 
sunply  of  pulp  wood,  particularly  spruce  and  hemlock? 

Mr.  Nash.  Of  hemlock  we  have  a  large  quantity  in  this  State  and 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  enough  to  last  us  a  great  many 
years.  Of  spruce  there  has  been  very  little  in  the  State  oi  Wisconsin. 
There  never  were  large  forests,  and  of  course  they  have  been  reduced 
almost  entirely.  There  is  considerable  wood  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  available  to  us,  and  some  in  Ontario 
that  can  be  made  available  shortly  if  it  is  made  so  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  go  into  it.    In  fact,  we  are  getting  some  from  Ontario  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  from  the  freehold  lands? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  I  suppose  so.    It  comes  to  us  through  a  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  receive  it? 

Mr.  Nash.  At  Green  Bay.  It  comes  by  boat  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Green  Bay  on  contract,  and  is  towed  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Long 
Tail  Point.    That  is  outside  of  Green  Bay  about  7  miles. 
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The  Chairman.  Port  Arthur  is  on  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Nash.  About  150  miles  northeast  of  Duluth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  These  logs  are  towed? 

Mr.  Nash.  No,  those  are  boated  from  Port  Arthur.  From  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  they  are  towed.  From  Port  Arthur  they  are  boated  to 
Green  Bay  and  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  they  are  towed  in  rafts. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  go  so  far  west  on  the  Canadian  shore 
for  Canadian  wood;  can't  you  get  wood  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Superior? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  don't  designate  it  as  the  east  shore.  We  designate 
it  as  the  north  shore.  The  Pigeon  River  Lumber  Companj^  is  largely 
owned  by  the  people  in  this  vicinity  and  their  manager  is  a  stock- 
holder or  one  of  these  mills,  and  we  wrote  to  him  and  he  got  this  wood 
at  Port  Arthur.  That  is-  how  we  happened  to  go  up  there  for  it. 
That  was  this  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  spruce  forest  is  tributary 
to  Port  Arthur? 

Mr.  Nash.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  if  you  go  directly  west  in 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  region.  If  you  go  north  you  get  into  the 
height  of  the  land  and  it  would  only  be  made  available  by  a  new 
railroad.    The  height  of  land  comes  pretty  close  to  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  land  north  of  that  would  either  have 
to  have  railroads  to  bring  the  wood  over  the  divide  or  else  go  north 
in  the  streams  that  go  north  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Run  into  Hudson  Bay;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  water  power  of 
those  streams? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  some  of  them.  There  is  one  point  of  Lake  Su- 
perior where  the  height  of  land  runs  150  miles  north.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  follows  the  hog  back  with  this  exception.  That  is 
at  Lake  Nipigon. 

The  Chairman.  Lake  Nipigon  drains  into  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  There  is  power  in  between  the  lake  and  the  bay. 
My  sons  have  been  there  and  they  can  tell  about  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  distance  is  it  from  Lake  Nipigon  to  the  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  About  30  miles.  It  is  about  90  miles  to  the  north  end 
of  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Port  Arthur  is  where  the  Canadian  Pacific  reaches 
the  lake? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Thunder  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  a  fair  quantity  of  spnice  wood  that  comes 
into  the  lake  at  Port  Arthur? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  that  is  cut? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  it  is  cut  somewhere  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railroad  out  toward  the  boundary.  It  is  shipped  in  there.  The 
Pigeon  River  Lumber  Company  operate  on  the  boundary  directly 
north  of  there,  and  tow  their  logs  up  to  Port  Arthur  and  saw  them 
there. 

The  Chairman.  They  tow  their  logs  to  Port  Arthur? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir.    From  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  low  counti*y  around  Lake  Nipigon  good 
forest  ? 
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Mr.  Nash.  Fairly  good  in  spots ;  it  is  not  solid. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  filled  with  lakes? 

Mr.  Nash.  Some  lakes;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  s^ms  to  be  more  or  less  swamp  in  there. 

Mr.  Nash.  Instead  of  being  swampy  it  is  a  rocky,  hilly  country. 

The  Chairman.  West  of  Thunder  Bay? 

Mr.  Nash.  So  far  as  we  could  see  from  the  railroad  track,  it  is 
venr  rocky. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  very  much  spruce? 

Mr.  Nash.  Scattered  spruce.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  there. 
It  is  reported  to  be  very  neavily  spruced  in  spots. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  east  of  Lake  Nipigon?  Do 
you  know  anjrthing  about  that  country? 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  1  have  never  been  there  except  to  Michipicoten.  I 
was  up  to  Michipicoten  and  Magpie.  There  are  scattered  spots  through 
there. 

The  Chairman.  This  wood  that  you  get  from  the  Soo,  do  you  know 
where  that  comes  from? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  it  is  cut  some  on  the  south  shore  and  some  over 
on  the  Canadian  side  on  freehold  land. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forestry  conditions  east 
of  the  Soo,  north  of  or  around  Georgian  Bay? 

Mr.  Nash.  Only  in  the  most  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  leads  you  to  believe  that  the  supply  of  hem- 
lock in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  which  can  be  used  by  the  Wisconsin 
mills  is  practically  inexhaustible? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  would  not  put  it  practically  inexhaustible.  I  would 
say  in  considerable  quantities,  but  not  practically  inexhaustible,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  for  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin  mills.  You 
think  it  is  not  practically  inexhaustible?  , 

Mr.  Nash.  I  Know  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  rate  of  the  use  of  hemlock  by  the 
Wisconsin  mills,  will  the  hemlock  in  Wisconsin  and  the  north  penin- 
sula supply  the  demand  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Kash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  mills  here  now,  isn't 
there,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  sulphite  manufactured  and  de- 
crease the  proportion  of  ground  pulp  manufactured? 

Mr.  Nash.  That  is  where  they  are  changing  their  grades  of  paper. 
They  increase  the  hemlock  and  decrease  the  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  increase  the  drain  upon  the  hemlock 
forests? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you,  or  anyone,  so  far  as  you  know,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  standing  hemlock  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  have  seen  the  Government  estimate.  I  haven't  got 
any  myself  .  I  don't  know  whether  my  son  has  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  only  the  Government  estimate  that  is 
not  of  any  value. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  don't  think  we  have  any. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  got  that  would  indicate  anything 
in  reference  to  the  hemlock? 
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Mr.  Guy  Nash.  We  have  estimates  of  the  cut  of  lumber.  That 
would  not  give  the  standing  timber.  I  mean  the  amount  that  is  cut 
each  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have,  if  we  can  get  it,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cut. 

Mr.  Nash.  My  son  has  got  that.    He  has  got  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  spruce  wood  is 
probably  used  in  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley  annually? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  could  make  up  a  rough  estimate.  I  know  what  the 
Northern  Paper  Company  buys  for  four  mills  and  the  other  I  would 
have  to  estimate  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  does  the  Northern  Paper  Company 
buy  for? 

Mr.  Nash.  Grand  Rapids  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Centralia 
Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company,  John  Edwards  Manufacturing 
Company,  Nekoosa  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  The  Consohdated  gets  its  pulp  wood  through 
the 

Mr.  Nash.  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  Stevens  Point  mill  gets  its  wood 
through  the  same  source? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  one  at  Ladysmith ;  whM:^  do  they  get 
their  wood  from? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  same. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ballou  is  manager? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  one  at  Rhinelander? 

Mr.  Nash.  That  is  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company.  They 
were  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  They  supply  most  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  We  supply  only  four  mills.  They  supply  most  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  most  of  their  spruce  wood  from  Minne- 
sota? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  most  of  yours  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrange  for  it?  Do  you  contract 
for  it? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  contract  with  producers,  men  that  are  loggers  over 
there,  and  ^t  out  these  ties  and  telegraph  poles  and  ced&r  posts. 
Spruce  is  mixed  in,  and  they  get  out  some  of  their  own  and  buy  from 
settlers  and  loggers — ^get  regmar  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  contract  with  them  usually  based  on 
f.  o.  b.  at  Duluth? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  you  find  that  they  are  able  to  furnish  you 
with  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Nash.  Abundantly. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  yourself  go  back  into  the  forest  to  any 
extent  to  ascertain  what  is  the  probable  tuture  source  of  supply  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  except  in  a  general  way. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  spruce  wood  being  delivered  in  the 
mills  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Delivered  at  the  mills? 

The  Chairmak.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  about  $10.50  or  $10.60.  I  would  have  to  look  up 
the  contracts.    What  are  you  billing  that  for? 

The  BooKKSBPER.  $11.25. 

Mr.  Nash.  That  includes  office  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  same  rate  as  the  Wisconsip 
pulp? 

Mr.  Nash.  About  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Theirs  is  $11  f.  o.  b.  on  the  cars  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Over  in  the  Fox  Kiver  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  charge  a  little  higher,  so  that  they  will  come  out 
even  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  may  be  some  money  to  divide  out 
of  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  figure  over  there  it  would  cost  them  $11.25 
unloaded.    Is  that  what  your  figure  is? 

Mr.  Simon.  That  is  Bbont  what  it  costs  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  hemlock — ^what  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  rates  vary  on  that.  From  some  places  it  is  3  cents 
and  some  4|. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  years  ago  what  did  spruce  cost? 

Mr.  Nash.  Do  you  want  that  at  the  mill  or  f.  o.  b.  ^pping  point? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  which.  Ten  years  ago  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and  I  simply  refer  to  that  because 
I  have  it  most  convenient,  spruce  wood  cost  the  Bamberly-Clark  Com- 
panv  at  their  mill  at  Quinnesec  f .  o.  b.  cars  and  river  at  mill  $3.70  a 
cord. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  guess  they  were  dose  to  the  timber.  It  costs  us  more 
than  that,  I  thids.    We  will  have  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven  spruce  cost  that  mill 
$8.80  a  cord.    They  are  located  up  nearer  to  the  Michigan  supply? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  some  spruce  up  on  the  Michigan  Penin- 
sula, haven't  they? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  There  has  been  good  spruce  there  and  there  is 
some  left. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  this  mill  gets  its  spruce  from? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  they  get  it  at  the  lower  mills. 

The  Chairman.  But  mere  is  a  great  difference  between  $3.70  and 
$11.25? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  don't  think  ours  will  show  that  difference.  In  1898 
spruce  cost  us  $5.50  f .  o.  b.  mills. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  now  cost  you  $11  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  that  lead  you  to  think  that  you  might  have 
a  ^reat  increase  in  the  cost  of  hemlock  in  the  next  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Unquestionably.  The  price  is  going  up  without  a 
doubt. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Nash,  that  spruce  that  you  obtained  in  1898  at 
$5.50,  where  did  that  come  from? 
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Mr.  Nash.  Locally.  We  did  not  go  as  far  for  it  as  Minnesota.  We 
bought  on  a  lower  freight  rate,  some  on  the  Wisconsin  Valley  road 
and  some  on  the  Soo,  wnere  our  freight  rates  were  less  than  they  are 
now. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  supply  has  become  exhausted  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  ^actically.    We  get  a  little,  but  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  mills  were  constructed  along  the  Wis- 
consin River  at  first,  did  they  figure  upon  going  to  Minnesota  for 
spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  not.  We  thought  there  was  enough  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  to  supply  us  many  years. 

The  Chairman,  to  supply  you  with  spruce  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  learned  better? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  think  there  is  plenty  of  hemlock  to 
supply  you  for  man^  years? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  you  should  learn  better  in  the  same 
way  in  the  next  ten  years  that  the  supply  of  hemlock  would  not  hold 
out,  what  would  happen  to  the  mills  here? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  the  sheriflf  would  have  a  job  unless  we  found 
other  sources  or  could  get  higher  prices  for  our  paper..  Instead  of 
going  to  Minnesota,  we  could  go  ferther  west  or  go  to  Canada  and 
get  a  higher  price  for  our  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  to  have  a  higher 
price  for  your  paper  if  you  could  get  spruce  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  we  would ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Nash.  They  wouldn't  supply  us  as  cheaply  as  our  own  men 
have  been  doing. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have,  in  your  judgment,  upon 
the  mills  on  the  one  side  and  the  owners  of  forests  on  the  other  in 
the  United  States  if  the  tariff  duty  were  taken  off  of  lumber  and 
wood  pulp  with  the  right  of  free  exportation  of  wood  or  pulp  wood 
from  the  Crown  lands  of  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  immediate  effect  might  be  to  disturb  things.  In 
the  end  I  think  it  would  be  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  a  natural  supply  of  spruce 
wood  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  which  might  profitably 
be  converted  into  a  finished  product  through  the  water  power  of 
these  and  other  streams  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Some  of  that  that  is  most  accessible.  The  other  would 
have  probably  to  be  converted  on  their  water  powers  up  there  after 
they  got  railroads  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Bring  spruce  wood  from  Ontario;  of  course,  you 
can  not  go  very  far  back  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Nash.  !No,  sir;  you  can  not  go  more  than  anywhere  from  12 
to  50  miles.  The  height  of  land  ranges  from  12  to  50  miles,  except 
on  Nipigon.    That  is  an  exception. 

The  Chairman.  If  proi)er  conservation  methods  were  adopted  in 
the  forests  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  would  it  be  possible  to 
continue  the  supply  of  those  woods  here  by  the  new  growtti? 
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Mr.  Nash.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  grow  as  fast  as  it  is  being 
used. 

The  Chaihmak.  Is  this  land  upon  which  hemlock  grows  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Nash.  Most  of  it.  Spruce  is  just  the  reverse.  Spruce  is  swamp 
land.  Hemlock  in  this  country  ^ows  as  a  rule  mixed  with  hard 
woods,  and  the  soil  is  ^nerally  quite  fair. 

The  Chairman.  This  country  around  where  we  are  now,  Grand 
Bapids,  was  that  formerly  heavy  forest? 

Mr.  Nash.  There  was  some  pine  growing  along  the  river.  On  the 
sand  barrens  there  was  very  little  timber.  West  of  here  there  is  a 
^reat  deal  of  pine  and  hard  wood,  after  you  get  3  miles  from  the 
river. 

The  Chairman.  South  of  here  there  was  very  little  timber? 

Mr.  Nash.  Very  little.    That  was  sand  barrens. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  pine  would  cover  that. 

Mr.  Nash.  It  is  too  poor  to  grow  pine.    Jack  pine  grows  on  it  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  heard  before  of  any  land  that  was  too  poor 
to  grow  pine. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  can  show  you  some,  in  an  automobile,  in  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  The  poorest  land  I  ever  saw  was  down  in  Florida, 
and  it  grows  the  finest  pine  known. 

Mr.  Nash.  They  have  moisture.  It  is  close  to  the  ocean.  It  is  not 
hot  and  dry.    There  is  more  moisture. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  is  more  moisture  there. 

Mr.  Nash.  This  sand  gets  dry  and  very  hot. 

The  Chairman.  What  grew  on  these  sandy  barrens? 

Mr.  Nash.  Jack  pine  and  scrub  oak. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  your  logs  come  down  from  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  By  rail.    Do  you  mean  what  railroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nash.  We  have  three  roads:  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha,  Wisconsin  Central  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  the  freight  rate  is? 

Mr.  Nash.  Eight  cents,  I  think,  it  is  from  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  cents  from  Duluth  to  Grand  Rapids? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  all  the  other  points  get  the  same  as 
Grand  Rapids? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.    I  think  it  is  the  same  to  the  Fox  Rixer. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  timber  supply  farther  West? 

Mr.  Nash.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  that  is  not  at  present  avail- 
able. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  wood  that  you  get  now  from  Minne- 
sota, I  suppose,  grows  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  that  State? 

Mr.  Nash.  North  central  to  the  northeast.  We  get  some  from  that 
Bemidji  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  spruce  wood  up  in  the  Leech  Liake 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Going  west  from  that,  where  do  we  first  strike  any 
good  forests  of  spruce  ? 
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Mr.  Nash.  The  first  I  know  of  is  in  western  Montana  and  Idaho, 
and  through  Idaho  and  Washington. 

The  Chairbcak.  That  is  a  good  ways  from  your  mills? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  the  freight  rate  be  practically  prohibitory 
on  spruce  wood  for  a  long  period  of  years? 

Mr.  Nash.  It  will  depend  upon  what  the  railroads  want  to  do  and 
the  price  of  paper. 

The  Chairbcan.  I  mean  where  are  you  going  to  haul  wood  for 
that  distance  for  any  series  of  years.  Wouldn't  it  mean  that  it  would 
be  so  expensive  that  new  mills  would  be  established  out  there  for  the 
west,  and  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  coimtry  mills  would  be  estab- 
lished in  Canada  unless  you  have  a  prohibitory  tariff? 

Mr.  Nash.  That  would  be  the  tendency,  but  we  should  try  to  offset 
that  by  saying  that  they  would  have  to  pay  the  freight  back  on  the 
paper.  Unless  you  had  a  prohibitive  duty,  of  course,  the  Canadian 
would  come  in  with  their  paper.  They  are  coming  in  now,  as  I 
understand  it 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  practical  to  run  the  paper 
mills  in  this  valley  wiui  spruce  wood  brougnt  by  rail  from  the  west- 
em  part  of  Montana  and  Idaho  and  Washington  and  Oregon? 

Mr.  Nash.  Under  present  circumstances,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  Do  they  have  large  spruce  forests  out  in  Oregm 
and  Montana? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sirj 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  good  spruce? 

Mr.  Nash.  Fine. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  south  does  that  spruce  run  along  the 
Rocky  Moimtains? 

Mr.  Nash.  There  is  some  in  Colorado  as  far  south  as  mid-Colorado, 
and  some  in  Wyoming. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  very  expensive  to  handle  these  logs  up  in 
the  mountains? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes ;  it  is  prohibitive  now.  If  we  got  the  timber  for 
nothing,  we  couldn't  handle  it  under  present  circumstances.  The 
timber  is  there,  but  not  available. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  spruce  makes  the  best  pulp? 

Mr.  Nash.  White  spruce,  of  course,  makes  the  best  pulp  that  I 
know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  the  least  resinous  substance  in  it? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes ;  and  fewer  black  knots.  It  makes  a  nicer  pulp  and 
nicer  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  get  from  Minnesota,  white 
spruce? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  had  in  Wisconsin  largelv? 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  some  of  it  was  black  swamp  spruce.  It  grows 
larger  in  Minnesota  and  a  little  higher. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  have  out  in  the  Kockies? 

Mr.  Nash.  They  have  white  spruce  and  white  fir.  I  think  that  is 
a  good  paper  wood. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  several  kinds  of  spruce  out  there, 
haven't  they? 
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Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  I  was  looking  for  the  one  kind  when  I  was  out 
there.    I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  others. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  you  could  get  good  spruce  pulp  wood 
from  the  north  shore  or  Lake  Sui)erior  and  Ontario  from  the  Crown 
lands  on  even  terms  with  the  citizens  of  Ontario,  could  ^ou  afford 
to  manufacture  wood  pulp  or  ground  pulp  in  free  competition  with 
the  Canadian  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Nash.  That  would  be  a  very  close  call. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  the  American  market? 

The  Chaibmak.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nash.  It  would  be  a  very  close  call.  I  don't  know  that  we 
could  do  it  imder  the  very  best  circumstances.  I  think  we  would 
come  very  near  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be  better  for  the  paper  business,  to 
reach  the  point  where  spruce  woods  are  so  expensive  to  the  Wisconsin 
manufacturers  that  they  could  not  afford  to  use  spruce  wood  or  to  get 
spruce  wood  from  Ontario  and  comj)ete  with  the  people  who  might 
endeavor  to  manufacture  wood  pulp  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Nash.  In  my  judgment,  the  manufacturer  has  got  to  look  for 
cheap  raw  material  at  any  hazard.  He  may  be  driven  out  after  he 
gets  it,  but  his  one  obi^t  is  to  get  the  cheapest  raw  material  he  can. 

The  Chaibmak.  Wnat  other  uses  could  be  made  of  the  water  power 
in  the  Wisconsin  valleys  that  would  absorb  all  the  power  except 
paper  loills? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  don't  know  of  a  thing  at  present 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  good  power,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  NiiSH.  We  have  first-dass  power. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  unreasonably  expensive  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Nash.  No  ;  it  is  very  cheap  as  powers  go. 

The  Chaibman.  The  wood  that  you  now  get  from  the  north  shore 
comes  around  by  boat  partly  from  Fort  Arthur  and  part  through  the 
Soo 

Mr.  Nash.  That  from  the  Soo  is  towed  down  in  rafts.  The  other 
comes  by  boat.  Both  come  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  down  through 
Lake  Michigan. 

The  Chaibman.  To  Green  Bay? 

Mr.  Nash.  Seven  miles  from  Green  Bay,  Long  Tail  Point;  there 
are  docks  there  for  unloading. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  farther  to  reach  you  than  it  is  in  the  Fox 
Biver? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  by  nearly  a  hundred  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  When  it  gets  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay  it  is  put 
on  cars? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  This  that  you  raft  down,  is  that  rafted  down  to 
Green  Bay? 

Mr.  Nash.  To  Long  Tail  Point. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Through  the  lake? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  suppose  they  would  allow  any  rafts  to  go 
down  through  the  locks  at  the  Soo  ? 
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Mr.  Nash.  They  untie  the  booms  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  and 
catch  the  timber  again  in  the  main  river.  It  doesn't  come  through 
the  locks. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  down  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  It  is  towed  through  there.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  get  that  way? 

Mr.  Nash.  Our  contract  was  10,000  cords  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  both  places? 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  that  is  the  one  contract.  The  other  we  bought 
5,000  cords  and  we  got  about  four. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  all  loaded  up  with  |)ulp  wood  at  present, 
I  believe? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  supply  has  the  Nekoosa  mill  on 
hand? 

Mr.  Nash.  Certainly  more  than  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  when  you  make  contracts  this  fall,  you 
won't  waAt  to  buy  quite  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  don't  think  we  will  have  to  buy  any  this  fall ;  we  have 
enough  inside  to  carry  us  over.  What  we  do  buy  we  will  expect  to 
get  a  little  less. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  $11  f.  o.  b.  cars 
here  for  spruce  wood  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  forests  out  in  Idaho  and  Montana  ex- 
tensive  enough  to  last  long  when  they  get  at  them? 

Mr.  Nash.  Oh,  yes.  That  supply  I  should  say  for  the  present 
mills  is  inexhaustible.  That  is  a  moist  country  and  can  keep  them 
going  forever.    It  grows  faster  than  in  this  dry  cold  climate  of  ours. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  a  forest  to  reproduce  here? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  Forest  conservation  has  never  been  practiced  in 
this  State,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Nash.  No  ;  just  starting  in  now,  the  State  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  any  wood  of  your  own  here? 

Mr.  Nash.  Hemlock ;  yes,  sir.     And  balsam  and  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  hemlock  and  balsam  and  tamarack  all  in 
your  sulphite  mills? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  it  as  it  comes? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.    We  clean  uj)  the  land  as  we  go,  on  those  timbers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  in  pulp  wood  as  it  comes,  or  do  you 
have  a  limited  quantity  of  tamarack? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  separate  it.  Tamarack  has  not  been  used  very  ex- 
tensively. It  is  a  narsher  wood  and  has  to  be  treated  differently. 
Balsam  we  can  run  in  with  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  not  too  much  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  with  us  on  fiber  papers. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  suppose  balsam  would  have  too  much 
of  the  resinous  substances? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  take  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  strip  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  it? 

Mr.  Nash.  Undoubtedly  it  will  go  to  farmers.  We  haven't  sold  off 
any  yet,  because  we  don't  want  any  settlers  starting  fresh  fires  in  our 
vicinity. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  much  timber  land  do  you  own  or  control  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  own  about  40,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  up  near  Ashland? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  about  40  miles  south  of  Ashland. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  virgin  forest  up  there? 

Mr.  Nash.  What  white  pine  there  was  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut 
off  near  the  streams.  There  is  very  little  white  pine  left.  In  fact, 
there  never  was  much  on  this  tract  of  ours,  so  that  practically  it  is 
virgin  forest. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  go  up  to  view  that,  would  we  get  a 
fair  sample  of  the  Wisconsin  forests? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  that  is  hemlock,  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Nash.  About  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  about  the  percentage  that  hemlock  would 
run  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  that  is  a  little  large.  We  selected  it  especially 
for  hemlock.  I  think  it  is  a  larger  percentage  than  usual.  Forty  or 
50  per  cent  of  hemlock  is  a  good  stand. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  is  now  endeavoring  to  gather  in- 
formation as  completely  as  possible  of  all  forests  owned  in  tracts  of 
over  50,000.  Suppose  that  should  disclose  the  fact  that  j'ou  did  not 
have  forests  enough  up  here  to  supply  you,  what  would  you  be  think- 
ing about  doing  then  ?  i 

Mr.  Nash.  I  would  hate  to  let  my  competitors  know. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way.    They  would  know. 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  Well,  I  should,  of  course,  do  as  any  other  business 
man  would  do ;  I  would  see  if  there  was  not  some  way  I  could  get  a 
supply  and  keep  agoing;  if  not,  I  should  think  I  would  have  to  con- 
vert the  mill  to  other  uses.  If  we  could  not  get  a  supply  there  would 
be  no  other  course  left. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  jack  pine  been  cut  off  these  barrens  down 
here? 

Mr.  Nash.  Some  is  cut  off  for  cord  wood  and  such  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  grow  up  rapidly;  does  it  reproduce 
quickly  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  it  never  amounts  to  much.  It  is  small,  scrubby 
stuff.  It  is  only  good  for  fuel  wood,  temporary  fence  posts,  and  they 
occasionally  use  it  for  box  boards. 

The  Chairman.  Might  they  not  use  that  for  wrapping  papers  and 
things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes ;  it  might  be  put  to  that  use. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  opinion  have  you,  if  any,  in  regard  to  the  Gov- 
ernment regulating  the  trade  relations  on  wood  pulp  or  paper,  or  any- 
thing of  that  character,  between  Canada  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Nash.  In  what  respecj:? 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  the  event  of  tariff  legislation  being  enacted  by  the 
Government  what  opinion  do  you  have  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
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for  the  American  industries  or  the  American  people  in  general? 
Take  your  own  case,  for  instance,  as  a  paper  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Nash.  Our  own  case  is  not  auite  typical,  from  the  fact  that 
we  use  so  much  larger  percentage  oi  hemlock  and  balsam  and  tama- 
rack than  we  do  of  spruce,  and  we  could  get  along  with  what  perhaps 
would  not  do  for  other  men.  In  our  own  case,  I  think  if  we  had  few 
access  to  the  forests  of  Ontario  that  we  would  allow  them  to  bring 
in  their  pulp  free,  and  it  would  put  us  both  on  an  even  keel,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned.  If  we  are  going  to  have  any  tariff  on  the  chemicals 
and  raw  material  we  should  have  something  tq  offset  that,  a  counts*- 
vailing  dutv,  which  I  understand  is  about  15  per  cent,  and  that  is 
little  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  have  looked  that 
up  since  the  last  Canadian  tariff  was  in  operation? 

Mr.  Nash.  No  ;  I  have  not  done  so ;  I  don't  know  what  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  some  sulphite? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  come  in  competition  with  imported  sulphite, 
imported  from  Europe? 

Mr.  Nash.  One  of  our  mills  does,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  that;  that  is,  I  do  not  look  after  the  details  of  the  Port 
Edwards  Paper  Company,  so  I  could  not  testify  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  ^ven  special  attention,  as  I  understand, 
to  the  matter  of  supply  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Forestry  conditions? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Believing,  I  suppose,  that  the  first  thing  to  do  in 
the  manufacturing  business  is  to  get  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  very  first  thing  is  to  get  it  and  next  to  get  it  as 
cheap  as  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  commence  without  material,  and  you 
can  not  continue  unless  you  get  it  cheaply? 

Mr.  Nash.  That  is  right.    That  is  stated  as  pat  as  it  could  be  put. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  these  forests  in  Minnesota;  do  tney 
grow  large  spruce  timber  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  You  find  very  large  trees  mixed  in  with  pine  and  other 
woods.  Where  it  grows  in  pure  spruce  stands  it  is  generally  quite 
small,  ranging  from  6  to  14  inches  on  a  stump,  but  quite  small. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  virgin  forest? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  large  as  it  would  ever  get? 

Mr.  Nash.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  is  as  large  as  it  would  ever  get.  It 
is  as  large  as  we  find  it  now.  Spruce  is  of  young  growth  in  the  low, 
swampy  country. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  country  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  these  forests? 

Mr.  Nash.  Well,  probably  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  there  before? 

Mr.  Nash.  Lakes  or  low  land.  The  spruce  came  on  as  they  dried 
off.    Maybe  if  I  put  it  two  hundred  years  I  would  be  nearer  ri^ht. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  is  seventy-five  or  two  himdred  years 
doesn't  cut  much  figure? 
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Mr.  Nash.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  theory,  then,  is  that  these  lakes  have  been 
drying  off? 

Mr.  Nash.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
years! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  that;  upon  what  do  you 
base  that! 

Mr.  Nash.  There  is  pvery  evidence  of  it  from  the  old  stumps  and 
river  banks  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  should  keep  on  the  whole  country  would 
dry  up  before  long. 

Mr.  Nash.  Not  tor  a  long  time.    It  might  if  it  kept  on. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  drying  up  pretty  fast  right  nere  now! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  these  spruce  forests  up  there 
have  grown  there  since  that  territory  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  Nash.  Oh,  no.  That  has  always  been  the  United  States — ^not 
always — ^how  many  years! 

The  Chairman.  It  is  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  thev  were  growing  there  long  before  that,  some 
of  the  spruce  trees,  but  the  great  growth  I  think  has  been  in  the  last 
hundred  years — all  of  these  smaller  spruce  that  stand  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  land  up  there  good  for  anything  else 
except  to  grow  forests! 

Mr.  Nash.  Most  of  it  is  worthless  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  belong  to  private  individuals  in  the  main! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir.  The  State  has  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  State 
owns  a  lot  of  land  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  State  has  adopted  or  is  adopting  forest 
conservation  methods! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  very  good  forester  up  there,  haven't 
they! 

Mr.  Nash.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairb£an.  With  proper  methods,  that  would  tend  very 
greatly  to  supply  you  and  the  Minnesota  mills  with  spruce  in  the 
future! 

Mr.  Nash.  If  it  could  be  held  for  that  purpose,  it  would  supply  us 
for  many  years.  Of  course,  the  lumbermen  are  after  it  all  the  time 
and  we  have  got  to  compete  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Up  there  now  you  take  the  spruce  where  they  cut 
ties,  telegraph  poles,  and  things  of  that  sort! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  we  take  it  from  the  jobbers.  The  lumbermen  can 
not  veiy  well  compete  with  us,  except  where  it  is  mixed  with  pine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  forests  where  you  get 
the  ties,  telegraph  poles,  and  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Nash.  Tnat  is  low  ground  and  has  a  good  deal  of  cedar  in  it^ 
what  we  call  cedar  swamp. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  arbor  vitae! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  White  cedar! 
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Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Norris,  would  you  like  to  ask  Mr.  Nash  any 
questions? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  have  you  anything? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  call  attention  to, 
Mr.  Steele? 

Mr.  Steele.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Nash.  Thank  you.    I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  OTTY  NASH. 

Sworn  and  examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  or  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  have  charge  of  the  timber  lands  of  the  Nekoosa 
Edwards  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  your  timber  lands. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  They  have  the  main  bulk  of  their  hemlock  and 
hardwood  lands  in  northern  Wisconsin.  They  also  have  some  spruce 
lands  on  northern  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  much  of  your  present  supply  of  wood 
from  your  own  land,  or  do  you  buy  most  of  it? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  We  buy  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  endeavor  to  save  yours? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  To  conserve  our  own  timber  as  long  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  hemlock  lands  in 
Wisconsin,  your  hemlock  lands  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Of  the  soil,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  soil  and  the  forest. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  The  stand  of  hemlock  is  almost  invariably  mixed 
with  other  timber,  hardwood  for  the  most  part.  The  soil  must  be 
fairly  rich  in  order  for  hemlock  to  grow  at  all ;  and  the  stand  is  not 
usually  heavy,  nothing  to  compare  with  the  white  pine  of  the  olden 
days. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  does  not  grow  as  thick? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  It  grows  much  thicker,  but  much  shorter.  Or  not 
much  thicker;  but  very  often  white  pine  was  as  thick  as  it  could 
stand  on  the  land.  It  seldom  grows  as  thick  as  that.  It  is  invariably 
shorter  than  the  white  pine,  so  that  the  stand  is  much  less  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  It  doesn't  grow  as  large? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  dies  younger,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  rots  at  a  much  earlier  age? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  hard  woods  do  you  get  mixed  in 
with  it? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  On  our  lands  birch  is  the  predominating  hard 
wood. 
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The  Chaihmak.  Paper-leaf  birch  or  white  birch  ? 
Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Bed  birch. 
The  Chaibmak.  What  is  that,  the  river  birch? 
Mr.  Guy  Nash.  No.    That  is  what  we  call  here  the  water  birch. 
It  is  a  large  birch  and  very  favorable  for  lumber.    It  is  used  for 
interior  finish  and  furniture  and  such  purposes  as  that. 

The  Chairmax.  Don't  you  get  any  paper-leaf  birch  as  far  down 
as  this? 
Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  you  mean. 
The  Chairhan.  Canoe-bark  birch. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  We  have  very  little  of  that.  We  scarcely  ever  run 
across  one. 

The  Chaibman.  Paper-leaf  birch  is  the  kind  that  the  bark  peels 
off  from. 

Mr.  Guy  Nabh.  We  have  little  of  that,  but  not  much.  There  is 
more  of  such  as  we  saw  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  white  birch? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatrman.  Paper-leaf  birch  is  the  kind  that  grows  in  Minne- 
sota.   That  is  the  kind  they  make  Indian  canoes  from. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  We  don't  produce  many  canoes  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  kinds  of  hard  wood  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Besides  basswood,  we  have  elm,  mainly  soft  elm, 
and  a  small  amount  of  oak,  and  some  ash,  more  ask  than  oak — very 
little  oak,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  soft  elm,  water  elm, 
slippery  elm? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Not  slippery  elm.  It  is  a  distinct  variety  apart 
from  the  rock  elm.  It  is  usea  for  lumber;  furniture  factories  are 
buying  it  now  as  a  substitute  for  oak,  which  is  too  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  your  forest  up  there — I  think  your 
father  said  you  cut  it  clean? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes.  We  only  leave  such  stuff  as  is  suitable  for 
cord  wood  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  grows  up  on  it  after  you  cut  it  over? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Brush,  or  if  it  was  left  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  the  reproduction  probably  would  be  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  brush  grows  on  it? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Same  as  the  hard  woods  that  have  been  previously 
crowing  there — soft  maple,  hard  maple,  and  some  birch  and  elm,  and 
msswood,  also. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  forest  in  Minnesota,  too? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Somewhat  so,  in  a  general  way.  I  have  not  been 
up  there  myself  as  much  as  I  have  in  Wisconsin  forests. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  spruce  lands  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Those  I  am  not  lamilar  with.  They  were  pur- 
diased  while  I  was  holding  another  position.    In  central  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  do  you  have  up  there? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  About  800  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Up  here  in  Wisconsin,  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  About  45,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  up  in  the  Canadian  forests? 
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Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Not  very  much.  I  have  been  up  in  the  northeastern 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  Clergues  have  their  works,  and  in 
the  Nipigon  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  !Na8h.  You  have  been  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Nipigon,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  said  Nipigon  country. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  kind  of  forests  do  they  have  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  As  far  as  I  saw  them,  the  timber  seemed  to  be 
ahnost  entirely  spruce  in  scattered  stands. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  between  those  scattered  stands! 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Scrubby  timber  of  the  Christmas-tree  type. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  farther  east  or  north  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  No  farther  north  than  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Nipigon  and  no  farther  east  than  the  Georgian  Bay  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Georgian  Bay  country,  Nipissing  Lake 
country,  etc.,  covered  with  spruce  forests? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  In  the  Georgian  Bay  country  I  was  never  inland. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  lake  you  see  spruce  scattered  along  all  over, 
and  my  understanding  is  that  the  Lake  Nipissing  country  is  timbered 
with  spruce.    How  heavily  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  very  easily  get  spruce  from  the 
Georgian  Bay  country  here? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  transportation  would  be  comparatively 
simple  if  you  had  a  good  port  over  there,  good  harbor  facilities? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  spruce  lands  out  West? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Somewhat  so. 

The  Chahiman.  What  about  them  ? 

Mr.  (xUY  Nash.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  spruce 
out  there,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  question  but  what  it 
would  be  entirely  suitable  for  paper  making,  and  there  is  also  other 
timber  out  there,  which,  to  the  b^t  of  my  &lief ,  would  also  be  suit- 
able for  paper  making,  notably  the  white  fir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recollect,  I  may  be  mistaken,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recommends  that  white  fir  can  be  substituted 
for  spruce. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  had  understood  that  they  had  made  some  inves- 
tigations as  to  a  substitute  in  the  sulphite  process  for  spruce.  I  have 
not  seen  their  recommendations.  They  have  hemlock  on  the  coast 
also,  which  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  our  hemlock  here,  except  as  to 
size,  and  that  probably  could  also  be  substituted  for  our  hemlock 
here. 

The  Chairiman.  When  you  speak  of  the  fir  out  there,  do  you  refer 
to  what  they  call  the  Oregon  fir? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  No.  The  Oregon  fir  I  am  not  familiar  with.  I 
was  never  in  the  Oregon  country. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  Oregon  fir  is  largelv  the  great  timber  out 
there  that  comes  to  us.    We  get  large  quantities  of  it. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Oregon  fir  is  more  like 
Norway  pine  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  substitute  it  in  the  market  for  white  pine. 
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Mr.  Guy  Nash.  The  nomenclature  of  the  timbers  out  on  the  coast 
makes  it  difficult  for  a  person  going  in  there  strange  to  get  them 
straight.  It  is  different  in  the  Montana  and  Idaho  country  than  what 
it  is  in  the  western  Washington  district.  For  instance,  their  larch 
out  there  is,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  precisely  the  same  as 
our  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  tamarack  forests  here  died  out  any  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  probable  future 
supply  of  spruce  wood  for  the  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  spruce 
to  last  them  for  a  good  manv  years  if  it  can  be  made  accessible,  and 
it  is  likely  to  be  made  accessiole  as  the  needs  of  the  mills  demand.  It 
is  getting  farther  and  farther  away  all  the  time,  which  would  mean 
that  the  cost  would  be  greater. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  furnishing  of  pulp  wood  is  merely 
incidental  so  far  as  cutting  the  main  forests  are  concerned,  merely 
incidental  to  lumbering  purposes,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  That  is  not  entirely  true.  Both  in  past  times  in 
the  north  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  at  the  present  time  in  Minne- 
sota there  are  operators  who  devote  a  very  large  part  of  their  atten- 
tion to  getting  out  the  spruce  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  into  the  large  forest,  heavy  timber? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  The  spruce  does  not  ordmarilv  grow  in  very  large 
bodies  and  always  mixed  with  other  material,  all  of  which  they  must 
clean  up  as  they  go  along. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  go  and  examine  some  of 
these  spruce  forests. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  You  won't  find  a  spruce  forest.  You  will  find 
scattered  bodies  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  man  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  forest  800  miles  long  and  150  miles  wide  of 
spruce  in  Ontario.  He  gives  this  testimony  n*om  his  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  He  did  not  say  it  was  in  Minnesota  or  Michigan 
or  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  In  Canada. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  have  heard  of  similar  forests  to  that  in  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  This  forest  that  you  have  up  in  Wisconsin — what 
do  you  call  the  name  of  the  town? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Shanagolden. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  typical  Wisconsin  hemlock  forest  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Virgin  forest  practically? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Well,  you  know  that  another  Congressman  defined 
a  virgin  forest  as  one  where  the  hand  of  man  never  set  foot.  That 
would  not  apply  to  these  forests,  because  large  pine,  which  was  scat- 
tered through  there,  has  been  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.  Vou  say  the  large  pine  has  been  cut  out.  That 
would  mean  they  would  not  go  through  and  take  just  an  occasional 
tree,  would  they? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  That  was  the  nature  of  most  of  the  pine  in  that 
country.    It  was  a  tree  here  and  tiiere  mixed  in  with  hard  woods  and 
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hemlock  and  growing  that  way  on  that  rich  soil ;  the  trees  were  very 
large  and  tall  and  the  lumber  desirable,  and  they  could  afford  to  log 
more  scattered  timber  of  that  nature,  because  the  resulting  lumber  was 
of  such  high  quality. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  taken  out? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  except  for  that  it  is  practically  a  virgin 
forest? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  went  up  there  we  would  see  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  Wisconsin  hemlock  forests? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  have  a  pamphlet  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  here 
that  I  think  might  be  interesting. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  There  are  some  pictures  of  our  works. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  got  good  snipping  facilities  from  jour  tim- 
ber lands  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  As  to  Wisconsin,  yes.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  our  Minnesota  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  photographs  to  the 
stenographer  so  that  they  can  be  identified.  Tell  what  they  are  and 
let  them  be  marked. 

The  photographs  were  marked,  respectively,  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  No.  1  is  a  logging  road  to  which  the  hemlock  has 
been  skidded  and  from  which  they  are  now  hauling  the  hemlock  logs 
to  the  railroad  and  shows  the  skidwav  of  hemlock  by  the  side  of  the 
road  with  a  gasoline  hoisting  engine  loading  the  hemlock  on  the  lod- 
ging sleigh.  The  gasoline  hoisting  engine  was  gotten  up  by  myseli, 
and  is  very  successnil.  No.  2,  skidway  of  hemlock  logs.  No.  3,  one  of 
our  barns  in  the  woods,  showing  the  horses  and  teamsters.  No.  4,  a 
sleigh  load  of  hemlock  lo^s  for  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  skidway? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Logs  are  laid  down  on  the  ground  for  the  timber 
to  rest  upon  and  the  logs  are  carried  upon  them  over  poles  which  are 
called  skidways  or  rolls. 

Mr.  Steele.  Adjacent  to  the  railway. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  to  assist  in  loading? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  sort  of  timber  is  that  standing  there  [referring 
to  photograph  No.  1]  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Hard-wood  timber  from  which  the  hemlock  has 
been  cut  out.  If  the  ground  plan  of  the  Nekoosa  mill,  which  you  saw 
yesterday,  would  be  of  any  service,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  send 
one  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  might  be  able  to  use  that  possibly.  Is 
there  an  increasing  demand  for  hemlock  for  sawmill  purposes? 

Mr.  Guy  Nasii.  It  seems  to  be  just  about  stationary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  hemlock  used  more  in  lumber  now  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  The  reports,  I  think,  show  that  in  the  last  five  or 
six  years  the  production  has  just  about  been  stationary. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  some  figures  here  that  you  said  you 
would  give  us. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  This  is  a  recent  book  gotten  out  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  by  the  State  drainage  commission,  indicating  the  swamp 
and  marsh  land  owned  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  diflferent 
counties  where  they  own  land.  There  are  plats  showing  their  lands 
and  indicating  swamp  lands  for  most  of  the  northern  counties  of 
Minnesota,  including  Beltrami  Pass,  Itasca.  St.  Louis,  and  where 
they  have  no  map  they  have  a  list  of  their  land  in  Lake  and  Cook 
counties.  They  also  have  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  swamp 
land  of  the  State  owned  by  the  State  and  private  individuals,  in- 
dicating that  there  is  2,468,678  acres  of  swamp  land  owned  by  the 
State  and  4,168,316  owned  by  private  individuals,  making  over 
6,000,000  acres  of  swamp  land  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  and 
nearly  all  of  which  would  bear  spruce  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  swamp  lands  is  a  definition  term  of 
the  Land  Office  in  Washington.  Surveys  are  often  very  careless.  Do 
they  include  or  exclude  the  larger  proportion  of  those  lakes  in 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  take  it  that  these  statements  are  pretty  close,  be- 
cause I  see  in  looking  at  the  charts  that  they  show  some  State  land 
which  is  not  marked  as  swamp  land,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  lands 
which  the  State  owns  were  acquired  under  the  swamp-land  act  from 
the  TTnited  States  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Land  which  the  State  owns  would  be  acquired  in 
two  ways — ^first,  the  school  lands,  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions, probably,  and  the  swamp  lands.  Of  course,  they  acquire  a 
great  deal  of  land  under  the  title  of  swamp  land. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  As  this  was  prepared  by  the  drainage  commission- 
ers of  the  State,  they  made  an  endeavor,  probably,  at  any  rate,  to  get 
them  senarated. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  that  acreage  that  you  stated  there  include  the 
lakes? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that.  I  have  not  the  informa- 
tion. They  claim,  by  the  way,  that  almost  all  of  that  land  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  drained  and  will  be  suitable  for  cultivating  purposes 
when  it  is  drained. 

^  The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  projects  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  resources  commissions  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  They 
want  to  drain  the  Everglades  of  Florida  and  the  swamp  lands  of 
Minnesota,  and  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  we  passed  a  bill  author- 
izing the  State  of  Minnesota  to  levy  a  special  assessment  on,  I  think, 
lan<fi  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  drainage 
purposes  in  oraer  to  organize  drainage  districts.  I  have  been  up  in 
that  country  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  that  land 
will  be  drained,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  all  be  used  if  it  were 
not  drained. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Certainly  not,  because  there  must  be  some  of  it 
that  has  nothing  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  swamp  land,  I  mean.  That  land  might  be 
worth  more  to  produce  spruce  wood  than  anything  else ;  a  great  deal 
of  it,  possibly? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Possibly. 
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The  Chairman.  It  don't  require  the  richest  land  for  spruce,  doeif 
it,  if  you  have  plenty  of  moisture? 

Mr.  Gi-y  Nash.  No;  spruce  will  often  grow  on  high  land.  In 
fact,  the  best  of  the  spruce  comes  from  high  land;  the  trees  are  larger 
and  better,  but  usually  not  in  so  thick  stands. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  very  fine  spruce  growing  on  our  own 
home  place  in  Illinois  on  high  rich  soil  that  is  worth  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  You  are  not  raising  it  for  making  paper. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash  produced  an  estimate  by  the  American  Lumberman, 
under  date  March  7,  1908,  page  65,  showing  the  cut  of  1907  as  1,218.- 
295,000  feet  and  stocks  on  hand  611,135,000  feet  [referring  to  hem^ 
lock]. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  figures  under  the  term  stocks  have 
reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  The  amount  of  sawed  linnber  in  the  yards  of  the 
manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  verv  much  variation  in  the  wood  cut 
from  1901  to  1907. 

Mr.  (iuY  Nash.  It  figures  practicallv  the  same,  1901  being  1,204,- 
000,000  and  1907  1,280,000,000. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  was  that  cut? 

Mr.  (lUY  Nash.  In  the  lake  States,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  there 
being  no  hemlock  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  the  hemlock  product  of  the  district  west 
of  Chicago  including  the  greater  part  of  Wisconsin  was  568,000,000 
feet,  the  cut  in  the  Chicago  district  was  428,000,000  feet,  making  a 
total  of  996,000,000.  The  output  east  of  the  Chicago  district  was 
221,000,000  feet,  making  the  grand  total  given.  Chicago  and  tho 
west  of  Chicago  districts  produced  a  little  over  75  per  cent  of  the  hem- 
lock. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  are  these  figures  compiled? 

Mr.  GrY  Nash.  The  American  Lumberman  every  year,  for,  I  gues<. 
twenty-five  or  thirty  j-ears 

The  Chairman.  jReports  furnished  the  American  Lumberman  by 
operators  showing  the  quantities  of  northern  pine  limiber  cut  and 
stocks  on  hand  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  They  send  out  requests  to  all  the  manufacturer^ 
they  can  find. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Those  requests  are  prettj^  generally  complied  with? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  probabl«* 
future  hemlock  supply  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  do  not  think  that  hemlock  is  reproducing  to  any 
considerable  extent,  so  that  when  the  present  forests  are  cut,  the  hem- 
lock supply  will  be  ended  for  all  time. 

The  Chair3ian.  If  the  hemlock  forests  are  not  reproducing  and 
you  do  not  get  a  cheap  supply  in  some  other  place  soon,  that  would 
natiirally  mean  the  constant  enhancement  in  the  value  of  the  forests 
that  are  left? 

Mr.  (tuy  Nash.  Naturally. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Because  as  you  decTease  the  quantity  you  increase* 
the  demand? 

Mr.  (iuY  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chair^iax.  And  the  cost  usiiallv? 
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Mr.  Guy  Xash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  dense  is  this  hemlock  timber,  take  it  in  the 
forests  up  here? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Our  own  forests,  counting  in  the  land  which  has 
no  lumber  on  at  all,  the  total  timber  will  run  between  5,000  and 
G,000  feet  to  the  acre,  of  which  practically  two-thirds  is  hemlock,  and 
other  lands  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  running  heavier  than  that  to  the 
acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  spots,  or  generally  ? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  In  spots.  A  tract  will  run  very  heavy  possibly, 
and  2  miles  away  it  will  be  light  again. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  feet  is  a  cord? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  We  figure  2  cords  to  the  thousand. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  did  that  land  cost  you? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  We  bought  the  main  bulk  of  it  at  $4.50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  do  not  buy  any  of  your  hemlock,  do  you,  that  you 
use  here? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes,  we  buy  most  of  it  that  we  use  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  that  that  you 
buy  from  the  wood-producing  companies  and  that  that  you  cut  from 
your  own  forests? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost.  We  buy 
a  great  deal  of  wood  from  the  settlers,  who  figure  their  own  labor  at 
practically  nothing,  which  makes  the  purchased  wood  very  cheap. 
Clearing  off  their  lands. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  clearing  it  off  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Agricultural  purposes.  There  is  lots  of  balsam 
and  tamarack  in  this  State  whicli  at  present  is  scarcely  used  at  all 
for  paper-making  purposes  and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  substi- 
tutea  as  other  timber  becomes  scarcer  and  more  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Tamarack  does  not  work  up  very  well  into  pulp, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  No,  it  does  not  work  up  very  well.  It  is  hard  to 
handle.  When  it  dries  out  it  gets  very  hard  and  is  hard  to  work  in 
the  wood  room  and  hard  to  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  sample  of  pulp  before  us  in  Washing- 
ton; we  had  several  samples,  made  from  Michigan  tamarack,  and  this 
statement  was  made  about  it.  There  were  two  samples,  I  think; 
one  rather  a  brownish  shade,  and  one  vellowish.  It  was  stated  that 
that  result  was  not  from  coloring  but  from  the  cooking  process. 

The  fiber  left  is  about  equal  to  that  of  scrub  pine.  The  wood  reduces  with 
great  difficulty,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  samples,  the  amount  of  screenings  was 
very  large.  The  difficulty,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  lack  of  penetration 
of  acid  into  the  chips,  but  rather  the  inability  of  the  acid  to  dissolve  the  pitch 
and  resin  In  the  wood,  and  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  pulp  well  dis- 
integrated on  the  blow-off.  (Address  by  Dr.  H.  Stanley  Bristol.  Hearings,  p. 
1465.) 

Mr.  Guy  Xash.  In  that  connection  you  ought  to  remember  that 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  people  thought  that  thej^  couldn't  use 
hemlock  in  the  sulphite  process  at  all,  they  had  to  have  spruce,  and 
fifteen  years  ago  thought  they  could  not  make  news  print  of  it  with- 
out using  poplar  wood,  and  we  can  expect  some  improvement  in  the 
process  m  the  future  since  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  past. 
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The  Chaikman.  I  fully  agree  with  you  about  that.  I  haven't  any 
doubt  that  we  will  soon  be  making  pulp  out  of  an^  wood  that  is  cheap 
and  can  not  be  used  for  lumber,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

Mr  Guy  Nash.  Under  the  soda  process,  which  is  not  used  in  the 
West,  they  can  make  pulp  out  of  almost  anything. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  They  are  experimenting  in  Washington  with  the 
aspen  or  what  you  call  the  poplar  out  here.  Do  you  know  whether 
your  people  have  tried  that? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  In  the  sulphite  process? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  I  never  heard  of  their  doing  it,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  Very  little.    It  is  too  soft  and  mushy. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  experimenting  with  a  large  number  of 
diflferent  woods,  including  the  yellow  poplar,  box  elder,  soft  maple. 

Mr.  Nash.  The  yellow  poplar  is  dinerent  from  our  .poplar  up  here. 
Isn't  that  the  big  poplar  that  grows  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  not  the  cottonwood.  Your  poplar 
that  grows  around  here — ^this  white-bark  stuff — is  aspen. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  The  balm  of  Gilead  that  used  to  be  used  for  shade 
trees  in  this  country  is  more  likely  cottonwood  tree  that  grows  to 
the  south  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Balm  of  Gilead  is  applied  to  a  number  of  species- 
yellow  poplar  and  cottonwood  wood. 

Mr.  QvY  Nash.  I  never  heard  it  used  in  connection  with  yellow 
poplar  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Balm  of  Gilead  usually  is  a  cottonwood  tree,  but 
it  is  different  from  the  ordinary  cottonwood  tree — not  quite  as  hardy, 
I  guess,  although  it  does  grow  up  in  Canada.  It  is  hardy  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned.  You  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  the 
balsam. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  It  would  be  better  to  ask  Mr.  Steele  or  Potter 
about  that.    Thev  have  been  up  arainst  it 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  We  handle  balsam  without  any  trouble. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  0.  F.  STEELE,  OF  POBT  EDWABDS,  WIS. 

Sworn  and  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  STEEI4E.  Secretary  of  the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company, 
in  charge  of  tlie  manufacturing  and  selling. 

The  Chaisman.  What  is  the  output  or  capacity  of  your  combined 
mills? 

Mr.  Steele.  One  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  paper,  a  maximiun  of 
120  tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  and  about  90  tons  01  groimd-wood  pulp  a 
day. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  mostly — ^news-print  paper? 

Air.  SteeiiE.  We  make  fiber  and  manila  papers — ^about  100  tons  a 
day.  It  is  the  largest  single  producing  mill  m  this  country  on  that 
paper,  and  50  tons  a  day  of  news-print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wood  do  you  use  in  the  course  of  a 
year? 

Mr.  Steele.  We  use  30,000  cords  of  spruce  and  at  a  maximum  of 
about  90,000  cords  of  hemlock,  some  tamarack  and  balsam  included  in 
these  figures. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  any  statement 
that  you  wish  to. 

Mr.  Steele.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  spruce  wood  bought  on 
this  river,  I  have  some  figures  which  were  made  showing  the  amount  of 
hemlock  and  spruce  which  would  be  used  if  the  mills  were  running 
full  in  this  territory.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me  now,  but  as  I 
remember  it,  the  amount  of  spruce,  the  maximum  production  on  this 
river  would  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  cords 
and  for  hemlock  about  tiie  same  quantity.  Speaking  about  the  Cana- 
dian situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  relieve  the  Wisconsin  paper 
mills  of  the  odium  of  having  it  said  that  they  had  gone  ahead  and 
built  their  mills  without  regard  to  the  future  wood  supply,  I  desire 
to  state  that  this  matter  came  up  in  1883  as  to  the  supply  of  spruce 
pulp  wobd  in  Wisconsin.  At  that  time  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  a 
larse  supply  for  the  future  because  the  mills  were  few  in  number 
and  small  in  production  and  we  did  not  look  far  into  the  future  to 
appreciate  the  enormous  growth  in  the  industry,  requiring  a  much 
larger  amount  of  spruce  wood  than  was  then  used.  But  in  spite  of 
that,  for  instance,  we  had  a  concern  by  which  I  was  employed  at  that 
time  which  sent  an  expert  to  Canada  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
future  supply  from  Canada  in  case  the  Wisconsin  supply  played  out. 
They  went  by  steamer  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  then  chartered  a  small 
vessel  and  went  up  the  east  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  stopped  at  the 
Agawa,  the  Batchewung  and  the  Montreal  rivers,  and  gomgup  into 
these  streams  as  far  as  they  could  get  with  small  boats.  This  was 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  the  country  was  very  wild.  They  found 
large  tracts  of  spruce  and  they  brought  back  samples^  disks  cut  across 
the  trees,  of  such  spruce  as  we  had  never  seen  in  Wisconsin,  and  the 
samples  were  exhibited  in  Appleton  and  created  considerable  com- 
ment at  that  time.  It  seemea  to  us  that  there  was  no  question  but 
what  with  our  own  supply  in  Wisconsin,  and  our  limited  use  of  it, 
owinp  to  the  small  size  of  our  mills  and  the  apparently  abundant 
supply  of  spruce  in  Canada,  that  the  future  was  assured'  to  us  as  to 
the  wood  supply. 

We  did  not  look  forward  at  that  time  to  a  prohibition  of  export  of 
pulp  wood  from  crown  lands  in  Canada.  That  thing  was  un- 
dreamed of  at  that  time.  There  is  unquestionably  a  large  amount  of 
spruce  timber  to  the  east  and  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  to  the  west 
of  Lake  Superior.  We  have  had  large  tracts  offered  us  and  have 
knowledge  of  other  tracts.  There  are  certain  concessions  which  are 
now  occupied  by  mills  in  Canada  making  wood  pulp.  For  instance, 
Spanish  Kiver  concession,  as  I  understand  it,  covers  six  thousand 
square  miles.  They  make  very  large  claims  as  to  the  amount  of  pulp 
wood  on  their  concession.  Further  east  from  them  are  the  Imperial 
Mills  at  Sturgeon  Falls.  They  have  another  concession  from  the 
Canadian  government.  Their  concession  is  not  so  large  nor  is  it  so 
heaviW  timbered  with  spruce,  but  it  is  said  to  contain  a  very  large 
cut  of  spruce  timber.  A  little  farther  east  and  to  the  north  is  the 
Montreal  River  concession,  which  is  owned  by  J.  R.  Booth,  at  Ottawa. 
He  has  to  drive  his  timber,  I  think,  about  500  miles  to  get  it  to  his 
mills  at  Ottawa.  It  is  a  long,  slow  drive,  taking  probably  two  years 
from  his  concession  to  his  mills.  There  are  other  large  tracts  which 
have  been  offered  to  us,  but  being  unable  to  bring  the  wood  oyer  here 
and  being  unwilling  to  establish  ground  wood  mills  over  there,  we 
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have  not  taken  advantage  of  them.  To  the  west  of  Lake  Superior 
there  is  a  ffood  deal  oi  timber,  as  Mr.  Nash  has  already  testified. 
There  is  a  large  mill  projected  at  Kuchicing,  sometimes  known  a? 
International  Falls.  It  is  on  the  boundary  line,  Fort  Francis  on  one 
side  and  International  Falls  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  about  the  Georgian  Bay  district  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  Greorgian  Bay  dis- 
trict, but  we  had  men  in  1883  on  the  Serpent  River,  which  is  one  of 
the  rivers  entering  into  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  thev  reported  that 
they  found  as  good  pulp  wood  and  as  much  pulp  wood  on  the  Serpent 
River  as  on  the  rivers  farther  north. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  a  big  gi'ound-wood  mill  on  Georgian  Bay. 
isn't  there? 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  there  is  one. 

Mr.  Steele.  There  is  one  at  Webbwood,  Espanola. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  north  passage  from  Georgian  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  their  concession  in  that  locality,  the  Spanish 
River  concession? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  have  got  0,000  square  miles? 

Mr.  Steele.  Six  thousand  square  miles,  they  claim.  That  is  what 
they  claimed  to  us  to  have.  Here  is  where  Mr.  Booth's  concession  is 
right  here.     [Indicating  on  the  map.] 

The  Chairman.  That  is  around  Lake 

Mr.  Steele.  Just  north  of  Lake  Temiscamingue.  We  have  had 
other  concessions  offered  to  us  around  Lake  fiabittiti.  You  will 
notice  how  far  Mr.  Booth  has  to  drive  his  timber. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  he  the  exclusive  use  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Steele.  Oh,  no.  There  are  all  sorts  of  timber  coming  down 
that  river  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  He  told  me  he  had  G,000  square  miles  in  Ottawa  River 
territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  each  man  that  has  a  concession  up  there 
says  that  it  is  0,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  is  the  fashion. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  6,000  square  miles  up 
there. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes;  it  is  all  outdoors  clear  to  the  North  Pole.  We 
have  had  a  conces«?ion  offered  to  us  around  Lake  Nipi^on.  Mr.  Guy 
Nash  has  been  in  that  territory  there  and  there  is  considerable  spruce 
there.  They  claim  a  very  large  amomit,  but  we  have  never  examined 
it  closely  enough  to  ascertain  whether  their  claims  are  correct  or  not. 
There  are  other  opportunities  for  spruce  timber  north  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  build  a  railroad 
from  some  point  on  Lake  Superior  to  Hudson  Bay,  probably  to  the 
moutli  of  Albany  River,  wliich  is  a  very  large  stream,  going  into 
James  Bay  at  this  point  here  [indicating  upon  the  map],  and  there 
is  so  nuich  talk  about  the  building  of  a  road  across  here  and  affording 
an  easy  and  )>rompt  outlet  during  the  summer  months  for  grain  from 
the  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  countiy  in  the  west  that  it  is 
probable  that  road  will  be  built  bt^foro  n  gront  while. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  will  thi*y  take  the  grain  to? 

Mr.  Steele.  Right   in  here  [indicating]. 
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Mr,  Byan.  What  do  they  want  it  there  for? 

Mr.  Steele.  To  take  it  to  Europe  through  Hudsons  Bay,  which 
they  claim  is  the  shorest  route.  It  is  said  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  pulp  wood  along  the  Albany  River  and  north  of  it.  All 
the  paper  men-nave  been  approached  in  this  district  by  the  promoters 
and  people  who  are  back  of  that  proposition  and  they  have  made 
very  favorable  propositions  in  regard  to  pulp  wood.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  would  get  around  prohibition  of  export,  for  I  presume 
that  is  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  although  it  may  be  north  of  it. 
We  are  not  so  poverty  stricken  on  the  pulp-wood  question  as  would 
seem  at  first  blush,  but  we  are  anxious  to  conserve  the  amount  of  pulp 
wood  in  the  United  States,  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin,  wliich  still  remains  and  piece  it  out  as  long  as  possible. 
This  year  we  received  from  Wisconsin  four  times  as  much  spruce 
as  we  received  from  Ontario  or  from  Canada ;  more  than  we  have  for 
many  years.  During  the  boom  times  of  the  past  few  years  the  men 
have  been  kept  at  more  remunerative  occupations  and  have  not  gotten 
out  the  spruce  which  remains  in  the  State,  and  this  year  we  have 
obtained  four  times  as  much  as  we  got  from  Ontario  and  very  much 
more  than  in  previous  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  spruce  that  is  cut  in  the  State,  is  that  mainly 
cut  by  settlers? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  their  own  land? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir.  About  the  only  hope  that  we  have  at  present 
for  cheaper  pulp  wood,  and,  consequently  paper  at  the  prevailing 
prices,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  would  be  to  augment  our 
own  local  supply  with  the.pulp  wood  from  Canada.  And,  of  course, 
under  the  present  laws,  we  are  unable  to  obtain  it  in  any  large  quan- 
tity owing  to  the  prohibition  of  export  from  Crown  lands.  It  does 
not  seem  quite  fair  to  us  that  there  should  be  a  proposition  to  remove 
the  duty  on  paper  and  at  the  same  time  keep  us  cut  off  from  a  supply 
of  pulp  wood  which  we  know  exists  and  tnereby  encourage  the  im- 
poverishment of  American  forests.  It  strikes  us  as  poor  eccmomic 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  view  as  to  your  manufactur- 
ing paper  here  if  you  could  get  pulp  wood  here  without  any  restric- 
tion from  Ontario* and  the  duty  taken  off? 

Mr.  S^raxLE.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  take  the  duty  off 
from  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  no  more  than  a  revenue  duty 
now  and  this  Grovernment  has  got  to  raise  revenue  from  some  source 
or  other  and  it  is  about  as  low  as  you  would  put  it  if  you  wanted  a 
revenue  duty. 

The  Chairman,  It  is  a  revenue  duty  in  a  way.  but  it  does  not  pro- 
duce very  much  revenue. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  probably  will  produce  more  in  the  future  than  it 
has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Rtan.  What  effect  would  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood 
pulp  have,  provided  you  have  Canadian  timber  admitted  here  free  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  It  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  of  paper  in 
this  territory. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  sulphite? 

Mr.  Steele.  The  hemlock  supply  is  very  large  in  this  territory. 
The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company,  of  Munising,  Mich.,  has  about 
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2,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  hemlock.  Prominent  stockholders  in 
the  Cleveland  Cliflfs  Iron  CJompany  owned  the  Munising  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  the  Munising  Paper  Company  is  said  to  have  600,000,000 
feet  of  standing  hemlock  of  its  own,  thus  making  a  possible  supply  to 
that  company  6i  2,600,000,000  feet  of  standing  hemlod^. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  would  that  last? 

Mr.  Steele.  That  company  must  use  60,000  cords  a  year,  at  the 
outside.    It  will  take  twenty  years  to  use  up  a  billion  feet. 

Mr.  Rtan.  They  have  got  about  fifty  years'  supply  then  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  According  to  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  they  make  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Fiber  papers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  their  output? 

Mr.  Steele.  About  60  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  is  that  standing  timber  that  you  speak  of 
located  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Right  south  of  Munising. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  own  an  island  there,  I  know. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  beginning  to  cut  that  timber  up  there 
for  all  purposes  now,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Steele.  Not  on  that  land. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  own  Grand  Island  entirely? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  other  large  tracts  of  standing  hem- 
lock all  through  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Soo  Railroad  people  claim  that  there  is  3,0002000,000  feet  of  standing 
hemlock  north  of  and  tributary  to  their  line  m  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  when  they  claimed  that  the 
suDply  of  white  pine  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  was  inexhaustible? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  recently  that  they  discovered  that  it 
was  not? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  Now,  this  hemlock  is  largely  used  for  sawmill 
purposes? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  wouldn't  take  very  long  to  clean  it  up  if  every- 
body went  for  it,  would  it? 

Mr.  Steele.  Of  course,  it  depends  upon  how  fast  they  cut  it,  how 
quick  they  would  clean  it  up.  I  suppose  twenty  years  will  see  a 
good  deal  of  it  cleaned  up. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  do  not  think  that  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  in 
this  section  would  suflfer  at  all  if  the  duty  was  removed  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  you  mean  the  duty  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  would  suffer  in  this  section? 

Mr.  Steele.  Especiallv  the  duty  on  European  sulphite. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  mean  as  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  should  think  it  would  be  somewhat  harmful  to  us  to 
have  the  duty  on  sulphite  removed,  because  they  make  their  sulphite 
out  of  spruce  over  there  and  they  get  a  very  much  larger  yield  out  of 
a  cord  of  wood  than  we  do  out  of  a  cord  of  hemlock,  and  consequently 
the  cost  of  wood  for  a  ton  of  pulp  is  less  than  ours. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  How  would  you  calculate  that  the  Canadian  people 
could  be  induced  to  remove  that  prohibition  of  25  cents  a  cord,  or 
whatever  it  is,  on  wood  from  the  Crown  lands? 

The  Chairman.  Absolute  prohibition  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes— excepting  some  concession  would  be  made  to 
them. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  think  probably  some  concession  would  have  to  be 
made  to  them. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  sort  of  a  concession  have  you  in  mind,  if  any? 

Mr.  Steele.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would  not  object  seri- 
ously to  seeing  the  duty  on  ground-wood  pulp  removed. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  you  would  object  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  you  would  object  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
paper? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir.  The  competition  from  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Finland,  and  Russia  on  sulphite  is  very  much  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
us  than  the  competition  from  Canada.  Canadians  have  the  same 
dread  of  that  competition,  although  I  think  the  trouble  is  at  its 
worst  now  because  tne^r  are  beginning  to  realize  over  there  that  their 
stock  of  wood  is  not  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  they  want  any  concession  made  in  a  proposed  tariff 
bill  on  sulphite,  you  would  want  nothing  to  be  included  on  the  free 
list  except  that  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir,  surely.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
would  get  any  concession  out  of  Canada  on  the  pulp-wood  situation 
by  a  trade  unless  it  were  arranged  that  our  tariff  on  European  sul- 
phite should  be  increased.  They  are  very  much  alarmed  in  regard 
to  European  competition  on  sulphite.  Thej  have  gone  ahead  abroad 
and  built  a  great  many  new  mills,  which  is  evidence  that  their  cost 
paust  be  very  low.  We  understand  that  their  labor  costs  are  exceed- 
ingly low.  They  are  better  advanced  in  the  method  of  making  sul- 
phite pulp  than  we  are,  because  they  have  a  great  deal  more  technical 
help  at  a  cheap  price.  From  what  we  know  of  their  cost,  they  are 
lower  than  we  are  in  several  important  particulars.  Their  wood  is 
cheaper,  their  labor  is  very  nmch  cheaper,  they  burn  pyrites  very 
largely  for  the  manufacture  of  acid,  and  their  technical  processes  are 
a  great  improvement  upon  ours.  The  consequence  is  that  they  are 
able  to  come  into  this  market  and  offer  pulp  at  a  price  which  prac- 
tically knocks  us  out,  if  the  duty  were  removed. 

Mr.  Ryan.  On  sulphite? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  about  their  supply  of  raw  material  that  goes  into 
the  manufacture  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Steele.  All  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  have  read  in  the  trade 
book.  I  was  reading  last  night  of  the  situation  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  the  enormous  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  past  few 
years  and  also  the  tremendous  growth  in  Russian  Finland,  which 
has  resulted  in  almost  a  crash  in  the  market  over  there.  For  strong 
unbleached  and  easy  bleaching  pulp,  the  market  for  the  pulp  is  held 
up  strong,  but  on  the  lower  grades  there  has  been  a  decided  slump 
in  the  recent  past,  something  that  we  have  been  looking  for  for  the 
past  year.    We  could  not  understand  how  they  could  keep  on  build- 
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ing  mills  at  the  rate  they  were  building  them  without  overdoing  the 
market,  and  they  have  apparently  succeeded  in  doing  that  now. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wiiat  sort  oi  wood  do  they  use  there? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  am  not  competent  to  testify  on  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  don't  know  as  to  their  supply? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir.  I  have  talked  with  men  who  have  visited  their 
mills  and  thev  state  that  they  have  verv  good  wood  and  very  cheap 
wood.  They  have  got  water  powers  and  their  wood  is  very  accessible 
to  their  mills. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  any  such  water  powers  there 
in  profusion  as  we  have,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  think  they  have  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  S<Mne 
years  ago  when  I  was  with  the  International  Harvester  Company,  I 
sent  Mr.  B.  A.  Kennedy,  my  first  assistant,  abroad  to  see  about  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  in  Norway.  He  went  all  over  the  countrj- 
and  was  offered  some  very  fine  powers.  We  finally  established  a 
plant  at  Norrkoping,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  And 
he  reported  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  very  heavy  and  desir- 
able water  powers  which  had  been  offered  him ;  that  the  country  was 
traversed  by  canals,  making  transportation  very  cheap,  and  that  the 
rivers  were  not  of  great  length  and  very  accessible  and  ea^  to  im- 
prove. I  think  they  are  very  much  favored  in  their  manu^toring 
situation  by  their  transportation  facilities  by  canals  all  throu^  the 
country  and  by  the  large  powers  which  are  easy  to  improve  and  dieap 
to  improve,  adjacent  to  the  wood  supply. 

The  Chairman.  A  river  which  is  not  of  great  length  unless  it  has 
a  good  lake  reservoir  is  not  apt  to  have  water  power  during  the  entire 
year  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  They  have  many  lakes.  They  have  good  reser\^oir 
suppl}'  and  conserve  the  water  over  there  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  can  manufacture  over  there  cheaper 
because  they  have  more  advanced  methods  than  you  have.  Wliat 
do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Steele.  The  technical  methods  are  better  than  ours.  Tliey 
go  into  details  more  carefully  than  we  do.  The  men  that  we  bring 
over  here  do  not  seem  to  succeed  here,  and  those  of  our  trade  who 
have  visited  the  foreign  mills,  men  like  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  the  Stebbins 
Engineering  Company  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  who  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  sulphite  making,  M.  N.  Jones, 
of  the  Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Lincoln,  Me.,  who 
te^stified  before  you  at  Menasha  the  other  day,  another  expert  in  the 
sulphite  business,  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Burgess,  'who  used  to  operate  the 
Burgcijs  Sulphite  Fiber  Company  at  Berlin,  N.  H.,  and  other  in- 
telligent and  able  men  who  know  the  sulphite  business,  all  agree  tha^ 
the  foreign  methods  are  very  much  better  than  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  we  adopt  them? 

Mr.  Steele.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  technical  help  and  of  close 
details  to  business.  TVe  look  too  closely  to  the  output  rather  than 
the  quality.  We  rush  things  too  much  and  do  not  watdi  the  quality 
as  closely  as  they  do  over  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Ought  that  not  to  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  cost 
of  yoiu'  product,  rushing  it  through? 

Mr.  Steele.  It  should ;  yes,  sir.  But  you  take  it  on  the  sulphur 
and  lime  and  that  sort  of  thing;  they  have  worked  out  the  use  of 
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pyrites,  and  that  has  never  been  a  success  in  this  country  and  has 
been  tried. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  pyrites? 

Mr.  Steele.  Iron  pyrites.  They  use  copper  pyrites  over  there  a 
good  deal.  It  is  found  in  iron  mines  and  copper  mines.  It  is  a 
sulphur  combined  with  some  kind  of  metal.  That  has  been  tried 
in  this  country  a  number  of  times.  Mr.  Warren  Curtis,  formerly 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  tried  it  at  Palmers  Falls.  I 
think  it  was  also  tried  at  the  Soo,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Nash  ? 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  No;  they  did  not  try  it  there.  They  tried 
nickel  ore,  but  not  iron  pyrites. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  has  been  tried  a  number  of  times.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  work  it  out  yet.  Mr.  Oeor^  F.  Harding,  one  of  the  ablest 
paper  and  sulphite  mill  architects  m  this  country — I  wrote  him 
about  it  a  while  ago,  and  he  said  that  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
in  this  country  were  not  a  success  and  he  doubted  whether  we  would 
be  able  to  make  a  go  of  it.  Mr.  Warren  Cuitis  is  interested  in  the 
new  mill  to  be  built  at  International  Falls.  His  son  told  me  they 
should  not  attempt  to  put  in  the  pyrite  process  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  advantage  is  it ;  what  object  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Very  much  cheaper  sulphur,  and  sulphur  is  one  of  the 
principal  items  of  the  cost  of  sulphite  pulp.  If  you  can  get  your 
gas  cheaper,  you  can  make  sulphite  pulp  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  it  would  cost  more,  unless  you  were 
right  at  some  place  where  they  take  out  iron  pyriates;  it  would  cost 
more  to  convert  than  buy  the  sulphur. 

Mr.  Steele.  Pyrites  is  used  very  largely  in  this  country'  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Ger- 
many they  bring  the  pyrites  by  boat  practically  to  the  dooi-s  of  the 
mills.  It  is  very  cheap  transportation  and  they  get  something  out 
of  the  matter  that  is  left.  If  it  is  copper  pyrite,  they  get  quite  a  good 
deal  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  a  superior  quality  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes;  they  do;  and  they  make  some  low  grade,  too, 
but  they  make  higher  grade  sulphite  than  we  make  anywhere  in  this 
country,  and  there  are  certain  grades  that  can  not  be  bought  in  this 
country,  because  thev  are  not  manufactured  here  at  all.  You  take 
one  concern,  the  Waldhof  Company ;  it  makes  pulp  that  is  made  no- 
where else  in  the  world.  It  is  a  higher  priced  pulp  than  the  prices 
we  ask,  and  paper  makers  who  make  fine  papers  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it,  because  it  gives  them  something  they  can  not  get  in  this  country. 
They  go  to  considerable  pains  in  the  way  of  picking  over  the  chips 
with  girls  and  sorting  the  pulp  after  it  is  made.  The}'  do  things  that 
we  do  not  attempt  to  do  at  all  in  this  country.  There  is  only  one 
mill  in  this  country  attempts  anything  of  that  sort.  That  is  at  Port 
Huron,  Mich. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Cominjj^  back  to  Wisconsin  again,  do  the  ground-wood 
manufacturers  here  m  Wisconsin  come  into  competition  in  this  mar- 
ket with  Canadian  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  With  what  results? 

Mr.  Steele.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Canadian  competition  the  price 
of  ground-wood  pulp  would  undoubtedly  be  higher  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  as  to  the  sulpliite? 
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Mr.  Steei^e.  We  are  in  competition  with  Canadian  makers  and 
with  the  foreigners  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  this  market? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes ;  right  in  this  market;  ri^ht  in  this  town. 

The  Chairman.  We  visited  yesterday  with  you  and  other  gentle- 
men here  the  Nekoosa  mill,  Port  Edwards  mill,  the  mill  of  the  Con- 
solidated Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  the  mill  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  four  principal  mills  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity? 

Mr.  Steele.  Paper  mills;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  total  output,  do  you  remember,  or 
canacity  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  About  250  tons  of  paper  a  day. 

Mr.  Simon.  About  276, 1  think,  would  be  nearer. 

Mr.  Steele.  265. 

Mr.  Simon.  There  is  the  Centralia. 

Mr.  Steele.  With  that  it  would  be  about  290  tons  a  day — ^with  the 
Centralia  mill  that  you  did  not  visit  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  1  mean  the  mills  right  in  mis  vicinity. 

Mr.  Steele.  290  tons  a  day,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  the  consumption  of  about  how 
much  wood  in  the  course  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Steele.  120,000  cords  of  spruce  and  120,000  cords  of  hemlods 
for  the  entire  valley. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  That  can  not  be  right,  Mr.  Steele.  There  is 
the  Brokaw. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  left  the  Brokaw  out  entirely  on  sulphite.  The 
Brokaw  makes  about  40  tons  a  day,  don't  they,  Mr.  Nash? 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  More  than  that.    About  160,000  cords. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes ;  about  160,000  cords  of  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  estimate  in  this  valley 
are  dependent  during  the  year  upon  these  mills? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  have  no  data.    Have  you  any  on  that,  Mr.  Nash? 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  About  1,000  men  at  these  5  mills.  Between 
1,000  and  1,100  the  year  around.  That  is  just  the  men  at  the  mills, 
not  taking  into  account  the  men  employed  at  getting  out  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  practicable  for  us  to  obtain  a 
statement  showing  the  introduction  of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  the  proportions  that  have  been  used 
from  the  commencement  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  think  that  can  be  made  up  by  men  who  have  been  in 
business  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  endeavor  to  get  us  a  statement  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  will  try  to  do  so  with  the  cooperation  of  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  Fox  River  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  price  of  paper  has  decreased  since 
the  introduction  of  wood  in  its  manufacture.  Which  was  used  first, 
ground  wood  or  sulphite,  here? 

Mr.  Steele.  Ground  wood.  It  was  brought  to  Appleton  by  Brad- 
ner,  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  first,  who  owned  a  small  ground-wood 
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mill,  and  the  machines  in  that  mill  were  brought  from  Germany, 
where  the  process  was  first  developed  commercially.  They  gromid 
popJar  wood  and  nothing  else  at  first.  When  we  first  went  into  the 
business,  in  1879,  they  were  just  beginning  to  use  poplar  ground-wood 
pulp  in  a  small  way.  They  were  very  careful  not  to  put  very  much 
m  the  paper  for  fear  it  would  spoil  the  paper.  The  western  news- 
papers were  small  in  size  and  hmited  in  circulation,  and  much  of 
the  paper  used  was  made  from  rags  or  from  straw.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  at  that  time  was  supplied  from  a  mill  at  Batavia,  Illinois, 
made  very  largely  from  straw  pulp,  and  the  mills  in  the  central  west 
supplied  the  papers  at  Cincinnati  and  other  points.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  ground  wood  those  mills  went  on  to  other  grades  and 
specialties,  and  the  industry  gradually  grew  and  paper  became 
cheaper,  and  spruce  wood  was  brought  in  for  use  as  ground  wood, 
and  ultimately  the  sulphite  process  was  adopted  and  rags  went  out 
almost  entirely  for  the  use  of  the  lower  grades  of  paper,  cellulose 
from  wood  being  used  in  place  of  cellulose  from  rags. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  through  several,  to  say  the  least, 
paper  mills  where  they  manufacture  ground  wood  and  sulphite  and 
mix  them  together  to  make  paper  and  the  processes  have  some  varia- 
tions, but  on  the  whole  are  very  similar. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  might  come  along  who  would  have  an 
original  idea  on  the  subject  and  revolutionize  the  business? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes;  that  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  running  on  the  same  plane  now  for  a 
good  many  years? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  vou  are  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  It  don't  look  reasonable  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  wood-pulp  mills  compete  with  the  straw 
mills  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Steele.  6nly  in  a  very  limited  way.  There  are  some  low 
grades  of  boards  made  which  compete  with  the  strawboard  to  some 
«xt«nt.    There  is  no  straw  pulp  now  used  in  any  large  commercial 

Quantities.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  straw  pulp  imported  from 
rermany  where  thev  still  make  straw  more  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  Straw  is  now  used  to  make  what? 

Mr.  Steele.  Strawboard. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  cheap  pasteboard. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  it  have  the  same  tensile  strength  that  wood 
pulp  has? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  don't  know  about  that,  for  it  is  so  long  ago  since  we 
made  any  straw  paper  in  this  part  of  the  countrv.  Tnat  was  when 
I  was  a  young  chap  going  into  the  business,  ana  I  don't  remember 
what  the  quality  of  the  paper  was.  As  I  remember,  it  was  very  good 
paper  that  was  made  from  straw,  but  it  cost  tremendouslv  to  work 
it  up  and  the  yield  was  small.  I  do  not  think  that  is  liable  to  come 
into  use  again  until  the  world's  supply  of  wood  is  very  much  less 
than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  mills  in  this  valley,  what  hours  do  they  work  dur- 
ing the  week? 

'  40197— No.  29-~08 3 
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Mr.  Steele.  We  run  from  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  until  Sun- 
day morning  at  7  o'clock,  working  two-tour  system,  thirteen-hour 
nights  and  eleven-hour  days,  changing  every  week. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  mills  are  not  unionized  here? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir.    Open  shop. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wages  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Fox  River  Valley? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir;  if  anything,  a  little  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  mill  connected  with  the  fiber  and  manila 
trust? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  relations  with  it? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Nash  refused  to  allow  the  concern  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  whatever.  They  came  here  and  endeavored 
to  inter^  us  in  the  proposition  and  we  declined. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  statement  in  reference 
to  the  so-called  Dean-Shibley  proposition? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  look  to  you  as  though  there  was  any  like- 
lihood of  that  going  through  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir.  It  looks  like  holding  an  inquest  to  talk 
about  it. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Nash).  If  you  have  anything  occur  to  you 
on  this  pulp-wood  question,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  write 
us  about  it.  We  will  put  any  information  that  you  send  us  in  in 
connection  with  your  testimony  if  we  receive  it  in  time,  and  if  not, 
we  will  put  it  in  afterwards. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  Thank  you.  After  a  while  I  will  think  it 
over,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  will  write  you. 

Mr.  Steele.  The  chairman  asked  me  about  the  foreign  manufac- 
turing methods.  They  not  only  beat  us  in  technical  matters,  but  they 
have  Detter  discipline  in  their  shops,  and  they  enforce  the  rules  in 
regard  to  piecework  methods  more  consistently  and  thoroughly  than 
we  do.  The  Germans  especially  have  advanced  wonderfully  in  their 
shop  practice  in  the  past  few  years,  partly  through  the  efforts  of  their 
consular  agent  to  get  information  and  partly  mrough  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  representatives  of  the  various  trades  who  have  been 
sent  abroad  to  study  in  American  factories  and  take  our  methods 
home  with  them,  and  partly  through  a  realization  that  they  had  got 
to  improve  their  methods  ii  they  were  to  complete  with  the  American 
piecework  methods.  Mr.  Kennedy,  now  division  manager  of  manu- 
facturing and  patent  business  of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, went  over  there  some  years  ago  looking  over  their  methods 
and  came  back  and  reported  that  they  had  not  only  copied  our  piece- 
work method  but  had  gone  us  one  better.  The  administration  of 
their  shops  is  better  than  the  average  in  this  country.  They  have 
adopted  our  special  machines,  which  has  enabled  this  country  to  lead 
in  snop  manufacturing  methods,  and  with  them  the  methods  of  pay- 
ing for  piecework,  which  also  cheapens  production. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  trained  chemists? 

Mr.  Steele.  We  have  just  started  in  with  one  now.  We  have  had 
one,  but  he  was  promoted  to  a  position  as  superintendent  of  one  of 
our  mills. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  find  a  manufacturing 
enterprise  of  equal  size  in  Germany  tnat  deals  in  any  way  with  chem- 
icals that  does  not  have  a  number  of  trained  chemists? 

Mr.  Steele.  Never. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  all  have  themt 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  &*  distinct  loss  to  the  American  manufacturer 
not  to  keep  abreast  with  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  want  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  foreign 
markets? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  Most  of  the  other  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
America  now  where  they  deal  at  all  with  chemistry  are  beginning  to 
use  trained  diemists.  • 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes.  Beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
going  to  hold  our  prommence  m  the  market  we  have  got  to  devote 
more  attention  to  tne  technical  end  of  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  steel  company  maintains  a  large 
chemical  college? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  all  the  time  bringing  forward 
young  men  from  technical  schools  to  occupy  positions  of  prominence 
in  their  business. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  steel  mills  are  doing  that? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  Haven't  you  a  chemist  from  Sweden  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  He  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent.  All  the 
technical  processes  in  the  steel  business  are  far  ahead  of  those  in  the 
paper  busmess.  The  paper  business  seems  to  me,  after  having  been 
out  of  it  for  thirteen  years,  very  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  possi- 
bilities. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  and  do  not  like 
to  have  an  opinion  on  any  subject  that  I  know  as  little  about  as  I  do 
about  the  paper  business,  but  in  going  around  to  the  paper  mills  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  ^ntlemen  have  relied  more  upon  that  that  would 
oome  into  the  untramed  mind  of  a  day  laborer  than  that  would  come 
into  the  mind  of  a^  trained  scientist. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  impresses  a  man  who  has  been  in  other  lines  of 
business  where  they  carry  out  details  more  carefully  and  produce 
greater  economies,  the  tremendous  waste  in  the  paper  business.  It 
IS  capable  of  great  development  on  the  manufacturing  side. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Undoubtedly,  taking  advantage  of  many  of  the  things 
which  you  have  in  mind  m  connection  with  the  production  of  paper 
would  put  tiie  American  manufacturer  of  paper  in  a  better  position 
to  compete,  even  if  there  is  some  apparent  hardship  placed  upon 
him  as  the  result  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  think  we  could  adopt  a  ^ood  many  of  the  foreign 
methods  to  advantage  in  this  country  to  cheapen  cost,  but  you  will 
find  a  good  many  miUs  that  are  operated  and  managed  by  a  low- 

griced  employee  who  has  never  had  any  technical  knowledge  and  who 
as  never  had  any  training  or  experience  as  a  salesman,  who  has, 
perhaps,  been  a  bookkeeper  m  some  paper  mill  and  has  been  promoted 
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to  manage  a  large  business  employing  a  capital  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds 01  thousands  of  dollars.  The  results  are  not  very  edifyinf 
either  in  the  market  or  the  factory.  There  is  no  business  that  I 
know  of  where  the  manufacturing  details  are  not  worked  out  closer 
than  in  the  paper  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  mills  of  this  valley 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  papers;  news-print  paper,  and 
other  different  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Steele.  In  the  Nekoosa  mill  the  production  of  100  tons  a  day 
has  gone  off  from  print  onto  wrapping.  The  Consolidated  mill  is 
a  very  fine  mill,  ana  is  going  onto  higher  grades  of  paper  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  apparently.  In  fact,  I  think  Mr.  Mead  stated  yesterday 
that  was  his  intention.  The  Grand  Rapids  Paper  and  Pulp  Com- 
pany is  also  running  other  grade  of  papers  aside  from  print.  It  has 
been  stated  that  other  mills  nave  contemplated  doing  the  same  thing. 
It  would  look,  therefore,  as  though  there  was  more  profit  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  fiber  papers  than  print  in  this  section. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  think  there  is  a  tendency  here  to  increase  the 
production  of  other  kinds  of  paper  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  of 
news-print  paper  produced? 

Mr.  Steele.  Largely  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  spruce  pulp 
wood.  That  is  the  reason  for  it.  We  have  the  hemlock  here,  wnich 
is  comparatively  cheap.  We  can  compete  with  anyone  anywhere  in 
the  country  on  fiber  papers.  Hemlock  will  produce  a  better  article 
than  spruce  will  in  fiber  papers  and  we  can  produce  it  cheaply. 
The  consequence  is,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  get  away  from  the 
ground-wood  papers  to  the  sulphite  papers  made  from  hemlock.  If 
we  could  get  our  spruce  from  Ontario  and  from  Canada  I  think  the 
tendency  would  be  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  relative  price  of  these  papers  anything 
to  do  with  this  tendency  to  change;  that  is,  is  there  a  similar  ten- 
dency in  the  market  price  of  wrapping  papers,  manila  and  fiber 
papers,  as  compared  with  news-print  papers? 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  you  mean  is  tnere  more  money  in  its  manufacture! 

The  Chairman.  No.  Does  the  same  inducement  to  go  into  manila 
papers  exist  all  over  the  country  that  does  here? 

Mr.  Steele.  No;  I  think  it  is  purely  local,  because  we  have  the 
hemlock  here  and  they  haven't  it  in  the  East.  They  have  the  spruce 
and  we  haven't  it.  So  that  it  is  natural,  like  the  force  of  gravity. 
It  goes  to  the  point  of  least  resistance. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  because  manila  paper  has  gone  up 
in  price  very  largely  as  compared  to  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Steele.  No;  this  started  years  ago  oefore  there  had  been  any 
enhancement  of  values. 

The  Chairman.  The  change  here  is  owing  principally  to  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 
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Pursuant  to  request  by  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  made  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  certain  information  relative  to  importa- 
tions of  wooa  pulp,  filter  masse^  printing  paper,  and  pulp  woods  at 
the  leading  ports  during  the  penod  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 
1908,  whicn  request  was  later  foUowed  by  a  letter  to  the  President, 
dated  July  14,  1908,  in  reference  to  the  desired  information,  the 
Treasury  Department,  acting  \mder  the  direction  of  the  President, 
submitted  a  tabulated  statement. 

This  tabulated  statement  shows  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity, 
appraised  value,  and  country  of  origin  of  each  importation  of  mechan- 
ically ground  wood  pulp,  chemical  pulp,  unbleached  and  bleached, 
filter  masse  or  filter  stock,  printing  paper  and  pulp  woods,  specified 
in  paragraphs  393,  395,  396,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  together  with  the  duties,  including  countervailing  duties,  col- 
lected thereon,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
at  the  following  ports: 

New  Orleans,  La.;  Kansas  Gty,  Mo.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Marquette,  Port  Huron,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Erie, 
Pa.;  Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Cape  Vincent,  Ogdensburg, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  Alburg,  East  AJburg,  Swanton,  St.  Albans, 
Richford,  Newport,  Vt.;  Baltimore.  Md.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Bridgeport,  New  London,  Conn. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  and 
Bangor,  Me. 

The  statistics  of  the  first  15  named  ports  are  printed  in  this  number 
of  the  hearings. 

POBT  OF  NEW  OBLEANS. 

Siaiemeni  of  impoTtationM  at  tlie  port  of  New  Orleans ,  La.,  from   January  1,  1907,  to 

June  1,  1908. 

PULP  OP  WOOD. 

(Spndfled  In  pangnph  393,  tariff  act  of  1887.    Mechanically  gronnd.    Duty,  oii»-tweirth  of  a  cent  p«r 

pound.] 


Data 

Prom- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

September... 

1907. 

Sweden 

Pounds. 
56,000 
66,000 

1893.00 
890.00 

S46.87 

October 

do 

40.87 

112,000 

1,883.00 

83.84 
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POBT  OF  NEW  OBLEANS— Continued. 

Statement  of  importations  at  the  port  of  New  Orlearu,  La,^  from  January  1, 1907,  to 

Jane  i,  1908 — Continued. 

PULP  OP  WOOD.    CHEMICAL,  UNBLEACHED. 
.     [  Duty,  ODe^lzih  of  a  cent  per  pound.] 


June 

August. 


October 

November. 


1007. 


January.., 
February. 


1908. 


Norway. 
Swedon.. 
Norway. 
Sweden.. 
Norway. 
do... 


Norway. 
Sweden.. 


67,200 
67,200 
67,200 

112,000 
67.200 

100,800 


67,200 
67,200 


616,000 


tl.058.00 
1.058.00 
1,058.00 
l,f«5.00 
1,058.00 
1,587.00 


1,056.00 
1,058.00 


0,620.00 


S1U.0O 
112.00 
112.00 
186.67 
112.00 
168.  OQ 


112.00 
112.00 


1,02&67 


None. 


FILTER  MASSE,  OR  FILTER  STOCK. 
[Under  paragraph  305.] 


[Under  paragraph  306. 


PRINTING  PAPER. 

Value  above  5  cents  per  pound.    Duty,  15  pv  c 


ntl 


Inly. 


1007. 


February. 
March.... 

April 

May 


1008. 


Germany. 


England. 

do... 

German 
Eni 


rmanv. 
gland . . 


6,000 


3.000 
1,600 
1,816 
1.000 


13,416 


$364.00 


178.00 
102.00 
227.00 
103.00 


074.00 


S54.60 


26.70 
15.  .V 
34.05 
15.45 


146.  lO 


PULP  WOODS. 
[Under  paragraph  000.] 

None. 

POBT  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Imports  of  ground  wood  pulp  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  7,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 


C.  B. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Country  of  origin. 

Duties. 

1064 

1907. 
"'Jo" 

PoundM, 

78. 107 
128.214 
155.992 
250.302 
159.3.S1 
08,922 
147.903 
65.751 
80.017 
72.848 
75,408 
90.674 
103.4(i8 
32.744 
125.341 
47.<01 
30. 405 
92., 327 
40.7(.2 
«i.222 
23.011 
37. 1 18 
34,749 
37.317 
30.08.5 
42.  H:^^ 
36.7r)4 
41.132 
24.272 
83.2«i7 
49.094 
23,106 

11,113.00 

1,827.00 

2.300  00 

3.5(i7.00 

2,341.00 

9S2.00 

2,108.00 

937.00 

1,140  00 

1,038.00 

1.074.00 

1,370.00 

1,474.00 

407.  00 

1, 780.  00 

Wi.'i.  00 

432.  00 

1,310.00 

581.00 

801.00 

3»).00 

629.  00 

495.  00 

532.00 

613.  00 

681.00 

523  00 

58(i.00 

34.'>  00 

473  00 

841.00 

83a  00 

ChlcouUral,  Quebec. . . 
do 

S65.09 

10(i5 

10U.84 

1074 

May   30 
May  31 
do  . . . 

do 

129.99 

lOSO 

do 

208.68 

lOSl 

do 

132  81 

\(m 

June    4 
June    5 
June    8 
....do  ... 

do 

57  43 

1099 

do 

123.25 

1110 

do 

54.79 

1129 

do 

66.  GS 

1133 

June  15 
June  17 
June  18 
June  22 
June  25 
...do  ... 

do 

6a  70 

1134 

do 

62.84 

8 

do 

80.48 

g 

do 

8a  22 

32 

do 

27.20 

33 

do 

104.45 

84 

June  24 
...  do  ... 

do 

39  10 

57 

do 

2.5.34 

58 

June  25 
June  24 
June  26 
July     0 
.  .  do  . . . 

do 

7^94 

59 

do 

33.97 

CO  

.  .do 

4&85 

98 

do 

19.  67 

99 

do 

30.93 

100 

June  24 
July    17 
July    12 
July   17 
July     1 
July   20 
July   23 
July   20 
July   15 
July     1 

do 

28.96 

131 

do 

31. 10 

132 

do 

30  07 

133 

...  .do 

35.48 

154 

do 

30.63 

15.«i 

do 

34.28 

15»> 

do 

20.23 

157 

do 

27.75 

158 

do..... 

4a  81 

158 

do 

lasD 
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hnporU  of  ground  wood  pulp  at  Kansas  CUy,  Mo.,  January  i,  1907,  to  June  i,  1908 — 

Continued. 


C.  E. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

County  of  origin. 

Duties. 

IGO 

1907. 
July  22 
July  20 
July  25 
July   19 
July     1 
July     9 
July    8 
July  25 
July  31 
July  23 
July   19 
July  29 
Aug.    2 
July  25 
do ... 

Poundt. 
$37,422 
20,638 
82,743 
24,057 
32,307 
38,082 
33,2.')0 
34, 131 
24.235 
33,770 
62.393 
40,7ti6 
38.265 
30,409 
87.902 
33.275 
29.759 
32.744 
48,066 
31,817 
36,790 
38,089 
32.725 
46,844 

S533.00 
312.00 
467.00 
343.00 
493.00 
642  00 
474.00 
486  00 
345  00 
479.00 
73.').  00 
623  00 
545.00 
467.00 
530  00 
474.00 
424.00 
467.00 
685.00 
453.00 
524.00 
643.00 
466.00 
667.00 

Chicout  imi ,  Quebec. . . 
do 

S31. 18 

1S7 

17.20 

188 

do 

27  29 

189 

do 

20.05 

190 

do 

26.97 

191 

do 

29.35 

192 

do 

27.64 

193 

do 

2&44 

216 

do 

20.20 

217 

do 

28. 16 

218 

do 

43.66 

219 

do 

33  97 

251 

do 

31.89 

252 

do 

25  34 

253 

do 

31.69 

264 

July  31 
Aug.    1 
July    8 
Aug.    9 
Aug.  20 
Aug.    6 
July  20 
July  25 
Aug.    6 

do 

27.73 

255 

do 

24.79 

285 

do 

27.29 

2S6 

do 

40.05 

287 

do 

26.61 

288 

do 

30.66 

321 

do 

31.74 

322 

do 

27  10 

323 

do 

39.03 

Total 

3,167,700 

45,68&00 

2,637.05 

No  importation  during:  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 
1908,  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395,  nor  printing 
paper  under  paragraph  396,  nor  pulp  woods  under  paragraph  699 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  No  additional  duties  collected  under  the 
provisos  of  paragraphs  393  and  396. 

POBT  OF  CHICAGO. 

Statement  showing  date  of  arrival^  quantity,  appraised  value  and  country  of  origin  of  the 
importations  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  vulp^  filter  masse  or  filter  stock,  jmnting 
paper  and  pulp  woods,  specified  in  paragraphs  S93,  395,  396,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of 
July  i4t  1897,  together  with  the  duties  collected  thereon,  at  the  port  of  Chicago  for  the 
period  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908. 


PULP  OF  WOOD-CHEMICAL,  UNBLEACHED. 
lOne-siith  of  a  cent  per  pound  duty,  dry  weight,  paragraph  393.; 

Pate. 

Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ordinary 
duty. 

Counter- 
vailing 
duty. 

Total 
duty. 

1907. 
Jan.  30 

Canada. 

Pounds. 

40.303 
81,9t>0 
140,580 
35,774 
94,007 
85,775 
41,160 
39,791 
44.438 
45,006 
41,164 
40,793 
42,976 
81,485 
86,058 
69,513 
81,434 
87,352 
80,336 

1683.00 

1,429.00 

2,(23.00 

072.00 

1,713.00 

1,709.00 

852.00 

829.00 

837.00 

838.00 

796.00 

813.00 

843.00 

1,592.00 

1,037.00 

1.327.00 

1,500.00 

1,574.00 

1,478.00 

167.17 
130.60 
234.30 
59.02 
156.68 
142.96 
68.  GO 
66.32 
74.06 
75.01 
68.61 
67.99 
71.63 
135.81 
143.43 
115.85 
135.72 
145.59 
133.89 

15.00 
10.00 
17.25 
4.50 
11.50 
10.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.25 
10.00 
10.50 
8.50 
10.00 
10.75 
10.00 

172.17 

Feb.  10 
Feb.  15 
May  20 
July    3 
Julv  12 
July  16 
July  22 
July  29 
Aug.    7 

Oct.   28 

do 

do 

do 

146.60 
251.55 
64.12 

do 

168.18 

do 

do 

153.46 
73.60 

do 

71.32 

do 

79.56 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

80.51 
73.61 
72.99 
76.88 
145.81 

do 

153.93 

Nov.    4 
Doe.    4 
Dec.     4 
Dee.    4 

do 

do 

do 

do 

124.35 
145.72 
156.34 
143.80 

1,259,905 

23,745.00 

2,099.84 

154.75 

3,254.60 

2179 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  BTO. 
POBT  OF  CHICAGO— Continued. 


Statement  showing  date  of  arrival,  auantityy  appraised  value  and  country  of  origin  of  tht 
importations  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  pulp,  fUter  masse  or  filter  stock,  printing 
paper  and  pulp  woods,  etc. — Continued. 

FILTER  MASSE. 
(U  oentB  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  ▼alorem,  paragraph  895.] 


Dftte. 

Coontry. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Doty. 

1907. 
Feb.    4 

Germany 

Pounds. 
1,102 
7,055 
4,409 
2,513 
6,614 
992 
110 
4.409 
2.205 
6,512 

1.102 
245 

S124.00 
826.00 
624.00 
31&00 
785.00 
15a.  00 
15.00 
624.00 
250.00 
658.00 

170.00 
39.00 

835.11 

May    7 
May  16 

do 

229.79 

do 

144.74 

July  22 

do 

81 40 

Aug.    6 

do 

216.  W 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  28 

do 

3&ia 

do 

3.90 

Sept.  21 

do 

144.74 

Oct.    15 

do 

71.93 

Nov.  11 

1908. 
Apr.  25 

do 

do 

181.53 
42.03 

Apr.  ao 

do 

9.53 

36,268 

4,39&00 

1.203.75 

PRINTING  PAPER. 
rOver  5  cents  per  pound,  15  per  cent  ad  yalorem,  jMungraph  396.] 


1907. 
Apr.    6 
July     8 
Aug.  16 

1908. 
Feb.  10 


France.. 
England 
do.. 

France.. 


4,032 
1.G20 
1,728 


2,160 


9,549 


8763.00 
82.00 
88.00 


347.00 


1,280.00 


8114.45 
1Z30 
13.20 


82.05 


182.00 


PRINTING  PAPER, 
f  Over  4  omts,  not  over  5  cents  ner  pound,  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  pound  duty,  paragraph  390.] 


1907. 
July    3 
Aug.  16 


England. 
...:do... 


210 
1,188 


1,404 


110.00 
67.00 


67.00 


$1.73 
0.50 


11.23 


PRINTING  PAPER. 
[Not  over  2  cents  per  pound,  throe-tenths  of  a  cent  pound  dnty,  paragraph  396.] 


Data. 

Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ordinary 
duty. 

Addi- 
tional 
duty,  sec- 
tion 32. 

Total 
duty. 

1907 
June  17 

Canada 

Pounds. 
43. 7(i0 
4S..'iOO 
40,707 
42.  W5 
R2.7^7 
35,027 
40.800 

8813.00 
894.00 
755.00 
790.00 
1,573.00 
6(i6.00 
775.00 

8131.28 
H4.90 
122.39 
128.51 
248.36 
105.08 
122.43 

1131.28 
144  90 

Aug.  22 
Aug.  22 

do 

do 

do 

122.30 

Sept.    7 
d4     7 
Dec.    7 

128.51 

do 

do 

831.46 
13.33 
15.50 

279.82 
118.40 

Dec  10 

do 

137.03 

834,316 

6,272.00 

1,000.05 

6a28 

1,063.23 

WOOD  FUIiP,  FBIKT  TAPE&,  BTOL 
PO&T  07  CHICAGK>— GontiniMd. 
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Statement  tihowing  date  of  arrival,  auantity,  appraised  value  and  country  of  origin  of  the 
importatione  of  the  varUme  kiruu  of  wood  pulp,  JUUr  vnasu  or  JUter  etock,  priiumff 
paper  and  pulp  vfoodt,  etc, — Continued. 

PULP  WOODS. 
IPtne  of  doty,  puagnph  609.] 


Dftts. 

Coontiy. 

QoanUty. 

ValiM. 

1907. 
Jan     11 

Canada 

Cbrdt. 
451 
377 
600 

600 
460 
6(3 
600 

11,883.09 
1,131.00 
1,500.00 

Jan.  11 
July   12 
July  22 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  37 
No?.  14 

do 

do 

do 

1,600.00 

do 

1,350.00 

do 

1,650.00 

do 

i,8oaoo 

8,421 

10,284.00 

POBT  07  MILWAXJKEB. 

Imported  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908. 

UNBLEACHED  WOOD  PULP. 


Data. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
yaiue. 

Countzy  of  origin. 

Duty. 

Countflfk 
vailing 
duty. 

1907. 
May    10 

10 

Pounda. 
41,856 
42,285 
39,»<0 
77.083 
30.352 
43.565 
47.970 
44.232 
43.172 
48,645 
46,639 
46.726 
43,019 
46,476 
44.916 
46.344 
42.713 
90.509 
46,248 
44,069 
44.650 
40.533 
07,890 
44,997 
45,262 
00,050 
89,319 
82.156 
42.212 
86.902 
44,465 
44,707 
41.751 
42.588 
41,781 
76.216 
43.606 
72,737 
81,467 
87,606 
41,753 
85,838 
41,627 
77,763 
41,720 
86,184 

$783.00 
809.00 
737.00 

1,418.00 
786.00 
809.00 
894.00 
859.00 
875.00 
088.00 
042.00 
MO.  00 
864.00 
916.00 
906.00 
024.00 
838.00 

1,779.00 
026.00 
873.00 
002.00 
813.00 

1,083.00 
883.00 
002.00 

1,797.00 
793.00 
641.00 
841.00 

1,674.00 
809.00 
OW.OO. 
850.00* 
855.00 
799.00 

1,625.00 
883.00 

1,44a  00 

1,620.00 
800.00 
773.00 
706.00 
839.00 

1,627.00 
834.00 
714.00 

CanMn 

169.76 
70.48 
66.40 

129.98 
65.59 
72.61 
79.95 
73.72 
71.95 
81.06 
77.24 
77.88 
71.70 
75.79 
74.86 
77.24 
71.19 

150.85 
77.08 
73.46 
74.42 
67.56 

163. 15 
75.00 
75.44 

160.10 
65.53 
63.60 
70.35 

144.84 
74.11 
74.51 
69.  .59 
70.98 
69.64 

127.03 
72.83 

121.23 

135.76 
62.51 
69.69 
69.38 
09.38 

129.60 
60.64 
68.01 

8S.17 

do 

6.31 

18 

do 

4.03 

33 

do 

0.63 

33 
23 

do 

do 

4.80 
6.88 

Jam    1 

do 

6.03 

1 

do 

6.40 

1 

8 

do 

do 

6.83 
6.00 

29 

do 

6.71 

29 

July    11 

11 

do 

do 

6.77 
6  31 

do 

6.01 

IS 

do 

6.66 

13 

do 

6.73 

34 

do 

6.27 

Aug.    6 

do 

11.17 

do 

6.71 

0 

do 

6.44 

0 

do 

6.63 

0 

do 

6.00 

13 

do... 

12.06 

16 

do 

6.66 

23 

do 

6.60 

8^    . 

do 

11.10 

do 

4.86 

0 

do 

8.06 

16 

do 

6.31 

90 

do 

10.71 

20 
20 
27 

do 

do 

do 

6.40 
6.63 
6.16 

37 

do 

ts 

0*    1 

do 

do 

6.16 
0.40 

7 

do 

6.89 

7 
17 

do 

do 

&07 

iao8 

17 

do 

4.68 

38 

do 

£l6 

Mo? .    8 

do 

4.40 

0 

do 

6.14 

14 

do 

0.68 

17 

do 

6.14 

11 

do , 

i.8i 

2174  WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 

POBT  OF  MILWA'CEEE-^ContinueiL 

Impojied/rom  January  1,  1907,  to  June  2,  iPO^—Continued. 
UNBLEACHED  WOOD  PULP^-Continued. 


DAtS. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

Counter' 
vailing 
duty. 

1907. 
Nov.  22 
Deo.    12 

Pounda. 
40,971 
67,420 
41,425 

42.682 
37,350 

S815.00 

1, 163. 00 

816.00 

768.00 
676.00 

Canada.... 

$68.29 
95.70 
69.01 

71.14 
62.25 

ts.os 

do 

7.08 

14 

1906. 
ICfty    18 

do 

do 

do 

8.27 
4.61 

TtO 

2,649,937 

60,484.00 

4,249.49 

314.  S8 

FILTER  MA8SE. 


1907. 

Jan.    17 

1,100 

Feb.     9 

992 

Feb.   25 

2,205 

Apr.    11 

9S9 

Mar.    22 

440 

Do.... 

660 

May    17 

4,409 

June     6 

1,980 

July    25 

4,409 

July    29 

1,984 

Mar.   25 

1,102 

Sept.    4 

4,009 

Oct.     6 

1.984 

Dec.    20 

1,984 

1906. 

Mar.    11 

6.580 

May   25 

6,496 

89,323 


$129.00 
110.00 
257.00 
118.00 
61.00 
77.00 
4rX).00 
236.00 
647.00 
231.00 
129.00 
474.00 
231.00 
23L00 


633.00 
533.00 


4,343.00 


Germany, 
Holland.. 
Germany, 
Holland.. 
Germany 

do.... 

....do.... 
Holland.. 
....do... 
....do... 
Germany 

do... 

Holland.. 
....do... 

....do... 
Germany 


$35.83 
32.28 
71.13 
32.58 
14.27 
21.47 

iai64 

65.10 
148.19 
64.41 
3.'».88 
137.23 
64.41 
64.41 


163.65 
162.63 


1,247.72 


PRINTING  PAPER. 


19n. 
May    17 
Aug    23 


35.995 
43,a30 


79,025 


$666.00 
79G.00 


1,462.00 


Canada, 
....do. 


$107.99 
129.10 


237.09 


No  additional  duty  collocted  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1906,  on  Importations 
onder  paragraph  396  of  the  tarilT  act  of  1897. 

PEELED  PULP  WOOD. 


196'. 
June    16 

Cordt, 

985 
595 
850 
990 
700 
850 
700 
940 
690 
1,100 
1,125 
940 
3G0 
755 
675 

$4,92.').  00 
3,2'JO.OO 
4,07r..00 
6, 445.  00 
3,850.00 
4,ti75.iX) 
4,200.00 
6.170.00 
3,71*5.00 
6,»l0.00 
6, 187. 50 
6,170.00 
l,Vi80.00 
4, 152. 50 
3,71Z50 

Quebec 

June    B 

do 

July     6 
July   30 
Aug.     3 
Aug.     7 
Sept     2 
Sept.    9 
Sept    16 
Sept    11 
Oct.     15 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.    18 

do 

Oct     19 

do 

Nov.    6 

do 

Do  ... 

do 

12,266 

67,767.60 

WOOD  PULP;  PEINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
POBT  OF  HABQT7ETTE,  HIGH. 


2175 


ImporU  of  wood  jndp,  print  paper,  and  pulp  wood,  from  Canada^  reeeived  between 
January  1, 1907,  and  June  1,  1908. 

WOOD   PULP  (MECHANICALLY  GROUND.) 


Data. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

RAte  of  duty. 

Dutyco^ 
lected. 

1807. 
JtinQftry  2 - 

Pound*. 

2,243,722 

1,420,248 
84.3,008 
627,113 
640,074 
649.9^ 
466,5.-i.5 
425,145 
314,2.52 
110.273 

1,277,024 
287,  IM 
313, 128 
910.414 

2,342,747 
894,Vi86 
117,645 
132,049 

l,744,9(i3 
497,147 
206.  .584 
238.707 
431,740 
602.283 
383,780 
410.388 

1,488,511 
678.2.19 
7,'M),  494 
41.-^.  127 
638,  .108 
218. 490 
170.  .3:« 
610, 720 
648,321 
306.828 
402.271 
103,093 
132.264 
199.  W« 
616.533 
127,532 
182.  (K)l 
184. 153 
194.942 
654.048 
209.611 
219.845 
219,  .')20 
439.7fi3 
180.337 
18.').  592 
289.199 
242.509 
209,006 
435.288 
216.098 
209.380 
193.735 
444.045 
182.364 
217. 158 
125.739 
97.  .504 
8.V).K01 
363. 2m 
441.530 
312,  .584 
610,793 
360,492 
215.491 
401.629 
151.705 
283,214 
241,460 
165,047 

114,393.30 
9.850.11 
6,013.79 
4,302.  44 
4, 13a  05 
4.391.72 
8,0(50.26 
2,810.27 
2,111.43 

102.32 
8,327.44 
1,722.72 
2,  ,348.  46 
6,703.41 
1.5,a50.31 
6, 821119 

882.34 

990.37 
10,84.3.02 
3,297.12 
1,991.88 
1.643.91 
3,072.27 
3.373.12 
2,595.03 
3.077.91 
8,975.90 
4,ai9.09 
6,443.71 
2, 47a  75 
4.341.58 
1,03a  72 
1,277.54 
4,244.02 
3,74.5.98 
2, 751.  22 
8,  .505.  03 
1, 195.  70 

991.98 
l,4Jrf.77 
4,551,25 

956.49 
1,369.  .51 
1,381.15 
1,462.07 
4, 15,5. 36 
1,572.08 
1,64a  84 
1,640.40 
3, 29a  21 
1, 3.52. 53 
1,391.94 
2,100.06 
1,819.27 
1,572.50 
8,190.51 
1,625.23 
1,570.3.5 
1,4.53.01 
3. 334. 95 
l,3ti7.73 
l,62f>.(>8 

754.43 

585.01 
5.395.18 
2,179.58 
2,649.17 
1,873.49 
4.242.83 
2.30.5.95 
1.440.51 
2,774.88 

910.22 
2,020.16 
1,580.44 

83a  28 

^  cent  per  pound 

do 

SI.  809. 78 

January  3 

1,188  55 

January  8 

do 

785.88 

January  10 

do 

622.58 

Jan  uary  11 

do 

633.88 

January  14 

do 

641.66 

January  15 

do 

38a  78 

January  16 

do 

354.28 

January  17 

do 

201.87 

January  18 

do 

01.90 

January  21 

do 

1,064.67 
239.27 

Januury  22 

do 

Jan  uary  25 

do 

2t^.  94 

January  28 

do 

703.08 

Fel)ruary  1 

do 

1,852.29 
745.81 

February  5 ,. 

do 

Fehniary  6 

do 

9a  04 

Pel  ►niary  8 

do 

iiao4 

Febniary  U 

do 

do 

1,454.14 

400.28 

February  12 

February  14 

do 

do 

221.32 

Febniary  1.5 

19a  il2 

February  18 

do 

3i^.  78 

February  19... 

do 

4oa48 

Fc»»n  >ary  20 

do 

319.82 

February  21 

do 

341.98 

Febniary  25 

do 

1,240.43 

481.87 

March  1 

do 

Marrh  4 

do 

625. 39 

March  5....: 

do 

344.27 

March  6 

do 

534.48 

March  7 

do 

182. 08 

Manh  8 

do 

141.95 

March  11 

do 

50a94 

March  12 

do 

45(193 

March  14 

do 

305.08 

March  18 

do 

do 

.3N5. 23 

Match  19 

13.5.  92 

March  20 

do 

110.22 

March  22 

do 

106.  04 

March  25 

do 

613. 77 

March  26 

do 

106.28 

March  27 

do 

152. 17 

March  28 

do 

153. 46 

Anril  1 

do 

162.45 

April  2 

do 

401. 70 

Aprils 

do 

174. 67 

April  4 

do 

ia3.20 

Aprils 

do 

182.93 

Aprils 

.do      

30«>.  46 

April  9 

do 

150. 28 

April  10 

.      .do 

154.  (% 

April  11 

do 

241.00 

April  12 

do 

21)2. 14 

April  13 

do 

174.72 

April  15 

do 

3t)2. 75 

Apnl  17 

do 

180.  .58 

April  18 

do 

174. 48 

April  19 

....do 

161.45 

April  22 

do 

370.55 

April  23 

do 

151.  97 

April  24 

do 

180.97 

April  25 

do 

104.78 

April  26 

.do 

81.25 

May  1 

do 

709.07 

May  3 

do 

302.72 

May  6 

do 

807.94 

May  7::::::;....::::::::.::::::;;;;:::: 

.....do 

260.49 

May  10 

..do 

513.99 

May  13 

do 

300.41 

May  14 

....do..........  . 

179.58 

May  15 

do 

834.77 

May  16 

do.......,..,.,,. 

126.42 

May  17 

236.01 

May  20 

do 

201.22 

Mat  21 

do 

128.21 

2176  WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 

POBT  OF  HABQTTBTTBy  2£ICH.--^Gontinuc  cL 

hnporU  0/  wood  pulp,  print  paper,  and  pulp  wood,  from  Canada, 
January  1,  1907,  and  June  1, 1908 — Continued. 

WOOD  PULP  (MECHANICALLT  GROUND)<-Contiiiiied. 


Data. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rate  Of  doty. 

Duty  col- 

hacted. 

1907. 
Mkj72 

PountU. 

883.541 

18,143 

107,544 

23,196 

419,388 

102.031 

683,017 

84.256 

161,311 

19, 448 

19,5(i5 

191.864 

38,854 

294,243 

121,996 

61.542 

1,107,473 
2215,266 
185,354 
910,498 
379.348 
629.506 
623, 105 
80.527 
228.538 
643,049 
611.119 
299.  (iOl 
221,404 
867.117 

1,4a').  421 
481.  (C7 
180.248 
U8.213 

1,  OK).  438 

1,702.473 
315.388 

1,581,444 
264.281 
1.'>9..W8 
428.158 
557.016 
469,779 

2, 301.  (.77 
200. 437 
580,189 
619.910 
147,425 
419.710 
922.389 

1,007,442 

1,^0.^57 
234.617 
650-336 

2,171.750 
8.-2.829 
I87.tt»9 
494.908 
505, :ss 
640.223 
2:^1.  (>42 

1,989.005 

1.28.3.  (»8 
.•>7I.0I3 
7m,  109 
231.3(»3 

1,484.231 
649. 472 
181.2(^.3 

1,R49..'>48 
.T8-}.(il5 
7S.S.S.58 
422.  (.29 
541.894 

1,003.2.'»7 
781,633 

12,739.27 
.      208.64 

867.62 

301.58 
8,251.28 

765.23 
4,837.27 

631.92 
1,6(3.21 

243. 10 

244.66 
2,064.15 

233.12 
1,765.45 

914. 97 

461.56 
6,964.21 
1,644.15 
1,112.12 
6, 4(2. 95 
2,3(8.85 
3,783.99 
3, 138. 02 

951.35 
1,371.22 
3,540.19 
3,30-1.88 
1,797.80 
1, 6(iO.  54 
6,21.1.50 
9.221.04 
3,18f).84 
1,3.51.86 

l,18rJ.59 

0.2'.)5.22 

11,315.00 
1,970..'>8 

10,358.50 
l,585.e8 
1,196.31 
3,211.18 
3,212.64 
3,093.03 

14,92.-i.61 
1,.')C3.24 
3,821.89 
4,073.29 
l,ia'>.69 
2,577.59 
6,099.06 
6.  (57. 19 
6,840.22 
1.347.70 
3,574.51 

14. 488.  .59 
6.319.84 
1,407.74 
3,240.03 
3.  424. 14 
3,277.34 
1,763.:.8 

12, 847.  .59 
8.  .580. 19 
3. 700. 39 
5,:i02.13 
1, 748.  75 
9, 49.5. 38 
4.1S8.11 
1, 3.59. 02 

12. 483. 16 
2,3(^.79 
6,291.83 
2,799.79 
3.047.47 
6,079.63 
5.356.40 

^  cent  per  pound 

do 

tSlft.«l 

]|ay23            •                  

1&13 

May  24.**I!!I 

do 

89.62 

liay  27.                   

do 

19.33 

June 3 

do 

349.49 

Judo  4      ..                   .    .............. 

do 

85.03 

June  5 

do 

569.18 

do 

70.21 

June  10                               

do 

134.41 

June  12        

do 

16.21 

June  13                                  

do 

lix30 

June  18      

do 

169.  M 

June  19                                   

do 

32.38 

June  21      

do 

245.21) 

June  26                                

do 

101.66 

June27     

do 

51.29 

July  1                                    

do 

922.91 

Ju\y2".'.'.'.'.'...'.'. 

do 

188L5d 

July3                         

do 

154.46 

Julys 

do 

758.75 

julvS            

do 

316. 13 

July  9 

do 

524.59 

Julv  10                

do 

436.93 

July  11                                   

...  .do 

67.  11 

July  12           

do 

190.45 

Julv  15'                            .             

do 

535.88 

July  16    

do 

425.94 

July  18                        

do 

249. 67 

July  19!"!...!! 

do 

184.51 

July  22           .   ..              

.  ...do 

724.11 

Julv  23 

do 

1, 19(i.  19 

Julv  24              

do 

401.  ab 

July  25 

do 

150. 21 

Julv  26         

do 

131.  M 

July  29 

do 

do 

do 

847.03 

August  1 

1,410.39 

AuRiist  2 

2L2,fS2 

August  5 

do 

!!!!!do!m"!I!l!!"I! 

1,317.88 

August  6 

220,23 

August  7 

132.93 

August  9      

..  .do 

3o6.80 

August  12 

do 

it4. 18 

August  13 

.    .do 

391.48 

August  14 

do 

...  .do 

1,918.0b 
167.03 

August  15 

August  16 

do 

483.49 

August  19 

do 

5i6.cn 

August  20 

do 

122  85 

August  21... 

...do 

349.76 

Aueust  22  

.do 

7(AC6 

August  23 

do 

839.53 

August  26 

do 

875.72 

A  ugus  t27 

do 

187. 18 

August  28 

.do 

4.'8.(^ 

8eploml>er  3 

do 

.  .  .do 

1,809.74 

September  4 

7iaG9 

Septeml^er  5 

do 

156l4A 

8epteml)or  6 

.  .  .do 

412.43 

flcptenil)er  9 

do 

421.53 

Septeinlier  10 

..   .do 

455.19 

Septemlier  11 

do 

193.  (H 

September  12 

do 

do 

1,658.08 

Beptoniber  16. 

1,069.92 
475.85 

Septcmlier  18 

do 

.do 

8eptcml>er  19 

638.43 

Septcml>er  20 

do 

192.75 

September  23 

do 

do 

1,207.07 
541.22 

Septeml)er  24 

September  25 

....do 

151.00 

September  27 

do 

do 

do 

l,.«»41.30 
320.52 

Octol»er  1 

October  3 

657.39 

Octolxsr  4 

do 

352.19 

October? 

do 

do 

do 

451.  S9 

Octobers.... 

836.04 

Octobers 

•6L36 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETa 
FOBT  OF  HABQT7BTTE,  MICH.— Continued. 
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luKpofU  of  wood  pulp,  print  paper,  and  pulp  wood,  from  Canada,  reuived  bettoem 
January  1, 1907,  and  June  1,  iPO^— Continued. 

WOOD  PULP  (MECnANICALLY  OROUND)-Coatini]eiL 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Vaioe. 

Rate  of  doty. 

Doty  col- 
lected. 

1907. 
OetoT)6rlO: 

Poanrft. 
292,840 
182,  «i6 

1,713,144 
571,744 
270.0(i4 

1,425.822 
82. 703 

1,920,398 
215,070 
210,871 
3<i2..383 
333,555 

1,870,626 

1,(38.803 
842,898 

1,775,(.^ 
697,798 
929,888 
205,849 
211.723 
649,  (i52 
612,749 
924,4.'i2 
192,500 
217.437 
674,074 
388,208 
609.4')2 
646,016 
600,455 
695,253 
318,245 
243,095 
209,102 
284,949 
678.518 
375,110 
211,884 
339,081 
310,607 
790,  a37 
237,584 
189.401 
678,537 
297,876 
759,621 
602.042 
747,758 
360,977 

$1,757.04 
1,3<.8.50 

11, 127. 57 
3.720.21 
2.007.11 
9,203.(i8 
49li.  76 

12,608  35 
1,613.J« 
1,581.53 
2,174.29 
2,513.38 

12,U,0.07 

10.699.41 
6.350. 14 

11,908.14 
4,797.40 
6,908.91 
1,543.87 
1,5.S7.92 
4,195.22 
4,21.9.26 
6,857.  47 
1,443.75 
1,030.78 
4,381.70 
2,671.07 
4,371.79 
3,614.37 
4,249.75 
4,257.69 
2,191.61 
1,827.71 
l,5(i8.27 
2,088.  45 
4,717.09 
2,599.44 
1.589.13 
2.2^3.45 
2,lt>3.75 
6,32(>.30 
1,781.88 
1,420.51 
3,774.66 
2,061.82 
6,095.37 
3,448.13 
6,012.  52 
2,707.35 

A  cent  per  pound 

do 

1244.09 

October  11 

152.06 

Octoljor  14 

do 

1,428.64 
476.45 

Octol)er  15 

do 

Octolier  16 

do 

225.05 

Oc  toiler  21 

do 

1,188.19 
69  00 

October  22 

do 

Octol)er  23 

do 

1,600.35 
179.23 

Octolier  24 

do 

October  25 

do 

175.73 

October  2S 

do 

301.99 

October  29 

do 

277.96 

Kovwnber  4......... 

do 

1,558.86 

November  6 

do 

1,3<;5.67 
702.41 

No  vem  ber  6. 

do 

do 

November  8 

1,479.73 

November  11 

do 

681.50 

November  12. 

do 

774-92 

November  13 

do 

171.  54 

November  14, 

do 

176.  44 

No  vem  Ijcr  15. 

do 

do 

641.38 

Novembw  18. 

600.63 

November  19 , 

.  do  

770.39 

Noveml>er  20 

do 

l(i0.42 

November  21 

..do.. 

181.20 

November  22. 

do 

6<il.72 

November  25. 

do 

323.53 

November  26... 

do            

607. 91 

November  27 

do 

455.02 

No  vemlier  29. ., 

.    do        

600.38 

Dtcember  2 

do 

679.37 

Decern  b<»r  3.- 

...do  

2(>5.  20 

Ixcemlx^r  4 

do 

203.08 

Dfwmber  5 

do 

174.25 

do 

237.46 

Decern  ber  9 

do 

565.27 

December  10 

do      

312.59 

Drocmber  11 

do 

176. 57 

.   ..do 

282.56 

December  13 

do 

258.84 

December  16 

....do 

658.38 

December  17 

do      .... 

197.99 

December  18 

do.,.., 

157.83 

December  19 

...  .do    

482  11 

December  20 

do 

248.24 

December  23 

...  .do  

633.  OJ 

December  24 

do 

433.38 

December  20 

...  .do 

623.14 

December  30 

do             

3C0.82 

Total  amounts  year  1907 

109,491,347 

729,261.54 

91.323.97 

A  cent  per  pound 

do 

1908. 
Janaar7  2 

417,699 
331.614 

1,441,728 
673.134 
644,043 
308.927 
709,718 
667,148 
649,851 
165,214 
519. 8H0 
190,134 
881.863 
194.852 

1,905.847 
307,069 

1,113,739 

1,367,011 
656.096 
233,044 
140,604 
664.272 
404.983 

8,131.99 
1,989.69 
9,461.35 
4,020.46 
8,753.33 
2, 184. 59 
6,112.33 
8.988.59 
8,573.82 
1.239.11 
3, 402. 30 
2,471.74 
6.061.96 
I,4(il.39 
16.159.73 
1,842.41 
7,693.77 
9.137.05 
8,671.78 
1,792.83 
1.054.53 
6,311.42 
2,758.11 

348.00 

January  3 1 

276.36 

January  6 

do 

do 

1,201.43 
477. 61 

January  7 

January  8 

..do 

453.38 

January  10.......... 

do         

257.44 

January  13 

....do 

641.42 

January  15 

do            

472.63 

January  16 

do 

458.21 

January  17 

do            

137.68 

January  20..* 

do 

.do 

433.22 

January  21 

158.46 

January  22..... 

do 

734  80 

January  23 

....do 

195.70 

January  27 

do  .  ... 

1,588.22 
255.89 

Janoaiy  30 

do 

Februarys 

....do...... . 

933.12 

February  4.............. 

do 

do 

1,139.18 
463.43 

Febniaiy  6 

February  0.. ................. .......... 

do 

199.20 

February  7.....  i 

do 

117. 17 

February  10.. .................... ...... 

do 

do 

470.23 

February  11 

837.48 

2178  WOOD  FUIiP,  PBINT  PAPEB^  ETC. 

POBT  OF  MABQUETTE,  MICH.— Continued. 

ImporU  of  wood  pulp,  print  paper^  and  pulp  wood,  from  Canada,  received  beiween 
January  1,  1907,  and  June  1, 1908 — Continued. 

WOOD  PULP  (MECHANICALLY  GROUND)-eontInaed. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rate  Of  duty. 

Dutycol- 
tocUd. 

1908. 
Fcbniflry  12... 

Poumfj. 
426,148 
826,839 
174.332 
818.4(»4 
209,580 
195,327 
2('>4,789 
192.640 
1,904.765 
380.982 
2ti5.577 
299.478 
458,703 
941.805 
153,229 
181.400 
1,306,331 
461.  rio 
618.422 
204.035 
929,740 
210. 122 
880.297 
249.204 
139.326 
248. 5(d 
823. 9S8 
161.600 
385.778 
171,676 
212,256 
136,106 
125.544 
lf»5.4(i2 
105.  Ml 
128,954 
152. 169 

90.388 
239.108 
217.917 

76. 126 
KkS.  1,36 
185.550 
136  S97 
242.606 
226.938 
16t).347 
10S.490 
243.001 

43. 7J9 
272.  <M 
359.230 
191.417 
326. 409 
133. 9S2 
210.179 
260. 081 
128,953 

82,894.60 
6,767,05 
1,307.49 
6,473.39 
1,571.86 
1,171.06 
1,965.92 
1,155.84 
14.191.68 
2,63*5.63 
1,763.78 
2,072.98 
3,003.40 
6,  l(i3. 8d 
1,149.12 
1,360.50 
8,(i50.56 
2.947.81 
3,888.17 
1,530.26 
6.074.02 
1,260.73 
2.897.23 
1,699.22 
1,044.95 
1,809.39 
2.215.01 
1,211.90 
2,690.06 
1,218.41 
1,476.45 
1,0J0.80 

814.80 
1,124.79 

792. 31 

773.  73 

913. 61 
l,6'i3.12 
1.503.95 
1,518.41 

456.75 
1,261.02 
1.391.63 
l,(r26.73 
1.7i;o.43 
1,702.04 
l,2(»2.(iO 

813.68 
1,829.72 

327. 97 
1.846.70 
2,517.32 
1.47S.61 
2. 695.  43 
l.UKKS 
1.671.89 
2.072.29 
1,090.10 

^  cent  per  pound 

do 

SS55l12 

February  13 

689.04 

February  14.. 

do 

145l28 

February  17 

do 

(82.09 

February  18 

do 

174.65 

February  19..... 

do 

162.07 

February  20. 

do 

220.66 

February  21 

do 

110.53 

February  24 

do 

1,687.32 
317.40 

February  25 

do 

February  26 

do 

221.33 

February  28 

do 

249.57 

March  2 

do 

382.25 

March  3 

do 

784.84 

March  4 

do 

127.00 

March  5 ;. 

do 

161. 17 

March  9 

do 

1,088.61 
3S4.76 

March  10 

do 

March  12 

do 

432.08 

March  13 

do 

170.08 

March  10 

...  do  

774.70 

March  17 

do 

17&10 

March  18 

.  do 

321.01 

March  19 

do 

207.61 

March  20 

do 

116l11 

March  23 

do 

197. 14 

March  25 

do 

209.98 

March  27 

do 

134.67 

March  30 

do 

321.40 

April  1 

do 

143.06 

April  2 

do 

17&88 

April  3 

do 

113.42 

April  6 

do 

104.62 

April  7 

.  do      

137.00 

Aprils 

do 

88.04 

April  0 

.  .do         

107.46 

April  13 

do 

126.81 

April  15 

do 

75.32 

April  17 

do 

109.31 

April  20 

do 

181.60 

April  21 

do 

63.44 

April  22 

do 

14a  u 

April  23 

do 

154.68 

April  24 

do 

114.06 

April  27 

do 

202.17 

April  29 

do 

180.12 

Mayl 

do 

133.63 

May  4...;.:::;:::::::::.::::::.;::::::. 

do 

90.41 

May  6 

do 

203.30 

May  8 

do 

36.44 

May  11 

do 

227.23 

Mav  13 

do 

299.37 

May  15 

..  .do 

150. 53 

Mav  18 

do 

do 

272.01 

May  19 

111.65 

Mav  22 

do 

....do 

1G7.65 

Ma\  25 

216.74 

Mav  28 

do         .  . 

107.46 

Total  for  fint  6  months,  1908 

32.060.506 

2:«).927.78 
~    960~l89raB' 

26,398.08 

Grand  total 

141,551,853 

117,722.05 

WOOD  PULP  (CHEMICAL  UNBLEACIIKD). 


1907. 
July  22 

82.618 
27.921 
22.954 

$1,459.85 
457.20 
400.97 

i  cent  per  pound 

do 

$137.70 

Aii^UBt  12 

4&63 

August  14 

do 

3&26 

Total 

163,493 

2,818.02 

222.48 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETO, 
POBT  OF  MABQUETTE,  MICH.— Continued. 
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Bnporta  of  wood  pulp,  print  paper^  and  pulp  wood,  from  Canada^  received  between 
January  i,  1907,  and  June  1,  190^— Continued. 


ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  COLLECTED,  WOOD  PULP  FROM  CANADA. 

1907. 
Jannaiy  8 

10.22 
.40 

June  7.' 

Do 

6S 

June  10 

8.95 

Do 

1  84 

June  10 

1.33 

November  ft. .......  s ....  a .....  s ..  s 

1  85 

Total  Cor  1907 

10.14 

1908. 
Jamiary  10 

8.83 

March  2 

6l67 

AprU  16 

8&47 

Total  for  5  months,  1908 

107.11 

Qrand  total 

117.25 

Between  Januaiy  1,  1907,  and  June  1^  1908,  there  was  but  one 
importation  into  Marquette,  Mich.,  of  print  paper— June  11,  1907, 
print  paper,  29^112  pounds;  value,  $506.81;  duty,  $87.34. 

No  importations  of  pulp  wood  from  November  21,  1907,  to  July  1, 
1908. 

No  importations  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  during  the  period 
from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 

PULP  WOOD  FROM  CANADA  (FREE). 


Data. 


Qiian- 
Uty. 


Value. 


Data. 


Quan- 
Uty. 


Value. 


1907. 

May  22 

May  27 

Junes 

June  5 

June  6 

June  10 

June  13 

June  17 

June  21 

June  24 

June  25 

June  26 

July  I 

July2 

Julys 

Julys 

July9 

July  10 

July  11 

July  12 

July  15 

July  18 

July  22 

July  23 

July  28 

July29 

Au;^9t  I 

August  2 

Au)?ust  5 

August  0 

Augiist  7 

August  8 

August  12 

August  13 

August  19 

August  21 

Auguar  22 


Cordi. 

2,0U0 

10 

280 

944 

10 

280 

233 

10 

30 

3,000 

10 

500 

1,200 

2G0 

235 

1,0(>3 

2,700 

l,(iO0 

721 

76 

10 

10 

10 

20 

30 

19 

10 

50 

6,025 

135 

345 

90 

10 

30 

20 

750 

10 


$10,000.00 

30.00 

1,110.00 

4,720.00 

30.00 

1,110.00 

990.00 

30.00 

90.00 

15,000.00 

30.00 

2,000.00 

4,800.00 

980.00 

9til.00 

4,250.00 

13,500.00  j 

6, 400.00' 

3, 135. 00 

474.  Ot) 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

105.  (K) 

105.  Of) 

100.00 

55.00 

275.  (V) 

28,125.00 

737.00 

1,727.00 

565.00 

55.00 

165.00  1 

110.00 

4,500.00 

55.00 


August  23 , 

August  27 , 

September  3 

Septeml)er5 , 

SoptomberO , 

September  9 

September  10 , 

Septeml)er  12 

Septeml>er  13 

Scpteml>er  16 

Septeml)er  17 

September  18 

Septeni  l)or 'JO 

Sopteml)€r  'i3 

Scpteml)er24 

September  16 

Sep  tern  ber  27 

Octolxjr  I 

Octol>er2 

Octol>er3 

()ctol)er  7 

OctolK?r8 

OctolK»rll 

Octolier  14 

Octol>er  15 

Octol)er  16 

Octolter  17 

October  21 

Octol)er22 

Octol)er23 

Oeto»)er28 

November  2 , 

Novenil»er  10 , 

November  21 , 

Total   amounts   pnlp- 
wood,  1907 


CordM. 

1,287 

70 

20 

50 

810 

200 
20 
30 

810 
50 
1,500 
10 
60 
1,230 
30 
20 

100 

110 
20 
80 
30 

130 

30 

20 

2,000 

20 

160 
30 

130 
70 

140 
20 
10 
10 


13,240.00 
385.00 
110.00 
275.00 

8.255.00 

1,000.00 
110.00 
lli5. 00 

1,555.00 
275.00 

7,500.00 

65.00 

325.00 

4,965.00 
165.00 
110.00 
650.00 
605.00 
110.00 
440.00 
l(i5.00 
715.00 
Ui5.00 
Un.OO 
10,009.00 
110.00 
880.00 
165.00 
665.00 
385.00 
770.00 
110.00 
65.00 
65.00 


31,333 


140,089.00 
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Rioofd  q/*  nudumkaUy  ground  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada  from  January  I,  1907, 

to  June  1, 1908. 


IM^ 

QoanUty. 

Valua. 

DatJ. 

Counter- 
vailiog 
duty. 

Total 
duty. 

1907. 
Jsnnwj  4...  ••«....••..«■.■«..•>•-•••••••••  «•• 

Pottiuto. 
20.200 
26,380 
28,800 

$110.00 
148.00 
161.00 

$16.83 
21.98 
24.00 

12.63 
8.30 
2.60 

$10.88 

Iftnuary  6. .•••.......>>••••  ••••••••«•••••••••> 

25.28 

Jkouary  l9...*.«>«->-**>*«>**^«^*''*'r**'r---r 

27.60 

75,880 

419.00 

62.81 

9.43 

72.24 

Febraary  11.  ••.......••. ......•• 

30,500 
30,612 
30.300 
51,410 

191.00 
172.00 
170.00 
288.00 

25.42 
26.51 
25.25 
42.85 

3.81 
3.83 
8.79 
1.47 

29.23 

February  16. 

29.34 

Fcbniftry 20    ■•••.■•■■. ■*Tir...Tr ;,--.....-..- 

29.04 

February  21. •...•. ...........iv-rviTTv-r - 

44.33 

142,822 

821.00 

119.03 

12.90 

131.98 

IfarohT 

90.780 
39,205 
27,056 
51,626 
40,812 
41,630 
50,920 

772.00 
135.00 
90.00 
180.00 
135.00 
236.00 
27a  00 

7&65 
32.67 
22.55 
43.02 
34.01 
84.69 
42.46 

11.36 

87.00 

March  12           

82.67 

March  14 

22.56 

March  15 

43.02 

March  25 

34.01 

March  28      

6.20 
&36 

39.89 

Do 

48.81 

342,029 

1,826.00 

285.04 

22.91 

807.95 

April  2 

60.780 
20,940 
20.496 
30,730 
81,502 
30.760 
89,210 
61,210 
45.(100 
45,600 
68,650 
66,780 
20,000 
61.440 
24.000 
41,050 
60,530 
80.400 
40.775 
60.710 
20.480 
30,750 
22,800 
30.000 
20,420 
22,800 
25,160 
51,n80 
58,280 
25,9(i0 
71,640 

65,i:» 

75,600 

246.00 
119.00 
115.00 
175.00 
101.00 
173.00 
609.00 
292.00 
342.00 
342.00 
334.00 
401.00 
109.00 
369.00 
180.00 
231.00 
351.00 
176.00 
245.00 
364.00 
123.00 
175.00 
171.00 
150.00 
123.00 
171.00 
146.00 
310.00 
630.00 
156.00 
4U100 
a')2. 00 
855.00 

60.65 
17.45 
17.08 
25.61 
26.33 
25.63 
74.34 
42.68 
38.00 
38.00 
48.88 
65.65 
16.67 
61.20 
20.00 
34.21 
50.44 
25.33 
33.98 
60.50 
17.07 
25.  G2 
19.00 
25.00 
17.02 
19.00 
20.97 
43.07 
48,57 
21.64 
69.70 
64.29 
63.00 

7.60 
2.63 

68.25 

April  4            

2a  06 
17.08 

April  5  "II 

8.84 

29.45 

Arrlie 

26.33 

April  8 

25.63 

Do 

74.34 

April  11 

42.68 

April  13 

6.70 
5.70 
7.33 
8.35 
2.50 
7.68 
3.00 
6.13 
7.67 

43.70 

April  15    

43.70 
66.21 

Do... 

64.00 

April  17     

19.17 
68.88 

23.00 

April  18 

39  34 

April  20 

68.01 

April  22 

26.33 

April  33 

6.10 
7.69 
2.66 
8.85 
2.85 
8.75 
2.53 
2.&5 
8.15 
6.46 

39.08 
68.18 
19.63 
29.47 
21. 8S 
28.75 
19l66 

ADril27 

21.85 
24.12 
40.53 

48.57 

ADril29 

8.24 
8.96 

24.88 

a 

68.66 
64.29 

63.00 

1.411,953 

8,052.00 

1,17a  67 

119.92 

1,296.59 

iftr^:::::::::/.:::./.::."::;;.::::::::::::: 

30,230 
46,880 
91,020 
8g,(>20 
50.448 
90,695 
51.125 
30,400 
30,440 
138,180 
24.840 
a*"..  320 
,{7,800 
4O.270 

36.  .--.go 

21,120 
30,610 
U.040 

17.-K00 
272.00 
528.00 
620.00 
243.00 
528.00 

2na  00 

22R00 
117.00 
792.(0 
2li».00 
14(V.OO 
339.00 
2IC1.00 
177.00 
122.00 
177.00 
354.00 

25.17 
39,07 
75.85 
74.69 
42.04 
75.58 
42.60 
25.33 
25.37 
115. 15 
2a  70 
21.10 
31.50 
87.73 
25.49 
17.00 
25.51 
5a  87 

a79 
6.86 
11.38 
11.19 

28.96 
44.93 

Iiay6 

87.23 

85.88 
42.04 

75.56 

May  7 

42.00 

25.33 

25.37 

May  9 

115.  Vi 

May  10 

2a  70 

May  11 

3.17 

24.27 

May  13 

31.. VU 

37.73 

May  14 

8.82 
2.64 

29  31 

May  17 

20.24 
25.51 

7. 63 

88.60 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
POBT  OF  POBT  EUKON,  MICH.--Oontmaed. 
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Record  {^me^aniealfy  (iraund  loood  pulp  imported  fiom  Canada  from  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  1, 1908 — Continued. 


JhM, 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Coonter- 
vailing 
duty. 

Total 
duty. 

1907. 
Mat  90 

Paundt. 

30,252 
30,380 
25,303 
52,182 
19,200 
24,440 
30,410 
30,290 
30,290 
30,400 
81.380 
60,880 
30,400 
20,600 
25,750 
30,400 
30,580 
61,565 
21,712 
65,685 

IIT&OO 
176.00 
147.00 
634.00 
144.00 
86.00 

naoo 

176.00 
177.00 
228.00 
472.00 
353.00 
228.00 

uaoo 

140.00 
171.00 
177.00 
299.00 
201.00 
323.00 

•26.21 
25.32 
21.09 
43.48 
10.00 
20.37 
25.34 
25.25 
25.24 
25.33 
67.82 
5a  73 
25.33 
17.17 
21.46 
25.33 
25.48 
42.83 
1&09 
4&40 

•3.78 
3.80 

•38. 00 

29.12 
21.00 

43.48 

ICay21 • 

16.00 

20.37 

25.34 

May  23 

3.78 

29.09 

25.24 

25  33 

lClir34 .". r.rrr 

67.82 

5a  73 

25.33 

MmtTT 

2.58 
8.22 

19.76 
24.68 
25.33 

25.48 

May  28 

0l50 

49.43 
18.00 

itay31 

6.96 

53.30 

1,637.527 

10.250.00 

179.00 
171.00 
701.00 
17a  00 
302.00 
596.00 
20&00 
180  00 
192.00 
210  00 
227.  00 
257.00 
294.00 
106.00 
172.00 
171.00 
147.00 
654.00 
35&00 
176.00 
240.00 
609.00 
296.00 
271.00 
496.00 
258.00 
341.00 
173.00 
183.00 
175.00 
170.00 
609.00 
172.00 
166.00 
257.00 
297.00 
177.00 
175.00 
159.00 
490  00 
118.00 
345.00 
3li2.00 
177.00 
17&00 
814.00 
434.00 
270.00 
177.00 
354.00 
148.00 
273.00 
274.00 
289L00 

1,.%4.(» 

18.12 
19.00 

ioa7i 

25l54 
3a  57 
43.87 
20.73 
25l88 
19.43 
21.10 
22.93 
17.84 
42.31 
2a  85 
24.74 
2&31 
21.21 
56.00 
86.17 
25l24 
84.45 
86.01 
42.53 
27.41 
85.10 
17.93 
48.96 
25.70 
1&51 
17. 67 
25.22 
51.42 
17.  M 
23.78 
17.84 
42.71 
25i50 
2&17 
23.53 
70  33 
16.87 
49.49 
62.00 
25.42 
25.53 
45.05 
27.83 
27.30 
25.40 
60,78 
21.34 
10.23 
27.71 
2A20 

82.19 

1,446.81 

jmiel 

21.744 
22,800 

120,850 
30.00) 
36,685 
52.640 
24,8?2 
31,0U) 
23.314 
25,394 
27.518 
21,412 
60,770 
28.020 
29.090 
80.370 
25,450 
67.200 
43.400 
30.290 
41.341 

103.217 
51.030 
32.886 
42. 120 
21.520 
58,750 
80.840 
22.208 
21.208 
30.200 
61.709 
20.908 
28.530 
21,412 
61.2i-|0 
30.  (WO 
30.200 
28.240 
84.. 395 
20.240 
50.390 
62.400 
80.500 
80.(v'U) 
54.0i>t 
33.400 
32.754 
30.480 
00,940 
25.010 
23.080 
33.253 
85.010 

18. 13 

19.00 

Junes 

15.11 
a83 
2.64 

11&82 
29.37 

3.3.21 
43.87 

2a  73 

25l88 

/nqt4 

19.43 

21.10 

JuimS..... , 

22.93 

17.84 

42.31 

23.85 

June  6 

24.74 

June? 

S.79 

29. 10 

Junes 

21.21 

June  10 

6a  00 

86.17 

25i24 

84.46 

jmiell ...T. 

saoi 

ass 

48.91 
27.41 

85.10. 

17.93 

JmwIS 

7.34 

asG 

6a  30 
29.50 

1&51 

17.67 

7nne14r...r..... 

a78 

29.00 

61.43 

17.34 

Jane  15 

a67 

27.35 

June  17 

17.84 

June  18 

a  41 

49.13 

June  19 

25l50 

June  21 

a.  78 

28.05 

Jun<i22 ••••.••..•••... ... 

23  58 

7a  33 

ia87 

raneM-r 

7.42 

6a  91 
52.00 

25.43 

25.53 

4a  06 

Jonetf 

37.83 

27.30 

2&40 

60.78 

21.34 

Jimeao « 

19.23 

27.71 

29120 

2182  WOOD  PUIiP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 

POBT  OF  POBT  HUBON,  MICH.— Continued. 

Record  of  meehanically  ground  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada  from  January  t^  1907^ 
to  June  If  1908 — Continued. 


Date. 

QoanUty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Counter- 
vailiDg 
duty. 

Total 
duty. 

1907. 
Jtmfl  27. ••.••..••••••.. •■•.••••••••••••••■••••. 

PoundM. 
M,412 

34.446 
60,810 
184.1)80 
65,736 
34,494 
41,250 

1316.00 
413  00 
353  00 
2,182-00 
642.00 
285.00 
239.00 

$4&34 

28.71 
60.72 
163.90 
64.78 
28.75 
34.38 

$4&34 

28.71 

Jane  28 

6a  72 

153.00 

64.78 

Jtnif  28.. .•••••.•••••••••••••••••••••• •••••...• 

28.75 

34.48 

2.564,978 

19,085.00 

2,137.45 

S67.01 

2,206.36 

jalTi 

34,286 
30.730 
60,550 
30,350 
21,796 
82,748 
60,945 
22,212 
30,()70 
61,220 
25.290 
88,031 
30,590 
28,(50 
86,030 
06,01)8 
20,970 
61,020 
66,125 
30,450 
61.970 
112.340 
60.7S0 
32,040 

25.r«o 

30.380 
30,5fl0 
65.950 
30.-'.  0 
122,(J1 
65.300 
60.010 
60,750 

283.00 
272.00 
351.00 
176.00 
180.00 
270.00 
296.00 
267.00 
178.00 
297.00 
147.00 
611.00 
172.00 
106.00 
499.00 
432.00 
122.00 
384.00 
326.00 
192.00 
343.00 

7oaoo 

383.00 
272.00 
100.00 
191.00 
194.00 
342.00 
192.00 
708.00 
348.00 
378.00 
342.00 

28.61 
25.61 
60.46 
25.29 
18.16 
27.29 
42.46 
18.51 
25.56 
42.68 
21.08 
73.36 
25.49 
23.88 
71.09 
80.06 
17.48 
60.85 
46.77 
25.38 
43.31 
93.61 
60.  C5 
27.45 
21.11 
25.32 
25.48 
46.13 
25.40 
101.70 
46.08 
60.05 
60.62 

. 

28.61 

25.61 

60.46 

25.29 

jnlyS 

18.16 

July  6 

27.20 

42.46 

18.61 

26.50 

42.68 

July  8 

21.08 

73.36 

Jaly  10 

25.40 

July  11 

23.88 

71.69 

July  12 

8a  06 

17.48 

60.85 

July  13 

46.77 

3.81 

29.10 
43.31 

July  15 

14.05 

8.17* 

3.80 
3.83 
7.00 
3.81 
16.24 
6.92 
7.61 
7.00 

107.66 

July  17 

60.  OS 
27  45 
24.28 

July  18 

29.12 

July  19 

29  31 
63.03 

Julv20 

29.21 

July  22 

116.04 

July  24 

63.00 

July  27 

67.56 

68.22 

1,617,022 

10,042.00 

1,348.08 

76.74 

1.424.82 

30.412 
60.710 
112.2<50 
25.715 
83,2(0 
30.490 
60,(35 
60,440 
27.370 
30.210 
CO.  590 
30.410 
67.  MO 
30, 7.'0 
61..'iS0 
20,'MJO 
60. 7.'i0 
20,340 
61.110 
30.  .-yx) 
58.  .5(8 
30.4(« 

60.  r>r.o 

2SJ00 
30,  .^80 

192.00 
320.00 
713.  00 
1(2.00 
615.00 
192.00 
319.00 
3S1.00 
173  00 
100.00 
3<52.  00 
192.00 
3(.3  00 
173.  00 
388.00 
191.00 
383.00 
128.00 
322  00 
193.00 
3ri9.00 
192  00 
382.00 
180.00 
193.00 

25.34 
42.26 
03.57 
21.47 
69.38 
25.41 
42.19 
60.37 
22.81 
25.18 
60.50 
25.34 
48.03 
25.  G2 
61.15 
25.30 
60.02 
16.  95 
42.59 
25.47 
48. 81 
25.  40 
50.46 
23.83 
25.48 

3.80 
6.34 

14.04 
3.22 

10.41 
3.81 
6.33 
7.56 
3.41 
3.78 
7.56 
3.81 
7.21 
8-86 
7.07 
8.80 
7.00 
2.54 
6.39 
3.82 
7.32 
a79 
7.57 
ZIS 
3.82 

29.14 

August  3 

48.  CO 

August  5......... 

107. 61 

AoRUst  7 

24.60 

79.70 

Au};ust  8.... 

29.22 

August  10 

48.52 

August  12.... 

67.93 
26.22 
28.90 

Ani;tist  14 

58.06 
29.15 

August  16... ...... ...a....... 

55.24 

Aupiist  17 

29.48 
53.82 

August  19 

29.10 

August  24 , 

58.22 

August  26 

19  49 

August  28 

48.98 
29.29 
5(i.  13 

Anjnwt29 

29  19 
58.03 
27.41 

August  31.  ••.••••••••..••••••••••. •••••••••... 

2)1.30 

1,144.220 

7, 188. 00 

9r>3. 53 

143.04 

1,006.57 

(irOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  BTa  2188 

FOBT  OV  POBT  HUBON*  HIGH.— Gontintted. 

Reoerd  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada  from  Jmmmy  1, 1907, 
to  June  i,  1908 — Continued. 


Date. 

Qmntltr. 

Value. 

Paty. 

Counter 
Tailing 
datyT 

Total 
daty. 

1907. 
Septeiiibw  a 

POWMfo. 

97,130 
60,757 
82,720 
51,135 
30,308 
80,625 
25,710 
31,140 
60,637 
96,790 
61,580 
58,670 

105,760 
90,470 
80,621 
80.490 
80,505 
80,600 
68,120 
21,3^0 
61,635 

109,095 
61,110 
40,780 
30,300 
20,620 
66.360 
92.750 
99,900 
40,900 
55,900 
40,180 
60.330 
80,485 
21,240 

102,093 
21.120 

164,630 
26,030 

8613.00 
82a  00 
581.00 
822.00 
191.00 
193.00 
162.00 
196.00 
384.00 
610.00 
888.00 
830.00 
666.00 
660.00 
172.00 
192.00 
172.00 
193.00 
439.00 
214.00 
888.00 

1,091.00 
385.00 
257.00 
803.00 
130.00 
829.00 
584.00 
630.00 
258.00 
335.00 
253.00 
603.00 
176.00 
135.00 

1,021.00 
119.00 
974.00 
360.00 

880.04 
42.31 
68.93 
42.61 
25.36 
25.53 
31.48 
3&95 
50.53 
8a66 
51.33 
4&88 
8&13 
7&30 
35.53 
35.41 
35.43 
35.50 
56.77 
17.80 
61.86 
90.91 
5a  03 
83.96 
35.25 
17.18 
55.29 
77.29 
83.30 
34.08 
46.58 
83.48 
50.28 
2&43 
17.70 
85.06 
17.60 

128.87 
21.09 

813.14 
6.35 

ia34 
a39 
8.79 
8.83 
8.31 
8.80 
7.58 

13.10 
7.69 
7.38 

18.32 

11.81 
8.84 
8.81 
8.81 
8.83 
8.58 
3.67 
7.70 

18.64 
7.64 
5.10 
8.79 
3.58 
8.30 

11.50 

13.60 
5.11 

888.08 
48.66 

8«ptember  4. 

•aptember  6. 

79.37 
48.00 
29.05 
29.35 
34.64 
39.84 
68.11 
92.76 
60.08 
66.38 

SeptsmtMre. 

8eptemb«r7 

fleptember9 

aeptamberll 

101.36 
86.70 
29  36 

fleptemberlS 

29  22 

8«ptembarl4 

29.28 
29.33 
66.20 

flepteffiberl8 

3a  47 

ieptembQrl9 

60  00 

ieptamb«r30 

104.56 
68.57 

September  21 

39.06 
39.04 
19.76 

leptember  38 

63.50 
88.88 

ieptemter  35 

95.80 
39.19 

September  26 

46  58 

Septembers? 

5.02 
7.54 
8.81 
2.66 

13.78 
3.64 

19.33 
8.25 

38.50 
57.83 
•20  28 

September  38 

20.36 
97.84 
30.24 

September  80 

148.20 

24.04 

3,220,650 

34,058.00 

1,86a  55 

370.63 

3,121.18 

Octobers. 

29,580 
30,630 
31,195 
51,925 
31,147 
30,265 
00,740 
25.700 
86,5L0 
02.350 
60,530 
25,694 
71,180 
61,700 
20,490 
60,360 
20,780 

185.00 
193.00 
197.00 
828.00 
196.00 
191.00 
439.00 
152.00 
230.00 
851.00 
881.00 
808.00 
448.00 
800.00 
129.00 
880.00 
131.00 

24.66 
25.53 
36.00 
43.28 
26.96 
26.21 
58.15 
21.42 
80.43 
51.96 
60.44 
31.41 
69.82 
51.43 
17.08 
60.30 
17.82 

8.69 
8.83 
8.90 
6.49 
8.89 
8.79 
&60 
8.21 
4.56 
7.79 
7.57 

28.35 

October  4. 

29  86 

Octobers 

29.90 
49  77 

October? 

39  85 

October  10. 

29.00 
66.84 

October  U 

34.63 

October  14. 

8499 

October  16. 

59.75 

October  21 

58.01 

October  22. 

21.41 

October  23. 

8.90 
7.71 
3.56 
7.55 
3.60 

68.23 

October  24. 

60.18 
10.64 

October  26. 

67.85 

October  28L 

10  08 

719,776 

4,629.00 

899.89 

86.78 

686.62 

Mirmnberie 

50,910 
63,541 
119,320 
128,020 
25,788 
61,400 
83.450 
80,757 
80,320 
80,818 
131,625 
30.610 

321.00 
396.00 
767.00 
842.00 
809.00 
802.00 
421.00 
104.00 
191.00 
171.00 
766.00 
193.00 

43.41 
52.96 
99.42 

106.68 
31.49 
61.19 
83.88 
35.68 
35.36 
35.20 

101.86 
25.51 

6.37 
7.04 
U98 
IOlOO 

48.73 

November  31 

NoTembor22 

6a  89 
114.84 
122.68 

21.40 

NoTemberST 

November  80 

7.68 
7.98 
8.84 

8.70 
8.79 
18.30 
8.88 

58.87 
6a  81 
39.47 
39.06 
39.06 
116.56 
39.84 

766,036 

4,065.00 

680.03 

0L20 

73L88 

40197— No. 


8184  WOOD  FULP^  PBIKT  PAPEB,  BTO. 

POBT  OV  POBT  HUBON,  MICH.— Continiied. 

Record  of  medumieaUy  ground  wood  pulp  imported  from  danada  from  Ja$wuary  1, 1907^ 

to  Jxme  i,  190S— Continiied, 


Data. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Counter- 
Tailing 
duiyT 

Total 
duty. 

1907. 
Dtcffinb4v2...... s.. 

PWMdt. 

81,000 
63,030 
31,543 
62,220 
92,680 
184,683 
80,000 
56,170 
61,603 
25,000 
62,100 
70,000 
80,600 

$196.00 
897.00 
199.00 
892.00 
584.00 
506.00 
136.00 
854.00 
888.00 
113.00 
891.00 
815.00 
193.00 

f86.82 
52.53 
36.28 
5L85 
77.28 

112.24 
35.00 
46.81 
51.34 
20.83 
51.75 
58.33 
36.50 

18.88 

7.88 
8.04 
7.78 
U.58 

189.70 

Dmnmlmrll 

ea4i 

DfK»inbiirl8..........      ..                ..  ....... 

8a  22 
59.63 
8&81 

Deoember20 

112L34 

December  24. 

25.00 

December  26 

7.02 
7.70 

53.88 

December  27.................^ 

50.04 
2a  83 

December 28.,....^. .a,,...*  x^.  .x.  a.^a..*... 

7.76 

50.51 

December  30 

58.33 

8.82 

28L32 

750,629 

4,163.00 

625.57 

61.36 

686187 

1908. 

lAiiiiary  8 

37,500 
51,682 
61,260 
50,760 
71,078 
61,160 
70,740 
20,250 
61,520 
80,900 

117,609 
80,460 
41,070 
20,820 
61,305 
60,860 
26.370 
26,615 
81,070 
92,495 
56,008 
65,920 
50,822 
78,600 
80,400 
50,000 
42,531 
20,917 
77,600 
20,602 

101,970 
20,350 

124.00 
826.00 
886.00 
45&00 
449.00 
55a  00 

'    55&00 
128.00 
554.00 
278.00 

1,058.00 
274.00 
87a  00 
187.00 
886.00 
883.00 
228.00 
161.00 
196.00 
582.00 
853.00 
415.00 
87&00 
496.00 
196.00 
226.00 

1,063.00 
132.00 
849.00 
129.00 
643.00 
128.00 

22.98 

48.07 
51.07 
42.80 
50.23, 
5a  96' 

16.96 
51.27 
25.75 
98.01 
25.88 
84.22 
17.35 
51.09 
5a  72 
•     21. 14 
22.18 
25.88 
77.08 
46.67 
54.98 
49.86 
65.67 
25.88 
41.67 
85.44 
17.43 
6158 
17.08 
84.90 
16.96 

22.03 

January    4 

a46 
7.66 
a35 
8.88 
7.65 
&83 
2.53 
7.60 
S.86 

49.58 
58L78 

January  6 

48.65 

68.11 

Januarr  8. 

58L61 
67.79 
19.40 
58.00 

39.61 
96.01 

January  18 

8.81 
5.18 
2.60 
7.66 
7.61 
8.17 
8.88 
2.84 
&78 
7.00 

aoi 

7.48 
0.84 
S.80 

39.19 
88.85 

January  14.. 

19  96 

Jannaiy  17 .,....,,... V/,V,V,..]V, 

58L76 

January  20 

58LS8 

January  28 ....x.xu.....4.*4.4.. 

34.81 
3&51 
38.73 

January  24...  •• 

88.86 
63.67 

January  26 x.*. 

00.94 

January  27 »V.,,ll, 

57.88 
7&41 
39.13 
41.67 

January  28 

85.44 

January  29 

Z61 

3a  04 
6158 

January  80 

Z56 
12.75 
1.54 

19.64 
•7.71 
18.00 

1,639,134 

12, 67a  00 

1,86a  01 

155.43 

1,821.44 

February  4 

February  6 

88,840 
80,000 
76,750 
20,710 
80,270 
76,100 
74,222 
20,000 
75.366 
80,790 
50,131 
80.340 
22,680 
146,701 
140,450 
50,000 
50,000 

246.00 
185.00 
37a  00 
185.00 
191.00 
479.00 
369.00 
90.00 
27a  00 
194.00 
18a  00 
191.00 
151.00 
405.00 
484.00 
225.00 
225.00 

82.86 
25.00 
68.96 
17.26 
26^23 
68.42 
61.85 
ia67 
68.78 
25.66 
41.78 
25.28 
18.90 
122.25 
117.05 
41.67 
41.67 

4.86 

87.22 
35.00 

February  10 

63.96 

February  18 

X89 

8.77 
Z50 

191 85 
38.00 

6a  01 

61.85 

ia67 

February  14 

62.78 

Februaiy  15... 

Z80 

28.46 

February  17 

41.78 

February  18 

February  31 ., 

8.79 
2.88 

29.07 
21,73 
122.25 

117.05 

41.67 

41.87 

968,888 

4,319.00 

808.79 

38.28 

826.02 

WOOD  PULP,  PBIKT  PAPEB,  STC 
POBT  OV  POBT  EUBON.  MICH.— Continued. 


2186 


Aeeoftf  ofmeehanieaUy  ground  wood  pulp  imported ^rom  Oanada  from  January  1, 1907 ^ 
to  Jun§  1,  790^— Continued. 


IHM, 

Qnantitr. 

Valna. 

Doty. 

Cotmttr- 
TaUing 
duty. 

Total 
doty. 

1908. 
Mi»h4 ...........T,,,r 

Pounds, 

112,346 
104,704 
40,270 
30,000 
20,280 
67,600 
00,000 
30,000 
32,250 
67,500 
80,260 
30.000 
70,000 
30,000 
24,088 
30,940 
60,000 
80,156 
65,000 
60,758 
68,770 

8894.00 
860.00 
135.00 
136.00 
16400 
289.00 
270.00 
136.00 
427.00 
259.00 
197.00 
136.00 
816.00 
13&00 
310.00 
201.00 
270.00 
2,004.00 
248.00 
896.00 
27a  00 

89169 
87.25 
83.60 
26.00 
1&90 
47.92 
6a  00 
26l00 
20.88 
47.92 
26.22 
2&00 
68.33 
26.00 
2a  07 
2&78 
6a  00 
66.80 
46.83 
6a  63 
67.81 

89169 

87.28 

lUreh6 

83.66 

M«reh7 

26.00 

HaroliO 

16.90 

lianhlO r... ........  r.-.-r - 

47  92 

6a  00 

liarehll 

2&00 

lUrehl2 

20.88 

27.92 

lianhlS ..r.. ....... r.T-- 

26.22 

26.00 

Mareb  10 

68.33 

Do 

26.00 

Ifaivh21 

20  07 

March  23 

26w78 

March  24 

60  00 

March  27 

66.80 

4&88 

60.68 

March  38 

67.31 

1,084,822 

7,0Q&00 

904.02 

904.03 

April  16 

60,000 
77,509 
30,268 
60,000 
26,740 
40,600 

270.00 
270.00 
191.00 
270.00 
162.00 
256.00 

50.00 
6187 
2121 
6a  00 
21.45 
33.83 

5a  00 

64.67 

April  22 

2&21 

April  28 

60.06 

April  27 

21  46 

April  29 

3188 

294,192 

1,419.00 

245.16 

246b  16 

May  6 

37,800 
98,280 
60,610 
121,450 

238.00 
59a  00 
88&00 
766.00 

31.50    

31.60 

Mar  14 

81.90 
6a  61 
10L21 

812.28 

94.18 

Mar  26 

50.61 

MftT2«...... 

101. 21 

818»140 

1,06LOO 

S0&12 

12L28 

277.40 

SUMMARY. 


1907. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Juna.... 

July 

August 

Beptinnber 

October 

November 

Deoenibof.  •••.•••..  ...... 

1908. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

lUy 


76,880 

142,822 

842,029 

1,411,968 

1,637,627 

2,564,978 

1,617,622 

1,144,220 

2,220,666 

719,776 

766,036 

760,629 


1,689,134 
963,338 

1,084,822 
294,192 
818,140 

17,688,264 


8419.00 

821.00 

1,82&00 

8,952.00 

10, 26a  00 

19,066.00 

10,042.00 

7,188.00 

24,06100 

4,629.00 

4.966.00 

4,16100 


12, 67a  00 
4,219.00 
7,00100 
1,419.00 
1,961.00 

123,69100 


904.02 
245.16 
266.12 

H  731 81 


862.81 

8143 

119.08 

12.90 

28104 

22.91 

1,17167 

11192 

1,364.62 

82.19 

2,137.46 

67.91 

1,34106 

7174 

96153 

14104 

1,850.66 

27168 

699.89 

8173 

63108 

9L29 

62161 

6L86 

1,86101 

16143 

802.70 

2128 

12.28 
1,28190 


879.24 

181.98 

807.96 

1,29169 

1,44181 

2,20136 

1,424.88 

1,09167 

2,121.18 

68168 

72L82 

68187 


1,62L44 
826.02 
904.03 
24116 
277.49 

16,97180 


2186  WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 

POBT  OF  POBT  HXTBON,  MICH.— Continued. 

Rtoord  aj  (hemical  tmbleaehed  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada  January  t,  1907 ^  to 

June  1,  1908, 


Date. 


Counter- 

Total 
duty. 

Quantity. 

Yaluo. 

Daty. 

vaUing 
duty. 

Poufida. 

83,492 

81,632.00 

$139.16 

Iia20 

$148^45 

37,965 

723.00 

63.27 

4.68 

67.96 

39,500 

757.00 

65.94 

4.87 

7a  81 

31,955 

639.00 

63.26 

8.94 

67.20 

82,150 

1,322.00 

136.92 

iai2 

147.04 

66,952 

1,229.00 

111.59 

&27 

119.86 

38,176 

706.00 

63.63 

4.72 

68.36 

38,513 

661.00 

6119 

4.75 

68w04 

86,037 

674.00 

60.06 

4.45 

6151 

40,304 

622.00 

67.18 

4.97 

72.15 

43,188 

801.00 

71.98 

6.32 

n.ao 

41,465 

803.00 

69.12 

5.11 

7123 

82,302 

1,514.00 

137.18 

iai4 

147.32 

40,966 

764.00 

68.28 

6.07 

73.85 

42,462 

817.00 

70.77 

6.23 

76.00 

41,340 

683.00 

6&90 

6.00 

78.09 

41,187 

759.00 

68.64 

6.00 

78l73 

86,296 

565.00 

60.49 

4.48 

6197 

39,704 

764.00 

66.17 

4.80 

7L06 

34,630 

651.00 

57.74 

4.27 

68.01 

37,410 

722.00 

62.35 

4.61 

66.96 

41,475 

646.00 

67.45 

5.00 

72.46 

39,044 

716.00 

65.09 

4.81 

60.90 

36,195 

655.00 

60.33 

4.46 

6179 

42,787 

807.00 

71.32 

8.27 

76.50 

42,141 

796.00 

70.23 

6.19 

75.42 

41,833 

651.00 

69.72 

6.16 

71 S7 

1,218.540 

21,855.00 

2,030.96 

150.24 

2,181.20 

40,570 

633.00 

67.61 

5.00 

72.61 

41,932 

793.00 

69.89 

6.17 

75.06 

41,851 

791.00 

69.76 

6l16 

7192 

42,108 

814.00 

70.18 

6.19 

75.37 

43,279 

662.00 

72.13 

6.33 

77.46 

32,325 

497.00 

63.87 

3.96 

67.86 

39,391 

719.00 

65.65 

4.86 

7a  50 

43,719 

828.00 

72.84 

6.30 

7&28 

41,096 

639.00 

6&40 

6l06 

73.55 

42,026 

674.00 

70.06 

6.18 

75.23 

41,658 

765.00 

69.44 

6.13 

7157 

40,375 

774.00 

67.29 

4.97 

72.26 

41,724 

787.00 

69.54 

6.14 

74.66 

39,002 

738.00 

65.00 

4.81 

69.81 

34,982 

542.00 

58.31 

4.31 

62.62 

40,154 

755.00 

66.93 

4.95 

71.88 

36,341 

558.00 

6a  57 

4.48 

65.05 

41,7(>2 

739.00 

69.60 

6.16 

7176 

39,440 

616.00 

65.74 

4.86 

70.60 

40,292 

709.00 

67.16 

4.90 

72.13 

40,328 

774.00 

67.21 

4.96 

72.19 

37,969 

720.00 

63.29 

4.68 

67.97 

33,079 

572.00 

55.13 

4.06 

69.21 

38,940 

764.00 

64.90 

4.80 

00.70 

41,107 

774.00 

68.51 

6.07 

73.68 

40,197 

736.00 

66.99 

4.96 

71.06 

40,387 

775.00 

67.31 

4.99 

72.30 

37,203 

693.00 

62.00 

4.61 

66.61 

1,113,232 

19,891.00 

1,855.39 

137.25 

1,192.64 

79,299 

l,r>35.00 

132.16 

9.78 

141.94 

36,692 

654.00 

61.15 

6.06 

66.21 

38.026 

722.00 

63.38 

4.09 

68.07 

35,882 

645.00 

69.80 

4.48 

64.23 

42,786 

813.00 

71.31 

6.27 

76.58 

37,659 

722.00 

62.71 

4.64 

67.41 

42,074 

813.00 

70.13 

6.18 

76.31 

38,679 

709.00 

64.46 

4.T7 

00.28 

39,953 

733.00 

66.50 

4.03 

71.61 

39,426 

735.00 

66.71 

4.86 

70.57 

45,949 

823.00 

76.58 

6.66 

82.24 

43,878 

790.00 

78.13 

6.41 

78.54 

84,438 

674.00 

67.80 

4.26 

61.66 

tf,609 

78L00 

76.86 

6.61 

8L4« 

Tanuary3.. 

Do 

Do 

January  4. . 
January?.. 

Do 

January  8. . 
January  9. . 

Do 

January  12. 
January  14. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  18. 
January  21. 

Do 

January  24. 
January  26. 
January  28. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


1907. 


^•bruaryS.. 

Do 

Do 

February  12. 
February  13. 
February  15. 

Do 

February  20. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

FM>ruary23. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  25. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  26. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Vareh4.. 
March  5.. 

Do... 
Ifaich7.. 
March  11. 
March  13. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
March  13. 

Do... 
March  14. 

Do... 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTa 
POBT  OV  POBT  HUBON.  MIOH.— Continued. 


2187 


RBOord  of  thumiud  wMtadi^  wood  pulp  imporUdfrom  Ocmada  JoMutry  1,  1907^  to 

June  i,  iP(W.— Continued. 


Date. 

Qoantlty. 

Valoa. 

Duty. 

Counter- 
vailing 
duty. 

Total 
duty. 

1907. 
lf«rahlff....x.a.......  .  .  

POIMMft. 

43,072 
42,469 
34,050 
32,186 
44,368 
81,190 
48,720 
47,278 
4^050 
87,818 
47,075 
78,651 
41,817 
46,000 
00,844 

1767.00 
775.00 
612.00 
536.00 
861.00 

1,291.00 
872.00 
919.00 
749.00 

1,607.00 
918.00 

1,271.00 
807.00 
723.00 

1,475.00 

S71.96 
7a  78 
56.75 
53.64 
73.04 

136.66 
81.23 
78.80 
7a  10 

146.36 
78.46 

131.09 
69.70 
78.83 

151.41 

15.82 
5.23 
4.20 
3.97 
5.47 

laio 

6.00 
5.86 
5.18 

ia82 
5.80 
0.69 
5.15 
5.68 

11.19 

•77.28 

I>o 

76.01 

Do 

60.05 

ir^^h  11? 

57.61 

Do 

79.41 

>fBitdi20 

14a  75 

Do 

87.28 

Do 

84.66 

lf«Trh21., 

75.28 

Do 

157. 18 

lfftTX*h?9 

84.26 

Do 

140.78 

lfait^23 

74.85 

ir^^h^ 

82.51 

1fMTth28 

162.60 

1,406,846 

25,232.00 

2,348.10 

174.20 

2,522.30 

Aprns 

43,060 
86,120 
45,873 
43,931 
44,202 
41,656 
85,375 
45,931 
50,843 
45,193 
01,478 
45,4L0 
50,154 
45,691 
44,505 
44,233 
88.354 
45,589 
43,207 

801.00 
561.00 
891.00 
848.00 
040.00 
801.00 

1,340.00 
843.00 

1,087.00 
835.00 

1,647.00 
735.00 

1,007.00 
741.00 
800.00 
704.00 

1,760.00 
829.00 
797.00 

73.27 
60.20 
76.45 
73.22 
73.83 
60.43 

142.20 
76.55 
84.74 
75.32 

152.46 
75.68 
83.50 
75.08 
74.34 
73.72 

147.26 
75.98 
72.01 

5.42 
4.45 

5.66 
5.41 
5.45 
5.13 

ia52 
5.66 
a  26 
5.57 

11.27 
5.60 
a  18 
5.63 
5l48 
5.45 

ia89 
5.63 
5.32 

78.60 

Do 

64.66 

Aprils 

82.10 

April  11 

78.63 

Do 

70.28 

Do 

74.56 

April  15 

152.81 

Do 

82.21 

Do 

01.00 

Do 

80.80 

Do 

163.73 

April  16 

81.28 

April  16 

80.77 

Aprlt25 

81.61 

Do 

70.82 

April  27 

70.17 

Do 

15&15 

April  29 

81.61 

Do 

77.33 

981,785 

18,345. 00 

1,636.32 

120.97 

1,757.20 

MbtI 

48,360 
39,100 
40,796 
40,562 
40,366 
39.996 
42.635 
39,665 
36,723 
40,313 
42,831 
42,317 
41,029 
78,910 
48,438 
39,852 
41,930 
40,272 
37,2£i 
38,423 
43,578 
36,735 
85,046 
43,918 
42,283 
09,406 
40,701 
82,166 
46  287 
77,939 
«,479j 

831.00 
693.00 
722.00 
633.00 
802.00 
647.00 
852.00 
648.00 
572.00 
800.00 
852.00 
661.00 
638.00 

1,435.00 
833.00 
703.00 
658.00 
701.00 
725.00 
750.00 
868.00 
668.00 

1,680.00 
801.00 
841.00 

1,263.00 
810.00 

1,320.00 
028.00 

1,571.00 
013.00 

80.60 
65.16 
68.00 
67.61 
67.28 
66.57 
71.06 
66.10 
61.20 
67.19 
71.39 
7a  52 
68.38 

131. 51 
8a  73 
6a  42 
69.88 
87.12 
62.07 
6104 
72.64 
61.22 

141.74 
73.20 
7a  48 

116.68 
67.93 

136.94 
77.15 

120.90 
75.80 

.^      . 

80.60 

May  2 

4.83 
5.03 
5.00 
4.97 
4.93 
5.25 
4.90 
4.52 
4.97 
6.28 
5.22 
5.06 
9.73 

60.00 

S^4  :                : 

73.02 

^>o:::;:::;::::::;::::::::::::;:::;::::;::: 

72.61 

May  6 , 

72.25 

Do 

71.60 

Do 

76.31 

Do 

71  00 

May 9 

66.72 

Do 

72.16 

May  in 

76.67 

May  13 

75.74 

KylS 

73.45 

^:::!:;;;:;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:: 

141.24 

May  16 

8a  73 

E^^.::::!:;;;;;::::::::::::;::::::::::;::;;: 

4.01 
5.17 
4.06 
4.50 
4.73 
5.37 
4.54 
ia48 
5.41 
5.21 
&55 
5l08 

iai2 

5.70 
0.60 
5.60 

71.33 

May  20 

75.06 

'Do 

72.06 

Do 

6a  66 

May  99 

6a  77 

Do 

78.01 

Do 

65.76 

lMy24_,.--„ 

'^n 

Do 

Do 

75.60 

May  25 

124.23 

U^y  ?>_..-.-, , 

72.06 

Do 

147.06 

Do 

82.86 

Do 

139.50 

Do 

81.46 

1,473,350 

26,037.00 

2,46&61 

63.90 
8a  43 
7&86 

160.65 

2,625.26 

JToiMff 

38,337 
48,260 
46,748 

770.00 
967.00 
Ol&OO 

4.72 
6.05 
Iu64 

68.62 

Do 

8a  38 

Do 

SiS 

8188  WOOD  PULP,  FBiin?  paper,  Bra 

POBT  OT  POBT  EUBON,  MICH.— Oontinuod. 

B§oofd  of  dmnkal  unbUadied  wood  pulp  imporUd  from  Canada  Januarff  1,  1907^  to 

June  i,  i909~-0ontinued. 


Dalib 

Quantfty. 

Valna. 

Duty. 

Counter- 
▼eiUng 
duty. 

doty. 

1007. 
7niM« ....T 

PoundM. 
70,684 
35,243 
37,662 
48,594 
36.792 
88,517 
40,266 
36,287 
-  84,984 
38,062 

ii,6iaoo 

682.00 
746.00 
836.00 
781.00 
767.00 
809.00 
702.00 
1,719.00 
758.00 

8133.81 
6a74 

82.77 
80.00 
•1.33 
04.10 
•7.11 
•0.48 
141.84 
•3.47 

80.83 
4. 84 
464 

•143:  as 

Jans  10 

•8.  OS 

jniMll ..T..., 

•7.41 

JniMlS... .r T 

80.00 

June  14. 

4.63 

4.75 
4.06 
4.47 
ia47 
4.70 

•6.8S 

Do 

•8.94 

Jmie  10 

73.07 

Jnoff  20 

M.05 

Do *. 

183.11 

Jiiim22..... ,...T 

•8.17 

608,455 

11,013.00 

1,014. 10 

68.00 

1,083.00 

Julys 

July© 

53,183 
65.635 
88,022 
46,977 
47.558 
43,9(jO 
45,990 
43,754 
45,091 
48,672 
43,778 
89,720 
43,197 
47,612 
38,383 
47,974 
43,866 
01,705 
45,617 
38,738 
82,238 
44,861 

020.00 
1,001.00 
1,615.00 
043.00 
048.00 
811.00 
010.00 
872.00 
828.00 
888.00 
780.00 
780.00 
868.00 
852.00 
704.00 
053.00 
804.00 
1,645.00 
830.00 
774.00 
1,516.00 
822.00 

8&64 

02.73 
146.64 
78.30 
70.36 
73.36 
76.65 
72.03 
75.16 
81.13 
72.06 
66.20 
71.00 
70.36 
6S.07 
70.06 
78.13 
168.84 
76l03 
64.56 
137.06 
74.77 

88.84 

a86 
11.02 
6l80 
6l86 
6l43 
&67 
&30 
6l50 

aoo 

6.40 
480 
6.33 
6.87 
4.73 
6.01 
6l41 
U.20 
6.62 
4.77 

lais 

6.63 

00.50 

Do... 

167.65 

July  11 

84.00 

Do 

85.13 

Do 

78.68 

July  12 

82.32 

July  13 

78.32 

Do 

•173 

July  15 

87.13 

July  10 

78.36 

Do 

71.00 

July  23 

77.^ 

Do 

85.22 

July  24 

•6.70 

Do 

85.87 

July  25 

78.63 

July  26 

16113 

Do 

81.66 

Do 

•0.33 

July  20 

147. 10 

July  SI 

saso 

1,126,532 

21,062.00 

1,877.30 

132.46 

3,000.85 

August  1 

44,880 
80,681 
02.037 
46,330 
40,888 
45,636 
38,380 
42,150 
43,452 
27.600 
78,066 
33,433 

808.00 

1,706.00 

1,832.00 

851.00 

723.00 

013.00 

676.00 

768.00 

706.00 

475.00 

1,410.00 

654.00 

74.81 
140.47 
163.30 
77.33 
68.15 
76.06 
63.00 
7a  30 
73.43 
46.00 
131.61 
66.74 

6.53 
11.06 
11.34 
&71 
6.04 
6.63 
4.73 
&10 
6. 35 

8a34 

Augusts 

16a  53 

Augusts 

164.73 

August  12 

82.03 

August  13 

73.10 

Do 

n.68 

August  14 

•8.72 

^0 ;i.;::::;::;;;:;:;:::;;::::;:::;; 

76.45 

August  21 

77.77 

^0 ';::::::::;;::::::;:::;:;;;;;:::;; 

•6.00 

August  22 

0.73 
4.13 

141.34 

August  26 

60.86 

623,460 

11,800.00 

1,030.13 

78.41 

1,11X63 

September  SO 

29,322 
43.360 
70,737 
36,957 
42,187 
43,189 
98,275 
29,322 
00.504 
44,408 
40.003 
84,313 

576.00 
864.00 

1,330.00 
673.00 
797.00 
849.00 

1,867.00 
675.00 

1,828.00 
785.00 
700.00 

1,501.00 

4&87 
73.36 

117.90 
•1.50 
7a  33 
71.00 

183.80 
4&87 

15a  00 
74.01 
66.67 

140.62 

6.34 
6.34 
8.73 
4.50 

6.30 
6.33 
IIU 
6.34 

11.16 
6.47 
4.03 

laso 

64.11 

Septembers 

77.60 

Do 

136.62 

SeptemberO 

66.16 

Smtembtfii I..IM.! 

75.52 

Do 

77.31 

September  13 

175.01 

September  IS 

6111 

September  18 

162.15 

September  10 

70.48 

September  23 

71.60 

September  SO 

ifiaoi 

623.345 

11,778.00 

1,038.02 

78.44 

1,117.36 

October  10 

41,368 
115,680 
42,235 
44,250 
43,840 

757.00 
3,097.00 
839.00 
807.00 
772.00 

68.04 
102.80 
70.30 
73.76 
73.06 

6.10 
14.35 
6.30 
6.45 
6.40 

74.04 

October  18 

307.05 

October  28 :.. 

75.50 

Do :. 

70  20 

Do 

78.48 

287,382 

6,273.00 

47a  06 

35.40 

614.  SO 

NoTemberl 

43,066 
81,231 
•7,177 

862.00 
1,442.00 
l,ia3.00 

71.78 
135.38 
145.20 

6.31 

laoo 

ia74 

77.00 

NoremberS 

Do 

146.38 
IM.Q8 

WOOD  PUIiP,  FBINT  PAPEB,  BXa 


8189 


POBT  OF  POBT  HUBOK,  MIOH.^Coiitinued. 


RKordof  thmkdl  vmhUathtd  wood  pulp  tmj 

June  1,  IS^^ 


I  from  Oamada  January  l,  19€7,  lo 
ontinued. 


Data. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Counter- 
▼aUing 
dulyT 

Total 
duty. 

1907. 
KoTtnnlMnr  §..... ..••.<..... ..«.*.. 

Pomidf. 
37,010 
84,645 
35,578 
76,413 
42,658 
43,547 
80,977 
64,935 
87,264 
86,968 
40,860 
42,296 
00,800 
42,691 
43; 746 
78,658 
76,606 
79,912 

8733.00 

1,700.00 

147.00 

1,387.00 

763.00 

868.00 

1,603.00 

1,286.00 

739.00 

702.00 

742.00 

771.00 

1,879.00 

851.00 

782.00 

1,527.00 

1,339.00 

1,596.00 

801.68 
141.07 
42.64 
127.35 
71.10 
72.68 
13496 
106.22 
62.10 
50.94 
68.11 
7a  49 
116.33 
71.16 
71.24 
131.10 
126.01 
133.18 

8156 

ia4i 

8.15 
0.43 
8.30 
8.86 
9.98 
8.01 
150 
143 
8.06 
5.31 
&61 
5.25 
8.37 
0.69 
9.33 
9.86 

868.34 

151  48 

NoTembar? 

Novembers 

45  70 

Do 

136  78 

76  38 

KoTember  13 

77  94 

Do 

14194 

110.23 

Do 

66  69 

Do 

6137 

Do 

73.16 

November  31 

76  70 

Do 

13104 

Do 

76.41 

NbvemberSS 

76  51 

November  27. « ............................... . 

140  79 

Do 

135  33 

Do 

143.04 

1,213,063 

33,671.00 

3,031.71 

149.49 

3,171.30 

December  U 

19,467 
17,970 
44,202 
83,429 
38,676 
110,009 
88,217 
41,875 
14,145 
78,693 
84  368 
13,365 
17,918 
80,058 
40,667 
83,890 
15,704 
12,936 
81,194 
24,844 

152.00 
141.00 
873.00 

1,494.00 
704.00 

3,196.00 
757.00 
824.00 
111.00 

1,422.00 
625.00 
106.00 
141.00 
762.00 
714.00 
847.00 
126.00 
102.00 
345.00 
195.00 

32.45 
39.95 
73.67 

139.04 
64.39 

183.46 
63.69 
69.80 
33.58 

131.16 
57.28 
23.37 
39.87 
65.10 
67.61 
66.48 
35.17 
31.56 
51.99 
41.41 

2.39 
2.20 
5.45 

ia28 

175 
18.66 
171 
6.16 
1.74 
9.70 
126 
1.65 
3.20 
181 
6.00 

84  84 

December  13 

83.15 

Do 

79.13 

Do 

140  S3 

Do 

60.04 

Do 

107  01 

December  14 

08.40 

December  16 

7196 

Do 

35.33 

Do 

14a  86 

Do 

61  52 

December  18 

33.82 

December  19 

82.07 

Do 

69.91 

December  28 

72  61 

December  24 

56.48 

Do 

L04 
1.50 
8.84 
8.06 

38.11 

Decern  bar  38 ......................  a  a .  a  ^ .  4. .... « 

33.15 

Do 

55.83 

December  38 

4147 

750,487.00 

12,587 

1,25a  82 

88.27 

1,839.00 

1908. 
Ja&iuuyS 

121,803 
43,426 
41,915 
71,058 
87,551 
40,800 
87,489 
40,811 
40,875 
40,728 
41,678 
0,400 
87,183 
86,265 

3,818.00 
780.00 
1,048.00 
1,413.00 
741.00 
746.00 
720.00 
743.00 
787.00 
750.00 
832.00 
237.00 
871.00 
80100 

308.00 
72.38 
60.88 

118.43 
63.58 
6&15 
63.48 
68.01 
68.18 
67.88 
60.46 
15l81 
61.97 

ea44 

l&Ol 
&86 

318.08 

Do'. 

77.71 

Tanaary  8 ^ ... . 

09.86 

Do". './.I'//.. 

8.76 
182 
&04 
162 
5l03 
5l03 
5l02 
&14 

137.19 

January  8 

67.20 

Do'. I... 

73.19 

Do 

87.10 

Jsnaary  14........................^ 

73.04 

Janiuuyl? ......*.^.,.^.a  .. 

78.18 

January  20 111111.1 

72.00 

Jantiai7  22 ^1.,       .^ 

7160 

January  24 111111111 

15.81 

Jan  iiary  25 . . . . . . . . . . .  4. . . . .  a . .  4.  a  ^ 

168 

6&55 

Januarys! .............<  " 

6a44 

641,164 

13,603.00 

1,068.68 

68.20 

1,136.78 

Pebniary30 

37,477 
88,187 
88,372 
119.858 

609.00 

714.00 

713.00 

3,156.00 

63.45 
63.65 
63.95 
199.77 

163 
170 
173 
1176 

87.06 

February  31 

68.35 

February  25 

68.68 

February  38 

21153 

233.894 

4,282.00 

889.83 

38.83 

41&64 

Uaich4 

34,232 
89.920 
71.543 
80,764 
88,842 
85,990 
36,989 
70,295 
87,635 
40,034 

726.00 
726.00 

1,386.00 
57&00 
716.00 
700.00 
871.00 

1,846.00 
780.00 
77L00 

57.06 
66.54 

110.38 
6L37 
64.74 
50.98 
6L70 

117.18 
63.73 
6171 

122 
191 
&82 
8.79 
170 
148 
151 
8.68 
164 
108 

61.28 

ilareli9    ..,    ....  . 

7L45 

Do 

128.05 

IferehlO 

56.06 

Do 

60.53 

MarehlO 

6141 

Marrh  18, ,,,, 

66.21 

Do 

12&88 

March  19 

87.86 

Do 

71.84 

3190  WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 

POBT  OF  PORT  HURON,  MIOH.~0oatiDued. 

Record  of  ehmnwal  unblead^ed  toood  pulp  imported  from  Canada  January  t,  19€7,  to 

June  1, 190^— Continued. 


Pate. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dutj. 

Coonter- 
vaUing 
duty. 

Total 
duty. 

1906. 
MftrdilP 

Pound; 
40,832 
86,911 
88,473 
41,491 
42,145 
38,167 
81,473 
35,226 
113,671 
37,600 
83,771 
78,305 
40,836 
40,096 

1788.00 
73a  00 
73&00 
804.00 
812.00 
73&00 

1,467.00 
667.00 

2,064.00 
700.00 

1,508.00 

1,471.00 
775.00 
744.00 

|6a06 
61.52 
64.12 
60.15 
7a  24 
68.61 

135.78 
5a  71 

189.45 
62.68 

139.62 

180.61 
6a  06 
66.83 

I&03 
4.55 

4.74 
&11 
6.19 
4.70 

10.04 
4.34 

14.01 
4.63 

ia32 
9.66 
6.03 
4.94 

178.09 

Do 

66.07 

Do 

6a  86 

Do 

74.26 

Harch20 

7&48 

Do 

6a  81 

Do 

145l88 

Ifax€h23 

63.06 

March  24 

208.46 

lUrcii25 

67.  SI 

Do 

149.94 

Do 

140.16 

Do 

73.09 

If  arch  26.... 

7L77 

1,185,231 

22,448.00 

1,976.44 

146.00 

2,12L44 

April  9 

41.866 
40,338 
77,277 
42,138 
77,632 
38,587 
40,893 
33,584 
36,195 
36,982 
39,351 
39,882 
39,496 
35,789 
37,632 

774.00 
738.00 

1,438.00 
794.00 

1,002.00 
735.00 
770.00 
840.00 
870.00 
654.00 
974.00 
768.00 
724.00 
662.00 
693.00 

69.78 
67.23 

128.80 
70.23 

129.39 
64.31 
68.16 
55.97 
60.33 
61.63 
65.59 
66.47 
65.83 
59.65 
62.72 

5.16 
4.97 
9.52 
6.19 
9.57 
4.75 
6.04 

74.94 

Do::;:;::;;;::;:!:!:;:::!!!::::"::";:... 

72.20 

Do 

13a  32 

April  10 

75.42 

Do 

138.96 

Do 

60.06 

April  11 

73.20 

April  20 

65.97 

April21  

60.33 

April  23 

4.66 

66.19 

April  24 

65.60 

April  25 

4.92 
4.87 
4.41 
4.64 

71.30 

April  27 

7a  70 

Do 

6106 

April  28 

67.36 

657,642 

12,936.00 

1,096.09 

67.60 

1,163.00 

Havl 

42,670 
37,740 
42,596 
34,360 
87,446 
19,575 
44,355 
37,227 

747.00 
694.00 
784.00 
859.00 
936.00 
350.00 
819.00 
677.00 

70.95 
62.90 
70.99 
67.27 
62.41 
32.63 
73.93 
62.04 

5l24 
4.65 
6.26 

76.19 

¥«y6 

67.55 

May  16 

76.24 

Mayt9  

67.27 

Do 

62.41 

Do 

3.60 
6.47 
4.50 

36.13 

May  20 

79.40 

May  28 

66.63 

295,869 

6,866.00 

403.12 

28.70 

621.82 

SUMMARY. 


1907. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

M»y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1908. 

January 

February 

March 


218,540 
113,232 
406,846 
981,785 
473,359 
606,455 
126,532 
623,469 
623,345 
287,382 
,213,053 
750,487 


641,164 
233,894 
1,185,231 
657.642 
295,869 


14,442,285 


^5.00 
^91. 00 
J32.00 
45.00 
'37. 00 
'13.00 
82.00 

soaoo 

"78.00 
72.00 
'71.00 
r^.OO 


12,603.00 

4,282.00 

21,722.00 

12,986.00 

5,866.00 


266,762.00 


12, 03a  96 
1,855.39 
2,348.10 
1,636.32 
2,455.61 
1,014.10 
1,877.39 
1,039.12 
1,038.92 
478.96 
2,021.71 
1,250.82 


1,068.58 

389.82 

1,975.44 

1,096.09 

493.12 


24, 07a  46 


1,718.09 


8160.24 

12,181.90 

187.25 

1,992.64 

174.20 

2,522.80 

12a  97 

1,767.29 

160.65 

2,625.26 

68.99 

1,063.09 

132.46 

2,000.85 

73.41 

1,012.63 

78.44 

1,117.36 

35.40 

514.36 

149.49 

2,171.20 

88.27 

1,839.09 

66.20 

1,13a  78 

28.82 

418.64 

146.00 

2,121.44 

67.60 

1,163.60 

28.70 

621.82 

26, 76a  64 


No  importations  of  filter  mass,  or  filter  stock  imder  paragraph  395, 
during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  Jime  1,  1908. 


WOOD  FTJIiP^  FBINT  PAPEB^  BTa 
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POBT  OF  POBT  HUBON,  XICSC— Contmued. 
Record  <if  priming  paper  impcrUdJrom  Canada  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 


Dttl. 

Qua&tlty. 

Value. 

Dot^. 

Counter^ 
vailing 
duty. 

Total 
duty. 

1907. 
March  18 

PoundM. 
40,761 
38,930 
37,990 
37,473 

S87400 
64400 
689.00 
68a  00 

1122.28 
116.79 
lia97 
112.42 

March  27 

*■'■*■•■ 

March  28 

Mwrh  ».,...„. .T 

156,154 

2,687.00 

466.46 

8465.46 

April  2 

79,127 
53,(iU3 
48,350 
28,544 
48,797 
60,180 
41,912 
37,161 
36,759 
84,532 

1,438.00 
887.00 
878.00 
472.00 
807.00 
938.00 

siaoo 
6iaoo 
7iaoo 

632.00 

287.38 
160.81 
146.05 
85.63 
146.39 
150.54 
125.74 
111.45 
110.28 
10a60 

' 

April  4 

April  8 

Do 

Do 

April  13 

.•,.. 

April  20 

Do 

April  26 

••.•.... 

April  27 

458,955 

8,291.00 

1,376.87 

1,876.87 

MbtI 

39,837 
60,476 
34,406 
41,337 
34,979 
20,232 
78,826 
128,260 
28,620 
88,268 
61,178 
82,030 
48,568 
33,531 
29,838 

745.00 
94400 
637.00 
766.00 
617.00 
879.00 
1,459.00 
2,386.00 
471.00 
708.00 
960.00 
570.00 
899.00 
620.00 
552.00 

119.51 
151.43 
103.22 
12401 
10494 

60.70 
£36.48 
384  78 

85.56 
11480 
153.53 

96.09 

'146.  TO 

100.59 

89.51 

Mays 

Mfry«. T T.T 

Do 

Miiy7 T T T. 

Do 

Do 

May  9 

Mayi4::;:::::;;:;;;;::::;;;:;;;:::::::::;:::: 

MftylO 

Do 

May  21 

May  24 

May  28 

Mfty29 

690.285 

12,712.00 

2,070.85 

2,070.86 

Jones 

100,961 
80,176 
83,927 
41,218 
40,666 
41,873 
35,863 
44,673 

3,719.00 
558.00 
628.00 
763.00 
752.00 
775.00 
663.00 
825.00 

302.88 
90.53 
101.78 
123.65 
122.00 
12Si62 
107.89 
133.72 

"' 

June  10 

June  13 

Jane  17 

Jun^l8    ..X. ..... 

June  24 

June  26 

JaiM29..... 

309,257 

8,683.00 

1,107.77 

1,077.77 

^ 

Jqly5 

45,200 
49,595 
48,452 
87,006 
S7,548 
45,109 
81,846 
40,194 

836.00 
918.00 
806.00 
685.00 
097.00 
835.00 
1,556.00 
74400 

135.60 
14a  79 
14&36 
111.02 
112.04 
135.33 
245.54 
120.68 

Do 

July  8 

JolylS 

July  17 

" 

July  19 

July  25 

July  29 

884,950 

7,167.00 

1,15486 

1,15486 

44,794 
35,947 
44,785 
39,772 
46,844 

829-00 
665.00 
644  00 
736.00 
839.00 

134  38 
107.84 
134  36 
119.82 
136.03 

' 

August  9 

August  10 * 



Do 

Augustas 

210,642 

8,718.00 

631.08 

631.93 

flfpt^fflfN^'f ..  ........ 

72,014 
43,610 
80,844 
88,649 
40,653 
26.036 
45,384 
2,063 

1,832.00 
807.00 
737.00 
706.00 
762.00 
482.00 
839.00 

saoo 

216.06 

isass 

119.53 
115.96 
121.96 
7&11 

"  Do 

B0pt«nbflr4 

September  7 ; 

Do 

■sptBiiihflr  2S 

Do.........*......*......... 

808,253 

5,692.00 

92478 

92478 

2192  WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPES,  EXa 

POBT  OF  POBT  HUBON,  MICH.— Oontmued. 

Record  of  printing  paper  imported  from  Canada  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 

190^— Oontinuea. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

ValMu 

Daty. 

Counter* 
▼aUIng 
duty; 

Total 
duty. 

1007. 
October? 

Poundf. 
89,876 
44,842 

8788.00 
930.00 

8119.63 
13163 

Oetober34 

•    «■ 

84,718 

1,66a  00 

25116 

86,483 
74,000 
36,000 
36,600 
43,200 
42,300 
41,700 
86,200 
76,500 
116,400 
42,700 
84,700 

675.00 

1,406.00 

684.00 

609.00 

781.00 

809.00 

792.00 

688.00 

1,465.00 

8,229.00 

811.00 

1,609.00 

109.45 
222.00 
106.00 
109.60 
129.60 
126.90 
125.10 
10&60 
229.60 
849.20 
128.10 
26109 

December  14 

•16.76 
7.67 
7.77 
9.20 
9.01 
&88 
7.71 
16.20 
3179 
9.09 
1&04 

8237.78 

December  17 

11&87 

December  20 

117.27 

December  24 

138.80 

Dedbmber  27 

135.91 

Do 

133.98 

Do 

116.31 

Do 

346.79 

Do 

373.90 

Do 

137.19 

Do 

273.13 

630,200 

87,400 
40.395 
85,927 

11,977.00 

1,890.60 

13121 
7.06 

3,02180 

100& 
Jmnsry  3;........*........................... 

710.00 
768.00 
683.00 

112.21 
121.19 
107.78 

130.17 

121.19 

February  24 

107.78 

*■*■""""*" 

76,322 

1,461.00 

228.97 

338.07 

SUMMARY. 

1907. 
Mareh 

155,164 
458,955 
690,285 
369,257 
384,950 
210,642 
308,253 
84,718 
36,483 
630,200 

87,400 
76,322 

82,687.00 
8,291.00 

12.012.00 
8,683.00 
7,167.00 
3.713.00 
5,692.00 
1,668.00 
675.00 

11,977.00 

7iaoo 

1,451.00 

8465.46 

1,376.87 

3,070.86 

1,107.77 

1,15186 

631.93 

92178 

25116 

109.46 

l,80a60 

113.31 
228.97 

8465.46 

April 

1,376.87 
3, 07a  86 
1,107.77 
1,154.86 
631.93 

MKf.:::::::;::;:;:::;:;::;:;:;;:;:;;:;:::;:;:: 

June 

July 

AURUSt 

September 

92178 

October 

254  16 

"iiiiii" 

7.96 

109.46 

December 

3,02180 
130.17 

1906. 
January 

T^bmaiy 

328.97 

'•**""**•* 

8,442,619 

66,426.00 

10,327.90 

142.17 

10,47a  07 

Beoordofpulp  toood imported  at  the  port  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  from  Canada,  January  1. 

1908,  to  June  1, 1908. 


Data. 

OoMs. 

Valim 

Duty. 

1007. 
April 

838 

932 
1,266 
4,215 
4.211 
6,253 
4,831 
8,289 

134 

11 

11 
62 
31 

81,606.00 
4,223.00 

4,ooaoo 

15,277.00 
19,606.00 
20.012.00 
23,09100 
11,400.00 
667.00 

4100 

4100 

256.00 

126.00 

Nona. 

Mv."i:"""ii'i'";»"ii^"i^;:i"::::;^;^^";"i:;"i":";:»"";;i": 

JUTM.... 

July 

August 

*'****" 

8ei>t<»mhi(ir. 

October 

November 

Daoamber 

1908. 
January.......... .....T..r....... 

FebniwT. .^..^1^1. 

■...»••• 

lpru!!Z;™ii;!  "I      . "  II  I.  .'."..   .  . ""  I!  i;i 

^.  :iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;:::::iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

24,673 

100,822.00 



WOOD  PUIiP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 

POBT  OF  DBTBOrr,  XIOH. 

Unporti  reeeividjrom  January  1, 1907,  to  Jims  /,  1908. 

mSCHANICALLT  GROUND  WOOD  PULP. 


8198 


Dftteof 
airival. 

QOMltitj. 

Vaioa. 

CoimtW' 
▼ailing 
dutyT 

Qnffbm ..  

1907. 
Jan.     3 
....do... 

POHfMb. 

36,000 
104,442 
146,535 
80,743 
80,126 
71,160 
41,310 
90,490 
118,440 
74883 
87,416 
149,755 
48,746 
53,903 
43,653 
193,320 
87,800 
86,860 
87,417 
80,810 
80,810 
74,834 

87,307 
85,910 
34,092 
49,680 
88,805 
26,400 
55,410 

137,920 
87,800 
75,221 
90,920 
49,940 
80,220 
35.380 
62,363 
31,342 
68,329 
49,100 
60,960 
56,040 
4^830 
37,900 
51,280 
80,700 
57,370 
80,480 
63,436 
80,000 
80,120 

142,100 
90,600 
73,220 
30,550 
20,420 
81,650 
80,350 
26,206 
85,858 
21,723 
51,938 
35,858 
61,610 
80,150 
50,910 
46,700 
74,180 
86,291 

87,800 
86,850 
80,430 
20,270 
82,660 

8226.00 
509.00 
798.00 
440.00 
170.00 
888.00 
225.00 
488.00 
646.00 
748.00 
865.00 
822.00 
926.00 
998.00 
437.00 

1,837.00 
406.00 
479.00 
874.00 
168.00 
168.00 
748.00 
804.00 
500.00 
468.00 
540.00 
646.00 
484.00 
304.00 
322.00 
750.00 
401.00 
752.00 
496.00 
500.00 
165.00 
188.00 
824.00 
818.00 
633.00 
638.00 
827.00 
806.00 
222.00 
156.00 
380.00 
167.00 
802.00 
166.00 
634.00 
164.00 
164.00 
774.00 

1,069lOO 
444.00 
167.00 
111.00 
445.00 
165.00 
143.00 
877.00 
891.00 
283.00 
859.00 
336.00 
164.00 
854.00 
526.00 
839.00 
863.00 
717.00 
428.00 
850.00 
166.00 
132.00 
162.00 

880.00 
87.04 

122.12 
67.29 
25.10 
50.30 
84.43 
75.41 
98.70 
62.36 
81.18 

124.80 
40.62 
44.92 
86.38 

161. 10 
81.50 
30.72 
81.18 
25.68 
25.68 
62.36 
46.48 
3L17 
71.60 
28.41 
41.40 
74.00 
22.00 
46.18 

114.93 
31.50 
62.68 
75.77 
41.62 
25.10 
31.16 
51.97 
36.13 
53.77 
4a  98 
5a  80 
46.70 
84.03 
38.35 
48.78 
35.58 
47.83 
35.40 
63.86 
36.00 
36.10 

118.43 
75.43 
01.08 
35.46 
17.08 
68.04 
35.29 
21.84 
29.88 
18.10 
43.28 
29.88 
51.33 
25.18 
42.43 
88.92 
61.82 
8a  24 
50.76 
81.50 
29.88 
36.86 
16.89 
27.31 

Do... 

813.06 
1&31 

Do 

Jan.     4 
....do... 

Do - 

iao9 

Do 

Jan.     6 
Jan.     7 
Jan.     9 
....do... 

3.77 

Do 

8.90 

Do 

6.17 

Do 

Do 

Jan.   14 
Jan.   15 
do... 

14.81 

Do 

3.81 

Do 

1  40 

Do;::::;::;:;::::::;::::;:;::;;:;::;;;:;;; 

Jan.   16 
....do... 

1&72 

Do 

Do::::::;:::::::::;:::. ;:..;,;:;;:;::::... 

....do... 

Do 

Jan.   18 
Jan.   22 
do... 

1  64 

Do 

7.36 

Do 

Do 

Jan.   23 
Jan.   36 
....do... 

Do... 

1  40 

Do 

8.86 

Do 

....do... 

8.85 

Do 

Jan.   80 
Feb.    1 
....do... 

3.81 

Do. 

6.97 

Do 

4.61 

Do 

do... 

10  78 

Do 

....do... 

4.30 

Do 

do... 

Do 

Feb.    5 
Feb.    7 
Feb.    8 
Feb.  12 
....do... 

11  OS 

Do 

Do 

6.93 

Do 

8.07 

•     Do 

Do 

....do... 

3.83 

Do 

..do... 

11.87 

Do 

Feb.  16 
...do 

Do 

8.70 

Do 

Feb.  18 
...do 

3.17 

Do 

3.84 

Do 

Feb.  28 
...do.... 

1  18 

Do 

3.88 

Do 

Feb.  25 
...do 

6.14 

Do 

7.83 

Do 

Feb.  36 
do..  . 

7  01 

Do . 

tu 

Do 

Feb.  37 

Feb.  28 

Mar.    1 

do. .  . 

Do 

8.41 

Do 

8.84 

Do 

8.93 

Do 

Mar.    4 
..  do 

8.81 

Do 

188 

Do 

...do 

8.75 

Do 

Mar.    6 
do 

8.77 

Do 

17.78 

Do;:::;::;;;:::;:;;;:;;;::;;::;::;;:::::;: 

...do 

Do 

Mar.  11 
...do 

i'ii 

Do 

8.82 

Do 

:;  dS:; ; 

3.55 

Do 

...do 

ia2i 

Do 

Mar.  18 
do 

8.80 

Do 

8.28 

Do 

Mar.  14 
do  .  . 

1.35 

Do 

Do 

Mar.  15 
...do..  . 

8.49 

Do 

1.35 

Do 

Mar.  16 
...do..  . 

7  70 

Do 

8.77 

Do 

.  do 

aso 

Do;:;:;;:::;;;;;;;;;:;;;:;:;:;;;;::::;;;;; 

Mar.  18 
...do.. 

Do 

Do 

...do 

1.86 

Do;:::::::::::.:::::::::;:;::;:::;::::;:;: 

Mar.  20 
Mar.  22 

...do 

iS 

Do 

Do :::::::  :.: 

1.86 

K::::::::::;:::::::::::::::;::;:;::::::: 

Mar.  23 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  25 

8.81 

S:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

2.54 

4.08 

2194  WOOD  PULP,  PBIKT  PAPEB,  BTO. 

l^OBT  OF  DBTBOZT,  lEECH.— Contmued. 
'  ImporU  received  from  January  2, 1907,  to  June  1,  i90^— Continued. 
ICBCHANICALLY  OROUND  WOOD  FULF-Contlniied. 


Whence  anriTBd. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Qnantttj. 

Vtloa. 

«• 

Cotmtaw 
▼aiUnc 
dutyT 

Ouebeo ...............^..*r.. 

1907. 
Apr.    8 
...do 

Poundt. 
48,750 
86;8S8 
00,730 
85,740 
85,858 
17,601 

179,290 
85,920 
81,181 
85,961 
22,553 
18,245 

155,905 
23,386 
18,262 
15,684 
81,181 
86,229 
80,100 
80,100 
48,000 
34,020 
22,580 
27,950 
27,950 
27,960 
27,000 
57,700 
25,800 
84,620 
22,680 
84.020 
84,620 
45,000 
34,620 
35,858 
36,291 
60,610 
46,160 
34,620 
45.360 
84,620 
84,620 
57,600 
36,229 
65,931 
59,900 
86,750 
34,400 
34,620 

817,896 
29,826 
80,490 
35,858 
72,086 
28,720 
63,680 
35,220 
71,839 
31.181 
34,627 
84,627 
60,200 
29,826 

176,173 
23,926 
46,170 
36, 167 
50,960 
62.792 
23,085 
75,252 
62,362 
81,611 
81,700 
96.535 

1278.00 
850.00 
894.00 
404.00 
860.00 
817.00 

1,703.00 
859.00 
859.00 
878.00 
173.00 
188.00 

1,481.00 
269.00 
180.00 
18a  00 
850.00 
862.00 
211.00 
211.00 
288.00 
450.00 
294.00 
196.00 
196.00 
196.00 
218.00 
682.00 
181.00 
409.00 
818.00 
476.00 
409.00 
863.00 
450.00 
89400 
417.00 
408.00 
645.00 
859.00 
536.00 
409.00 
409.00 
840.00 
399.00 
791.00 
337.00 
698.00 
206.00 
409.00 

8,756.00 
298.00 
172.00 
412.00 
793.00 
339.00 
362.00 
416.00 
790.00 
359.00 
400.00 
409.00 
302.00 
343.00 

2,081.00 
197.00 
546.00 
406.00 
344.00 
691.00 
273.00 
827.00 
686.00 
864.00 
672.00 
676.00 

84a  68 
29.88 

fiaei 

29.78 
20.88 
14.87 

149.41 
20.93 
25.98 
29.98 
18.80 
18.20 

129.92 
19.49 
15.22 
13.07 
25.98 
80.19 
25.09 
26.00 
40.00 
28.85 
18.82 
23.29 
23.29 
23.29 
22.50 
48.08 
21.50 
28.85 
18.00 
28.35 
28.85 
37.50 
28.85 
29.88 
3a  24 
80.51 
38.47 
28.85 
87.80 
28.85 
28.85 
48.00 
80.19 
54.94 
49.92 
30.63 
28.67 
28.85 

264.91 
24.86 
28.41 
29.88 
60.07 
23.94 
44.73 
29.35 
50.87 
25.98 
2&88 
28.88 
50.17 
24.86 

146.81 
19.94 
38.48 
30.14 
42.47 
52.33 
19.24 
62.71 
51.97 
26.84 
68.08 
8145 

Do 

81.  as 

Do 

...do.... 

7.S 

Do 

Apr.    9 
Apr.  17 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  29 
May     1 

^5  ' 

Do 

L85 

Do  

Do 

8l71 

Do 

1.35 

Do 

LIT 

Do 

L85 

Do       ..            

May     8 
May    9 
May  10 
May  16 
May  20 
May  22 
...do 

Do 

Do 

6.85 

Do 

.88 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1.17 

Do 

...do.... 

1.80 

Do 

May  27 
May  28 
May  29 
...do.... 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Do 

Do 

June    1 
June    3 
June    4 
June  10 
June  11 
June  15 
June  18 
...do 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Quebec 

Do 

...do 

Do 

...do 

Do 

June  18 
June  19 
June  20 
June  22 
....do  .. 

Do::::.::.::;;:::;:;;:;:::::::;::;:::;:::: 

Do 

Do 

1.35 

Do 

L88 

Do 

June  24 
....do.... 

Do 

Do 

....do.... 

Do;;::...v;;:;;;;;;;;:;;;;:;;:::;::;;;::; 

June  25 
June  26 
....do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

™Jo' 

Do 

1.86 

Quebec 

^%1 

July     6 
July    6 
July  10 
July  U 
.do 

2.47 

Do 

Kew  RninswlnV , , , . . 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Do 

Do 

LIS 

Ontario 

Quebec 

LOB 

Do 

...do 

8.70 

Do 

...do 

Ontario 

Quebec , 

Do 

.do.... 

2.  TO 

Do 

...do 

LIT 

Do 

.do 

Do 

July  18 
...do 

Ontario 

Quebec 

...do 

""Lia 

Do 

.do 

Do 

...do 

L72 

Do 

July  23 
...do 

Do 

LS6 

Do 

.do 

Do 

July  25 
...do 

2.84 

Do 

Do 

July  30 
...do.... 

Do 

9l84 

Do 

.do 

L19 

Ontario 

Aug.    7 
...do 

Do 

■••••■•••• 

WOOD  PUIP,  PBOTT  PAPEB,  BTO. 

FOBT  OF  DBTBOZT,  iaOH.--0ontmued. 

BnporU  received  from  January  1, 19C7,  to  June  2,  i909--0ontinu6d. 

MECHANICALLT  GROUND  WOOD  FULP-Oontinued. 


3196 


Wbenoe  iRfved. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

SpeeUlc 

Counter- 
vallinx 
dutyT 

Qaebeo 

1907. 
Aug.  12 
.  .do  .... 

Poundt. 
68,222 
68,350 
68,114 
80,334 
29,724 
61,600 
62,684 
31,570 
31,181 
36,840 
91,983 
97,730 
81,181 
73,580 
82,250 
85,235 
81,181 
183,540 
68,501 
66  480 
80,270 
62,350 
23,085 
84,627 
71,716 
64,500 
27,900 
71,716 
80,750 
81.540 
166,292 
86,000 
35,858 
35,858 
77,716 
35,858 
156,467 
111,496 
83,850 
79,980 
184,901 
177,108 
85,858 
60,244 
85,858 
123,220 
69,625 
185,510 
146,000 
47,255 
67,600 
28,800 
71,716 
30,100 
208,497 
20,930 
90,300 
205,460 
37,417 
87,546 
28.800 
29,240 
47,780 
35,240 
251,710 
198.528 
02,362 
88.160 
71,716 
88,170 
35,858 
35,240 
64,600 
188,871 
176,465 
84.080 

S606.00 
34&00 
726.00 
88100 
842.00 
362.00 
690.00 
363.00 
359.00 
423.00 

1,012.00 
616.00 
859.00 
463.00 
223.00 
416.00 
360.00 
842.00 
764.00 
72a  00 
191.00 
437.00 
273.00 
409.00 
861.00 
406.00 
196.00 
789.00 
609.00 
126.00 

1,040.00 
551.00 
412.00 
412.00 
789.00 
412.00 
986.00 
703.00 
588.00 
480.00 
876.00 

1,179.00 
412.00 
652.00 
412.00 
776,00 
402.00 

1,046.00 
920.00 
543.00 
346.00 
173.00 
789.00 
311.00 

1,349.0b 
117.00 
542.00 

1,294.00 
430.00 
875.00 
173.00 
880.00 
665.00 
458.00 

1,686.00 

1,251.00 
748.00 
630.00 
789.00 
215.00 
412.00 
458.00 
462.00 
887.00 

1,112.00 
400.00 

862.60 
4&62 
62.60 
66.95 
24.77 
48.00 
62.24 
26.30 
25.98 
29.87 
76.66 
81.44 
25.98 
61.32 
26.88 
29.36 
26.98 

111.28 
57.06 
64.67 
26.23 
61.96 
19.24 
28.86 
69.76 
63.75 
23.26 
69.76 
67.29 
26.28 

138.56 
71.67 
29.88 
29.88 
81.76 
29.88 

13a  39 
92.91 
09.88 
66.65 

112.42 

147.59 
29.88 
49.37 
29.88 

102.68 
49.69 

154.59 

121.67 
89.38 
48.00 
24.00 
60.76 
25.08 

173.75 
17.44 
75.25 

171.22 
31.18 
81.29 
24.00 
24.37 
39.82 
29.37 

209.76 

165.44 
61.97 
73.46 
69.76 
81.81 
29.88 
29.37 
68.76 

116.56 

147.06 
2&86 

7.80 
2.37 
8.01 
1.12 

Do 

Do 

Aug.  20 

Do 

Do 

...do 

Do 

...do 

Do 

Aug.  26 
.do 

2.85 

1.18 
1.17 

Do 

Do 

do     .. 

Do 

Aug.  27 

Do 

8.4S 

Do 

Do 

Sept  11 

L17 
0.20 

Do 

Ontario 

B^UU 

Quebec 

Do : 

Sept.  16 

L17 
16.60 
2.67 
2.46 
8.78 

Do 

Do 

Do 

8e^t.« 

Do 

Ontario 

Bey.  21 

Qaebec 

Do 

s^ta 

Do 

2.6» 
8.06 

Do 

Sept.  26 

Sept.  28 

Oct.     2 

do    .. 

Ontario 

Quebec 

2.6» 

laio 

Do 

Do 

Oct.     3 
Oct.     6 

...do 

Oct.     7 
do 

Do 

20.  T9 

Ontario 

Quebec 

1.36 
1.35 
2.60 
1.35 
19.66 
18.94 

Do 

Do *.1".!M..I....! 

.    do  ..  . 

Do 

Cot.     8 
.do. 

Do 

Do 

Oct.     9 
Oct.   14 
...do 

Ontario :.'...:. 

Do 

Quebec 

Oct.   16 

...do 

.do 

16.86 

22.14 

1.35 

2.22 

1.36 

15.40 

7.45 

23.19 

18.25 

L77 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oct.   21 
.  .do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Oct.  22 
do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do ;.!.;...' 

do 

Do 

Oct.   23 
...do 

Do 

Do 

do 

2.e» 

Ontario ]/,',' 

Oct.   25 
...do  .... 

Quebec 

26.06 
2.62 

Do :.;;:::::::.::.::::::: 

do 

Ontario 

Oct.  28 

Oct.   29 

do 

Quebec 

26.68 
1.40 
1.41 

Do 

Do ::: 

do 

Do 

Oct.   30 
Nov.    1 

...do 

do     . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do 

81.47 
24.82 
2.34 

Do 

Nov.    4 
do 

Do ::'::' 

Ontario 

Nov.    6 
do 

Quebec I 

2.6» 
4.77 
1.86 

Do....;..;..;::::       : 

do 

Do :' 

do 

Do 

...do 

Ontario : 

Nov.    8 
Nov.    9 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  U 

.......... 

Quebec 

17. 4» 
28.06 

Do 

Do :....;;;:;;:;;;:;;;;;;;;: 

2196  WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPE&,  EXa 

POBT  OF  DBTBOZT,  MICH.— Continued. 

Importi  received  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  i90^— Continaed. 

ICBCHANICALLY  QBOUND  WOOD  PULP— Continued. 


Whence  arrived. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

"UGiSr/ 

Coontaw 
vaiUnf 
doty. 

Qmbeo 

1907. 
Nov.  14 
...do 

Pounds, 
34,620 

145,517 

123,993 
32,250 

146,630 
35.858 
59,243 
71,712 

166,830 

116,330 
31,181 
30,912 
61,286 
86,430 
94,380 
71,716 

123,150 
64,350 
30,643 
65,480 
66,480 
85,920 
71,820 
69.860 
35,858 
71,716 
65,480 
32,250 
57,960 

216,720 
94,669 

217,170 
25,800 

164,991 
35,858 
41,800 
31,288 
67,270 
05,004 
38,700 

155,772 
35,549 

127,482 
32,500 
66,830 

123,390 
84,000 
61,960 

111,946 

77,400 
102,930 
80,912 
87,170 
68,780 
63,750 
02,310 
142,199 
101,830 
178.617 
80,100 
71,820 
33,326 
86,549 
162,860 
68,050 
85,640 
85,858 
85,640 
88,480 
86.280 
24,368 
S7,170 
25,660 

8409.00 
917.00 
787.00 
226100 
866.00 
412.00 
662.00 
861.00 

1,046.00 
928.00 
350.00 
365.00 
674.00 
619.00 
696.00 
789.00 
776.00 
708.00 
352.00 
753.00 
72a  00 
424.00 
849.00 
707.00 
412.00 
789.00 
753.00 
194.00 
685.00 

2,994.00 
696.00 

l,368w00 
181.00 
976.00 
412.00 
263.00 
360.00 
401.00 
428.00 
271.00 

1,012.00 
409.00 
803.00 
244.00 
358.00 
777.00 
992.00 
39a  00 
706.00 

466.00 
649.00 
365.00 
439.00 
803.00 
sn.  00 
68L00 
704.00 
641.00 

1,138.00 
21L0O 
840.00 
200.00 
409.00 

1,036.00 
407.00 
409.00 
41X00 
409.00 
668.00 
417.00 
288.00 
430.00 
818.00 

C&85 

121.26 

103.33 
26.88 

122.19 
29.88 
«.37 
60.76 

13&19 
96.94 
25.96 
25.76 
61.07 
73.03 
78.66 
69.76 

102.68 
63.68 
25.64 
64.57 
64.57 
29.93 
69.85 
«.80 
29.88 
50.76 
64.57 
26.88 
48.30 

180.60 
78.81 

18a  96 
21.50 

128.16 
20.88 
84.83 
96.07 
47.72 
T9.17 
32.26 

129.81 
29.62 

10a24 
27.08 
47.36 

102.88 
7a  00 
6L63 
98.80 

6160 
86.78 
26.76 
80.98 
4&96 
44.79 
76.93 

118.60 
84.85 

148.88 
26.06 
69.86 
27.n 
20.68 

186.71 
48.87 
20.68 
20.88 
20.62 
n.78 
20.40 
9a  81 
8a  06 
tL9B 

^    Do.... 

818.19 

Do 

Nov.  16 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  18 
...do 

16.60 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

1.36 

OQBbeo 

Nov.  19 
...do 

2.28 

^eSv;:::;::::::::::;:::::::::::::::;:::;::: 

2.60 

Do 

Nov.  20 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  25 

...do 

...do 

9a  73 

Do 

14.54 

Do 

1.17 

Do 

L16 

.  Do 

Do 

3.30 

Do 

Nov.  20 
...do.... 

11.80 

Do 

3.60 

Do 

...do 

15.30 

Do 

...do 

3.41 

Do 

Dec.    2 
...do 

1.16 

Do 

3.46 

Do 

Deo.    3 
...do 

3.46 

Do 

Do 

...do 

...do 

Do 

Do 

Dec.    4 
...do 

1.35 

Do 

3.69 

Do 

Dec.     6 
Dec    7 
Dec.  10 
Deo.  11 
...do.... 

3.46 

Ontario 

Onebeo 

Do 

Do 

11.88 

Do 

...do 

37.16 

Ontario 

Dec.  12 
Dea  16 
...do.... 

Qnebeo 

19i87 

^Do.::::;:;;::;::::::::;:::::;;:;;::;;::::: 

L35 

Do 

Dea   17 
...do.... 

6.23 

Do 

L17 

Do - 

...do.... 

7.16 

Do 

Dec  18 
Deo.  20 
Deo.  21 
Dec  23 
...do.... 

Ontario 

Qnebeo 

10.47 

bo.. ..I I.. I... 

1.33 

Do 

15.03 

Do 

...do.... 

106 

Do 

Dec.  27 
Dec.  30 
Dec.  81 
...do.... 

7.10 

Do 

ILH 

Do 

Do 

7.75 

Do 

...do.... 

18.98 

Do 

1908. 
Jan.     4 
...do.... 

Do:!ii:;;:::""::;;::;::";;:;:;:::::::;: 

13.86 

Do 

Jan.     9 
...do.... 
Jan.   14 
Jan.   13 
Jan.   16 
Jan.  23 
...do.... 

L16 

Do:!!!:;:::::;:;;::::::;::;:;:;;:;::;::;:; 

Do 

T.36 

Do 

Do 

1L54 

Do;:!!;:;:;;;;;;:;::::;;;;;;:;;;::;:;;:;;; 

17.78 

Do 

12.75 

Do:;!;:::;;;;:;;;::::::::;;;;:;;;;::;:::;: 

Jan.  25 
Jan.  27 
Jan.   80 
Feb.    1 
...do.... 

33LS3 

Do 

Do 

Ontario.... 

SSSSo^^:: :               ; 

LS3 

^^;;.;:;;:;;;;;;;;:;:;::;::;;;;:;;:;;:;:; 

Feb.    6 
Feb.  11 

...do.... 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  18 

...do.... 

...do.... 
Feb.  19 

...do.... 

...do.... 

9a  36 

Ontario 

^wJS? 

Do - 

LS3 
L34 

Do;:;;;::;:;!!!:!!;:;;:;;::;;:::;;:::::::: 

L88 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  !!!!!!!!!! !! 

Do:!:::;!:!!!::!::!:!!!;;:::;::::;:;:;:::: 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PBIKT  PAP£B,  BXa 

POBT  OF  DBTBOZT,  MICH.— Continued. 

hnporti  received  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908— Conthm^ 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  WOOD  PULP-Contliiafld. 


8197 


WJMDOS  ftff  lV6d. 


Date  Of 
arrival. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Jpedllo 
duty. 


Coonter- 
yaUlng 
duty; 


Quebec. 

Do., 

I>o.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 
Quebec.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 
Quebec.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 
Quebec.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Quebec.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 
Quebec.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 

8uebec.. 
ntarlo. 
Quebec.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.- 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 

Do.. 
Quebec.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Ontario., 
Quebec.. 


1908. 
Feb.  19 
..do.... 
Feb.  34 
..do.... 
..do 

do 


Feb.  25 
Feb.  27 
..do.... 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  a 
..do. ... 
..do.... 


do.... 
Mar.  6 
Mar.  6 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  23 
..do.... 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  2; 
Mar.  30 
..do.... 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  2 
Apr.  8 
Apr.    8 

.do.. 


Apr.  6 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  15 
.do.. 


Apr.  17 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  23 

Apr.  24 

Apr.  27 

...do 


.do..  . 
May  1 
May    4 

..do 

May  11 
May  12 

...do 

May  15 
May  20 
May  21 
May  26 

..do 

..do 

..do 


do. 
May  20 
May  27 


Pounds. 
20,020 
33,244 
68,050 
30,540 
76,800 
74,970 

108,790 
87,170 
88,420 
85,549 
67,600 
83,540 
T0,47« 
35,240 
28.800 
48,000 
27,950 
85.554 
35.858 
85,140 
05,030 
61.336 
35,547 
67,600 
34,400 
35,239 
38,000 
81,820 
82.130 
67,600 
35,549 
75,680 
26,396 
34.400 
19.200 
86,540 
45,774 
71,010 
24,796 
40,820 
69,730 

161,680 
85,858 
60,730 
87,800 
22,982 
85,858 
64,500 

119.540 


370.000 
60.958 
57,620 
27,276 
27,176 
88,099 

107,930 
72,108 
87,625 

127.130 


$152.00 
405.00 
407.00 
432.00 
906.00 
886.00 
652.00 
439.00 
500.00 
400.00 
846.00 
201.00 
811.00 
405.00 
173.00 
288.00 
196.00 
400.00 
412.00 

5iaoo 

570.00 
487.00 
409.00 
84&00 
241.00 
405.00 
885.00 
502.00 
241.00 
846.00 
409.00 
454  00 
19&00 
241.00 
115l00 
29a  00 
86100 
447.00 
19&00 
254.00 
47800 
970.00 
412.00 
883.00 
805.00 
264.00 
412.00 
462.00 
717.00 
823.00 
842.00 
884.00 
404.00 
205.00 
203.00 
1,013.00 
680.00 
56a  00 
226.00 

8oaoo 


116.68 
27.70 
48.38 
30.45 
64.05 
62.48 
90.66 
80.98 
82.02 
29.62 
48.00 
27.95 
58.73 
29.87 
24.00 
4a  00 
23.29 
29.62 
29.88 
70.93 
79.19 
61.11 
39.62 
48.00 
28.67 
29.37 
81.66 
67.77 
36.78 
4&00 
20.62 
63.07 
21.99 
28.67 
16.00 
80.45 
88.15 
60.17 
3a  66 
83.60 
49.77 

184.73 
39.88 
60.61 
81.50 
19.15 
39.88 
63.75 
99.62 
39.88 

225.00 
50.80 
4&03 
22.73 
22.65 
73.42 
89.94 
60.09 
31.35 

105l94 


32,569,766     186,844.00 


83.50 
1.33 


LS8 


3.64 
L33 


L88 

L84 


1.88 
'i.*33 


4.08 
'L88 


L85 


L85 


1.85 
88.76 


8.81 


18,709.74      1,38a  08 


CHEMICAL  UNBLEACHED  WOOD  PULP. 


Quebec.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 
Quebec.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

D0.. 


1907. 
Jan.     3 
...do 

.do.. 


Jan.     4 
Jan.     6 

...do 

...do 


18,076 
18,074 
47,788 
86,845 
85,558 
84,813 
18,067 


8267.00 
367.00 
822.00 
672.00 
642.00 
653.00 
360.00 


83au 

8a  12 
79.65 
61.41 
60.26 
56.08 

sail 


18.38 

8.38 


4.64 
4.88 
4.39 
8.38 


2198  WOOD  PXTIiP,  FRimT  PAPB&,  BTO. 

POBT  OF  DBTBOZT,  XXOH.>-Gaiitmued. 

impoftf  received Jrom  January  1,  J907,  to  June  2, 190^— Gontinaed. 

CHBMICALLT  UNBLBACHED  WOOD  PULP— Oontinuad. 


Wbanoe  iirlTsd. 

Date  of 
anivsl. 

Quantltj. 

Vtlna. 

Bpedflo 
duty. 

Countcr- 
▼aUlDf 
duty. 

New  Bninewick. ................... ^^^.^^.r..-- 

1007. 
Jan.     7 
...do 

PoundM. 
87,768 
22,332 
18,030 
24,127 
18,033 
18^066 
18,067 
24,446 
24,147 
24,089 

S;^ 

48,360 
24,095 
39,338 
24.076 
22,687 
47,840 
44,668 
22,654 
18,042 
48  490 
18,087 
45,449 
46,260 
80,231 
38.366 
22,152 
34,128 
48,256 
38,850 
58,187 
48,399 
18,081 
27,056 
48,893 
27,087 
23,900 
34,219 
24,115 
34,089 
34,034 
18,074 
35,280 
53,796 
18,031 
48.399 
22,272 
48,386 
44,352 
47,580 
47,918 
22,887 
48,204 
47,840 
15,255 
48,438 
38,806 
24,232 
47,100 
46,850 
34,375 
46,700 
43,780 
15,220 
70,490 
73,827 
54,950 
53,429 
51,260 
60,662 
40,796 
52,760 
42,463 

8666.00 

884.00 
266.00 
415.00 
266.00 
266.00 
266.00 
430.00 
447.00 
441.00 
545.00 
460.00 
832.00 
441.00 
724.00 
414.00 
333.00 
875.00 
767.00 
333.00 
366.00 
834.00 
367.00 
682.00 
796.00 
1,391.00 
575,00 
410.00 
496.00 
830.00 
624.00 
796.00 
832.00 
267.00 
399.00 
841.00 
400.00 
411.00 
417.00 
441.00 
414.00 
440.00 
267.00 
399.00 
964.00 
266.00 
886.00 
408.00 
832.00 
812.00 
818.00 
834.00 
338.00 
829.00 
875.00 
225.00 
886.00 
771.00 
443.00 
862.00 
806.00 
446.00 
803.00 
736.00 
224.00 
1,431.00 
1,351.00 
1,006.00 
1,059.00 
882.00 
962.00 
1,036.00 
907.00 
846.00 

882.03 
87.22 
80.06 
40.21 
30.05 
3a  09 
3a  11 
4D.74 
4a  25 
4a  15 
60.60 
43.87 
8a  60 
40.16 
65.66 
4a  18 
37.65 
79.73 
74.28 
37.60 
3a  07 
8a  82 
3a  15 
75.75 
77.08 

133.72 
63.94 
36.92 
4a  21 
80.43 
64.75 
88.66 
80.67 
30.14 
45.09 
81.49 
45.15 
89.83 
40.37 
40.19 
40.15 
40.04 
30.12 
42.13 
89.66 
30.05 
8a  67 
37.13 
80.64 
73.92 
79.30 
79.86 
88.15 
80.34 
79.73 
25.43 
8a  73 
64.68 
4a  39 
78.50 
78.06 
40.63 
77.83 
71.30 
35.37 

117.48 

123.05 
91.58 
89.05 
85.42 
84.44 
82.99 
87.98 
7a  78 

Ontario              •  •  ■  ••••••■•■■•••■•■•....•••• 

Quebec 

Jan.     8 
Jan.   10 
Jan.   13 
...do 

83.22 

Ontario      u. 

Ouebeo......... 

8.23 

Do 

8.23 

Do 

...do 

8.23 

Ontario 

Jan.   14 
...do 

Do                          

Do 

...do 

Wa-v  Rmnn^rlr               

Jan.    17 
Jan.    18 
Jan.   35 
...do 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Quebeo 

Jan.   28 
Jan.   31 
Feb.    4 
...do 

4.86 

Ontario 

Quebec 

4.08 

Ontario 

Do 

Feb.    6 
...do 

Quebeo 

4.01 

Do 

Feb.  13 
Feb.  13 
...do 

8.23 

Ontario 

Quebec 

8.83 

New  Bmnswiok r ...  ^  x ....,  - 

...do 

Ontario           .    w 

Feb.  16 
Feb.  18 
...do 

Do        

0.88 

New  Brunswick. 

Ontario 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  31 

do.    .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Feb.  25 
Feb.  26 
Mar.  21 
Mar.    4 
Mar.    9 
...do 

4.70 

New  Bnin»wick.... 

Ontario 

Quebec 

8.23 

Do 

4.83 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Mar.  11 
...do 

4.82 

Ontario 

Do 

Mar.  18 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  25 
...do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Quebeo 

8.23 

Do 

Mar.  27 

Ontario. 

Quebeo 

3.33 

Ontario. 

Apr.    6 
Apr.    8 
Apr.    9 
Apr.  26 
.do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  27 
Apr.  29 
May     2 
May     4 
May     7 
May   11 
May   14 
May  16 
May   17 
May  20 
May  24 
May  27 
May  31 
June    4 
...do 

Do 

4.00 

Do 

Do 

3.78 

Ontario 

Quebeo 

4.78 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Quebeo 

3.73 

Do 

Do 

...do 

Ontario 

June  18 
June  19 
June  24 
June  26 
July    5 
July  11 
July  16 

Do 

6^68 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do::;::;;;:!:;;:;:;::;;;::;:::;;:;;;:;;::; 

Qn*eo 

i'ii 

WOOD  PULP,  PRIKT  PAPEB,  ETO. 

POBT  OF  DETBOrr,  MICH.— Continued. 

Importi  received  from  January  1,  1907  ^  to  June  i,  790^— Continued. 

CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHED  WOOD  PULP— Continued. 
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Whence  mrrlTed. 


Date  of 
arrival. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Bpedflo 
duty. 


Counter 
vailing 
duty. 


Ontario. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Quebec.. 
Ontario. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Queb«;.. 
Ontario. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Qu<»boc-. 
Ontario. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Soebec.. 
ntario. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Quebec.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Qoebeo.. 
Ontario. 
Quebec.. 
Ontario. 

Do.. 
Qosbec.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 
Quebec.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Ontario. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


1907. 
July   16 
July   18 
July  23 

...do 

July  24 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Aug.  7 
Aug.    0 

...do 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  20 

...do 

Aug.  27 
Sept.  4 
Sept.  7 
Sept  0 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  19 

...do 

Sept.  24 

Oct.*"i 
Oct.  3 
Oct.   16 

...do 

Oct.  18 
Oct.  22 
Oct.  23 
Oct.   28 

...do 

Oct.  29 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  4 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  0 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
Dec.  4 
Dec.   10 

...do 

Dec.  18 
Dec.  27 

...do..... 
Dec.  30 
Dec.  31 

1908. 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  13 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  19 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  31 
May  5 
May  25 


Pounds. 
&5.890 
63,  .500 
62,875 
27,002 
24,6(« 
25,184 
31.470 
61,700 
14.851 
64.990 
55,198 
35.207 
18.024 
25.170 
49.530 
63,250 
65.120 
63.480 
68.744 
64,431 
21.375 
63.690 
63.805 
62,025 
63,200 
66.160 
60.976 
50.688 
54.990 
65.589 
63.397 
64,340 
61.050 
18.099 
53.040 
50.960 
49.852 
18.027 
18,057 
61,570 
61.025 
62.332 
18.000 
50.570 
18.000 
21.520 
24.713 
36.000 
45.141 
18.000 
48.230 
45.600 
48.230 
88,000 


22.800 
14,923 
72,540 
48,334 
31,518 
41,930 
23.543 
47.944 
46.000 
46.904 
24.141 
47.788 
24,070 
60.678 
23,465 


$1,103.00 

926.00 

1,100.00 

379.00 

494.00 

429.00 

045.00 

889.00 

214.00 

1,127.00 

949.00 

662.00 

266.00 

473.00 

852  00 

1,001.00 

1,130.00 

926.00 

1,204.00 

936.00 

641.00 

923.00 

1,103.00 

905.00 

1,000.00 

1.151.00 

1,230.00 

872.00 

1,034.00 

1,028.00 

988.00 

1,005.00 

944.00 

267.00 

1,103.00 

1,045.00 

1,037.00 

266.00 

266.00 

1,057.00 

1,061.00 

1,089.00 

266.00 

1,037.00 

266.00 

644.00 

457.00 

451.00 

666.00 

226.00 

989.00 

673.00 

1,003.00 

561.00 


336.00 
320.00 
1,415.00 
943.00 
683.00 
818.00 
459.00 
935.00 
897.00 
915.00 
464.00 
932.00 
4(>2.00 
9()2.00 
435.00 


S93.16 
89.17 
88.13 
45.00 
41.16 
41.97 
62.45 
86.17 
24.75 
91.65 

.92.00 
68  68 
30.04 
41.95 
82  50 
88.75 
91.87 
89.15 
97.90 
90.72 
43.96 
89.48 
89.07 
87.71 
88  67 
03.60 
99.96 
84.48 
91.65 
92.65 
89.00 
90.57 
85.08 
30.17 
88.40 
84.93 
83.09 
80.05 

saoo 

85.95 
86  04 
87.22 
30.00 
84.28 
30.00 
44.20 
41.19 
60.00 
75  24 
30.00 
80.  .Vt 
71.00 
80.38 
13.33 


saoo 

24.87 
120  90 
80  56 
52.53 
78  23 

39  24 
79.91 
7a  67 
7&17 

40  23 
79.15 
40.12 
84.46 
39.11 


6,765,833 


103,476.00 


9,609.79 


401d7— No.  80—08- 


2200  WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 

PORT  OF  DET&OIT,  MICH.--Continued. 

ImporU  received/rom  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908 — Continued. 

NEWS-PRINT  PAPER. 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Specific 
duty. 

Cc  nter- 
▼   ling 
d.ty.* 

Ont>ir1o......... 

1907. 
Jan.     9 
Jan.    10 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  29 
...do 

PouiuU. 
32,013 
32.380 

150.800 

239,400 
34.000 

243.400 
40.000 

131,400 
77.200 
30,400 
43.900 
29.200 

126,000 
38,048 

153.400 
36,745 
37,075 
31.018 
50.952 
48.400 
88,900 
35,220 
31,715 
39.555 
32.345 
37,000 

182.300 

283,900 
45,700 

211,000 
37.700 
42.000 

180.100 
30.334 
45.300 

174.000 
85.600 
43,200 
43.100 

310.200 
38.900 

118.  (iOO 
30.700 
35.295 
84,5«0 
45,3(il 
44.200 
38.500 
46,577 

123.800 

134.000 
46.800 
43.200 
88,416 

40.700 
41,559 
34.M00 
39.254 
37.909 
85.359 
38.400 
48.049 
43.000 
89.500 
53.100 
61,700 
52.300 
34.900 
37.400 
38.700 
45.500 
45,284 
47,700 

$560.00 

5<J7.00 

2,743.00 

4.3(«.00 

022.00 

4,427.00 

730.00 

2.398.00 

1,419.00 

sue  00 

801.00 
533.00 

2,3<>3.00 
666.00 

2,876.00 
643  00 
049. 00 
653.00 
892.00 
833.00 

1,673.00 
616.00 
881.00 
692.00 
613.00 
611.00 

3,464.00 

6,394.00 

8i;8.co 

4,007.00 
716.00 
798.00 

3,479.00 
749.00 
861.00 

3,317.00 

1,626.00 
821.00 
819.00 

6,894.00 
739.00 

2,099.00 
583.00 
62500 

1,510.00 
»i2.00 
840.00 
757.00 
885.00 

2.352.00 

2,546.00 
889.  CO 
7li4.00 

1,680.00 

778.00 
790.00 
846.00 
746.00 
715  00 

1,622.00 
9^^.00 
920  00 
842.00 
776.00 

l,a«).(X) 
982.00 

1,011.00 
674.00 
680.00 
735.00 
879  00 
860  00 
006.00 

100.04 

97.14 
452.40 
718.20 
102.00 
730.20 
120.00 
394.20 
231.60 

91.20 
131.  70 

87.60 
378.00 
114. 14 
4(0.20 
lia23 
111.22 

04.85 
152.80 
145.20 
266.70 
105.66 
146.86 
11&66 

96.98 
111.00 
646.90 
851.70 
137.10 
633.00 
113. 10 
12a  00 
649.30 
ll&OO 
13&90 
503.80 
256.80 
129.60 
129.30 
030.  to 
116.70 
855.80 

02.10 
105.80 
253.  <i8 

130.  rs 

132.10 
115  50 
130.73 
371.40 
402.00 
140.40 
120.60 
26&26 

122.10 
124.68 
104.40 
117.76 
liaT2 
256.07 
115.20 
144.14 
120.00 
11&50 
150.30 
155.10 
15(x90 
104.70 
112.20 
110.10 
136.80 
135  85 
143.10 

Quebec    

Do                     

SlfkSO 

Do 

2(;.33 

Do     

3.74 

Do 

May     2 
May     4 
May     7 
...do 

Do  

4.40 

Do                          

14.45 

Do  

8.40 

Do                  

May   14 
May  21 
May  27 
...do 

3.34 

Do 

4.83 

Do  .               

3.21 

Do 

13.86 

Do     .             

May  29 

May  31 
June    4 
June    6 
...do.... 

Do                           

16.87 

Do  ...           

0.10 

Do 

0.28 

Do 

7.01 

Do                  

June    8 
June  10 
June  15 
June  18 
June  20 
...do.... 

12.74 

Do  

6.32 

Do                  

0.78 

Do 

&81 

Do  

0.18 

Do                  

0.80 

Do 

July     9 
July  23 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  26 
Sept.  12 

3.56 

Do  .             

Do 

30.19 

Do      

61.04 

Do 

0.83 

Do 

45l37 

Do 

8.11 

Do 

0.31 

Do 

4a  60 

Do 

8.72 

Do 

Sept.  16 
Sejpt.  20 

10.05 

Do 

88.72 

Do           

18.08 

Do 

...do.... 

0.58 

Do 

...do 

0.56 

Do 

Sept.  27 
Sept.  30 
Oct.    21 
Oct.    22 
...do 

68.79 

Do 

8.36 

Do 

25.56 

Do 

7.60 

Do 

7.62 

Do 

Oct,    28 
...do 

21.14 

Do 

0.66 

Do 

Nov.  18 
...do.... 

0.41 

Do 

&2S 

Do 

...do 

0.02 

Do 

...do.... 

21.37 

Do 

...do.... 

28.64 

Do 

...do.... 

0.02 

Do 

...do 

10.05 

Do 

Dec     5 

1908. 
Jan.     2 
Jan.    14 
Feb.     1 
...do 

Do 

&e7 

Do 

r.ii 

Do 

Ontario 

Do 

...do 

Do 

...do.... 

Quebe'* 

Feb.     7 
heh.   11 
...do 

7.87 

Ontario                 .  ...  • .  .  .... 

Ouel>ec    

8.82 

^  tS::::;::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.. 

Feb.  21 
Feb.  24 
Feb.   26 
...do 

8.10 

Do 

ia80 

Ontario                •  .................  .  ...  .... 

Ouel)ec 

10.72 

^  lS::;:::::::::;:::::;:::::::::::::::::.:.. 

...do 

7.15 

Do 

...do 

7.67 

Do     

Mar.     4 
Mar.    7 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  U 

7.03 

Do 

0.33 

Ontario 

Do 

••••••••• 

WOOD  PULP,  PBIKT  PAPER,  ETC. 

PORT  OF  DBTBOZT,  MICH.— Continued. 

imporU  received  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 

NEWS-PRINT  PAPER—Continucd. 
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Wbenoe  arrived. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Speclflc 
duty. 

Counter- 
vailing 
duty. 

Qu6l>ec 

1907. 
Mar.  12 
...do.... 

PoundM. 
47,4^0 
40,300 
42.000 
43.3;« 
62.212 
41.578 
43,120 
40.538 
40.853 
54.2i2 
41.019 
37.599 
39,431 
59, '  (J2 
40.;i00 
43.405 
38.U>4 
47,135 
37.100 
41,tiOO 
44.900 
42.805 
60,200 

1917.00 
700. 00 
798.00 
823.00 

1,009.00 
790.00 
833.00 
770.00 
905.00 

1,0«.8.00 
779.00 
?20.00 
7<9.00 

1,129.00 
779.00 
839.00 
735.00 
890.00 
710.00 
80*.  00 
808.00 
813.00 

1,103.00 

$142.32 
120.90 
12i*.00 
130.01 
150.04 
124.  Ti 
129. 3(i 
121.  01 
1.0.67 
102.70 
123.00 
112.80 
118.29 
178. 21 
120  90 
130.22 
115.99 
Kl.fl 
111.30 
124.80 
134.  70 
128.  42 
180.00 

19.73 

Do 

8.26 

Do 

Mar.   13 
Mar.  10 
...do 

8.01 

OntAMo. T 

Quebec 

10. 70 

eSv:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:: 

...do.... 

8.  £3 

Do 

...do 

8.84 

Ontario  

Mar.  18 
...do.... 

Quebec 

9.01 

Do 

Mar.  20 
Mar.  23 
Apr.     4 
Apr.     7 
...do 

11.12 

Ontario        .            

Quebec 

7.71 

Ontario ^ 

Do 

Quebec 

Apr.  13 
...do... . 

8.26 

Do        

8.90 

Oo  tario 

Apr.  10 
May     7 
May  11 
May   12 
May   15 
...do 

Do     

Quebec 

7.60 

Do  

8.53 

Do 

0.20 

Ontario 

Do  

May  26 

12.34 

6,402,296 

120,510.00 

10,243.53 

089.22 

PULP  WOOD-FREE. 


Country. 

Date  of 

arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Country. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Ontario ? 

1007. 
...do 

Cord9. 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

700 

450 

370 

500 

190 

46 

35 

36 

46 

46 

45 

46 

46 

30 

45 

60 

60 

4.550 

2.925 

3,384 

3,250 

Ontario  .,.,. 

1007. 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  23 
...do 

700 
130 
208 
605 
700 
450 
700 
4iO 
618 
87 
8£0 
4£0 
700 
700 
644 

S4,iM« 

07$ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1,248 

Do 

...do.... 
May  13 
...do 

Quebec 

Sei,t.  24 

6,217 
4,5&0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

...do 

2.926 

Do 

...do.... 

Do 

Oct.     3 
Oct.      0 
Oct.    16 
Oct.    24 
Oct.    29 
Nov.  13 
...do 

4.5£0 

Do 

...do 

Ontario 

2,926 

Do 

...do.... 

Do 

4,030 

Do 

...do 

Do 

433 

Do 

May    17 
July     8 
...do...,. 

Do 

5,525 

Do 

Do 

2,926 

Do 

Do 

4,60) 

Do 

July  15 
...do 

Do 

Nov.  16 
...do 

4.9;i7 

Do:::::::::::;::::: 

Do 

3,770 

Do 

July  30 
Aug.  10 

Total 

Do 

10.110 

08,167 

WOOD  PU1.P,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETO. 


POBT  OF  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

Statement  showing  date  of  arrival^  quantity,  value,  and  duty  of  wood  pulp  received  at  ih^ 
port  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  from  Sweden,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 


Date. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
January  31 

1801.00 
4,177.00 
2,634.00 
4,717.00 
4,177.00 
6,428.00 
17,682.00 
27,326.00 
19,709.00 
9,382.00 
8,920.00 
1,499.00 
4,338.00 

8,678.00 
4.885.00 

Pounds. 

56.353 

281.184 

183,670 

843.430 

293,676 

450,400 

1,243.730 

1,901,741 

1,373.323 

653,763 

626,773 

118,230 

808,880 

608,040 
342,207 

S93.9S 

485.31 

806.12 

672.38 

489.46 

760.67 

2,072.88 

8, 169. 57 

2,288.87 

1,089.61 

1,044.62 

197.05 

614.80 

1,013.40 
57a  35 

Jan<mry  21 ...» r - » ^ .„.,,.,.. , 

Do 

Do 

February  25 

May  27 

June28    

Julys 

August  10 

November  4 

Dece  in  ber  5 

837.74 

December  16 

7.  U> 

December  11 

1&88 

1908. 
January  6 

86.76 

January  20 

20.70 

Total 

125,353.00 

8,795,400 

14,650.01 

120l77 

Under  paragraphs  395,  396.  and  899,  no  transactions. 

POBT  OF  EBIE,  PA. 

Tabulated  statement  of  wood  pulp  {par.  S9S)  and  of  pulp  wood  (par.  699)  imported  into  the 
district  of  Erie,  Pa.,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908. 


Wood  pulp,  chemical,  unbleached 
(par.  393). 

Pulp  wood  (par.  699). 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Country  of 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Country  of  origin. 

1907. 
May  16 

Pounds. 

Cords. 
600 
506 
545 
610 
215 
542 
603 
551 
210 
535 
578 
472 
235 
656 
594 
435 
462 
620 
699 
650 
698 
469 
445 
610 
417 
600 
625 
654 
667 
660 
550 
250 
602 
630 

•3,000 
2,540 
2,725 
3,050 
1,075 
2,710 
3,015 
2,755 
1,155 
2,675 
2,890 
3,255 
1,622 
2,782 
2.970 
2,610 
3,187 
2,860 
2,995 
4,550 
8,284 
3,232 
8,648 
2,805 
2,890 
3,300 
2,625 
2,775 
3,4.17 
2,800 
3,866 
1,250 
3,311 
2,915 

Quebec,  Ontario,  eto. 
Do. 

Junel 

June  6 ,, 

Do 

June  12 

Da     » 

June  24 

Do. 

June  25 

Da 

Do 

Da 

Julys 

Da 

July  13 

Da 

July  15 

Do. 

July  20 

Do. 

July  30 

Da 

Augusts 

Do. 

Augusts 

Da 

August  13 

Do. 

August  20 

Da 

August  21 

Da 

August  28 

Da 

September  3 

Da 

Septembers 

Da 

September  7 

Da 

September  16 

Da 

September  20 

Da 

Do 

Da 

Do 

Da 

September  23 

Da 

Do 

Da 

October9 

Da 

October  15 

Da 

October  18 

Da 

October  21 

Da 

October  24 

Da 

Oc  toiler  28 

Da 

November  1 

Da 

November  9 

60,778 

81,171 

Germany  a 

November  13 

405 
1,080 
65 
610 
411 

2,760 
6,480 
606 
3,392 
2,877 

Da 

November  18 

Da 

November  19 

Da 

Do 

Da 

November  25 

Da 

Total 

60,776 

1,171 

20,768 

112,480 

•  Duty  collected,  $101.88. 

ThATs  were  no  tranaactioi)^  of  filter  masse  (par.  895)  and  printing  paper  (par.  396). 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEK,  ETC. 
POBT  OF  NIAGABA  FAIXS. 
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Statement  of  toood  pulp,  filter  masse,  minting  paper,  and  pulp  woods  imported  from 
Canadaat  the  port  of  Niagara  Falls,  If.  Y.,jrom  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  WOOD  PULP. 


Date  of 
ATriTaL 

Quantity. 

ValiM. 

Duty. 

Addl> 
tlonal 
duty. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Doty. 

Addl- 
ilonal 
duty. 

1907. 

Pottndf. 

1907. 

Povind9, 

Jan.     1 

19.350 

807.00 

816.13 

Aug.  28 

86,000 

8603.00 

8n.e6 

7 

06,650 

481.00 

55.55 

30 

86,834 

551.00 

72.36 

10 

45,150 

252.00 

27.63 

Sept.    2 

86,430 

519.00 

72.02 

11 

19,350 

97.00 

iai3 

4 

51.620 

309.00 

43.01 

12 

56.7(30 

841.00 

47.30 

5 

25,800 

155.00 

21.50 

14 

19,350 

97.00 

iai3 

9 

119,892 

719.00 

99.91 

22 

25.800 

129.00 

21.50 

10 

25.800 

155.00 

21.50 

24 

102,  no 

501.00 

85.64 

11 

26,875 

161.00 

22.40 

28 

101,480 

611.00 

84.57 

12 

25,800 

181.00 

21.50 

Kb.     4 

53.750 

295.00 

44.79 

13 

27,144 

163.00 

22.02 

6 

27,950 

140.00 

23.30 

14 

81.700 

400.00 

6&06 

11 

54.180 

325.00 

45.15 

16 

132.213 

893.00 

lia20 

12 

84,400 

206.00 

2a  67 

18 

•       26,144 

157.00 

21.79 

15 

84.400 

172.00 

28.67 

19 

34,221 

205.00 

28.52 

18 

55.900 

336.00 

46.50 

21 

46.538 

269.00 

88.79 

21 

18,705 

94.00 

15.59 

23 

28,235 

169.00 

23.53 

25 

58.480 

351.00 

48.73 

28 

83,951 

214.00 

28.29 

ICar.     6 

75.250 

451.00 

62.71 

^•.>.«>. 

^        30 

144.726 

868.00 

120.61 

0 

24,510 

123.00 

20.43 

Oct      3 

56,813 

841.00 

47.34 

10 

52,760 

340.00 

47.30 

5 

51,600 

siaoo 

43.00 

80 

82,270 

494.00 

68.56 

11 

30,000 

135.00 

25.00 

Apr.     1 

25,800 

154.00 

21.50 

18 

64,500 

452.00 

53.74 

18 

28.380 

170.00 

23.65 

21 

34,400 

206.00 

28.67 

23 

25,800 

155.00 

21.50 

22 

53,220 

274.00 

44.35 

May     2 

32,500 

146.00 

27.09 

25 

51,600 

836.00 

43.00 

'     8 

30,000 

13&00 

25.00 

28 

30,100 

211.00 

25.06 

6 

82.560 

495.00 

68.80 

Not.  11 

70,100 

315.00 

58.33 

8 

30.100 

181.00 

25.10 

16 

28,380 

naoo 

23.65 

13 

30,000 

135.00 

25.00 

19 

25.800 

155.00 

21.50 

14 

77,400 

46&00 

64.50 

25 

25.800 

155.00 

21.50 

15 

23,580 

141.00 

19.65 

29 

25,800 

155.00 

21.50 

18 

84,823 

210.00 

29.02 

Dec.     8 

107,500 

537.00 

89.58 

21 

86  430 

519.00 

72.03 

4 

34,400 

241.00 

28.67 

23 

83.212 

19&00 

27.68 

6 

27.950 

168.00 

23.29 

25 

30,360 

170.00 

25.30 

7 

25,800 

155.00 

21.50 

28 

80,360 

170.00 

25.30 

9 

27,950 

•196.00 

23.29 

1mm     1 

23,660 

142.00 

19.71 

12 

23,650 

142.00 

19.71 

8 

54,157 

825.00 

45.13 

16 

80,100 

211.00 

25.01 

5 

31,175 

187.00 

25w98 

17 

30,100 

181.00 

25.08 

11 

56,760 

34a  00 

47.30 

18 

28,380 

naoo 

23.65 

14 

80,100 

211.00 

25.08 

20 

53,760 

876.00 

44.79 

15 

81,046 

186.00 

25.87 

21 

68,800 

482.00 

67.33 

17 

25,800 

155.00 

21.50 

26 

80,100 

181.00 

25.08 

18 

25,800 

155.00 

21.50 

31 

57,580 

287.00 

47.98 

8ia28 

83 

84.875 

606.00 

70.31 

24 

55,255 

331.00 

46.05 

1908. 

38 

54,180 

325.00 

45.15 

Jin.      9 

61,834 

401.00 

61.52 

29 

25,800 

155.00 

21.50 

11 

42,141 

196.00 

23.29 

Jidj     8 

23,560 

141.00 

19.63 

20 

60,200 

422.00 

5a  17 

5 

68,800 

413.00 

57.34 

27 

129,430 

768.00 

107.87 

e 

27,600 

155.00 

23.00 

28 

47,135 

226.00 

3a  87 

8 

U5,428 

682.00 

96.19 

29 

77.922 

58a  00 

64.94 

11 

sStto 

186.00 

25.55 

81 

35,800 

181.00 

21.50 

12 

61,036 

868.00 

51.09 

Feb.     4 

83,495 

215.00 

27.91 

115 

16 

52,040 

811.00 

43.37 

5 

30,100 

211.00 

25.08 

18 

64,564 

383.00 

53  80 

15 

88,160 

618.00 

78.46 

90 

80,000 

135.00 

25.00 

19 

27,950 

106.00 

23.29 

22 

52,670 

316.00 

43.89 

Mar.     8 

66,650 

467.00 

55.54 

25 

9^408 

158.00 

22.01 

4 

83,708 

202.00 

28.09 

29 

5^255 

331.00 

46.04 

9 

28,380 

naoo 

23.65 

Aof.     5 

66,650 

4oaoo 

55.65 

14 

84,400 

241.00 

28.66 

7 

83,011 

203.00 

27.51 

16 

28,380 

naoo 

23.65 

8 

86,000 

003.00 

71.66 

Apr.     9 

83,943 

203.00 

2&29 

13 

83,098 

193.00 

26.75 

7 

25,800 

155.00 

21.50 

14 

22,600 

135.00 

18.84 

10 

28,380 

171.00 

23.65 

10 

24,948 

150.00 

27.90 

13 

74,911 

449.00 

62.43 

17 

106,554 

64a  00 

88.80 

17 

28,380 

naoo 

23.65 

19 

30,100 

81L00 

25.06 

23 

36,176 

216.00 

30.15 

81 

25,800 

181.00 

21.60 

May     8 

72,683 

47a  00 

60.53 

33 

88 

80,000 
54,180 

135.00 
325.00 

25.00 
45.15 

6,628,609 

39,657.00 

5,433.52 

12.48 
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SUUemerU  of  wood  pulp^  filter  masse,  printing  paper,  andptUp  woods  imported  from 
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CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP.    (Unbleached). 
[No  bleached  Imported  here.] 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Addi- 
tional 
duty. 

Date  Of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

ValoB. 

Duty. 

Addl- 
tional 
duty. 

1907. 

Pounds. 

1907. 

Poundt. 

Jan.     6 

46.437 

1864.00 

177.40 

• 

Aug.  31 

24,762 

t49aoo 

t4L27 

10 

62,719 

1,126.00 

104.63 

84.66 

Sept    4 

125,092 

2,336.00 

208.46 

$16.44 

10 

43.240 

800.00 

72.07 

9 

87,911 

1,612.00 

146.61 

lasa 

11 

40,405 

715.00 

67.34 

4.90 

10 

123,922 

2,30a00 

20a63 

&a2 

14 

38,701 

676.00 

64.50 

4.76 

12 

27,040 

636.00 

46.07 

16 

22,560 

444.00 

37.60 

26 

65,614 

1,062.00 

92LG9 

17 

26,320 

605.00 

43.87 

26 

82,960 

1,003.00 

138  26 

18 

45.960 

850.00 

76.60 

30 

64,834 

1,048.00 

9L39 

10 

41,402 

733.00 

69.00 

6.10 

Oct      2 

66,198 

1,054.00 

92.00 

21 

45.660 

845.00 

76.10 

1              7 

27,378 

642.00 

45l63 

24 

41,826 

734.00 

69.71 

5.15 

12 

63,6U) 

1,023.00 

8a  27 

28 

24,646 

170.00 

41.08 

3.03 

16 

25,690 

607.00 

42.06 

29 

22,320 

440.  UO 

37.20 

19 

62,871 

i.oiaoo 

8&12 

30 

46,500 

860.00 

77.60 

22 

62,650 

1,006.00 

87.76 

31 

24, 115 

463.00 

4a  19 

23 

62,351 

i.ooaoo 

87.26 

Feb.     7 

71,188 

1,317.00 

118  65 

29 

62,128 

996l00 

8&38 

18 

23,998 

473.  UO 

4a  00 

Not.     6 

61,738. 

988.00 

86.23 

20 

68,8b2 

1,274.00 

114.77 

........ 

12 

43.888 

842.00 

73.18 

22 

48.230 

892.00 

8a  38 

15 

49,439 

944.00 

82.40 

27 

24,128 

440lOO 

4a  21 

20 

26,  l.^iO 

51&00 

43.58 

28 

48,282 

89^00 

8a  47 



21 

48,360 

923.00 

saeo 

Mar.     6 

40,9U1 

757.  CO 

68.22 

Dec.     4 

68,440 

1,116.00 

97.40 

9 

39,497 

692.00 

65.83 

4.87 

6 

24.973 

477.00 

41.62 

12 

46,542 

745.00 

77.57 

&59 

9 

48,230 

921.00 

8a30 

16 

47, 105 

754.00 

7&31 

6.81 

12 

75.348 

1,366.00 

12.5.58 

18 

73,669 

l,2d5.00 

122.76 

9.18 

28 

47.814 

913.00 

79.70 

18 

47,465 

318  00 

7%  11 

6.85 

31 

67,580 

287.00 

47.96 

laas 

19 

24,362 

451.00 

4a  to 

22 

48,2o0 

8^2.00 

8a  38 

1908. 

25 

24,193 

448.00 

4a  32 

Jan.      2 

M.740 

l.Ofi.'i.OO 

92.90 

27 

39.oro 

721.00 

65.12 

3 

24.245 

48a  00 

4a  41 

28 

48.204 

831.00 

8a34 

7 

23,777 

4.54.00 

39.63 

Apr.     9 

48,516 

8iJ8.00 

8a  66 

9 

48.009 

960.00 

8a  02 

10 

22,428 

41^.00 

37.38 

16 

48,334 

969.00 

8a56 

27 

46.251 

704.00 

77.09 

&31 

Feb.     6 

47,996 

960.00 

79.99 

27 

22,236 

434.00 

27.06 

10 

48.230 

96x00 

8a38 

29 

40.500 

680.  00 

67.50 

&00 

14 

48,2'>6 

965.00 

8a43 

May     3 

47,840 

885.00 

7a  73 

21 

72.302 

1,412.00 

12a  .50 

8 

48,048 

900.00 

81.08 

24 

64,180 

l,a'i6.00 

9a  30 

21 

44,904 

832  00 

74.84 

27 

24,115 

446.00 

4a  19 

23 

22,380 

452.00 

37.  LO 

29 

47.840 

9.57.00 

79.73 

27 

72,930 

1,374.00 

121.55 

Mar.     3 

48,048 

961.00 

8ao8 

Jone    3 

24,193 

49(k00 

4a  32 

4 

48.064 

969.00 

8a  77 

6 

48,789 

903.00 

81.32 

10 

47,918 

958.00 

79.86 

12 

49,348 

913. 00 

82.25 

14 

47.593 

952L00 

7a  32 

14 

26,195 

611.00 

43.66 

18 

47,684 

9.53.00 

7a  48 

21 

60,167 

928.00 

83.62 

23 

40.987 

7.54.00 

68.31 

i'tt 

27 

46,180 

811.00 

7a  97 

25 

71,604 

1,396.00 

lia34 

27 

60,315 

930.00 

83.86 

&69 

26 

23.348 

234.00 

38.91 

28 

26.098 

614.00 

43.50 

Apr.    20 

70.9S0 

1,356.00 

118.30 

July    6 

49,920 

924.00 

8a20 

25 

46,800 

781.00 

7&00 

&77 

22 

63.040 

981.00 

88.40 

28 

71.8'.8 

1,373.00 

lia76 

29 

51,500 

953.00 

85.  8  < 

May     5 

47.060 

809.00 

78.34 

30 

53,  ax) 

1.012.00 

8S.33 

9 

77, 755 

1,383.00 

12a  .58 

asr 

▲OC.     2 

95,235 

1,617.00 

158.73 

11.70 

28 

47.346 

904.00 

7a  91 

9 
10 

64.483 

27,209 

1,041.00 
639.00 

bO  81 

4&35 

6,279,430  98.137.00 

8,73L30 

162.15 

20 

64,418 

1,039.00 

9a  70 

« 
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ftatemerU  of  wood  pulp,  filter  masse,  minting  paper,  and  pulp  woods  imported  from 
Canada  at  the  port  of  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y.,  from  January  2, 1907,  to  June  2,  2908^ 
Continued. 

FILTER  ICASSE  (OR  FILTER  STOCK). 

No  importations  at  this  port  under  paragraph  395. 

PRINTING  PAPER. 
[Under  paragraph  396.] 


Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Rata  of  doty. 

1907. 

raiTdo 

Pounds. 
36,226 
30,624 
87,766 

1670.00 
689.00 
699.00 

Sirs.  68 

122.60 
113.30 

Cent$, 
a  3  per  pound. 
.4  per  pound. 
•8  per  pound. 

Dec  9 ^ i 

12 : 

104,614 

2,068.00 

844.48 

The  first  and  last  items  were  entered  at  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
poimd  and  the  other  one  at  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 


PULP  WOODS. 
(Under  par.  099.] 


Date  of 
arrival. 

"^ 

Value. 

Date  of 

arrival. 

tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

ValOB. 

1907. 

Cords. 

1907. 

Cords. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

Jan.     1.... 

100 

8640.00 

Mar.  26.... 

13 

878.00 

Juiy  26.... 

1,235 

S6,175lO0 

2.... 

15 

69.00 

27.... 

96 

402.00 

,  .80.... 

439 

2,196l00 

3.... 

52 

255.00 

Apr.    1.... 

16 

76.00 

Aug.    1.... 

606 

2, 53a 00 

4.,.. 

17 

68.00 

2.... 

22 

105.00 

3.... 

490 

2,4£a00 

6.... 

8 

32.00 

3.... 

11 

77.00 

8.... 

12 

6a  00 

7.... 

90 

494.00 

6.... 

60 

860.00 

14.... 

609 

S.O45l00 

8.... 

31 

149.00 

8.... 

120.. 

720.00 

15.... 

496 

8, 49a  00 

9.... 

16 

69.00 

11.... 

.93 

449.00 

23.... 

14 

78.00 

10.... 

81 

472.00 

Apr.  12.... 

30 

180.00 

27.... 

843 

4.21&00 

11.... 

16 

64.00 

16.... 

le 

60.00 

29.... 

656 

8.776.00 

12.... 

96 

610.00 

18.... 

140 

608.00 

Sept  8.... 

773 

8.86&00 
3,30&00 

14.... 

68 

298.00 

20.... 

20 

120.00 

7.... 

461 

16.... 

27 

134.00 

25...; 

20 

120  00 

11.... 

18 

77.05 

a,i7aoo 

16.... 

17 

77.00 

26.... 

20 

120.00 

21.... 

434 

17..*.. 

20 

120.00 

27.... 

20 

120.00 

25.... 

1,217 

6, 06a  00 

18.... 

8 

32.00 

May    1.... 

60 

300.00 

26.... 

18 

19.... 

24 

92.00 

8.... 

201 

1,134.00 

Oct.     8.... 

10 

6100 

21.... 

18 

72.00 

6.... 

20 

120.00 

**.... 

24 

96.00 

22.... 

30 

131.00 

8.... 

92 

453.00 

.... 

83 

139.00 

23.... 

82 

94.00 

9.... 

100 

600.00 

•#.... 

1,882 

9,410.00 

25.... 

16 

60.00 

13.... 

10 

60.00 

17.... 

27 

86.00 

28.... 

66 

281.00 

10.... 

207 

1,038.00 

Oct.  21.... 

353 

1,766.00 

29.... 

58 

276.00 

20.,.. 

10 

60.00 

24.... 

624 

3,624.00 

30.... 

14 

56.00 

23.... 

30 

180.00 

26.... 

635 

3,175.00 

Feb.    4.... 

137 

768.00 

25.... 

74 

870.00 

29.... 

451 

2,255.00 

6.... 

30 

180.00 

27.... 

74 

370.00 

31.... 

16 

6a  00 

7.... 

268 

1,446.00 

81.... 

50 

300.00 

Nov.    4.... 

30 

128.00 

8.... 

62 

206.00 

June    8.... 

18 

92.00 

7.... 

15 

73.00 

12.... 

74 

843.00 

4.... 

156 

732.00 

9.... 

16 

66.00 

13.... 

18 

72.00 

6.... 

90 

640.00 

15.... 

22 

111.00 

14.... 

68 

281.00 

10.... 

30 

180.00 

16.... 

46 

182.00 

18.... 

99 

456.00 

12.... 

40 

240.00 

19.... 

11 

40.a 

19.... 

16 

64.00 

14.... 

44 

196.00 

23.... 

19 

65.01^ 

21.... 

66 

255.00 

15.... 

60 

860.00 

25.... 

17 

•  6ao( 

23.... 

102 

536.00 

18.... 

1,062 

4,24&00 

30.... 

1,743 

9,366.00 

26.... 

21 

123.00 

19.... 

10 

6a  00 

Deo.    'j.... 

12 

66.00 

27.... 

15 

45.00 

22.... 

10 

6a  00 

4.... 

61 

221.01 
62.00 

Mar.    1.... 

18 

72.00 

24.... 

600 

1,982.00 

6.... 

12 

4.... 

60 

227.00 

26.... 

84 

191.00 

6.... 

14 

02.00 

5.... 

27 

100.00 

27.... 

870 

3.480.  00 

7.... 

11 

65.00 

6.... 

92 

424.00 

July    3.... 

623 

2,492.00 

10.... 

12 

4,363.00 

9.... 

34 

136.00 

6.... 

647 

2,588.00 

11.... 

747 

14.... 

162 

908.00 

10.... 

10 

60.00 

12.... 

48 

26&00 

18.... 

63 

297.00 

17.... 

614 

2,056.00 

16.... 

43 

231.00 

19.... 

10 

eo.no 

19.... 

95 

57a  00 

21.... 

18 

90.00 

20.... 

78 

872.00 

22.... 

12 

60  00 

80..-. 

U 

78.00 

26.... 

20 

120.00 

25.... 

10 

6a  00 

2206 
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1907,  to  June  1, 1908— 


PULP  WOODS— Continued. 
(Under  par.  600.] 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

x^ 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrlvaL 

^ 

Valoa. 

1008. 

Corit. 

1908. 

Cordi. 

1908. 

Cordf. 

Jan.     2.... 

45 

8272.00 

Feb.  24.... 

68 

8345.00 

Apr.  24.... 

18 

1^00 

6.... 

64 

256.00 

Mar.    3.... 

15 

73.00 

27.... 

66 

814.00 

0.... 

34 

135.00 

14.... 

60 

300.00 

2».... 

64 

865.00 

11.... 

11 

58.00 

24.... 

36 

186.00 

May    1.... 

66 

81&00 

J3.... 

45 

225.00 

27.... 

32 

160.00 

5.... 

2J 

424.00 

15.... 

0 

45.00 

Apr.     4.... 

35 

176.00 

10.... 

10 

70.00 

22.... 

14 

73.00 

6.... 

17 

93.00 

12.... 

10 

7a  00 

28.... 

28 

140.00 

8.... 

10 

60.03 

13.... 

30 

190.00 

29.... 

12 

48.00 

9.... 

55 

272.00 

15.... 

10 

7a  00 

Wb,    3.... 

31 

124.00 

13.... 

10 

70.00 

29.... 

15 

7&00 

6.... 
11.... 

11 
14 

55.00 
70.00 

14.... 

15.... 

65 
14 

311.00 
78.00 

24.940 

123,8ML00 

10.... 

17 

88.00 

23.... 

33 

147.00 

POBT  OF  BX7FFALO. 

Statement  of  importations  under  paragraphs  39S,  S96,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  Julg 
f4,  1B97,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,/rom  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  show- 
ing the  dais  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  rate  of  duty,  country  of  origin,  the 
amount  of  additional  auiies,  ana  duties  collected  thereon  under  the  provisions  of  parO' 
graphs  S9S  and  396. 

WOOD  PULP. 
[Paragraph  393.] 


DateofarriyaL 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rate. 

DuUea. 

Counter^ 
vaillnE 
duty. 

From  wbera 
Imported. 

1907. 
January  3  .....«.«  t 

Pounds. 
77,400 
35,858 
40,521 
28,380 
77,400 
24,128 
22,575 
24,349 
96,704 
23,029 
89,520 
89,696 
43,606 
86,661 
46,086 
46,027 
38,210 
42,456 
60,960 
36,243 
40,591 
66,833 
93,526 
«),761 

66,900 

87,639 
86,000 
47,619 
71,858 
47,723 
80,866 
n,897 
70.707 

8464 
850 
706 
170 
464 
614 
136 
470 

1,944 
138 
788 
806 
861 

1,594 
819 
870 
755 
843 
803 
721 
810 

1.290 
656 
806 

892 

679 

603 

871 

1,315 

873 

671 

1.816 

1204 

One-twelfth  of  a  cent. . . 
do 

864.50 
29.88 
67.54 
23.65 
64.50 
40.21 
18.81 
40.58 

161.17 
19.19 
65.87 
66.16 
72.66 

142.77 
76.80 
75.06 
63.60 
70.76 
84.93 
60.41 
67.66 

111.39 
77.94 
67.92 

46.68 
62.74 
71.66 
79.37 
119.76 
79.64 
51.44 
119.83 
117.84 

Canada. 

Janua^  6     ....... 

81.84 
7.26 

Do. 

February  21*. 

March  3 

One-sixth  of  a  cent 

One-tweUthofaoent.. 
do 

One-sixth  of  a  cent 

One-twelfth  of  a  cent... 

On»«lxth  of  a  cent 

do 

One-twelfth  of  a  cent. . . 

One^xth  of  a  cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 
Da 

March  20 

Da 

March  31 

Da 

April  27 

Da 

May  22 

Da 

June  2 

U.91 

Da 

July  3 

Da 

July  8 

4.80 
4.90 
6.38 
ia67 
6.80 
6.66 
4.81 
6.23 

Da 

August  24 

Da 

August  26 

Da 

Do..». 

gSSgS.*f" 

Da 
Da 
Da 

do 

Da 

October  30 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

One-twelfth  of  a  cent... 

One-sixth  of  a  cent 

One-twelfth  of  a  cent.. 

One-sixth  of  a  cent 

One-twelfth  of  a  cent. . . 

Ono^lxth  of  a  cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Da 

Do 

Da 

November  7 

November  28 

December  11  

4.68 

6.00 

Da 
Da 
Da 

December  26 

Da 

December  28 

1908. 
/anuary  l.........^ 

6.03 

Da 
Da 

January  3.. 11. ^^11. 

4.74 

Da 

Dol 

Da 

Januarv  7 

Da 

January  13 

tebruaryl3 

Do 

Da 

Da 

8.91 

Da 

Fabruary  16 

Do 

Da 

Da 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC, 
POBT  OF  BTTFFAIiO— Continued. 
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StaUmmU  of  importatums  under  paragraphs  393,  396,  and  699  of  (he  tariff  act  of  JtUff 
t4, 1897,  at  the  part  of  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,from  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  etc-- 
Continued. 

WOOD  PULP— Contlnaed. 
(Paragraph  893.] 


Date  of  axxlYaL 

Quantity. 

Valoa 

Rata. 

Duties. 

Counter^ 

.  ▼ailing 

duty? 

From  when 
imported. 

1908. 

February  10 

Do 

Pounds, 
88,671 
68,265 
70,646 
44,220 
68,265 
72,579 
74,573 

8669 
1,249 

800 
1,249 
1,328 
1,072 

One-sixth  of  a  cent. . . . 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 

864.45 
113.77 
117.91 
73.70 
113.77 
120.96 
124.30 

$4.87 

Canada. 
Do. 

February  23 

February  24 

February  26 

February  28 

May  12 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

0.20 

Do. 

Total 

3,116,923 

33,458 

3,111.66 

106.08 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  yields  one-twellth  of  a  oent  per  pound  duty;  chemical  wood  pulp^ 
unbleached,  one-«izth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

No  importations  of  filter  masse  or  stock  under  paragraph  395, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907|  to  June 
1,  190a 

PRINTINO  PAPEB. 
(Under  paragraph  806.] 


Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rata. 

Dutlea. 

Counter- 
yallinc 
dutteZ 

From  wheva 
Imported. 

1907. 
7annary29    ..x..  . 

POttlldf. 

54,738 
50,132 
86,225 
40,765 
42,057 
20,340 
37,200 
46,611 
42,801 
35,634 
46,101 
81,134 
81,134 
61,707 
49,630 
28,204 
81,178 
67,376 
42,408 
43,660 
43,374 
88,327 
85,805 
87,299 
60,876 

70,800 
40,660 
48,246 
43,583 
41,806 
83;866 
42.216 
48,037 
86,800 
41,880 
44;  863 
83,350 
40,212 

8865 

934 
652 
645 
645 
508 
564 
002 
729 
588 
830 

1,460 
402 
776 
744 
556 
673 

1,313 
670 
720 
781 
706 
527 
671 

1,032 
504 

1,198 
605 
718 
648 
773 

1,531 
667 
906 
681 
775 
700 
664 
635 
500 

1,066 

Three-tenths  of  a  oent. . 

do 

do 

$164.21 
177.40 
108.68 
122.30 
126.18 

88.05 
HI.  90 
139.53 
12&67 
106.90 
138.33 
243.39 

93.40 
155.12 
14a  80 

84.61 

95.33 
202.13 
127.21 
130.98 
130.12 
114.98 
106.19 
111.90 
202.13 
101.50 
239.58 
122.01 
144.74 
130.75 
125.42 
248.57 
126.67 
146.78 
110.43 
125.64 
134.56 
100.05 
120.64 

80.85 
387.91 

Canada* 

Febroary  6  ......*. 

Do. 

February  19 

Do. 

February  25 

Mi»»-t«  2      

do 

Do, 

do 

Da 

Do 

do 

Da 

March  18 

do 

do 

do 

Da 

March  25 

Da 

April2 

Da 

ATOil9 

do 

Da 

April  15 

do 

Da 

April  19 

do 

Da 

April  21 

do 

Da 

April  22 

do 

Da 

Do 

do :.. 

Da 

April  23 

do 

Da 

AprU24 

do 

Da 

April  29 

do 

Da 

Mayo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Da 

liayt 

Da 

Do 

Da 

May  8 

Da 

May9 

.....do 

Da 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Da 

May  11 

Da 

M»yl?     . 

Da 

'Do 

Da 

M*y  i« 

Da 

May  23 

do 

Da 

May  24 

do 

do 

Da 

May  26 

Da 

M*y^ 

do 

Da 

June  4 

do 

Da 

June  11 

do 

Da 

June  25 

do 

do 

Da 

Julys 

Da 

July9 

do 

Da 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Da 

July  20 

Da 

Jaly28 

Da 

August  18 

Da 

2208 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEE,  ETC. 


PORT  OF  BXTFFALO— Continued. 

8tat€7nerU  of  importations  under  paragraphs  S9S,  396,  and  699  of  the  tariff  ad  of  /uZy 
t4f  1897,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N,  Y,Jrom  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  ««c— 
Continued. 

(PRINTING  PAPER--Ooiitinaed. 

[Under  paragfaph  396.] 


Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rate. 

Duties. 

Counter- 
vailing 
duty. 

Fromwhfin 
ImportfOd. 

1907. 
Augnst80 

Poundt. 
36,805 
41,791 
81.420 
91.157 
40.403 
88.606 
88,538 

41,079 
89.676 
49.584 
42.100 
49.536 
38,500 
89,364 
41,559 
41.781 
39.750 
40,111 
39,835 
45.184 
42.517 
37,462 
35.319 
88,580 
41.786 
52,411 
41.059 
36.460 
43.119 
44.827 
39,509 
36.569 
89,896 

44.200 
18.300 
16,100 
82.280 
50,150 
55,160 
15.280 
2^000 

40.000 

1681 
660 
1.107 
1,686 
747 
714 
713 

781 
983 
942 
806 
941 
737 

1,698 
790 
800 
755 
762 
757 
858 
806 
712 
676 
739 
794 

1,004 
780 
698 
819 
852 
751 
695 
757 

1.910 
1,015 

905 
1.714 
2,707 
3,008 

814 
1,501 

2.180 

Three-tenths  of  a  cent . 
do 

$110.42 
125.37 
244.26 
273.48 
121.21 
115.82 
115.61 

123.24 
119.03 
148.75 
126.30 
148.61 
115.50 
2t8.08 
124.68 
125.34 
119.25 
120.34 
119.51 
135.56 
127.55 
112.39 
105.96 
115. 74 
125.36 
157.23 
123.15 
109.38 
129.36 
134.48 
118.53 
109.71 
119.69 

286.50 
152.25 
135.75 
257.10 
406.  a5 
451.20 
122.10 
225.16 

827.00 

CalMMtti 

OctoberO 

Da 

October  21 

do 

Do. 

November  1 

do 

d5 

Novemtier  20 

do 

do 

Do. 

November  29 

Do 

December  2 

do 

Dow 

1906. 
January  4 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

15  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

January  9 

Do. 

January  21 

"" 'tt-OT 

Do. 

January  24 

Do! 

Januarv  29 

Do. 

February  2 

February  8 

7.89 

Do. 
Do. 

February  15 

February  23 

March  4 

Do. 

8.57 

dS: 

Do. 

liarcblO. 

Do. 

Do 

Do, 

March  11 

Do. 

March  12 

DOb 

March  18 

Do. 

March  25 

7.24 
7.91 

Do. 

March  30 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

April  3 

10.74 

Do. 

April  13 

Do. 

April  15 

7.47 

Do. 

April  20 

DOb 

April  29 

Do. 

May  18 

Dow 

May  22 

Do. 

May  26 

Dob 

1907. 
February  9 

^"^ 

April  11 

May  18 

Do. 

June  5 

Do. 

June  8 

September  13 

Do 

November  12 

Do. 

November  14 

Do. 

1906. 
M«y  12 

DOb 

Total 

3,701,703 

74,977 

12,665.71 

58.79 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  BTO, 
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Siatement  of  frnporinHom  under  paraarapht  S9S^  S96^  and  $99  of  the  tariff  act  of  Juif 
t4,  1S97,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y./from  January  1, 1907 ^  to  June  1, 190S,  ete.-^ 
Continued. 

PULPWOOD  FROH  CANADA. 

[Under  paragraph  609.] 


Data  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

ValoB. 

1007. 
7sniiary  6         .....■.•.'*>*'rT 

Cordi. 
18 
16 
8 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 
10 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
16 
8 
8 
10 
10 
24 
8 
8 
20 
20 
10 
10 
80 
16 
10 
8 
8 
10 
8 
8 
8 
16 
8 
8 
8 
8 
16 
24 
8 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
8 
8 
8 
34 
8 
8 
10 
20 

•72 
96 
48 
60 
60 

ao 

48 

ao 

70 
35 
35 
35 
32 
32 
34 
32 
32 
32 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
35 
70 
64 
32 
32 
82 
30 
96 
82 
32 
90 
90 
45 
30 
98 
64 
60 
32 
32 
32 
32 
82 
32 
64 
32 
32 
32 
32 
64 
96 
32 
45 
32 
32 
32 
Z2 
40 
40 
50 
45 
32 
32 
32 
32 
96 
32 
32 
40 
66 

1907. 
Hay   2 

Cordff. 
10 
16 
8 
10 
8 
8 
24 
10 
8 
8 
8 
10 
20 
8 
10 
8 
10 
8 
8 
8 
16 
8 
10 
20 
10 
8 
10 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
16 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
16 
10 
9 
8 
8 
18 
8 
8 
16 
16 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
16 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

ts& 

f^etruarr  M 

3::::::::::::::::;:::.:: 

M 

14    

3 

33 

16                   

5 

83 

16 

5 

83 

8l         

5 

83 

21  

6 

96 

34                

7 

S3 

23 

7 

83 

23                

7 

83 

23 

7 

83 

as         

7 

3» 

27                     

7 

66 

Ifar^  10     ...., 

8 

48 

11                           .... 

8 

3» 

12 

8 

24 

12                            

0 

83 

12 

9 

83 

14                      

9 

83 

15 

15                         

9  

8 

13 

64 

15 

13 

83 

2i                 

14 

Vi 

21 

15 

80 

25 

15 

88 

28                              .... 

17 

83 

28 

18 

33 

28                     

21 

83 

28 

24 

83 

28 

24 

83 

28 

26 

83 

29 

25 

83 

ao 

27 

83 

31 

27 

IS 

AuU    2 

28 

S::::::;::;::::::;;;::: 

28 

83 

3 

29 

83 

3 

29 

83 

4 

31 

83 

4 

Jane  I 

83 

6 

1 

83 

10 

1 

S3 

11 

1 

83 

15 

2 

83 

15 

2 

64 

16 

2 

60 

16 

3 

46 

19 

3 

83 

19 

4 

32 

20 

4 

90 

20 

5 

83 

21 

7 

S3 

22 

7 

7 

64 

22 

64 

23 

7 

4& 

24 

7 

83 

34 

7 

83 

34 

7 

83 

24 

7 

83 

36 

10 

83 

26 

10             

4& 

26 

10 

45 

29 

15          

46 

29 

16 

46 

29 

17 

64 

29 

18 

32 

29 

18 

33 

29 

20 

32 

Vty    1 

23 

33 

i:::;:::::::::::::::;;:; 

23                      

33 

1 

23 

83 

1 

23                       .... 

33 

2 

23 '. 

83 

8210 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPER,  BTO. 
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Statement  of  importations  under  paragraphs  SQS.  396,  and  €99  of  the  tariff  act  of  Juiif 
24,  1897,  at  the  poH  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  etc.— 
Continued. 

PULPWOOD  FROH  CANADA-Cdntinaed. 
[Under  paragraph  099.] 


Date  of  aiTlyal. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Date  of  arrivaL 

Quantity. 

Valoa. 

1907. 
June 26 

Cordt. 
10 
8 
8 
9 
16 
10 
8 
8 
12 
8 
12 
8 
8 
8 
10 
8 
9 
10 
8 
10 
8 
10 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
8 
12 
10 
11 
14 
11 
9 
9 
13 
12 
12 
11 
13 
13 
12 
13 
14 
12 
13 
12 

14 

13 
13 
11 
10 
19 
12 
12 
10 
IS 

82 
45 
64 
40 
32 
32 
60 
32 
60 
32 
32 
32 
50 
32 
46 
60 
32 
55 
32 
65 
99 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
99 
70 
50 
60 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
60 
44 
75 
65 
41 
24 
82 
29 
29 
38 
37 
35 
35 
52 
38 
38 
37 
56 
48 
65 
61 

66 

38 
65 
44 
40 
58 
50 
84 
70 
91 

1906 
JannarvIS 

Cardt, 
10 
12 
11 
10 
14 
13 
12 
10 
10 
9 
9 
12 
10 
10 
10 
14 
10 
12 
14 
14 
10 
10 
10 
10 
00 
10 
11 
18 
00 
13 
10 
12 
13 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
14 
10 
12 
10 
12 
9 
9 
12 
15 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
13 
10 
14 
14 
IS 
10 

84 

77 

26 

^14 

26 

18 

28 

18 

6ft 

98 
91 
84 
5S 

29 

20 

Jnlyll 

20 

20 

20 

20     

55 

20 

50 

to 

15 

20 

16 

20 

60 

18 

21 

70 

22 

21 

ftft 

24 

22 

4S 

9g 

26 

23 

26 

23 

70 

27 

23 

60 

27 

24 

70 

August  2 

24 

65 

2 

26 

70 

September  5 

26 

70 

26 

60 
SO 

7 

28 

7 

26                      .  . 

00 

7 

26 

60 

7 

27 

6S 

9 

27 

90 

14 

28 

00 

14 

29 

91 

18 

29..     . 

60 

19 

29 

Sg 

24 

February   1 

91 

24 

65 

Norember  16 

4 

84 

16 

4 

6S 

23 

4 

6S 

23 

4 

65 

23 

4 

6ft 

23 

5 

6S 

26 

5 

6ft 

December  4 

5 

50 

2 

7 

66 

4 

7 

6ft 

6 

7 

50 

8 

8 

60 

8 

10 

50 

10 

12 

60 

20 

12 

45 

20 

12 

45 

20 

12 

60 

20 

12 

90 

24 

17 

70 

24 

17 

48 

27 

17 

48 

27 

17 

8 

29 

17 

29 

17 

66 

29 

ift 

80 

29 

18 

66 

18 

66 

1908. 

18 

60 

Januarf  I.... 

IS 

09 

18 

50 

2 

18 

60 

2.... 

19 

M 

2 

20 

01 

8.... 

SO 

80 

6 

90 

70 

9 

90 

70 

9 

90 

6ft 

U 

90 

66 

WOOD  PULP,  PBIKT  PAPEB,  ETa 
FOBT  OF  BX7FFALO— Continued. 
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Statement  of  importations  under  paragraphs  S9S,  S96,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  July 
^     24,  1S97,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  from  January  /,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  etc-- 
Goxitinued. 

FULPWOOD  FROH  CANADA-<}ontliiiied. 
[XTnder  paragraph  609.] 


Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1906. 
February  20 

Cordt. 
10 
10 
20 
12 

9 
10 
12 
10 
13 
12 
10 
10 
12 
19 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
19 
12 
12 

8 
10 
12 
20 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 

8 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
14 
13 
12 
10 
12 
14 
12 
10 
10 
10 
14 
14 
12 
11 

9 
10 

855 

65 
160 
60 
45 
40 
60 
84 
65 
60 
55 
55 
60 
95 
60 
60 
40 
70 
60 
98 
60 
60 
40 
65 
48 
98 
65 
60 
60 
60 
60 
55 
50 
50 
60 
60 
60 
60 
40 
70 
63 
60 
60 
55 
08 
70 
70 
60 
60 
60 
55 
50 
60 
70 
55 
55 
50 
70 
65 
60 
65 
84 
74 
72 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
60 
55 
60 
60 

1908. 
March  8 

Cardt, 
9 
11 
14 
13 
10 
11 
13 
14 
10 
10 

•    H 

12 
10 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
11 

9 
14 
12 
12 
14 
13 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
12 
10 
12 
13 

8 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
12 
11 
10 

8 
13 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

•4ft 

44 

8 

20 

9 

68 
66 

21 

9 

21 

9 

60 
65 

21 

9 

22 

9 

64 

23 

9 

70 

23 

g 

60 
6» 

60 
70 
60 

n 

60 
60 
60 
65 

60 
60 
60 
76 
70 
60 
46 
84 
60 
60 

23 

9 

23 

10 

23 

10 

23 

10 

24 

11 

25 

11 

25 

11 

25 

12 

25 

12 

30 

12 

26 

12 

26 

12 

36 

12 

2S 

12 

27 

12 

28 

13 ^ 

29 

13 

29 

13 

29 

13 

29 

14 

29 

14 

29 

14 

29 

16 

84 

Mm^h*^      .            ,. 

16 

65 
64 
60 
60 
60 
60 
66 
66 
63 
63 
60 
64 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

61 
40 
70 

17 

17 

17 

70 
91 

18 

18 

70 

18 

70 

18 

70 

18 

60 
60 

18 

18 * 

18 

95 
66 

60 
60 
65 

61 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18     .  . 

40 

19 

91 
70 
60 
60 
46 
70 

19 

19 

19  

19     .  . 

19 

19  .   ... 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
76 

19 

19 

19 

19 

30 

2212 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
PORT  OF  BUFFALO— Continued. 


Statement  of  importations  under  paragraphs  S9S,  396,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  Juig 
t4y  J897,  at  ihs  port  of  Buffalo,  N.Y^from  January  i,  1907,  to  June  i,  1908,  etc.— 
Continued. 

PULPWOOD  FROM  CANADA— Continued. 
[Under  paragraph  699.] 


Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1908. 
March  •»» 

Cordt. 
10 
12 
11 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
14 
10 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 

9 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 
14 
10 
10 
12 
12 
14 
13 
14 
13 
13 
12 
12 
11 
10 

8 
13 
13 
12 
14 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
11 
10 
9 
9 
9 
8 
10 
14 
14 
12 
12 

170 
65 
C6 
81 
75 
70 
70 
70 
70 
66 
66 
83 
70 
70 
68 
91 
83 
78 
78 
75 
63 
81 
76 
70 
70 
70 
60 
CO 
60 
60 
84 
70 
0(i 
66 
66 
63 
CO 

to 

68 
47 
40 
91 
81 
76 
71 
70 
60 
00 
CO 
CO 
66 
65 
70 
fiO 
66 
76 
70 
70 
70 
60 
65 
60 
65 
48 
48 
40 
30 
32 
63 
70 
70 
61 
68  1 

1906. 
March  27 

Cordt. 
11 
9 
8 
9 
10 
13 
12 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
lU 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
14 
13 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
8 
9 
10 
12 
12 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
16 
12 
12 
12 
9 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 

S56 

20 

27 

45 

20 

27. 

43 

21 

27 

36 

21 

28.           .   .. 

65 

21 

28 

91 

21 

28 

78 

21 

28 

78 

21 

28 

70 

21 

28 

70 

21 , 

28 

50 

2i::::::::!:::::;:::::.: 

29 

70 

21 

29 

70 

21 

29 

70 

21  

29 

70 

22 

29 

70 

22 

29 

70 

22     

29 

70 

22 

29 

70 

22 

29 

70 

22 

29 

70 

23 

29 

65 

23 

29 

60 

23 

29 

eo 

23 

29 

60 

23 

29 

00 

23 

29 

58 

23 

29 

45 

23 

19 

45 

23 

30 

70 

24 

30 

70 

24 

30 

70 

24 

30 

70 

24 

30 

66 

24 

30 

60 

24 

30 

60 

24 

30 

68 

24 

30 

55 

24 

30 

55 

24 

31 

00 

26 

31 

60 

26 

31 

55 

25 

31 

65 

25 

31 

40 

25 

31 

36 

25 

April  1 

70 

25 

60 

25 

1 

60 

25 

1 

01 

25 

1 

70 

25 

1 

70 

25 

1 

70 

25 

1 

70 

25 

1 

70 

26 

1 

70 

20 

1 

70 

20 

1 

60 

2ti 

1 

60 

26 

1 

60 

26 

1 

60 

20 

1 

60 

20 

1 

70 

20 

2 

60 

26 

2 

100 

20 

2 

C4) 

20 

2 

60 

26 

2 

00 

20 

2 

56 

27 

8 

70 

27 

3 

60 

27 

3 

60 

27 

a 

60 

37 

8 

00 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
PORT  OF  BXTFFALO— Continued. 
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Statement  of  importatUms  under  paraorapha  S9S,  396,  cmd  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  July 
t4,  1897,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N,  Y,/from  January  1,  1907,  to  June,  1,  1908,  ete.— 
Continued. 

PULPWOOD  FROM  CANADA-Contlnued. 
[Under  paragraph  099.] 


Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1903. 
April  4 

Cordt. 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
10 

8 

7 
14 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

0 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
11 

9 

8 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 

9 
10 

9 
12 
10 
12 
12 

9 
10 

170 
70 
70 
60 
60 
60 
50 
60 
60 
50 
43 
35 
9ii 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
70 
45 
70 
60 
70 
65 
65 
5.5 
50 
55 
79 
60 
46 
45 
40 
63 
60 
60 
55 
55 
&5 
70 
60 
60 
55 
/v> 
70 
70 
60 
58 
4'i 
65 
4o 
79 
70 
60 
60 
45 
65 

19C8. 
April  10 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

9 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 

9 
15 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
13 
12 
12 

9 

9 
12 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
12 

9 
10 
10 
12 

t55 

55 

10 

4 

10 

100 

4 

10 

86 

4 

11 

70 

4 

11 

70 

4 

11 

70 

4 

u 

70 

5 

u 

70 

6 

11 

70 

5 

11  

70 

6 

11 

70 

6 

11 

70 

6 

n 

60 

,"» 

11 

45 

6 

11 

60 

6 

11 

60 

5 

11 

56 

6 

11 

60 

6 

11 

60 

5 

11 

60 

5 

11 

48 

6 

11 

70 

5 

11 

70 

6 

11 

70 

6 

11 

70 

5 

11 

70 

6 

12 

65 

5 

12 

45 

5 

12 

98 

5 

12 

70 

5 

12 

60 

5 

12 

65 

6 

12 

65 

5 

12 

55 

6 

13 

65 

6 

13 

60 

6 

13 

60 

7 

13 

45 

7 

13 

45 

7 

13 

84 

7 

13 

78 

7 

13 

70 

7 

13 

70 

7 

13 

65 

7 

13 

60 

7 

13 

86 

7 

13 

60 

7 

13 

52 

7 

13 

60 

7 

50 

7 

13 

50 

7 

13 

50 

7 

13 

50 

7 

13 

32 

8 

70 

8 

70 

8 

70 

8 

70 

8 

14         i 

70 

8 

70 

8 

70 

8 

70 

8 

55 

8 

55 

9 

55 

9 

55 

10 

65 

10 

60 

10 

40 

10 

15 

75 

10 

15 

70 

10 

15 

60 

2214 


WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPBB,  ETC. 
POBT  OF  BUFFALO— Continued. 


Statement  of  importoHona  under  paraoraph$  S9S.  396^  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  Juty 
24,  1897,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N.  K,  from  January  /,  19<n,  to  June  i,  1908,  ««c— 
Continued. 

PULP  WOOD  FROM  CANADA-Co^tinued. 

[Under  paragraph  099.] 


Date  of  arrival. 

Qiuntity. 

Value. 

DateorarrlvaL 

Quantiti^. 

ValM. 

April  15....?.^ 

COTdt, 

12 
12 
13 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
14 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

180 
60 
65 
98 
70 
70 
70 
70 
TO 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
65 
65 
78 
78 
78 
70 
70 
70 
70 
60 
60 
60 
65 
65 
65 
65 
55 
55 
70 
60 
50 
70 
60 
70 
60 
96 
75 
84 
70 
70 
84 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
88 
00 
70 
70 
70 
70 
60 
00 

1908. 
April  20 

Corda. 
10 
12 
10 
12 

0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 

0 
10 
15 
10 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

0 

0 
10 
12 
12 
10 
.  10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
IS 

160 

^15.:::::;::;:::::;:::::; 

20 

00 

ifi 

20 

00 

16 

21 

00 

16 

21 

46 

16 

21 

70 

16 

21 

70 

16 

21 

70 

16 

21 

70 

16 

21 

60 

16 

21 

60 

16 

21 

00 

16 

21 

60 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

15 

22 

00 

16 

22 

60 

16 

22 

00 

16 

22 

60 

16 

22 

00 

16 

22 

75 

16 

22 

73 

16 ;...:;:.::;::: 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

16 ::;:: 

22 

70 

16 

22 

00 

16 

22 

60 

16 

22 

65 

16 . 

22 

56 

16...::;::;::::::::;;:;; 

22 .  . 

45 

16 

22 

70 

16 

23 

00 

16 

23 

70 

16 

23 

70 

16 

23 

70 

16 ;.:;;;;;:::; 

23 

70 

16 

23 

70 

17 ;;.:.;::: 

23 

55 

17 

23 

70 

17 ;....:;;: 

23 

70 

18 

23 

70 

18.::;:;;;::::;:;:;::::: 

23 

70 

18 

23 

70 

18..:;::::;:;;;;;;:;:;:: 

23 

70 

19 

23 

70 

19 

23 

60 

19 

23 

70 

19 

23 

70 

19 

24 

84 

19 

24 

70 

19 

24 

60 

19 

24 

70 

19 

24 

00 

19 

25  

70 

19 

25 

70 

19....:.:.:..::::::::::: 

25 

60 

19 

25 

45 

19 

25 

45 

19 

26 

70 

19 

26 

84 

19 

26 

78 

19 

26 

70 

20 

26 

70 

20 

26 

70 

20 

26 

70 

20 

26 

70 

20 

26 

70 

20 

26 

60 

10 

26 

60 

WOOD  PULP,  PBIKT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
FOBT  OF  BTTTFATiO    Continued. 
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StaUment  qfimwrtaHonB  under  paroffraphi  S9S,  396,  and  699  of  Ab  tariff  act  of  Juijf 
t4»  1897,  ai  iU  port  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  etc-^ 
Gontmued. 

PULP  WOOD  FROM  CANADA-ContlniMd. 

[Under  ]>anigimph  OM.] 


DftteofanlTal. 

• 

Quantity. 

Valua 

DaUofarrlTia. 

Quantity. 

Valua. 

1908. 
April  26 

C&rdt. 
13 
13 
13 
10 
13 
13 

9 
10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
13 
13 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
11 
12 
11 

9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

9 
11 
10 
12 
12 

00 
00 
60 
60 
60 
46 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
81 
75 
45 
TO 
70 
60 
38 
60 
55 
40 
40 
81 
00 
64 
55 
45 
GO 
60 
60 
60 
60 
GO 
65 
65 
60 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
65 
66 
66 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
45 
80 
60 
60 
.      60 

May  2 ?.**: 

CardM. 
10 
10 
10 
12 
13 
11 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
20 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
11 
10 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
13 
9 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
15 
10 
13 
14 
13 
14 
12 

•s 

S::::;:;;::";:;;:.i": 

3;;:::::;;;:::;;;:;::::: 

35 

3 

60 

36 

2 

64 

30 

8 

64 

26 

3 

s 

26 

3 

BO 

27 

3 

BO 

37 

3 

70 

27..;:..:.iii."..i";;i 

4 

76 

27 

4 

75 

37 

4 

60 

27 

4 

65 

27 

6 

90 

28 

6 

70 

28 

6 

66 

28 

6 

60 

28 

6 

60 

28 

6 

60 

29 

6 

60 

20 

6 

66 

29 

8 

60 

29 

9 

66 

29 

g 

70 

29 

9 

60 

29 

9 

60 

29 

10 

98 

29 

10 

60 

29 

10 

60 

29 

11 

74 

29 

11 

60 

29 

12 

60 

29 

12 

61 

29 

12 

46 

29 

12 

70 

29 

12 

70 

29 

12 

60 

30 

12 

60 

3D 

15 

60 

30 

16 

70 

30 

16 

60 

30 

17 

70 

30 

18 

60 

V»J   1 

18 

60 

18 

60 

21 

a 

21 

56 

22 

76 

22 

63 

24 

91 

27 

08 

27 

64 

2    •        . 

Total 

3 

10,660 

68.133 

3 

40197— No. 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


PORT  OF  OSWEGO,  K.  Y. 

No  importations  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 
1908,  of  wood  (pulp  under  paragraph  393),  filter  masse  or  filter  stock 
(under  paragraph  395),  or  printing  paper  (under  paragraph  396), 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Statement  of  pulp  woods  imported  into  the  district  of  Oswego^  N.  F.,  under  parograph 
699  of  the  tarijfact  of  July  t4,  1897,  during  the  period  from  January  i,  1907,  to  June 
1,  1908, 


Date  of  arriyal. 

Quantity. 

Whence  Imported. 

Value. 

1907. 
May  28 

Cords. 
1,139 

284 
1,1.'» 

284 
1,138 

V26 
1,498 

9eo 

1,714 
1,767 
1,229 
613 
1,199 
1,375 
1,792 
1.742 

Province  of  Quebec,  Canada... 
do 

S5.eM.00 

June  4 

1,42a  00 

Jane  24 

do 

do 

6,7.S5.00 
1,42a  00 

July  1 i... 

July  8 

do 

5,6»(t00 
4,724  60 
7, 49a  00 

July  J3 

do 

Julv22 

do 

August  1 

do 

4,8oaoo 

August  13 

do 

8,570.00 

August  29..... 

do 

8.785.00 

September 7............ ......... 

.    .do 

6,145.00 

September  14 

do 

3.897.50 

September  21 

..do 

5,995.00 
6,875. 00 

Octobers 

do 

October  18 

'?f 

10  659.  50 

October  31 

8,965.00 

18,803 

97.88&S0 

Statement  of  pulp  wood  imported  into  district  of  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.,from  January  1, 
1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  from  Quebec,  Canada, 


Date  imported. 


1907. 
Junes , 

June  27 , 

July  6 

July  12 

July  23 

Augusts , 

August  21 , 

August  27 , 

September  9 , 

September  19 , 

September  26 

October  9 

October  15 

October  25 

Novembers , 

Decembers , 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cords. 

fiOO 

t3,5oaoo 

700 

8,675.00 

600 

3,150.00 

700 

3,67&00 

700 

S.67&00 

1.200 

7,675lOO 

700 

3,67&00 

700 

3,675.00 

700 

3,675.00 

700 

3,676l00 

700 

3,675.00 

700 

3.67&00 

SCO 

4,125.00 

700 

3,675.00 

700 

3,67&00 

442 

3,636u00 

10,942 

62,411.00 

Free  under  paragruih 
699. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


None  of  the  following  articles  were  imported  into  this  district  dur- 
ing the  period  stated:  Any  kind  of  wood  pulp;  filter  masse  or  filter 
stock;  no  claiis  of  printing  paper. 
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Tabulated  itaUnurU  tihowinq  the  date  of  arrival,  quantittf^  avpraiud  value^  country  dj 
origin  J  and  duOea  oollecUd  in  the  district  of  Oewegat/Me,  N.  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  the  varunu  kindi  of  wood  puJ/p  specified  in  paragraph  S93^  from  January  1, 1907  ^  to 
June  1, 1908. 


MECHANICALLY  OROUND  WOOD  PULP. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

Addl- 
Uonal 
duty. 

1907. 
7tam«rj  2 ., 

Pounds. 

62,361 

62,361 

66,005 

62,361 

166.258 

81,181 

81,181 

155.904 

131,185 

157,786 

156. 173 

62.684 

44.267 

31.718 

143,679 

155.904 

50.244 

62.362 

31,181 

155,905 

165.904 

71,716 

156.905 

158.054 

62.677 

160.857 

31,450 

63.437 

62.362 

85.747 

93.542 

93,542 

93,542 

165,904 

46,771 

90.424 

148,111 

56.890 

67.941 

61.012 

20.674 

171,494 

182,690 

31, 181 

124,723 

124,723 

62,362 

71,716 

65,480 

24,199 

35,658 

14. 167 

124,938 

63.114 

154,345 

65,747 

59.213 

62.362 

93.542 

91.983 

91.929 

30.643 

4.5.964 

20,390 

91.930 

52.093 

87.3;J3 

23.386 

62.362 

62.362 

179,290 

8606.00 

686.00 

709.00 

586.00 

1,611.00 

296.00 

296.00 

1,620.00 

1,181.00 

1,420  00 

1,406.00 

589.00 

409.00 

301.00 

1,293.00 

1,403.00 

657.00 

586.00 

29&00 

1,403  00 

1,403.00 

932.00 

1,403.00 

1,422  00 

704.00 

1,44a  00 

364.00 

698.00 

661.00 

772.00 

842.00 

889.00 

889  00 

1,403  00 

608.00 

859.00 

1,333.00 

626.00 

487.00 

671.00 

142.00 

2,229.00 

1,644.00 

296.00 

i,2iaoo 

1,123.00 
639.00 
73p.00 
671.00 
194  00 
394.00 

iiaoo 

1,124.00 

7iaoo 

1,389.00 
879.00 
652  00 
561.00 
842  00 
828.00 
942  00 
34.5.00 
414.00 
13&00 
942.00 
573.00 
895.00 
257.00 
686.00 
639.00 

1.614.00 

Canada 

$51.97 
6L97 
6&07 
51.97 
137.72 
2&98 
2&98 
129.92 
109.32 
131. 49 
13a  14 
52.24 
36.89 
26.43 
119.73 
129  92 

49  37 
51.97 
26  98 

129.92 

129.92 
59.76 

129.92 

131.71 
52.15 

134.05 
2Ci21 
52.86 
51.97 
71.46 
77.95 
77.95 
77.95 

129.92 
38.96 
75  35 

123.43 
47.42 
56.62 

50  84 
17.23 

142  91 

152  24 
25.98 

103.94 

103.94 
51.97 
5a  76 
54.57 
20.17. 
29L88 
11.81 

104.12 
52  60 

12&62 
71.46 
49.37 
51.97 
77.95 
76.65 
76.61 
25.54 
SSL  30 
ia99 
76.61 
43.41 
72.78 
19  49 
51.97 
51.97 

14a  41 

82.84 

Dol 

do 

2.84 

Do 

do 

January  14 

do 

do 

do 

2.84 

Do  

&20 

January  25 

1.17 

Do' '. 

do 

1  17 

Do 

do 

&86 

Kebruary  1 

do 

4.98 

February  5 

do 

6i02 

February  16 

do 

&86 

February  19 

do 

2.86 

February  25 

do 

March  2 

do 

1.19 

March  15 

do 

6.30 

March  26 

do 

6.85 

April  1 

do 

2.22 

Aprils 

do V 

2.34 

April  9 

do 

1.17 

ApfillO 

do 

6.85 

April  27 

do 

&86 

April  30 

do 

2.69 

May4 

do 

&85 

June  21 

do 

6.93 

Junie26 

do 

2. 15 

July  3 

do 

6.03 

July  5 

do 

1  18 

July8 

do 

2.38 

July  12 

do 

do 

2  34 

July  15 

3.22 

July  16 

do 

do 

8.61 

July  22 

8.61 

July  29 

do 

8.51 

July  31 

do 

do 

685 

August  1 

L75 

August  5.. 

do 

3.39 

Do 

do 

5l56 

August  12 

do 

2.13 

August  21 

do 

August  24 

do 

2.20 

August  28 

do 

Augu8t30 

do 

flL4 

do 

6.85 

September  3 .  . ,             ^  ^  . 

do 

LI7 

"  Do 

...    do 

4.68 

Bep  tember  20 

do 

4.68 

Do 

...    do 

2.34 

Octo^er3 

do         .    . 

2.60 

Do 

do 

2.40 

October  4 

do 

October  10 

do 

L34 

October  20 

...  .do 

OctoJ)er30 

do 

4.69 

November  2 

do 

2.37 

Do 

do  

6.79 

do 

a22 

November  5..... 

do 

do 

do 

2.22 

November  16 

2  34 

November  18 

3  51 

November  19 . 

.do 

3.46 

November  20 

do 

8.45 

Do 

do 

1.16 

Do 

do 

1.72 

November  22 

do 

2.56 

Noveniber  23. ............a...^ 

do 

3.45 

November  26 

do    

1.95 

I>ecember  5 

do 

&28 

Decembers 

December  17 

do 

do 

.88 
2.34 

December  21 

do 

do 

2.34 

December  27 

e.72 

S218 
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KTabyJated  ttaUment  showing  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  afpndsed  value,  eountrf  pf 
cngin,  and  dudes  collected  in  the  dietriet  of  Oswegatdne,  N.   Y,,  on  each  importatUm 

.  of  the  various  kiruls  of  wood  pulp  specified  in  paragraph  S9S,  from  January  i,  X907^  to 
June  1,  750^— Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  OROUMD  WOOD  FULP-Continufld. 


•                   Data. 

QuanUty. 

Appraised 
value. 

Coontry  of  origin. 

Duty. 

Addl. 
Uonal 
duty. 

1908. 
'PebruAry  1 

Pounds. 
100,464 
162,288 
16.5,379 
77.280 
49.459 
1&5,379 
111,903 
117,848 
171,279 
64,096 
69.243 
179,290 
61.824 
171,494 

fi.osaoo 

1.66a  00 

I,69.'x00 
792.00 
644  00 

1,695.00 
839.00 
884.00 

1,756.00 
Sfti-OO 
762.00 

1,838.00 
68a  00 

1,75&00 

Canada 

S83.72 

135.24 

137.82 
64  40 
4L22 

137.82 
93. 2S 
9a  21 

142.73 
45.06 
67.70 

149L41 
51. 52 

142.00 

SSL  77 

\f  ebniary  6.. 

do 

6.09 

February  13 

do 

6.20 

'February  14 

do 

2.80 

February  17 

do 

L85 

February  21 

do 

6k  SO 

March  16 

do 

Do 

do 

■March  17 

do 

6k  42 

March  19 

do 

2L03 

April  20 

do 

2L60 

.May  1 

do 

6.72 

May  20 

..    .do  

2.S2 

May  29 

do 

&4a 

Total 

7,813.846 

75. 714  00 

6,5ia74 

277.07 

UNBLEACHED  CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP. 


1907. 
January  5 

Do 

Januarys 

January  29 

Do 

February  2 

Do 

Februarys 

rpbruary  19 

March  II 

March  13 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  19 

May  2 

Do 

Do 

May  3 

May  21 

May  22 

May  24 

May  28 

May  29 

May  31 

June  4 

Junes 

July  27 

July  30 

August  6 

August  21 

August  22 

Do 

.Septembers 

Do 

September  7 

September  21 

September  28.... 

X>otober3. 

.Octobers 

Do 

October  18. 

October  20 

Do 

IVovember  4 

Novembers 

Vovember  11.... 
llovember21.... 
November  23.... 
December  16..... 


ntvds. 
27.076 

1406.00 
271.00 
272.00 
271.00 
271.00 
271.00 
270.00 
270.00 
271.00 
271.00 
406.00 
406.00 
271.00 
270.00 
229  00 
229.00 
223.00 
228.00 
229.00 
228.00 
228.00 
229.00 
229.00 
229.00 
285.00 
285.00 
343.00 
223.00 
278.00 
223.00 
436.00 
271.00 
271.00 
271.00 
339.00 
334.00 
246.00 
271.00 
271.00 
360.00 
292.00 
406.00 
270.00 
33a  00 
273.00 
270.00 
625.00 
406.00 
274.00 
370.00 

Canada 

$45.13 
30.09 
30.17 
30.14 
30.15 
30.09 
30.05 
30.03 
30.06 
30.12 
45.16 
45.14 
30.14 
30.02 
25.41 
25.43 
24  73 
25.39 
26.43 
26.37 
25.36 
25.44 
26.49 
25.43 
31.70 
31.68 
38.07 
24  73 
30.88 
24  77 
46.09 
30.14 
30.11 
80.11 
37.65 
37.06 
27.08 
30.15 
30.14 
89.07 
32.44 
45.00 
80.08 
87.60 
30.29 
80.00 
29.16 
45.00 
80.41 
80.00 

$483 

lS,a56 

do 

3.22 

18. 101 
18,083 

do 

do 

8.23 
3.23 

18.092 
18.054 
18.031 
18.020 

do 

do 

do 

do 

3.23 
a23 
3.22 
3  22 

18.036 
18,009 

do 

do 

3.22 
3.23 

27,096 

do 

484 

27.083 

do 

484 

18.085 

do 

3.23 

18.013 

do 

3  22 

15. 246 

do 

2  72 

15, 257 

do 

2.72 

14  840 

do 

2.65 

15.232 

..    .do 

2.72 

15.260 

do 

2.73 

15.222 
15.217 

do 

do 

2.72 
2.72 

15. 266 

do 

2.73 

15.291 

do 

2.73 

15.255 

do 

2-72 

19. 019 

do 

3.40 

19.009 

do 

3.80 

22.839 

do 

408 

14.840 

do 

2.65 

18.529 

do 

3.  SI 

14.&'j9 

do 

2.66 

27,054 

do 

483 

18.081 

do 

3.23 

18,063 

do 

&23 

18.065 
22.592 
22,237 
16.246 
18,087 
18.063 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

3.23 
4.03 
3.07 
X90 
3b  23 

do 

8.23 

23.980 
19, 478 

do 

do 

4.28 
3.45 

27.056 
18,018 

do 

do 

4.63 

8.22 

22.500 

do 

^02 

18. 175 

do 

3.25 

18,000 

do 

3.81 

17,407 
27,000 

do 

do 

***"i*ii 

18,247 

do 

siS 

18,000 

do 

ia 
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Tabiilhted  BtatemerU  showing  the  date  of  arrival,  quantUf,  avvraited  witM,  etmnirf^  cf 
origin,  and  duties  collected  in  the  dietriet  of  Onoegatehu,  l/,  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  pulp  specified  in  paragraph  S9S,  from  January  1, 1907,  to 
to  June  1,  IPtW— Continuea. 

UNBLEACHED  CHEMICAL  WOOD  FTrLP-Contlnned. 


Date. 

Qnaatity. 

Appraised 
▼alue. 

Comitiy  of  origliia 

Daty. 

Addi- 
tional 
duty. 

IW7. 
Poeember  21 

PoHnd9, 
26.066 
22.826 
22,858 

15.200 
22  800 
22  800 
16.200 
22  800 
15.200 
18.701 
15.200 
15.200 
15,200 
19.000 
15.200 

1391.00 
342.00 
343.00 

228.00 
342.00 
342.00 
228.00 
342.00 
228.00 
281.00 
228.00 
228.00 
228  00 
285.00 
228.00 

Canada 

SO.  44 

38.04 
3&10 

26.33 

38.00 
38.00 
25.33 
38.00 
25.33 
31.17 
25.33 
25.33 
25.33 
31.67 
25.33 

fCtSt 

DMomber  27.. 

do 

^5 

Do 

do 

4.08 

1908. 
January  4 

do 

2.71 

January  13 

do 

4.  or 

JaDuary2D 

Do  

do 

4.09 

do 

2.31 

Do 

do 

4.07 

K^bniary  11... 

do 

2.23 

February  13 

do 

do 

2.74 

February  17 

2.71 

Do 

do 

2.71 

Do 

do 

2.71 

Do 

do 

do 

8.30 

February  24 

2.71 

Total 

1,231,785 

18,572.00 

2,052.95 

215.9 

No  importations  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1. 
1908,  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395  and  bleachea 
chemical  wood  pulp  under  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Tabulated  statement  shovring  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  country  of 
origin,  and  duties  collected,  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  ff.  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  the  various  classes  of  printing  paper  promdedfor  under  paragraph  S96,  in  the  district 
of  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y\,from  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
value. 


Country  of  origin. 


Duty. 


Addl- 
tional 
duty. 


1907. 
January  22... 
Februarys... 
Fobmary  16., 
Febniary  18.. 
February  19., 
February  20.. 
February  21.. 
February  28. . 

March  6 

March  7 

March  9 

April  13 

Do 

April  15 

Do 

April  16 , 

April  18 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

April  20 

Do 

Do 

April  22 

Do 

April  i'> 

Do 

April  27 

Do 


PoufidJi. 

31,944 
40,794 
31,726 
40,029 
88,400 
33,211 
90,581 
33.124 
93,137 
139,172 
26,915 
30,244 
29,705 
29,148 
29,.')01 
29.810 
43,850 
47,539 
41,753 
51.814 
47,502 
29,691 
29,300 
30,461 
29,249 
31.378 
38,158 
33,277 
31,022 
38,170 
38,563 


$575.00 
725.00 
517.00 
597.00 

1,319.00 
565.00 

1,352.00 
579.00 

1,537.00 

2,296.00 
484.00 
660.00 
550.00 
539.00 
544.00 
549.00 
820.00 
889.00 
781.00 
900.00 
88&00 
549.00 
539.00 
564.00 
541.00 
6T7.00 
702.00 
616.00 
571.00 
763.00 
618.00 


Canada 
....do. 
....do. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


105.83 
122.38 
95.18 
120.09 
265.20 
99.63 
271.74 
99.37 
279.41 
417.52 
80.75 
90.73 
89.12 
87.44 
88.17 
89.43 
131.55 
142.62 
125.26 
155.44 
142.51 
89.07 
87.90 
91.38 
87.76 
04.13 
114  47 
99.83 
93.07 
114.51 

loaeo 
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TdbulaUd  UaUment  ahomng  the  date  of  arrival^  qiumtU^,  appraised  value,  country  tf 
<  crigin,  and  duties  collected,  in  the  district  of  Oswegatckie,  N,  Y,,  on  each  importation 
•  of  the  various  classes  of  printing  paper  provided  for  under  paragraph  396,  in  the  district 
ofOswegatMe,  N.  Y.,from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  i5(W— Continued. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
▼alue. 

Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

Addl- 
tiooal 
duty. 

1907. 
April  27 

Po«imU. 

30,536 
31,419 
30,646 
83,960 
46.667 
66.536 
41,568 
37,332 
41869 
87.220 
86,230 
34,620 
32,268 
37,432 
32,646 
36,619 
34,726 
34,724 
32,165 
28,120 
84,477 
41,250 
41,047 
33.842 
38,677 
29,434 
39,636 
88,243 
86,772 
37,506 
37,136 
38,204 
39.244 
44,586 
44,649 
36,603 
31.568 
46.340 
36.115 
40,351 
45.046 
42,476 
37,042 
77,923 

1,846 
44,692 
39,069 
80,390 
31,200 

3,740 
37,433 
36,707 
43,616 
34,836 
31,029 
37.640 
37,581 
41.809 
40,599 
39,163 
36,763 
44,164 
89,426 

2,000 
41,229 
36,833 
43.844 
42.289 
41,876 
88,506 
36,084 
41,329 
40.750 
43.941 

8666.00 
581.00 
566.00 
625.00 
863.00 

1,224.00 
853.00 
601.00 
770.00 
678.00 
652.00 
639.00 
507.00 
692.00 
602.00 
658.00 
642.00 
642.00 
696.00 
620.00 
638.00 
768.00 
738.00 
626.00 
714.00 
618.00 
733.00 
708.00 
680.00 
604.00 
687.00 
688.00 
706l00 
826.00 
82&00 
677.00 
684.00 

1,019.00 
650.00 
746l00 
833.00 
637.00 
68&00 

1,442.00 
48.00 
706.00 
508.00 

1,487.00 
602.00 
60.00 
655.00 
679.00 
807.00 
644.00 
574.00 
09&00 
605.00 
753.00 
761.00 
726.00 
721.00 
883.00 
729.00 
37.00 
763.00 
663.00 
811.00 
782.00 
776.00 
714.00 
66&00 
765.00 
764.00 
818.00 

Canada 

•91.61 
94.21 
91.64 
101.88 
140.00 
199.61 
166l27 
112.00 
125.61 
111.66 
106.  C9 
108.56 
96.77 
112.30 
97.64 
106.65 
104.18 
10117 
96.47 
84.36 
103.43 
123.77 
123.14 
101.58 
11&73 
142.84 
118.91 
114.73 
110.32 
112.62 
111.41 
114.61 
117.73 
133.76 
133.96 
109.81 
94.70 
186.36 
105.35 
121.05 
136.14 
150.25 
111.  13 
223.77 
0.26 
134.  OB 
117.21 
241.17 
93.60 
11.22 
112.30 
110.12 
130.85 
104.51 
03.09 
112.92 
112.74 
12&43 
121.80 
117.49 
110.29 

118.28 
6.00 
123.69 
107.50 
131.53 
126.87 
125.63 
116.79 
106.26 
123.99 
122.28 
181.82 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

April  30 

Do 

Do 

M»y  1 

May  3 

Do 

do 

do 

IfayO 

Mav8 

do i 

<jo 

Mav9 

May  11.' .".II!!.! 

do 

!!!!!do!IIIII!I!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

May  13 

Hay  16            

Do                    •• 

do 

Hay  16       

do 

Do                   ... 

do  

Hay20    

do 

^  Do             ....... 

do 

Do 

do 

irAv22         

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do        

do 

May  25 

do 

May??    

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

May  30 

do 

June  1 

do 

Do 

do : 

Jane  4 

do 

June  6       ......... 

do 

June  7 

do 

Junes    

do 

June  10 

do 

June  11  

do 

June  16 

do -. 

Do  

do 

June  19 

do 

June  27 

do 

July  4 

do 

July  6 

do 

Julys 

do 

July  13 

do 

July  16 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

July  30 

August  10........... 

do 

August  13      . 

do 

August  24 

do 

September  7  . 

do 

September  13 

September  14 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

September  18 

September  21 

September  28 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

Ootober2 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

October? 

do 

October  16 

do 

October  18 

do 

do 

do 

October  22..  •• 

Do 

Do 

do 

October  24 

do 

Do 

do 

October  20 

do 

Do 

do 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
POBT  07  OaDENSBUBQ,  N.  Y.~Oontinued. 
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Tabulated  giaiement  Mhowinq  the  daU  of  arrival,  quantit^f  appraiied  value,  country  of 
origin,  and  duties  colUctea,  in  the  district  of  Ostvegatehte,  tf.  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  the  various  classes  of  printing  paper  provided  for  under  paragraph  396,  in  the  district 
of  Oswegatckie,  N.  i,,jfrom  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  i90^--Continued. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

Addi- 
tional 
duty. 

1907. 

POttlMte. 

35,530 
85.100 
88.492 
43.551 
46,990 
42,301 
41.299 
87.844 
68.298 
39.107 
40.604 
41.540 
39,561 
39,355 
36,258 
41,771 
38,256 
35,751 
51,636 
37,075 
43.138 
43,397 
37,072 
40,928 
37,502 
43,016 
39;  483 
34,008 
85.827 
66,753 
35.878 
43.730 
42.352 
42,080 
37,531 
37,829 
46,512 
39,608 
36,589 

40,864 
40,138 
40.310 
44,237 
40,778 
37,107 
41.341 
36.287 
40.241 
40,590 
49.848 
37.258 
37,210 
44,844 
39,506 
46,745 
33,710 
43,156 
41,206 
36,278 
40.617 
38,753 
44,357 
36,940 
37,604 
41,819 
42,810 
35,422 
37,585 
43,801 
40,624 
41,203 
39,442 
44,544 

S657.00 
649.00 
712.00 
806w00 
869.00 
78a  00 
764.00 
700.00 

1,264.00 
72a  00 
751.00 
768.00 
732.00 
728.00 
671.00 
773.00 
707.00 
661.00 
955.00 
686.x 
796.00 
803.00 
686.00 
757.00 
694.00 
796.00 
730.00 
646.00 
681.00 

1,078.x 
682.00 
831.00 
805.00 
800.00 

7iaoo 

719.00 
865.00 
75a  00 
606.00 

776.00 

7eaoo 

766.00 
841.00 
775.00 
705.00 
.     785.00 
•     689.00 
765.00 
771.00 
947.00 
708L00 
707.00 
852.00 
751.00 
88a  00 
64a  00 
82a  00 
78a  00 
689.00 
772.00 
736.00 
84a  00 
702.00 

7iaoo 

795.00 

8iaoo 

67a  00 
714.00 
832L00 
772L00 
78a  00 
749.00 
84&00 

Canada 

1106.50 
105.30 
115.48 
130.65 
14a  97 
126.90 
123.90 

iia« 

204.89 
117.82 
121.81 
124.62 

iiaes 
iiao7 

108.77 
125.31 
114.77 
107.25 
154.91 
111.23 
129.41 
130.19 
11.22 
122.78 
112. 51 
129.05 
11&45 
102.02 
107.48 
17a  26 
107.63 
131. 19 
127.06 
126.24 
112.59 
lia49 
•       136.54 
lia82 
109. 77 

122.59 
120.40 
120.  &3 
132.71 
122.33 
111.32 
124.02 
108.86 
120.72 
121.77 
149.54 
111-77 
111.63 
134.53 
11&52 
140.24 
101. 13 
129.47 
12a  62 
10&83 
121.85 
116.26 
13a  07 
lia82 

iiaos 

125.46 
128.43 
106.27 
112.76 
131.  40 
121.87 
12a  61 
11&33 
13a  63 

November  6... 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

NoTember7 

do 

November  9. ....... . 

do 

November  11 

November  13 

do 

do 

November  14 

do 

Do 

do 

November  15 

do 

Do 

do 

November  19 

do 

Do 

do 

November  22 

do .• 

November  29 

do 

November  30 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

December  9 

do 

December  12 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

December  13 

do 

December  18 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

December  19 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Decembw  20 

Do 

do 

December  21 

December  23 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

December  24 

do 

Do 

do 

December  28 

Do 

do 

do 

December  31 

1906. 
JtDoaryl 

do 

do 

Jaiiuftry  2...,,^^ 

do 

7tnr»«»y  4. 

do 

Do". 

do 

January  6 

do 

Jan^iary  8 ^^.^^ 

:... .do.:;::. :;.::;;:::::::;::::::::: 

Do 

do 

yan^»mry9.....  . 

do 

Do'. 

do 

Do 

do 

Janoary  10 

do 

do 

J^n^ftfy  11      ^  ^   ^ 

Jannary  13 .. 

do 

do 

Janoaiy  14 

lafinary  17 

do 

do 

Jaimary  18  ..... 

do 

Jannary  20  . .  ^ .  a. 

do 

laonary  21  . . .  ^ .  ^    ^ 

do 

Do'. 

do 

Jamiarv  22 

do 

January23 

Ja»)«iary  25. ........ . 

do 

do 

jannary  27 

do 

Jan^iary  30 

....do 

January  31 

do 

Febnxary  3... 

do 

February  4.. 

do 

February  6 

do 

bo.l 

..do 

I^bruary8 

do 

Do.! 

do 

Do 

do 

ru>raaryll 

do 

2222  WOOD  PULP,  paiNT  paper,  etc. 

POBT  07  OaDEHSBUBQ,  K.  Y.— Continued. 

Tabulated  rtaiement  thawing  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity  ^  avpraxied  value,  eountrj  of 
origin,  and  duties  collectea,  in  the  dietriet  of  Oswegakhie,  ff.  Y.,  on  eath  importation 
of  the  various  classes  of  printing  paper  provided  for  under  paragraph  396,  in  the  distrid 
of  OswegateMe,  N.  Y.,from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908, — Continued. 


Dftta. 

Quantity. 

Appraiaed 
value. 

Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

Ad<tt- 
ttooal 
duty. 

FrtmiMT  12 

P<mnd». 

39,851 
38,560 
39,037 
46,068 
43,137 
43,273 
35,449 
44,197 
39,209 
36,889 
41,433 
42,150 
44,406 
45,340 
38,185 
40,345 
40,551 
80,361 
43,042 
45,476 
34,848 
41,394 
40,137 
42,679 
35,320 
42,916 
67,911 
41,338 
41,788 
43,020 
33,772 
41,721 
41,987 
41,609 
40,963 
75,053 
42,346 
43,145 
41.062 
39,166 
41,001 
40,107 
45,767 
39,199 
42,865 
41.540 
36,563 
37.263 
43.669 
43,425 
41,206 
36,785 
35,043 
38,909 
35,694 
36,030 
42,109 
4,490 
37,323 
37,764 
35.504 
38,649 
35.470 
43,297 
41.295 
35,(J09 
35,738 
40,415 
36,4(» 
45,674 
36,750 
38,983 
38.445 
41,540 
41.442 

t757.00 
733.00 
742.00 
85a  00 
82a  00 
822.00 
674.00 
84a  00 
74&00 
70L00 
787.00 
SOL  00 
844.00 
86L00 
72a  00 
767.00 
77a  00 

1,527.00 
81&00 
864.00 
662.00 
78&00 
763.00 
802.00 
67L00 
815.00 

1,29a  00 
785.00 
794.00 
817.00 
642.00 
793.00 
79a  00 
791.00 
778.00 

1,426.00 
795.00 
820.00 
78a  00 
744.00 
779.00 
762.00 
87a  00 
745.00 
814.00 
789.00 
695.00 
7(8.00 
830.00 
825.00 
783.00 
699.00 
666.00 
739.00 
678.00 
685.00 
800.00 
84.00 
709.00 
718.00 
675.00 
734.00 
674.00 
823.00 
785.00 
677.00 
679.00 
768.00 
723.00 
868.00 
696.00 
741.00 
73a  00 
789.00 
787.00 

Canada 

tllftSS 
11&68 
117. 11 
13&20 
12a  41 
12a  82 

ioa35 

132.59 
117.63 
lia67 
124.30 
12a  45 
132L22 
13a  02 
114.56 
121.04 
12L65 
24L08 
12a  13 
13a  43 
104.54 
124.18 
12a  41 
128.04 
105.96 
128.75 
203.73 
124.01 
125.36 
129.06 
10L32 
12&16 
125.96 
124.83 
122.89 
225.16 
127.04 
129.44 
123.19 
117.50 
123.00 
120.32 
137.30 
117.60 
128.60 
124.62 
109.69 
111.79 
131.01 
130.28 
123.62 
lia36 
106.13 
lia73 
107.(8 
108.09 
126.33 
13.47 
111.97 
113.29 
106.51 
115.95 
106.41 
129.89 
123  89 
106.83 
107.21 
121.25 
109.38 
137.02 
.     Iia25 
lia95 
115.34 
124.62 
124.33 

Do    ,. 

do 

February  16 

do 

do 

Do    .           .      , 

do 

Do 

do 

Ffibni&rv  20    ....... 

do 

Fsbruary  21. ........ 

do 

Do  .           

do 

FfibruBrv  25......... 

do 

Do              

do 

Do 

do 

February  29 

do 

bo.r... .1^1.1... 

do 

Mff««h2        T...        .TT--- 

do 

Do 

do 

March  4 

do 

llar^h  7 r  - 

do 

Do 

do 

]fiLrch9            

do 

Do 

do 

March  U 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

March  12 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

March  13 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

March  16          

do 

March  18 

do 

March  20 

do 

Do 

do 

March23    

do 

Do , 

do 

Do        

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Mareh24 

do 

March  26 

do 

March  27 

do 

do 

do 

Man^h  28 .,-. 

Do 

April  1 

do 

April  2 

do 

%o::;;:::;:::... 

do 

do f 

April  3 

Do.::::::::::::. 

do 

do 

April  6 

April  7 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

ApriI8 

Do                 .... 

..  ..do 

April  9 

do 

Do              

..  .  do 

Do 

do 

April  15        

do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

April  16 

April  17 

do 

do 

Do 

April  20 

do 

Do           .  . 

do  

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do 

April  21 

April  22 

Do.....::::::::: 

April  23 

^  Do :.::::::::::: 

Do 

Do  

do 

do 

Do 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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POBT  OF  OaDEKSBITBa,  N.  Y.~Continued. 

Tabulatfd  statement  ikovnnq  the  date  of  arrival,  quarUity,  appraised  value,  counm(  of 
origin,  and  duties  collectedj  in  the  district  o/Oswegatchie,  l/.  Y.,  on  each  importation, 
of  the  various  classes  of  printing  paper  provided  for  under  paragraph  S96,  in  the  district 
of  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.,from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  iPO^-^Gontinued. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

Addi- 
tional 
duty. 

1908. 
April  24          

Pounds, 
35,123 

71,447 
40,910 
39.050 
46,176 
40.616 
36,417 
36.850 
38,699 
110,919 
60,199 
37,727 
36,615 
38,932 
35,879 
41,505 
37,689 
40,310 
38,475 
41,480 
41,404 
41,334 
41,059 
34,858 
36,146 
36,581 
41,108 
38,838 
32,600 
43,010 
40,974 
38,474 
36,193 

1667.00 
1,357.00 
777.x 
742.00 
877.00 
772.00 
092.00 
700.00 
735.00 
2,221.00 
1.141.00 
717.00 
696.00 
740.00 
682.00 
789.00 
716.00 
766.00 
731.00 
788.00 
786.00 
785.00 
780.00 
662.00 
687.00 
695.00 
781.00 
738.00 
619.00 
817.00 
779.00 
731.00 
it88.80 

Canada 

$105.37 
214. 34 
122.73 
117. 15 
138.5:* 
121.85 
109.25 
110.65 
116.10 
350.76 
180.00 
113. 18 
109.85 
116.80 
107.64 
124.52 
113.07 
120.93 
115.43 
124.44 
124. 21 
124. 00 
12:1. 18 
104.57 

ILU  74 
123.31 
116. 51 
97.80 
129.03 
122.92 
115.  42 
108.58 

April  25 

do 

do 

A|)ril27      ,  ....... 

April  30 

do 

May2 

do 

do 

Miiv5 

Do  '.'....'.'.[',/.' 

do 

Mays 

...  .do 

M%y  11*.'.'*.'..'....'. 

do 

Do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

May  13 

Do 

Do 

May  14 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

Do 

Do 

Do        

do 

May  15 

do 

do 

May  16        

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

May  18 

Mav20    

do 

Do 

do 

May  22 

do 

Mav23 

do 

do 

do 

May  24 

May  27 

10.68^ 

Mayi«    '. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

May  29 

Do 

May  30 

Total 

12,439,088 

217,031.00 

35,083.31 

6.6» 

Tabulated  statement  showing  the  date  of  arrival^  quantity,  appraised  value,  country  of 
origin,  and  duties  collected,  in  the  district  of  Osu'egatchie,  N.  V.,  on  each  importation 
of  pulp  uood  in  tAe  district  of  Oswegatchie,  N.  i.,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June 
1,  1908. 


Date. 


1907. 
January  2... 
January  4... 
January  7... 
Januarys... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  9... 

Do 

January  10.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  11.. 

Do 

January  12.. 
January  10.. 
January  18. . 
January  21 . 
January  23 . 
January  24.. 

Do 

January  28.. 


Quantity. 


Cords. 


Appraised 
value. 


Country  of  origin. 


S220.00 
110.00 
60.00 
58.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
55.00 
55.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
89.00 
71.00 
55.00 
53.00 
41.00 
63.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
35.00 
as.  00 
60.00 
40.00 


Campbells  Bay,  Canada.. 


T 


Qracefleld,  Canada.. 

Quebec,  Canada 

do 

do 


.do. 


North  Wakefield,  Canala. 

do 

Quebec,  Canada 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Beaupre.  Qucboo.  Canada. 

Qraeefield,  Canada 

Quebec,  Canada. 

do 

do 

do 

North  Wakefield.  Canada, 
do. 


Quebec,  Canada 

do 

do 

Snow  Road.  Canada. 


Duty. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Frre. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


POBT  OF  OQDENSBUBa,  N.  Y.-<>)ntinued. 

Tabulated  statement  thowinq  the  date  of  arrival^  qwmtitif,  avpraieed  valtu,  eoimtry  oj 
origin,  and  dutiee  collected^  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  JV.  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y,,  from  January  i,  1907 ^  to  Jun€ 
1, 1908— Continued. 


Date. 

Qoantltv. 

Appraised 
value. 

Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

1907. 

OardM. 
16 
11 
11 
13 
13 
11 
14 
11 
16 
22 
10 
10 
13 
12 
11 
10 
11 
10 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
33 
22 
11 
10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
13 
14 
12 
14 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 
10 
10 
22 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
22 

n 

77 

$85.00 

Quebec,  Canada      

Free. 

Do 

55.00 
55.00 
70.00 
68.00 
55.00 
74.00 
50.00 
86.00 
110.00 
35.00 
35.00 
59.00 
67.00 
55.00 
45.00 

North  Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

Do      

do 

Free. 

■J&nuAry  30    ««••••• 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

January  31  ......*.  r 

do 

Free. 

Do          

Wakefield,  Canada 

Freei 

February  2... 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

..T..do.'. 

Free. 

February  8 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

February  9    ....... 

Quebec,  Canada .,. 

Free. 

Do 

..T..do.'. 

Free. 

Do 

RliM>lr  RlvM-,  C^nM  1^ 

Free. 

February  11 

Do 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Bulovor,  Canada 

Freeu 

Do 

55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
69.00 

165.00 

110.00 
55.00 
64.00 
54.00 
50.00 
67.00 
60.00 
50.00 
70.00 
74.00 
64.00 
75.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
68.00 
55.00 
50.00 
45.00 

110.00 
65.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
55.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
44.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

llf  00 
55  00 

885  00 

Aylwin,  Canada 

Free. 

Februarys 

Do 

Pro«»i»,  Canada* x. ^ ...... w.....^... a. x..^*. 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Quebec,  Canada 

Frea 

Do 

Black  River,  Canada. 

Frea 

February  15 

Do 

Quebec,  Canada 

Fieeu 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Aylwin,  Canada 

Frm 

February  16 

Do 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

February  18 

Do 

Proulx,  Canada 

Free. 

Quebec ,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Proul  X ,  Canada 

Freeb 

Do 

do 

Froa 

Do 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

..^..do. 

FresL 

February  19 

Do 

do 

Freeu 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Proulx,  Canada 

FreeL 

Do 

do 

Free. 

February  20 

do 

Fre& 

Do /.... 

Quebec.  Canada 

Fre& 

Do 

Aylwin,  Canada 

Free. 

February  21 

Do 

Proulx,  Canada 

Free. 

Bulovor,  Canada 

Free. 

February  23 

Wakefield,  Canada 

FiveL 

Do 

Cascades,  Canada 

Free. 

March  2 

Free. 

Do 

do.' 

Free. 

March  4 

do 

FreeL 

March  5 

do 

Freew 

March  11 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Low,  Quebec,  Canada 

Fxeeu 

March  13 

Proul X ,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Freaw 

Do 

Freei 

Do 

Campbells  fiay,  Canada 

Free^ 

March  19 ,, 

Sully,  Canada! .' 

Free. 

Do 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

Freeu 

March  20 

Proulx,  Canada 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Free! 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fre& 

Ma«^h2i.__      , 

do 

Freai 

Do 

Sully,  Canada 

Freai 

Do 

Brennan.s,  Canada 

Fre& 

March  2?.    , 

Proulx,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Freeu 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Freei 

March  25 

do 

Frm. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

March  26 

do 

Freei 

Do 

do 

Free. 

March  27 

Ottawa,  Canada , 

Free. 

March  29 

do            

Free. 

Do 

Low,  Canada 

FtMl 
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Date. 

Quantity. 

^^Shfe"^ 

Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

1907. 
ICaichSO 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
22 
22 
66 
66 
22 
83 
66 

121 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
22 
11 
22 
66 
« 
66 
10 
22 
11 
65 
22 
22 
33 
66 
77 
33 
10 
10 
10 
33 
55 
10 

182 
88 
22 
66 
11 
16 

110 
22 
11 
66 
11 
11 
11 
22 
66 
77 
22 
10 
83 
33 
44 
11 
11 
33 
44 
55 
44 
44 
11 
11 

$50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
110.00 
110.00 
276.00 
275.00 
110.00 
165.00 
330.00 
606.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
5a  00 
50.00 
60.00 
56.00 
110.00 
55.00 
110.00 
330.00 
275.00 
330.00 
5a  00 

iiaoo 

65.00 
275.00 

iiaoo 
iiaoo 

166.00 
330.00 
385.00 
165.00 
5a  00 
50.00 
50.00 
165.00 
276.00 
50.00 
66a  00 
44a  00 

iiaoo 

83a  00 
55.00 
76.00 

6saoo 
iiaoo 

5&00 
330.00 
55.00 
6&00 
6&00 

iiaoo 

330.00 
38&00 

iiaoo 

50.00 
16&00 
16&00 
220.00 
55.00 
5&00 
165.00 
220.00 
275.00 
220.00 
220.00 
55.00 
56.00 

Proulz,  Canada 

Free. 

Do..., 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Pree* 

April  1 

do III..!II!I.*!Ii;i! 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Pree. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fre& 

Do 

do ;.;.;; 

Free. 

Do 

Doucet,  Canada ..  .. 

Free. 

Do 

Pree. 

Aprll2 

do 

Free. 

Do 

KazabAKiia.,  Ti^Tif^A  . . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

April  3 

Kasabazua,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Low,  Canada I...^I,." 

Free. 

Do 

Graoefield,  Canada 

Pree* 

Do 

Kazabazua,  Canada , 

Free. 

Aprll4 

ProLilx,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Douoet,  Canada '.'.".' 

Pree. 

Do 

Low,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Doucet,  panada I.' 

Pree. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do ; i;;;!!! 

Pree. 

Aprils 

Free. 

IX) 

Kazabazua,  Canad  a. 

Pree. 

Do 

Low,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

TTftsiibazna,  Canada. ......    . 

Free. 

Aprils 

Low.  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do ^.,.  .\       \ 

Free. 

Do 

do '..'.'.'.'.' 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

April  9 

do ^ ::.::; 

Venosta,  Canada 

Free. 
Free. 

Do 

Do 

Low,  Canada ] 

Free. 

Do 

North  Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

April  10 

Low,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

April  11 

Nnrth  WftlTAflAlH,  rniiiidA 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

April  12 

Prou'lx,  Canada I" 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

April  13 

Doucet,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Parrelton,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

North  Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

April  15 

Proulx,  Canada 

Free 

Do 

Maniwaki.  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Parrelton,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

North  Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Brennans,  Canada 

Free. 

AprillO 

Bur^ridge,  Canada. 

Free. 

Do 

d^ 

Free. 

Do 

OTf>cflfl^i^,  ^^-ani^da ^ ^ . 

Free. 

April  17 

uo«., 

Free. 

April  18 

Parrelton,  Canada 

Free. 

April  19 

Low.  Canada 

Free. 

April  20 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Oracefleld.  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Burbridee,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Oracefleld.  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Proulx.  Canada 

Frea 

April  22 

Oracefleld,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

April  23 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

April  25 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

....;do 

Free. 

Do 

Parrelton.  Canada 

Free. 
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Data. 

QoanUty. 

Appraised 
value. 

Country  of  origin. 

Dutj. 

1907. 
April  25 

OoriM. 
11 
11 
66 
83 
22 
22 
83 
44 
65 
66 
11 
11 
11 
22 
88 
11 
U 
11 
11 
11 
110 
66 
11 
11 
11 
11 
33 
11 
22 
66 
11 
11 
11 
33 
22 
11 
11 
22 
10 
33 
22 
11 
22 
11 
22 
33 
33 
11 
33 
10 
22 
55 
11 
11 
55 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
55 
44 
33 
11 
83 
11 
11 
55 
11 
11 
22 
11 
U 

86&00 

65.00 

830.00 

16&00 

110.x 

110.00 

165.00 

220.00 

275.00 

830.00 

55.00 

65.00 

65.00 

110.00 

440.00 

65.00 

55.00 

r65.00 

65.00 

55.00 

550.00 

830.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

165.00 

55.00 

110.00 

am  no 

55.00 
55.00- 
55.00 
165.00 
110.00 
55.00 
55.00 
110  00 
40.00 
165.00 
110.00 
55.00 
110.00 
55.00 
110.00 
165.00 
16.5.00 
.55.00 
165.00 
40.00 
110.00 
275.  00 
55.00 
5.5.00 
275.00 
55.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40900 
27.-..  00 
220.00 
16.5.00 
5.5.00 
165.00 
55.00 
55.00 
275.00 
55.00 
55.00 
110.00 
65.00 
55.00 

Oraceflekl,  Canada 

Fraa 

Do 

do 

Frea. 

Do 

do 

Fra& 

Do 

do 

Ftm. 

April  20 

do 

Fraew 

Do 

do 

Flea. 

Do 

do 

Flea. 

Do 

do 

Flea. 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Fre& 

April  27 

do 

Fraew 

Do 

do 

Frefti 

Do 

do 

Frea. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Five. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

April  29 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do : 

do 

Free. 

May  I 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

May  2 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do ' 

Free. 

May  3 

Graceflcld.  Canada 

Fn«. 

May  6 

Cainpt)ells  Bay.  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Gracefield.  Canada 

Five. 

Do 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

Frt«. 

Mays 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Ottawa.  Canada 

Fn» 

May  9 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

FrM. 

Do 

do '. 

Free. 

May  11 

do 

Free. 

May  13 

Kaciibazua,  Canada 

Free. 

May  15 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

....do 

Free. 

May  1« 

Wylle,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Campbells  Hav,  Canada 

Fne. 

Do 

Waltham,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Campliells  Bay,  Canada 

Free. 

May  17 

do 

Free. 

Do...     . 

do 

Free. 

May  20 

do 

Free. 

Do 

0 racefield ,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

Free. 

May21 

.  ...do 

Free- 

May  22 

Kazubazua,  Canada 

Free. 

May  23 

Wylle,  Canad a 

Free. 

May  24 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

Frtiie. 

Do 

do '.'. 

Free. 

Do.  . 

Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Kazubazua,  Canada 

Free. 

May  25 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

Free. 

May  27 

Bass  Lake,  Ctmada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fre«. 

Do 

do 

Frt«. 

Do 

.do 

Free. 

Do 

Chalk  River,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Bass  Lake,  Canada 

Free^ 

Do 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

do 

Free. 

June  1 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Kazubazua,  Cana<la 

Free. 

June  4... 

0 racefield,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Campbells  Hav,  Canafla 

Frc^ 

June  7 

Free^ 

Do 

do 

Free. 

June  14 

Wakefield.  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Sullys,  Canada ,. 

Free. 

June  19 

Gracefield,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Wakefield  Canada 

Free. 

June  20 

Sullys,  Canada 

Fie*. 
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TabulaUd  ttaiemeiU  thounna  the  date  of  arrival,  quoTUUy,  appraiaed  value,  eouniry  of 
origin,  and  dvJtiu  collected,  in  the  diitrict  o/  Onoeaatchie,  it.  Y,,  on  each  importalion 
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Date. 

Qoanttty. 

Appraised 
▼alue. 

Country  of  origin. 

Date. 

1907. 
June  21 

Coftfff. 

11 
11 
11 
33 
11 
U 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
13 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
22 

it. 

13 
11 
22 
14 
11 
33 
12 
11 
11 
22 
11 
14 
11 
13 
13 
10 
14 
13 
12 
13 
11 
13 
13 
13 
12 
11 
14 
13 
15 
12 
10 
12 
14 
13 
18 
U 
U 
11 
12 
14 
12 
13 
14 
13 
23 
13 
13 
13 
U 
14 
U 

155.00 

55.00 
55.00 
'165.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
5&00 
55.00 
55.00 
56.00 
5&X 
79.00 
83.00 
78.00 
68.00 
7&00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
5&00 

iiaoo 

09.00 
81.00 

iiaoo 

93.00 
55.00 

iiaoo 

96.00 
72.00 
165.00 
79.00 
55.00 
75.00 

uaoo 

7i00 
9&00 
72.00 
85.00 
89.00 
66.00 
91.00 
84.00 
77.00 
83.00 
73.00 
84.00 
87.00 
85.00 
40.00 
71.00 
90.00 
8100 
94.00 
80.00 
67.00 
78.00 
90.00 
87.00 
85.00 
76.00 
7d00 
7i00 
79L00 
9a  00 

7a  00 

83.00 

9a  00 

8L00 

iiaoo 

83L00 

8a  00 

82L00 
74.00 
94.00 
7&00 

w«k«fl«M,  Osnnda  

Free. 

June  22 

T'Ow,  Canada ....      , *  * 

Free. 

June  24 

Orsc'efleld,  Canada : ::.: 

Free. 

June  26 

do 

Free. 

Julyl 

WakefipM,  Canada 

Free. 

Julys 

Vfinoitta,  (^nada »...a 

Free. 

Do 

Wakefleid,  Canada ;... 

Free. 

Julys 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Oraoefleld,  Canada 

Free. 

Julv8 

Venosta.  Canada 

Free. 

July  24 

0T9aptf\p\^  Canada 

Free. 

Do::::::::::::: 

do...: :..:.:..."""::':::": 

Free. 

August  1 

Free. 

August  6 

.....do.'. :....:..  :::::::::: 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Thistles,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do :.:::::::::::::. 

Free. 

August  9 

do 

Free. 

August  12 

Oracefield,  Canada 

Free. 

August  1.5 

do 

Free. 

August  17 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Qracefield,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

August  19 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

Do...:;;:;::::: 

Oracefield,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do :.. 

Free. 

August  20 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

August  21 

Oracefield,  Canada 

Free. 

August  22 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

August  23 

Gracelleld,  Canada 

Free. 

August  24 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

August  26 

Graccfleld,  Canada 

Free. 

August  27 

QiiAhAp,  r^Miftda a . .  X . . . . .  X ,  . 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

do 

do ^ 

Free. 

August  28 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

August  29 

do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

August  30 

do 

Free. 

Do ;.;.;... 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

September  2 

Chalk  River.  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Q^iei¥!ic,  Canada 

Free. 

September  3 

..T..do.'. :... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do .» 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Septembers 

do 

Freeb 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do;;;;;;;:;;;;; 

.  ...do 

Free. 

Do 

North  Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Quel.)ec,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

September? 

Do 

do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 
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Dste. 

QuanUty. 

Appraised 
value. 

Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

1907. 

September  7 

September  9 

14 
12 
13 
22 
16 
9 
10 
14 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
33 
12 
20 

8 
14 
12 
16 

«! 

16 

11 

14i 

16 

22 

14 

22 

17 

22 

22 

16 

18 

13( 

10 

22 

14 

22 

22 

10 

16 

16 

13 

15 

12 

13 

16 

16 

16 

11 

14 

11 

13 

13 

20 

13 

10 

44 

16 

16 

12 

16 

16 

13J 

19 

17 

16 

13 

12 

10 

isaou 

82L0O 
861OO 

iiaoo 

95l00 
67.00 
64.00 
9L00 
4a  00 
8&00 
88.00 
77.00 
89.00 
9L00 
84.00 

16&00 
7ti.0O 

100.00 
73.00 
90.00 
62.00 
7a  00 

6a  00 
8a  00 

78.00 

7a  00 

9&00 
100.00 
65.00 
73.00 

8a  00 
uaoo 

7a  00 
uaoo 

86.00 
uaoo 
uaoo 

76.00 
90.00 
66.00 
18  00 

uaoo 

76.00 

.  uaoo 
uaoo 
4a  00 

80.00 
78.00 
66.00 
77.00 
62.00 
65.00 
76.00 
83.  fX) 
75.00 
67.00 
73.00 
65.00 
68.00 
65.00 

100.00 
65.00 
4a  00 

220.00 
75.00 
79.00 
62.00 
76.00 
75.00 
68.00 
98.00 
83.00 
76.00 

Quebec,  Canada 

Frea. 

do 

Fxm. 

do 

Frea. 

Do 

North  Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

September  10 

Do 

Quebec,  Canadiu 

Froe. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

September  U 

September  12 

Do 

Chalk  River,  Canada 

Fxm. 

Quebec,  Canada ., 

Free. 

do 

Freeu 

Do 

do 

Fxm. 

Do 

do 

Fx«^ 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do... 

North  Wakefield,  Canada 

Free. 

September  13 

Septeiulxir  14 

Do 

Quebec.  Canada 

Free. 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

Free. 

do 

Fx«a. 

Do 

do 

Freeu 

Do 

Qiiel)ec.  Canada 

Free. 

Septembers 

Do 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

Free. 

do 

Frm. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Freew 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Frea. 

Do 

Quebec,  Canada 

Frea. 

Do 

..'..do.. 

Free. 

Do 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fr(«. 

Do 

North  Wakefield,  Canada 

>reeL 

September  21 

Do 

Quebec,  Canada 

Free. 

North  Wakefield,  Canada 

tree. 

Septeint)er  23 

September  28 

Do 

St.  Gabriels.  Canada 

Free. 

Low,  Canada 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

September  30 

Octolwr  1 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

¥tc&. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

October2 

Ottawa,  Canada 

Froe. 

Do 

Low,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

St.  Gabriels.  Canada 

Free. 

OctoiierS 

Low,  Canada 

Frpe. 

Do 

do         

Free. 

Do 

Thistles,  Canada 

Frea. 

Octol)er7 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

...  .do 

Free. 

Octobers 

do 

Fr^ 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Frre. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do... 

Low,  Canada 

Free. 

OctolHT  9 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Octo^)er  10 

do 

Tn« 

Do 

Bass  Lake,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Low,  Canada  

Frve. 

Do 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

Free. 

October  11 

.  ..  do 

Free. 

Octofwr  12 

do 

Free. 

Octof»er  16 

do 

Fre«. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do::::::::::::: 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Octol«r  16 

do 

Frpe. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

63.00 
63.00 
49.00 

.:... do. ..:::....::. ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Free. 

Octol»er  »8 

do 

Free 

Do 

do 

FlM. 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
POBT  OF  OGDENSBITEta,  K.  Y.— Continued. 
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Tabulated  iiatemenl  ihowina  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  country  of 
origin,  and  dutiee  collected,  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  N,  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.,  from  January  i,  1907,  to  June 
i,  i90^— Continued. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 

value. 

Country  of  origin. 

Data. 

1907. 
October  22 

Cards. 

10 
13 
16 
15 
11 
16 
14 
18 
16 
15 
12 
15 

1? 
,? 

14 
12 
16 
10 

\l 

}? 

14 
18 
10 
16 
16 
10 
14 
14 
18 
18 
11 
14 
14 
14 
16 
18 
14 
18 

1? 

16 
14 
14 
16 
18 
14 
20 
14 
14 
13 
18 

I? 

14 
14 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 

f 

11 
10 
10 

896  00 
65.00 
76.00 
76.00 
66  00 
74.00 
71.00 
91.00 
78.00 
76.00 
60.00 
14.00 
63.00 
80.x 
40.00 
71.00 
73.00 
80.00 
8a  00 
09.x 
8&00 
80.00 
04.00 
73.00 
70.00 
03.00 

laoo 

76.00 
83.00 
04.00 
70.00 
70.00 
66.00 
03.00 
66.00 
73.00 
71.00 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

Free» 

October  24 

do 

Free. 

00 

do 

Fr«»e. 

October  25 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do  

Free. 

Octo)«r26 

do 

FffC. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

October  20 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

October  30 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

October  21   

do      

Free. 

November  2....... 

Clenks,  Canada 

Fr»». 

Do 

St  OabrieH.  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Frea. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Cl^^nks,  Candida. .................................. 

Free. 

November  4....... 

Valcartler.  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

.....do....' 

FreOb 

Do 

Ouflb«j.  Car^ada. 

FreOb 

Do 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

Free. 

November  6 

do 

Free. 

November  7 ..... .. 

do 

Free. 

November  13 

Valcartler,  Canada 

Fresk 

Do 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Valcartler,  Canada 

Free. 

November  14 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Frecb 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

November  18 

do 

Frea. 

Do 

do...'. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Freeu 

November  10. .... . 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

November  20. . .  • .  ■ 

do 

Free. 

November  28. . . . .. 

73.00 
76.00 
03.00 
78.00 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Valcartler,  Canada 

Frea. 

Do 

St.  Oabrif»ls,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

03.00 
4&00 
63.00 

66.00 
42.00 
42.00 
48.00 
89.00 

Valcartler,  Canada 

Free. 

November  26 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fnew 

1008. 
January  11 

Blank  River.  Canada 

Fne. 

Jannary  17......... 

do .' 

Free. 

JflliifiAiy  22......... 

do 

Free. 

Do • 

do 

Frea. 

January  23 

do 

Free 

Janfiarv26. 

42.00 

do 

Frea 

Do 

80.00 
^.00 
42.00 
30.00 
64.00 
28.00 
70.00 
36.00 
35.00 
26.00 
26.00 
80.x 
80.00 
30.00 
80.00 
81.00 
81.00 
40.00 
40.00 
60.00 
60.00 

Warren,  Oimada. 

Frea. 

January 27  ...  .... 

Blank  River.  Canada 

Fxea. 

January  30. 

do 

Fxea. 

February  3 

February  11 

February  21 

February  26 

Manrh  7., .......... 

....  do 

Free. 

do 

Frea. 

Low.  Canada 

Frea. 

Free. 

Black  River,  Canada. , 

Freei 

HaichO 

do 

Free. 

Haichll 

do 

do 

Free. 

MaiTh  13  .......... 

Free. 

Hiix»hl8 

do 

...do  .*. 

Free. 

Man^h  10 

Free. 

Haich23 

do 

Free. 

Kafch26          

do 

Free. 

March  31 

do 

Free. 

JipTii2        

do 

Free. 

April  16 

Clarendon,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

do  

Free. 

IfavIA               .  .. 

Pete waw^  fAnaHa. -. 

Free. 

Do 

do • 

Free. 

Total 

8,760 

44,143 

2280  WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  EXa 

POBT  OF  PLATTBBUBQ,  N.  7. 

Oraund  wood  pulpi  chemical  woodvulp^  and  prindng  paper  imported  from  Canada  in$o 
the  District  of  C%amp2atn,  Port  o/PlaUsbwrg^  N.  Y.,  dvring  the  period  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  i,  1908. 


Coun- 

Coun- 

Date  of 
wilTal. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

tervail- 
ing 
duty. 

Date  Of 

arrival. 

QuanUty. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

tenrall- 
Jng 
duty. 

1007. 

Poundt. 

1907. 

FoundM. 

Ian.     2 

61,137 

t39aoo 

$42.61 

$3.46 

Apr.     6 

35,858 

1359.00 

129.88 

SLSO 

4 

86,260 

178.00 

3a  21 

8 

26.086 

124.00 

3a  07 

4 

66,212 

225.00 

64  34 

8 

23,365 

90.00 

19.47 

7 

17,6t)8 

106.00 

14  64 

2.20 

8 

26,806 

108.00 

22.34 

11 

30,090 

182.00 

26.08 

a  76 

8 

66,480 

645.00 

64  67 

3.45 

12 

40,776 

367.00 

33.98 

9 

65,186 

887.00 

46.99 

12 

39,726 

199.00 

33.10 

9 

38,926 

136.00 

32.44 

14 

115,368 

1,154.00 

9a  14 

433 

9 

42,868 

214  00 

36.73 

21 

20,396 

2iaoo 

17.00 

10 

35,858 

359.00 

29.88 

1.38 

21 

46,485 

222.00 

37.90 

11 

71,716 

602.00 

60.76 

2.60 

22 

42,763 

385.00 

35.63 

U 

39,833 

136.00 

83.19 

22 

40,065 

45a  00 

8a38 

11 

67,613 

27a  00 

66.26 

22 

143,432 

1,434  00 

119.63 

6.38 

11 

21,849 

90.00 

18.21 

22 

67,717 

656.00 

6a  43 

6.19 

13 

30,000 

135.00 

25.00 

4. 25 

28 

30,675 

183.00 

26.48 

a82 

16 

37,666 

135.00 

81.30 

30 

30,262 

182.00 

26.22 

a  78 

16 

60,970 

266.00 

42.48 

r«b.    1 

60,772 

364.00 

6a  66 

7.68 

16 

63,768 

225.00 

53.14 

4 

43,854 

39Sl00 

3a  55 

15 

20,026 

279.00 

69.10 

4 

20,880 

12&00 

17.40 

2.61 

16 

74,242 

297.00 

61.87 

7 

31,181 

312.00 

26.98 

L17 

16 

23,627 

90.00 

19.69 

11 

39,802 

358.00 

3a  17 

16 

183,968 

1,840.00 

163.31 

6.00 

11 

166,710 

1,567.00 

13a  69 

&88 

16 

62,405 

198.00 

4a  67 

13 

46,033 

606t00 

37.53 

16 

36,312 

131.00 

30.28 

13 

31,342 

313.00 

2a  12 

L18 

16 

59,036 

203.00 

49.20 

21 

38.803 

349.00 

32.34 

18 

66,071 

261.00 

66.06 

26 

28,200 

14L00 

2a  SO 

18 

21,957 

90.00 

18.30 

tfar.     4 

39,618 

37&00 

32L93 

19 

30,000 

135.00 

26.00 

484 

6 

62,939 

47&00 

4412 

20 

21,971 

243.00 

60.96 

8 

32,809 

295.00 

27.34 

20 

40,435 

136.00 

33.71 

8 

22.673 

204  00 

1&89 

22 

79,844 

27a  00 

66.64 

9 

29,236 

263.00 

24  36 

22 

60.537 

180.00 

42.11 

11 

27,859 

3iaoo 

2a  22 

22 

40,228 

162.00 

33.52 

11 

28,961 

377.00 

2413 

22 

24,179 

99.00 

20.15 

12 

25,740 

164  00 

2L46 

a22 

23 

26,792 

108.00 

22.33 

18 

20,500 

123.00 

17.08 

2.56 

23 

22,668 

90.00 

18.89 

19 

61,1(J6 

65a  00 

6a  97 

24 

55.311 

180.00 

4&09 

20 

86,759 

772  00 

71.47 

26 

24,959 

99.00 

20.80 

20 

34,496 

37a  00 

28.75 

26 

22,465 

90.00 

18.72 

21 

26,913 

108.00 

22.43 

26 

19,375 

72.00 

lais 

21 

40,683 

203.00 

3a  90 

29 

44),  237 

180.00 

38.53 

22 

40,443 

202.00 

3a  70 

29 

22.079 

90.00 

18.40 

23 

136,080 

1.472.00 

lia  40 

29 

33,500 

334  00 

27.92 

23 

76,703 

69a  00 

6a  92 

29 

33.360 

334  00 

27.79 

2.40 

23 

117, 180 

l,36(i00 

97.65 

29 

40.086 

135.00 

33.41 

25 

26,913 

loaoo 

22.43 

29 

62.138 

136.00 

35.12 

25 

97,470 

1, 137. 00 

8L23 

29 

69,328 

225.00 

67.77 

25 

36,280 

412.00 

29.40 

29 

18,280 

72.00 

15.23 

26 

87,523 

788.00 

72.94 

29 

45,959 

189.00 

38.50 

27 

48,607 

198.00 

40.61 

29 

61,674 

207.00 

42.96 

28 

35,280 

412.00 

29.40 

29 

36,685 

382.00 

30.57 

2.63 

28 

71,716 

932.00 

69176 

269 

30 

29,000 

117.00 

2417 

29 

23,696 

9a  00 

ia66 

30 

34,391 

144.00 

28.66 

30 

81,136 

4oaoo 

67.61 

May     1 

27,915 

90.00 

23.26 

30 

37,066 

124  00 

3a  91 

1 

45.131 

171.00 

37.61 

30 

68,733 

207.00 

48.94 

2 

73,370 

763.00 

61.14 

5.28 

30 

44.546 

180.00 

37.12 

3 

30.390 

228.00 

26.33 

Apr.     1 

66,178 

225.00 

64.32 

3 

32,000 

232.00 

26.66 

4.0O 

37,730 

124  00 

31.44 

4 

23,907 

90.00 

19.92 

47,482 

189.00 

39.57 

4 

42.000 

135.00 

36.00 

70,W4 

279.00 

68.86 

4 

23,382 

90.00 

19.49 

74,469 

288.00 

62.06 

6 

44,843 

108.00 

57.37 

38,711 

135.00 

32.43 

6 

88,971 

293.00 

7414 

........ 

39,813 

199.00 

33.18 

6 

33,337 

iiaoo 

37.78 

46,097 

180.00 

38.41 

8 

22,026 

90.00 

18.86 

28,431 

108.00 

23.69 

8 

134,400 

672.00 

112.00 

16.80 

38,874 

136.00 

32.40 

8 

24,000 

14400 

20.00 

22,809 

217.00 

19.01 

10 

60,478 

198.00 

42.07 

31.979 

108.x 

26.65 

10 

134.400 

672.00 

112.00 

16.80 

22.698 

90.00 

18.92 

10 

60.686 

666.00 

ao.57 

6.65 

35,280 

399.00 

29.40 

11 

83,303 

417.00 

60.42 

24,782 

99.00 

20.63 

13 

35,24t 

381.00 

20.37 

32,823 

113.00 

27.36 

13 

46,980 

663.00 

30.15 

71,716 

717.00 

89.70 

2.69 

13 

42,220 

422.00 

36.18 

a.  01 

60,168 

198.00 

41.80 

13 

77,216 

37a  00 

6135 

WOOD  TJJLP,  FamX  PAPBB,  KM. 
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POBT  OV  PliATTSBUBa,  N.  Y.-Oontinued. 


€nnmd  wood  jnUp,  thendeal  woodjndp,  and  prin 
the  District  of  Cnamplain,  Port  o/PUUisburg,  N. 
1o  JuM  1, 1908—CGDtijiued. 


aper  imported  from  Canada  tnip 
f  the  period  JantuBryl^l907t 


Coun^ 

Conn- 

Date  of 
uilvaL 

QosQtlty. 

AppiBifled 
value. 

Duty. 

tervail- 
Ing 

duty. 

Date  Of 
aiiiYal. 

Quantity. 

AppxBlaed 
value. 

Duty. 

tervail- 
duty. 

1907. 

Powidf. 

1907. 

Poundt. 

Umw   18 

40.473 

8196.00 

$41.23 



June    6 

37,441 

$124.00 

$31.20 

. 

^    13 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

$4.20 

7 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

$4.30 

13 

30,485 

229.00 

25.40 

3.81 

7 

49,218 

198.00 

41.02 

18 

30,000 

135.00 

25.00 

6.37 

7 

75,300 

259.00 

62.75 

14 

53,025 

374.00 

44.94 

6.86 

7 

111,592 

1,116.00 

92.99 

&03 

15 

23,575 

90.00 

19.65 

10 

43,053 

180.00 

35.88 

15 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

4.20 

10 

38,592 

135.00 

32.16 

15 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

4.20 

10 

49,787 

160.00 

41.40 

15 

35,240 

381.00 

29.37 

10 

34,620 

415.00 

28.85 

15 

«3,706 

984.00 

78.09 

3.51 

10 

75, 162 

288.00 

62.64 

15 

60,000 

270.00 

50.00 

12.36 

10 

41,470 

431.00 

34.56 

16 

31,235 

328.00 

26.03 

1.17 

10 

28.800 

173.00 

24.00 

17 

212,760 

1,489.00 

177.30 

7.98 

11 

37,597 

135.00 

31.33 

18 

65,514 

261.00 

54.60 

11 

100,800 

504.00 

84.00 

12.60 

18 

46,888 

189.00 

39.07 

12 

32,130 

193.00 

26.78 

4.02 

18 

50,528 

207.00 

42.11 

12 

108,676 

338.00 

90.56 

18 

27,420 

9a  00 

22.85 

12 

22,757 

00.00 

1&96 

18 

51,725 

402.00 

43.11 

6.21 

12 

65,000 

293.00 

54.17 

16.36 

20 

22,800 

144.00 

19.00 

12 

28,800 

173.00 

24.00 

20 

20,000 

145.00 

16.67 

14 

61,401 

368.00 

51.17 

7.68 

20 

37,663 

135.00 

31.39 

14 

82. 110 

493.00 

68.43 

ia26 

20 

27,246 

106.00 

22.71 

14 

36.814 

135.00 

30.68 

20 

67,600 

346.00 

48.00 

16 

34,031 

99.00 

30.78 

20 

64,585 

520.00 

53.82 

6.13 

15 

51,405 

198.00 

42.84 

20 

35,090 

365.00 

31.77 

15 

73,864 

248.00 

61.55 

22 

47,536 

189.00 

39.61 

17 

70,686 

424.00 

58.91 

8.84 

22 

55,466 

216.00 

46^22 

17 

18,488 

72.00 

15.41 

22 

26,027 

108.00 

21.69 

17 

48,529 

169.00 

40.44 

22 

64,497 

214.00 

53.75 

17 

50,739 

180.00 

42.28 

22 

39,396 

135.00 

32.83 

18 

45,240 

453.00 

37.70 

3.26 

22 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

4.20 

18 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

.43 

23 

54,180 

586.00 

45.15 

18 

28,800 

173.00 

24.00 

24 

e0,3(i8 

694.00 

57.81 

4.99 

18 

34,684 

361.00 

28.00 

2.50 

24 

34,620 

374.00 

28.85 

19 

56,406 

338.00 

47.01 

7.05 

24 

48,438 

160.00 

40.37 

19 

30,702 

184.00 

25.59 

3.84 

25 

77,212 

297.00 

64.34 

19 

56,068 

216.00 

46.72 

25 

50,053 

169.00 

41.71 

19 

38,559 

124.00 

32.13 

25 

28,620 

226.00 

23.85 

2.06 

19 

67,200 

336.00 

56.00 

.85 

27 

71,052 

279.00 

59.21 

21 

57,500 

258.00 

47.92 

11.54 

27 

37,127 

124.00 

30.94 

22 

30,702 

184.00 

25.59 

3.84 

28 

37,234 

124.00 

31.03 

22 

31,860 

175.00 

30.53 

28 

34.327 

113.00 

28.61 

24 

63,309 

214.00 

50.01 

28 

68,317 

270.00 

56.93 

24 

64,856 

214.00 

54.05 

28 

26,504 

108.00 

22.09 

24 

40,201 

162.00 

33.50 

28 

57,500 

259.00 

47.92 

14.06 

24 

50,262 

196.00 

41.89 

90 

45,827 

180.00 

38.19 

24 

65,357 

207.00 

46.13 

30 

26,704 

90.00 

22.25 

24 

103,313 

349.00 

86.09 

31 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

4.20 

24 

54,557 

216.00 

45.46 

31 

25,080 

171.00 

20.00 

24 

71,972 

288.00 

59.96 

31 

35,944 

124.00 

29.95 

24 

30,842 

101.00 

25.70 

31 

27,079 

108.00 

22.57 

24 

67,500 

304.00 

56.25 

17.05 

31 

68,262 

261.00 

56.89 

25 

59,995 

203.00 

50.00 

31 

24,922 

99.00 

20.77 

25 

24,000 

108.00 

20.00 

Pods     1 

72,602 

288.00 

60.50 

26 

117,800 

707.00 

98.17 

14.73 

57,600 

283.00 

48.00 

7.20 

26 

56,406 

338.00 

47.01 

7.05 

48,677 

198.00 

40.56 

27 

87,106 

534.00 

72.59 

10.89 

40,588 

135.00 

33.82 

27 

35,600 

415.00 

29.68 

63,395 

225.00 

62.83 

27 

33,600 

168.00 

28.80 

.43 

62,687 

214.00 

52.24 

27 

100,800 

504.00 

84.00 

1.28 

36,909 

124.00 

30.76 

28 

31,816 

342.00 

26.51 

47,322 

189.00 

39.41 

29 

39,822 

135.00 

33.19 

91,320 

369.00 

76.10 

29 

81,976 

270.00 

68.31 

67,200 

336.00 

56.00 

8.40 

29 

80,548 

315.00 

67.12 

100,817 

605.00 

84.01 

12.60 

July      1 

18,169 

72.00 

15.14 

62,118 

373.00 

51.77 

7.76 

56,212 

550.00 

46.84 

31,140 

101.00 

25.96 

35,700 

214.00 

29.75 

4.46 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

4.20 

109,773 

365.00 

91.48 

100,800 

504.00 

84.00 

12.60 

30,702 

179.00 

25.59 

3.84 

122,808 

737.00 

102.34 

15.35 

32,844 

197.00 

27.37 

4.11 

106,528 

651.00 

90.44 

13.67 

30,702 

184.00 

25.59 

8.84 

80,702 

IM.OO 

25.59 

3.84 

93,322 

315.00 

77.77 

27,514 

108.00 

22.93 

30,702 

179.00 

25.59 

3.84 

79,128 

324.00 

65.94 

80.703 

184.00 

25.60 

$.84 

401fl7—No.  30—08- 


2282  WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 

POBT  OP  PliATTSBXTBa,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Ground  wood  pulv^  chemical  tooodmUp,  and  printing  paper  imported  from  Canada  into 
the  DUtriet  of  Champlain^  Port  ofPlattihwrg^  N.  i.,  auHng  the  period  January  J,  1907 , 
to  June  1,  i90^— Continued. 


Coun- 

Comi- 

Date  of 
aiTival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

terraU- 
duty. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

tervaO- 
^tag 
duty. 

1907. 

Povmds. 

1907. 

P<mnd9. 

inly     6 

27,672 

190.00 

$22.98 

July  29 

168,000 

8840.00 

$140.00 

12.  U 

78,307 

315.00 

65.26 

30 

39,103 

124.00 

32.59 

44,385 

158.00 

36.99 

31 

53,1tel 

180.00 

44.68 

126,074 

628.00 

105.02 

128.66 

81 

155,904 

1,091.00 

129.92 

5.85 

31,816 

342.00 

26.51 

3.98 

Aug.     1 

124,723 

873.00 

103.94 

4.68 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

.43 

1 

31,611 

221.00 

26.34 

LIO 

53,004 

180.00 

44.17 

1 

57,500 

259.00 

47.92 

1&37 

141,339 

606.00 

117. 78 

2 

46,240 

452.00 

37.70 

3.26 

67,941 

216.00 

48.28 

2 

93,018 

815.00 

77.62 

69,994 

279.00 

58.33 

2 

20;  662 

90.00 

23.13 

22,995 

90.00 

19.16 

2 

72,835 

248.00 

6a70 

37,909 

124.00 

31.69 

* 

3 

82,970 

281.00 

69.15 

18,900 

118.00 

16.76 

2.36 

5 

"  169,218 

1,016.00 

141.02 

2L15 

136,249 

964.00 

113.64 

5.U 

5 

89,967 

304.00 

74.97 

66,000 

293.00 

64.17 

16.68 

6 

32,736 

101.00 

27.28 

216,260 

2,271.00 

180.22 

8.11 

6 

90,084 

303.00 

75.07 

10 

58,422 

205.00 

48.69 

7 

22,620 

226.00 

18.85 

1.63 

10 

22,722 

90.00 

18.94 

8 

60,000 

270.00 

50.00 

14.  U 

10 

27,228 

171.00 

22.60 

3.40 

8 

47,417 

158.00 

39.51 

U 

88.866 

622.00 

74.05 

3.33 

8 

26,484 

108.00 

22.07 

11 

31,616 

126.00 

26.26 

9 

126,288 

877.00 

104.41 

4.70 

11 

29,826 

117.00 

24.86 

10 

74,991 

248.00 

62.49 

11 

127,233 

477.00 

106.03 

10 

34,684 

347.00 

28.90 

2.50 

12 

67,200 

337.00 

66.00 

.85 

10 

38,400 

230.00 

32.00 

12 

129,483 

464.00 

107.90 

12 

44,000 

220.00 

36.67 

15 

67,443 

226.00 

6G.20 

12 

49,016 

169.00 

40.85 

15 

67,200 

336.00 

66.00 

.85 

12 

36,915 

135.00 

30.76 

15 

46,160 

499.00 

38.47 

13 

124,723 

873.00 

103.94 

4.68 

15 

34,880 

377.00 

29.07 

14 

63.684 

234.00 

62.99 

15 

22,620 

226.00 

18.85 

1.63 

14 

30,914 

309.00 

2&76 

X23 

15 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

.43 

14 

213,876 

2,021.00 

178.31 

19.69 

15 

60,080 

304.00 

49.23 

3.79 

16 

94,926 

320.00 

79.11 

16 

24,180 

22(5.00 

20.15 

1.74 

16 

43,000 

210.00 

35.83 

16 

84,684 

572.00 

70.67 

12.98 

16 

37.553 

124.00 

3L29 

17 

46,910 

254.00 

38.26 

7.96 

16 

30,420 

192.00 

25.35 

3.80 

17 

188,000 

940.00 

156.67 

17 

94,833 

664.00 

79.03 

3.56 

17 

86,231 

293.00 

71.86. 

19 

96,042 

361.00 

80.04 

18 

130,969 

917.00 

109.13 

4.91 

21 

66,406 

338.00 

47.01 

7.0S 

18 

46,160 

007.00 

38.47 

21 

39,984 

240.00 

33.32 

&00 

18 

66,441 

214.00 

56.37 

21 

149,744 

749.00 

126.79 

19 

30,702 

184.  oa 

26.59 

3.84 

22 

55,042 

672.00 

45.87 

3.06 

19 

30,702 

101.00 

26.69 

22 

51,570 

326.00 

42.97 

a44 

19 

197,116 

2,070.00 

164.26 

7.23 

22 

148,612 

891.00 

123.76 

18.56 

20 

64,860 

347.00 

46.12 

5.43 

22 

40.212 

135.00 

33.51 

20 

38,120 

136.00 

31.77 

23 

51,678 

326.00 

42.98 

6.45 

20 

32,180 

241.00 

26.82 

23 

166,173 

1,093.00 

13a  14 

&80 

22 

140,120 

1,615.00 

116.77 

23 

147,813 

1,036.00 

123.18 

&M 

22 

62,792 

440.00 

52.33 

2.36 

23 

36,778 

124.00 

30.65 

23 

78,428 

270.00 

65.36 

23 

38,148 

135.00 

31.79 

22 

98,770 

316.00 

82.31 

23 

38,240 

136.00 

31.87 

22 

77,700 

269.00 

64.75 

23 

43.747 

146.00 

36.46 

22 

41,012 

162.00 

34.18 

24 

156,676 

1,090.00 

129.73 

5.84 

22 

27,128 

90.00 

22.62 

26 

263,761 

1,583.00 

219.79 

32.97 

22 

67,600 

304.00 

66.25 

18.06 

26 

162.078 

973.00 

135.07 

20.26 

23 

67,200 

336.00 

56.86 

26 

110,670 

664.00 

92.23 

13.83 

23 

re,  192 

376.00 

30.16 

2.61 

26 

1(10,800 

604.00 

84.00 

1.28 

23 

137,860 

8^6.00 

114.88 

7.60 

26 

168,000 

840.00 

140.00 

21.00 

23 

67,039 

460.00 

56.87 

2.61 

27 

71, 497 

248.00 

50.58 

23 

33,600 

168.00 

28.00 

.43 

27 

30,702 

184.00 

25.69 

3.84 

24 

89,042 

304.00 

74.20 

27 

30,702 

184.00 

25.59 

3.84 

25 

36,260 

392.00 

30.22 

27 

30.702 

184.00 

25.69 

25 

89,100 

663.00 

74.26 

7.34 

28 

38,496 

121.00 

32.06 

26 

33,176 

332.00 

27.65 

2.38 

28 

76,321 

269.00 

63.60 

3.84 

26 

106,672 

640.00 

88.89 

13.33 

28 

37,786 

136.00 

31.49 

26 

90,742 

293.00 

75.62 

28 

39,178 

124.00 

32.66 

26 

136,400 

67i.00 

112.00 

1.71 

29 

39,326 

136.00 

32.77 

27 

80,681 

184.00 

25.57 

3.84 

20 

62,684 

439.00 

52.24 

2.3S 

27 

62.361 

437.00 

51.97 

2.34 

Sept.    2 

37,301 

124.00 

81.08 

29 

94,833 

664.00 

79.03 

8.56 

77,082 

250.00 

64.24 

29 

62,362 

437.00 

51.97 

2.34 

n.944 

258.00 

64.95 

29 

115,600 

577.00 

96.25 

51,272 

513.00 

42.73 

a.M 

29 

50.000 

225.00 

41.67 

60,600 

364.00 

5a  68 

7.89 

29 

25,079 

248.00 

02.57 

125.798 

881.00 

10183 

471 

20 

132,090 

793.00 

iiao8 

16.(1 

89,830 

135.00 

83.19 

WOOD  PULP,  PMNT  PAPER,  BTO. 
PO&T  OF  PLATTSBUBQ,  K.  Y.— Continued. 
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€hfnifnd  wood  puTp*  chemical  wood  vulp,  and  prinHna  paper  imported  from  Canada  into 
the  Diitrici  of  (jhamplain,  Port  of  PkUtsburg,  N,  i.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  1,  i90^— Continued. 


azritsl- 


IS;^  Quantity. 


Sept.  4 
5 
fi 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
23 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
80 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
Oct.  1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Pounds. 
46,240 
30,702 
78,546 
78,777 
41,983 
95,400 
83,385 
70,640 
35,320 
25,865 
37,356 
46,980 
91,950. 
78,207 
95,174 
45,240 
35,220 
45.240 
40,000 
79,924 
28,110 
35,320 
117,634 
76,745 
78,398 
65.160 
35,230 
107,573 
22.(?20 
90.509 
89,182 
28,060 
63,632 
29,740 
45,240 
78.996 
112,003 
77,740 
36,657 
43,671 
28,060 
95,448 
23.080 
45,240 
30,000 
142,506 
38,496 
42,768 
46,121 
36,859 
44,194 
48,695 
31,815 
31,815 
31,815 
36,450 
127,841 
130,950 
21,210 
68,178 
63,633 
35,898 
34,620 
45,240 
66,380 
67,860 
116,659 
45,240 
90,480 
65,420 
30,808 
71,716 
137,196 
116,666 


AppmJsed 


$470.00 
184.00 
259.00- 
370.00 
135.00 
601.00 
589.00 
848.00 
400.00 
90.00 
124.00 
424.00 
623.00 
259.00 
315.00 
452.00 
381.00 
452.00 
180.00 
799.00 
177.00 
368.00 
394.00 
259.00 
270.00 
738.00 
381.00 
753.00 
226.00 
315.00 
304.00 
182.00 
464.00 
368.00 
452.00 
270.00 
1,120.00 
608.00 
135.00 
180.00 
182.00 
1,145.00 
182.00 
452.00 
135.00 
1,434.00 
124.00 
135.00 
158.00 
124.00 
180.00 
189.00 
382.00 
382.00 
382.00 
237.00 
895.00 
917.00 
255.00 
225.00 
764.00 
359.00 
415.00 
470.00 
270.00 
679.00 
1,400.00 
452.00 
905.00 
412.00 
194.00 
502.00 
960.00 
1,400.00 


Dstj' 


837.70 
25.68 
65.47 
65.65 
34.94 
79.60 
69.49 
58.87 
29.43 
21.55 
31.13 
39.15 
76.63 
65.17 
79.31 
37.70 
29.36 
37.70 
33.33 
66.61 
23.43 
29.43 
98.03 
63.95 
65.33 
54.30 
29.35 
89.64 
18.85 
76.42 
74.32 
23.38 
63.03 
24.78 
37.70 
65.83 
93.34 
64.79 
30.46 
36.39 
23.38 
79.64 
19.23 
37.70 
25.00 

118. 75 
32.08 
35.64 
38.43 
30.72 
36.83 
40.58 
26.61 
26.51 
26.51 
30.38 
106.63 

109.13 
17.68 
56.82 
63.03 
29.92 
28.85 
37.70 
65.32 
66.65 
97.22 
37.70 
75.40 
64.62 
26.67 
69.76 
114.33 
97.22 


tervail- 
dut>% 


83.26 
3.84 


11.93 
10.42 


11.49 


3.26 


3.26 
11.92 
6.76 
3.61 


4.03 
1.63 


1.76 
7.96 


3.26 


14.00 
11.70 


1.76 
11.93 


3.26 
6.73 
10.26 


3.98 
3.98 
3.96 
4.66 
4.79 
4.91 
2.66 


7.96 
4.49 


D&t«ar 
Arrival. 


3.26 


4.89 
14.68 
3.26 
6.61 
8.18 
3.86 
2.69 
6.14 
14.68 


1907. 
Dot.  3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
5 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
19 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
23 
23 
24 
26 
25 
28 
28 
28 
28 


QuiLDlity. 


31,816 
31,816 
37,336 
35,328 
68,778 
18,740 
36,220 
34.620 
67,700 
39,494 
78,737 
38.953 
39,321 

120,280 
28,726 
70,513 
30,750 
22,620 
45,240 
28,720 

122,808 
35,240 
74,237 
63.632 
59,970 
45.240 
22,620 
22,620 
39,748 
51,000 
84,648 
62,446 
61,550 
30,277 
34.620 
90,512 
31,816 
41,527 
31,816 
29,035 
64,844 
22,620 
57,600 
71,716 
43,212 
67,604 

111.901 
79,968 
30,702 
31.817 
58,407 
21,210 
75,816 
41,752 

166,817 
60,600 
40,000 
64,536 
30,550 
67,106 
39,707 

137, 196 
63.632 
38,165 
30,000 
39.984 
67,304 
86.416 
48.818 

131.952 
62,594 
22,461 

118,984 
22,620 


Appniwd 
vilue. 


Duty, 


Oomi' 


1382.00 
382.00 
124.00 
144.00 
621.00 
75.00 
423.00 
415.00 
692.00 
135.00 
333.00 
135.00 
135.00 

1,433.00 
90.00 
248.00 
311.00 
226.00 
452.00 
336.00 
737.00 
423.00 
891.00 
764.00 
368.00 
452.00 
226.00 
226.00 
135.00 
180.00 
931.00 
659.00 
676.00 
306.00 
424.00 
315.00 
382.00 
135.00 
382.00 
183.00 
665.00 
235.00 
346.00 
502.00 
782.00 
236.00 
393.00 
281.00 
184.00 
387.00 
701.00 
255.00 
270.00 
180.00 

1,168.00 
364.00 
180.00 
21&00 
305.00 
671.00 
135.00 
960.00 
764.00 
135.00 
135.00 
240.00 
673.00 
605.00 
189.00 
45a  00 
216.00 
90.x 
416.00 
226.00 


826.51 
26.61 
31.11 
29.64 
48.96 
16.62 
29.35 
28.85 
48.08 
32.91 
66.61 
32.46 
32.77 
100.23 
22.27 
68.76 
25.63 
18.85 
37.70 
23.93 
102.34 
29.37 
61.86 
63.03 
49.98 
37.70 
ia85 
18.85 
33.12 
42.60 
70.54 
62.04 
51.29 
25.23 
28.85 
76.43 
26.51 
34.61 
26.61 
24.20 
64.04 
18.85 
48.00 
59.76 
72.02 
66.39 
93.25 
66.64 
25.59 
26.51 
48.67 
17.68 
63.18 
34.79 
139.01 
60.58 
33.34 
45.45 
25.46 
65.92 
33.09 
114.33 
63.03 
31.80 
26.00 
33.32 
47.76 
72.01 
40.68 
109.96 
43.83 
18.71 
99.16 
ia85 
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POBT  OF  PliATTSBXTBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

"Qrwmd  wood  pulp,  chemical  woodmUpf  and  printing  paper  imported  from  Canada  tnl» 
Cfte  District  of  Champtaxn,  Part  ofPlaUshwrg^  N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  2, 1505— Continued. 


Coun- 

Coon- 

Date  of 
ttrivaL 

QuanUty. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

tervaU- 

Ing 

duty. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

QuanUty. 

Appraised 
value. 

Doty. 

tervail- 

tag 
duty. 

1907. 

Pounds. 

1907. 

Poundi. 

0«t.    28 

71,203 

S248.00 

159.34 

Nov.  22 

32,840 

S185.00 

127.37 

28 

181, 7G2 

2,567.00 

151. 47 

16.82 

22 

64,240 

385.00 

53.53 

S&OS 

28 

173,053 

2,444.00 

144.21 

6.40 

22 

24,3ti0 

362.00 

2a  30 

28 

99.405 

696.00 

82.84 

3.73 

25 

96,360 

67a  00 

80  30 

12L0S 

29 

45.240 

452.00 

37.70 

3.26 

25 

70,479 

493.00 

5a  73 

2.64 

29 

32,800 

135.00 

27.33 

25 

71,716 

753.00 

5a  76 

2.60 

29 

67,106 

675. 00 

55.92 

4.83 

25 

55,042 

55a  00 

45.87 

3.96 

80 

34,760 

232.00 

2&96 

1.30 

25 

32,422 

337.00 

27.02 

81 

100.827 

360.00 

84.02 

28 

22,620 

235.00 

ia8S 

L63 

81 

32,300 

135.00 

26.9? 

28 

117,040 

702.00 

97.53 

14.63 

Mot.    1 

47,874 

180.00 

39.90 

28 

32,120 

193.00 

26.n 

4.02 

75,833 

270.00 

63.19 

29 

71,716 

502.00 

5a  76 

269 

48.351 

216.00 

40.29 

30 

316,485 

2,215.90 

203.74 

1L87 

22,620 

220.00 

18.85 

1.63 

Deo.     2 

101,337 

709lOO 

84.46 

3.80 

74, 405 

745.00 

62.08 

5.36 

2 

27,9ti0 

335.00 

23L30 

132,010 

842.00 

110. 01 

16.60 

2 

71,710 

502.00 

5a  76 

2.  GO 

43,207 

302.00 

36.01 

2 

71,716 

502.00 

5a  76 

2.  GO 

41,153 

180.00 

34.29 

2 

82,629 

86a  00 

6a  86 

3.10 

49,378 

180.00 

41.15 

2 

117,015 

1,152.00 

97.52 

&43 

39,281 

135.00 

32.73 

3 

248,842 

1,742.00 

207.37 

a33 

35,016 

135.00 

29.18 

3 

310,249 

2,172.00 

25a  54 

iL6a 

24. 125 

lOH.  00 

20.10 

3 

79,:»0 

484.00 

eais 

42,502 

180.00 

35.42 

4 

105,719 

74a  00 

8a  10 

2.06 

34.400 

135.00 

28. 67 

4 

38,400 

230  00 

32.00 

33.300 

135.00 

27.75 

5 

67,  NX) 

679.00 

5d5S 

480 

92,100 

553.00 

76.75 

6 

74,(>40 

746.00 

02.21 

&37 

33.100- 

i;«.  00 

27.58 

6 

32,120 

193.00 

2^77 

4.02 

30.  M\5 

229.00 

25.47 

3.82 

6 

119,260 

1,431.00 

99.38 

179,290 

2.  &?2. 00 

149.  41 

6.72 

7 

71,180 

854.00 

5a  32 

143,432 

1,004.00 

119.53 

5.38 

9 

71,381 

28a  00 

59.48 

16,588 

Kki.  00 

13.82 

1.19 

9 

35,280 

423.00 

29.40 

125,000 

754.00 

104.  67 

9 

251,005 

1,757.00 

20ai7 

a  41 

24.000 

108.00 

20.00 

0 

239,:k>S 

1,677.00 

19a  64 

ao6 

42,083 

180.00 

35.07 

9 

219, 82,5 

1,539.00 

18a  19 

a  24 

48.000 

21  a  00 

40.00 

10 

96,:J60 

57a  00 

8a  30 

12.06 

40,000 

180.00 

33.33 

10 

86,395 

37a  00 

72.00 

140.244 

1, 402. 00 

116.  87 

15.79 

10 

128,701 

901.00 

107.25 

4.83 

64,350 

675.00 

53.63 

2.41 

11 

61,103 

3(*9.00 

5a  92 

LOl 

143. 432 

1,004.00 

119.  5.3 

&38 

11 

70,479 

74a  00 

5a  73 

2.64 

50.000 

225.00 

41.  67 

12 

51,(i37 

19a  00 

43  03 

60.979 

216. 00 

42.  IS 

12 

146, 8.K 

i.oiaoo 

122.36 

&51 

41,798 

180.00 

34.83 

4.83 

12 

311, SU8 

2,183.00 

25a  84 

ILGO 

67, 106 

671.00 

55.92 

13 

35,920 

431.00 

2a  93 

18,(i08 

72.00 

15.51 

13 

94,960 

1, 14a  00 

7a  13 

18.261 

72.00 

15.22 

14 

280,627 

1,964  00 

233.86 

lasa 

12 

75,409 

315.00 

62.84 

14 

24,200 

29;t.00 

2a  17 

12 

82.251 

31.5.  00 

68.54 

14 

35l9(X) 

431.00 

2a  92 

12 

25.5<i0 

1(W.00 

21.30 

16 

75,?20 

454.00 

6110 

0.47 

12 

32,422 

337.00 

27.02 

2.34 

16 

74, 170 

869.00 

6L81 

13 

20,700 

124.00 

17.25 

16 

66,120 

421.00 

4a  77 

L75 

13 

94,200 

5<i5.00 

7a  50 

18 

84,448 

844  00 

70  37 

6.08 

13 

25,710 

lOS-OO 

21.43 

18 

98,219 

68a  00 

81.85 

S.OB 

13 

34,407 

135.00 

28.67 

18 

24,780 

297.00 

2a  65 

14 

36,921 

135.00 

30.77 

18 

35,920 

431.00 

29.93 

14 

85,287 

3m.  (K) 

71.07 

19 

245. 7,50 

1, 720.  00 

204.79 

ft22 

14 

31,110 

249.  00 

25.93 

3.89 

19 

276.662 

1,930.00 

230.55 

ia37 

16 

30,990 

310.  00 

25.83 

3.87 

20 

124.723 

873.00 

103.94 

4.68 

16 

190,203 

1,998.00 

158.51 

7.13 

21 

59.660 

358.00 

4a  72 

7.46 

16 

76,908 

7<i9.00 

64.09 

&.54 

21 

35.920 

431.00 

29.93 

16 

37,160 

446. 00 

30.97 

21 

61,3'20 

736.00 

51.10 

18 

32,840 

197.00 

27.37 

23 

45.240 

452.00 

37.70 

3.26 

18 

75.400 

754.00 

62.83 

23 

57,  .301 

573.00 

47.75 

4.13 

18 

95,020 

1,147.00 

79.68 

23 

59.781 

373.00 

4a  82 

18 

24,000 

144.00 

20.00 

24 

79,924 

799.00 

66.60 

6.75 

19 

22,620 

235.00 

18.85 

1.63 

25 

107,574 

753.00 

89.65 

4.03 

19 

26,560 

is:j.oo 

22.13 

25 

26.400 

158.00 

22.00 

S.30 

19 

71,718 

502.00 

69.76 

2.69 

26 

128,480 

771.00 

107.07 

16.06 

19 

32,422 

324.00 

27.02 

2.33 

26 

19.200 

115.00 

laoo 

19 

74,701 

259.00 

62.30 

27 

107,574 

753.00 

89.65 

4.06 

20 

57,304 

573.00 

47.75 

4.13 

27 

143.432 

l.OOt.OO 

lia53 

6.U 

20 

24,360 

292.00 

2a  30 

27 

207,300 

2, 48a  00 

172.75 

90 

35,880 

431.00 

29190 

28 

35.858 

251.00 

29.88 

i.94 

20 

32,860 

186.00 

27.38 

28 

16,060 

96.00 

13.30 

2.01 

21 

19,200 

115.00 

1400 

ao 

S2,120 

103.00 

26.77 

4.0 

WOOD  PULP,  PmNT  PAFEB,  ETC. 
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Cftmintf  wood  pulv,  chemical  wood  pulp  ^  aand  printing  paper  imported  from  Canada  tnto 
.  the  Diatrict  of  Cnamplain,  Port  o/Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1, 19(yt^ 
to  June  i,  1908 — Continued. 


Coun- 

Conn- 

Date  of 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

tervail- 
duty. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

tervmO. 

Ing 

duty. 

1007. 

PaundB. 

1908. 

Pound*. 

Dec   30 

117,040 

8702.00 

897.53 

814.63 

Feb.    17 

44,460 

8346.00 

837.23 

90 

107,574 

753.00 

89.65 

4.03 

17 

36,720 

220.00 

30.60 

'  "fiw 

ao 

24,380 

293.00 

20.32 

17 

26,394 

168.00 

22.00 

8.80 

SO 

134,600 

2,933.00 

195.60 

18 

37,666 

135.00 

31.30 

30 

64,240 

385.00 

53.53 

""8.'d3 

19 

36,720 

220.00 

30.60 

""i'sa 

30 

107,674 

753.00 

89.65 

4.03 

19 

21,800 

131.00 

18.17 

2.78 

30 

143,432 

1,004.00 

119.53 

5.38 

20 

37,190 

135.00 

30.90 

31 

82,130 

193.00 

26.77 

4.02 

21 

73,892 

739.00 

61.68 

'"""fi."82 

31 

71,840 

888.00 

69.87 

22 

82,530 

193.00 

26.78 

4.03 

22 

82,530 

193.00 

26.78 

4.02 

1908. 

22 

32,530 

193.00 

26.78 

4.02 

Jul      1 

57,340 

373.00 

47.78 

24 

63,336 

633.00 

52.78 

4.66 

86,720 

220.00 

30.60 

"Tsi 

25 

66,990 

519.00 

55.83 

4.82 

128,480 

771.00 

107.07 

16.06 

25 

53,903 

324.00 

44.94 

8.74 

28,800 

173.00 

24.00 

25 

32,130 

193.00 

26.78 

4.08 

52,800 

817.00 

44.00 

26 

32,130 

183.00 

26.78 

4.02 

151,623 

867.00 

126.35 

'*'i8.*95 

26 

32,130 

193.00 

26.78 

4.03 

74,340 

446.00 

61.95 

9.29 

26 

36,720 

270.00 

30.60 

4.58 

106,646 

747.00 

8a  87 

4.00 

26 

149,751 

1,482.00 

141.46 

12.33 

71,096 

498.00 

59.25 

2.67 

27 

32,130 

193.00 

26.78 

4.03 

179,600 

2,245.00 

149.67 

27 

64,260 

386.00 

53.55 

8.08 

97,530 

585.00 

81.27 

"ii'io 

28 

48,960 

318.00 

40.80 

1.58 

26,400 

158.00 

22.00 

8.30 

Mar.     2 

82,130 

193.00 

26.78 

4.09! 

120,460 

723.00 

100.38 

15.06 

a 

100,980 

485.00 

84.15 

12.63 

35,920 

431.00 

29.93 

2 

32.130 

193.00 

26.78 

4.08 

71,820 

898.00 

59.85 

3 

21.800 

131.00 

18.17 

2.78 

22,620 

226.00 

18.85 

"■■i.*63 

5 

67,420 

454.00 

66.18 

&43 

163,014 

1,071.00 

127.51 

6.74 

6 

57,340 

373.00 

47.78 

35,920 

449.00 

29.93 

7 

31,668 

317.00 

26.39 

■'2.'28 

139,637 

1,696.00 

116.36 

9 

66,990 

519.00 

65.83 

4.32 

1M,880 

929.00 

129.07 

'"io.'se 

9 

57,(300 

346.00 

48.00 

118.  487 

829.00 

98.74 

4.44 

12 

86,000 

516.00 

71.72 

*'i6."7s 

60,276 

753.00 

50.23 

12 

28,800 

173.00 

24.00 

109,990 

1,306.00 

91.76 

16 

32,130 

193.00 

26.78 

""i'n 

22,620 

226.00 

18.85 

'""8.' 30 

16 

32,130 

193.00 

26.78 

4.08 

95,101 

666.00 

79.25 

3.57 

16 

32,130 

193.00 

26.78 

4.02 

10 

19,270 

125.00 

16.08 

18 

58,.Vi0 

381.00 

48.80 

10 

151,684 

1,062.00 

126.40 

""6.' 69 

18 

y-a.HM 

837.00 

69.74 

"'■6.08 

11 

28,670 

186.00 

23.89 

19 

43.(i00 

523.00 

36.33 

5.45 

13 

32,120 

193.00 

26.77 

'*'*4."62 

20 

31.(i«)8 

317.00 

26.39 

5.80 

13 

71,820 

862.00 

59.85 

20 

33,495 

260.00 

37.91 

2.39 

13 

172,080 

1,032.00 

143.40 

'■'2i.*5i 

21 

53,a30 

324.00 

4494 

6.74 

18 

90,640 

544.00 

75.53 

11.33 

24 

32,130 

193.00 

26.78 

402 

18 

35,910 

431.00 

29.93 

27 

68,850 

826.00 

57.38 

15 

40,716 

407.00 

33.93 

"iw 

30 

77,676 

602.00 

64.73 

"  '5."» 

16 

47,940 

312.00 

39.95 

Apr.     1 

33,495 

260.00 

27.91 

17 

86,400 

518.00 

72.00 

7 

66,990 

619.00 

55.83 

.*97 

18 

45,240 

452.00 

37.70 

'     *3.'26 

7 

38,880 

2.^.00 

32.40 

ao 

32,120 

193.00 

26.77 

4.02 

9 

58,560 

381.00 

48.80 

"*'i.'88 

20 

68,850 

413.00 

57.38 

8.61 

13 

68,560 

381.00 

48.80 

20 

68,630 

522.00 

57.18 

8.58 

16 

58,560 

381.00 

48.80 

"i'w 

31 

64,260 

386.00 

53.55 

8.03 

20 

36,730 

441.00 

3a  60 

31 

34,650 

416.00 

28.88 

21 

56,120 

366.00 

46.77 

"■"5.'28 

21 

63.336 

63.3.00 

52.78 

"*4.'66 

27 

19,080 

128.00 

16.40 

.2.46 

23 

58,520 

331.00 

48.77 

7.32 

27 

29,280 

190.00 

24.40 

8.66 

22 

96,390 

578.00 

80.33 

12.05 

28 

34,020 

408.00 

28.35 

32 

24,796 

298.00 

20.66 

28 

76,800 

461.00 

64.00 

23 

40,716 

407.00 

33.93 

"*'i'93 

30 

37,170 

446.00 

30.98 

24 

63.336 

633.00 

62.78 

4.56 

30 

37,170 

446.00 

30.98 

2S 

214,580 

1,287.00 

178  82 

26.82 

30 

36,540 

4.W.00 

30.45 

2S 

32.120 

193.00 

26.77 

4-02 

May     1 

38,880 

467.00 

32.40 

2S 

278,840 

1,673.00 

232.37 

84.86 

35,920 

431.00 

29.93 

25 

&5,910 

431.00 

29.93 

42,480 

510.00 

35.40 

27 

34,650 

416.00 

28.88 

25,300 

16100 

21.08 

"Tii 

28 

33,495 

260.00 

27.91 

.'65 

28,060 

182.00 

23.38 

s.a 

28 

32,130 

193.00 

26.78 

4.02 

64.776 

777.00 

53.08 

28 

25,372 

90.00 

21.14 

36,910 

431.00 

29.93 

fM>.     1 

30,520 

183.00 

25.43 

"   *8.*82 

18 

76,600 

907.00 

63.00 

5 

31,668 

317.00 

26.39 

2.28 

18 

36,910 

431.00 

29.93 

8 

32,130 

193.00 

26.78 

4.02 

19 

73,710 

885.00 

61.43 

...•■••. 

12 

25,760 

180.00 

21.47 

.97 

21 

77,670 

932.00 

64.73 

18 
18 

51.520 
31.668 

361.00 
317.00 

43.93 
26.39 

1.93 
2.28 

Total.. 

84,600,623 

366,890.00 

45,719.10 

2,480LOr 

18 

66,090 

519.00 

55.83 

4.82 

8286  WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 

POBT  OF  PLATTSBXJBG,  N.  7.— Continued. 

Ground  wood  ptdp,  ehemieal  woodjmlp,  and  prindng  paper  imported  from  Canada  tiite 
the  District  of  Champlain,  Port  o/PkUUlmrg,  N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  If  19(^— Continued. 

CHRMICAL  WOOD  PULP. 


CouJ^- 

Coim- 

Date  of 

uilTaL 

Quant]  t;. 

AppraLsed 
value. 

Duty. 

tervaU- 
duty. 

Date  Of 
aiTivaL 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
valua. 

DU^. 

terraO- 

InC 
duty. 

1M7. 

J^oundt. 

1907. 

Poundi. 

Hn.      2 

67,421 

$1,025.00 

$112.30 

$8.31 

May   13 

34,442 

$630.00 

$67.40 

$4.24 

2 

30,082 

680.00 

00.14 

4.46 

13 

34,645 

711.00 

67.74 

4.27 

38,473 

727.00 

64.12 

4.74 

13 

40,261 

763.00 

67.10 

4.96 

66,144 

1,182.00 

110.24 

8.16 

16 

37,976 

778.00 

63.29 

4.68 

130,047 

2,903.00 

270.97 

20.03 

17 

36,780 

652.00 

61.30 

40,858 

720.00 

68.10 

6.03 

17 

113,533 

1,988.00 

189.23 

'*ii*99 

72,359 

1,236.00 

120.  (iO 

8.92 

21 

89,534 

1,720.00 

149.23 

iL06 

39,823 

69(1.00 

66.37 

4.91 

22 

51,070 

766.00 

86.12 

10 

86,493 

1,230.00 

144. 16 

10.66 

23 

41,801 

801.00 

69.67 

"i'is 

14 

41,209 

632.00 

68.68 

6.06 

23 

44,284 

780.00 

73.81 

S.46 

17 

::\jm 

1,245.00 

123.45 

10.98 

28 

36,098 

603.00 

6a  16 

4.45 

19 

:VK'-A5 

747.00 

60.08 

4.88 

June     1 

39.  .576 

784.00 

65.06 

4.88 

24 

■VK  190 

724.00 

67.48 

4.99 

3 

48,834 

93100 

81.30 

6.02 

28 

;i  ')62 

1,287.00 

123.44 

9.12 

6 

129.-538 

2,442.00 

21.S.89 

16.06 

29 

■iv,'m 

722.00 

67.83 

5.01 

11 

4.5,479 

967.00 

76.80 

5.60 

V«b.     1 

-^l.'»5 

740.00 

69.48 

6.13 

13 

39.315 

760.00 

65.53 

4.84 

1 

^'i,:J43 

1,524.00 

133.74 

9.89 

14 

37,296 

707.  00 

62.16 

4.60 

4 

-.    537 

1,601.00 

140.40 

10.38 

17 

&5,702 

1,521.00 

142.84 

ia56 

4 

:.      )o5 

2, 125. 00 

196.76 

16.01 

24 

80,544 

1,424.00 

134.24 

9.92 

5 

>     )70 

1,319.00 

145.95 

27 

47.017 

93a  00 

78.36 

6.79 

6 

41,170 

690.00 

68.62 

*"6."07 

July     4 

39.499 

755.00 

66.75 

4.86 

6 

35,866 

646.00 

59.78 

4.42 

6 

47. 149 

854.00 

78.68 

6.81 

7 

aiJ53 

931.00 

110.76 

8.19 

5 

174,3.51 

3, 10*2. 00 

290.58 

2L48 

8 

ar,  J47 

662.00 

62.41 

8 

45.903 

812.00 

76.51 

5.66 

8 

36,726 

551.00 

61.21 

8 

44,  .556 

877.00 

74.28 

9 

74,563 

1,181.00 

124.27 

"   ■9.19 

10 

45, 170 

814.00 

75.28 

'""5.'57 

11 

33,647 

OOtJ.OO 

56.08 

6.01 

16 

44.161 

778.00 

73.60 

6.44 

11 

43,061 

756.00 

71.77 

5.30 

17 

47.292 

919.  00 

78.82 

5.83 

11 

36,541 

613.00 

00.90 

4.50 

18 

47.179 

900.00 

78.63 

6w81 

13 

41,040 

722.00 

08.40 

6.06 

25 

44,496 

862.00 

74.16 

5.48 

13 

145,804 

2,724.00 

243.01 

17.96 

29 

40.074 

803.00 

66.79 

4.94 

16 

36,233 

544.00 

00.39 

Aug.     1 

87,9.53 

1,-562.00 

146.50 

ia84 

18 

36,575 

551.00 

00.96 

1 

4.5,294 

8.54.00 

75.49 

6.58 

18 

63,3<i2 

1,140.(X). 

105.59 

**8.'48 

7 

42,821 

752. 00 

71.37 

6.28 

18 

31,974 

575. 00 

53.29 

4.28 

14 

89.334 

1,(132.00 

148.89 

ILOl 

18 

70, 5!K) 

1,147.00 

127.  05 

9.44 

15 

45,  ir29 

871.00 

75.05 

5.55 

21 

44,786 

674.00 

74.64 

16 

43,793 

773.00 

72.99 

&40 

21 

36,273 

008.00 

60.46 

'"  4.47 

22 

40,411 

71.5.  00 

67.35 

4.99 

23 

140,760 

2,281.00 

244.60 

18.09 

22 

47,ft.*J5 

850.  00 

79.39 

5.87 

25 

38,623 

737.00 

64.37 

4.76 

20 

44.317 

7iaoo 

73.86 

5.46 

26 

108,246 

l,8ii4.00 

180.45 

13.36 

Sept.    3 

83,866 

1,731.00 

139.78 

ia33 

27 

37,640 

601.00 

02.73 

4.64 

6 

36,895 

643.00 

61.49 

4.55 

28 

43,113 

647.00 

71.86 

7 

43.. 543 

950.00 

72.57 

5.39 

Mar.     2 

40,327 

784.00 

67.21 

""ilVf 

10 

88,.^5.5 

1,5,50.00 

147.26 

laso 

4 

41,191 

745.00 

69.99 

6.17 

13 

82, 91.5 

1,520.00 

13&19 

ia22 

4 

41,537 

790.00 

09.23 

6.12 

16 

132. 0C)3 

2,348.00 

221.60 

16.38 

4 

43,238 

7:^.00 

72.06 

6.33 

16 

37,061 

692.00 

61.77 

4.57 

4 

148, 778 

2. 090. 00 

247.97 

18.34 

16 

43.«98 

771.00 

73.18 

5.41 

6 

120,129 

2,211.00 

200.22 

14.79 

19 

42.020 

764.00 

71.03 

5.25 

6 

35,984 

040.00 

69.98 

4.43 

23 

42.430 

741.00 

70.72 

&23 

7 

70.462 

1,230.00 

117.  44 

8.68 

26 

39,383 

691.00 

05.64 

4.86 

14 

139, 125 

2,520.00 

231.97 

17.16 

28 

32.478 

650.00 

54.13 

14 

44,991 

788.00 

74.99 

6.64 

28 

83,5<<l 

1,478.00 

139.30 

"iaib 

16 

41,064 

775. 00 

68.44 

6.06 

Oct.      1 

94.292 

1,808.00 

157.16 

11.63 

21 

124, 770 

2,198.00 

207.95 

15.38 

11 

20,293 

132.00 

33.82 

2.50 

23 

91,737 

i.r^o.oo 

152.90 

11.30 

21 

4;i.246 

779.00 

72.08 

6.SS 

4pr.      1 

47,842 

897.00 

79.74 

6.90 

Nov.     1 

88,835 

1,700.00 

148.06 

ia94 

1 

46,152 

972.00 

76.92 

6.69 

11 

34.609 

653.00 

67.68 

4.26 

1 

43,980 

840.00 

73.30 

6.42 

18 

40.909 

712.00 

68.18 

&04 

5 

84,172 

1,573.00 

140.29 

ia37 

14 

42,125 

740.00 

70.21 

6.19 

10 

43.826 

776.00 

73.05 

6.40 

16 

69,420 

1,211.00 

11&70 

8.66 

16 

45,042 

676.00 

75.07 

20 

18,853 

117.00 

31.42 

2.32 

17 

46,394 

8.57.00 

77.32 

■   '5.72 

21 

41,374 

728.00 

68.96 

6.10 

20 

45,73.5 

870.00 

76.23 

6.64 

22 

36,C«6 

648.00 

61.16 

4.61 

20 

40,150 

771.00 

66.92 

4.05 

26 

160.831 

8,101.00 

278.06 

2a  66 

20 

44,845 

673.00 

74.74 

29 

38.597 

713.00 

64.33 

4.76 

20 

41.060 

733.00 

68.43 

""h'.m 

Deo.     2 

37.830 

688.00 

63.06 

4.66 

Jhj     3 

116.451 

2,176.00 

194.09 

14.34 

2 

44.022 

798.00 

73.87 

&42 

79.663 

1,388.00 

132.78 

9.81 

2 

40,073 

711.00 

66.79 

4.96 

39.414 

697.00 

65.69 

4.86 

8 

47.002 

800.00 

78L34 

6.80 

36,816 

651.00 

61.36 

4.64 

4 

36,693 

664.00 

61.16 

462 

ao»866 

062.00 

tLU 

4.64 

9 

116,460 

2,82&00 

SflOiOB 

VkU 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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PORT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  7.--Continued. 

Oround  wood  pulPi  chemical  wood  pulp ,  and  printing  paper  imported  from  Canada  into 
the  District  of  ChnmpUnn^  Port  o/PlatUhwrg,  N.  F.,  during  the  period  January  7, 1907, 
to  June  U  i905— Continued. 

CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP— Continued. 


Coun> 

Coun- 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

tervall- 
duty. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

tervaU- 
duty. 

1907. 

Pounds. 

1908. 

Pound*. 

Dec    12 

36.8S9 

1711.00 

161.48 

S4.55 

Jan.     15 

43,225 

fl,082.62 

172.05 

13 

39,755 

754.00 

66.26 

4.92 

Feb.    27 

57,712 

1,44Z80 

96.19 

116.98 

13 

14,447 

82.00 

24.08 

1.78 

Mar.     7 

37,620 

5&i.30 

62.70 

13 

82,982 

1,404.00 

138.25 

10.22 

20 

31,612 

790.30 

52.60 

16 

16,155 

96.00 

26.93 

1.99 

24 

35,057 

876.42 

5a  44 

&28 

16 

42,098 

754.00 

70.16 

5.19 

25 

46,690 

700.35 

77.82 

18 

158.530 

2,835.00 

264.22 

19.53 

28 

73,395 

1,834.37 

122.33 

20 

78,013 

1,432.00 

130.02 

9.61 

30 

27,443 

686.07 

45.74 

5.88 

21 

I2.fi84 

72.00 

21.14 

1.66 

30 

44,670 

1,116.75 

74.45 

2.95 

23 

120,202 

2,215  00 

200.34 

14.81 

Apr.     1 

111,883 

2,407.65 

186.47 

4.78 

27 

106,025 

2,003.00 

176. 71 

13.06 

6 

73,284 

1,260.00 

122.11 

9.03 

6 

41,343 

679.00 

68.91 

&00 

i9oa. 

9 

43.149 

787.00 

71.92 

6.32 

Jan.     4 

40.850 

731.00 

68.10 

503 

9 

38.  .^18 

963.70 

64.25 

2.80 

e 

81,269 

1,536.00 

135.45 

10.05 

10 

41.4S.-i 

6.57.00 

69.14 

5.11 

16 

37.326 

640.00 

62.21 

4.60 

10 

75.S04 

1,347.00 

126.34 

9l34 

17 

17,251 

136.00 

28,75 

2.13 

10 

35,214 

880.00 

58.69 

5.10 

24 

17,206 

113.00 

28.68 

2.12 

15 

42,852 

1,071.00 

71.42 

25 

42,005 

705.00 

70.01 

5.18 

16 

42. 191 

733.00 

70.  .32 

5.20 

Feb.     3 

42,124 

711.00 

70.21 

5.19 

20 

37.271 

679.00 

62.12 

4.50 

4 

34,673 

583.00 

67.79 

4.27 

23 

36,323 

:a ).  00 

56.04 

4.14 

17 

80,572 

1,440.00 

1.H4.29 

9.93 

24 

W,5,86 

1,489.00 

140.98 

10.42 

21 

33.829 

646.00 

5H..38 

4.17 

27 

39,070 

661.00 

65.12 

4.81 

Mar.     2 

40.613 

769.  qp 
140.00 

67.  m 

5.00 

May      1 

38,6S2 

6.  kS.  00 

64.47 

4.77 

2 

20.738 

34.56 

2.56 

1 

39,943 

7(Vt.  00 

66.57 

4.02 

3 

74.001 

1,306.00 

12.3. 34 

9.12 

6 

45,201 

805. 00 

75.34 

5.57 

6 

16.739 

112.00 

27.90 

2.06 

9 

42,746 

759. 00 

71.24 

6.27 

6 

17.881 

121.00 

29.80 

2.20 

15 

74,.>30 

1,863.00 

124.22 

12 

16.839 

112.00 

28.07 

2.07 

18 

72.  WO 

1,824.00 

121. 57 

21.36 

17 

37.290 

593.00 

(2.15 

4.59 

19 

67.078 

1,677.00 

111.80 

a43 

21 

3.^:.ril2 

654.00 

64.35 

4.76 

20 

XJ.  (M8 

saioo 

55.08 

21 

3»J.284 

573.00 

60.47 

4.47 

21 

39.698 

709.00 

06.16 

4.80 

21 

39,994 

689.00 

66.66 

4.93 

23 

^■3, 438 

617.00 

59.06 

4.37 

21 

19,306 

127.00 

32.18 

2.38 

25 

.39,421 

670  00 

65.70 

4.86 

21 

40,772 

694.00 

67.95 

5.02 

27 

38.424 

961.00 

64.04 

ia34 

23 

34,601 

617.00 

57.67 

4.26 

28 

82,  .^35 

1,269.00 

137.66 

iai7 

24 
25 

40.261 
33.785 

686.00 
615.00 

67.10 
50.31 

4.96 
4.16 

Total. 

11,954,012 

217,010.33 

20,011.67 

1,38&21 

27 

40,163 

657.00 

66.94 

4.95  1 

1 

PRINTING  PAPER. 


1907. 

Feb.  1 
15 

Mar.  6 
21 
23 
23 
25 
26 


Apr. 


Pounds. 
42,273 
86,000 
45,437 
36,600 
43,646 
78,992 
42,800 
43,100 
46,774 
82.045 
35.948 
78,076 
47,875 
99,300 
41.700 
38,419 
32,000 
47.453 
53.739 
45.091 
89,741 
32,439 
30.477 
47,480 
45.000 
42,000 
76,932 
44.040 


$703.00 
578.00 
754.00 
662.00 
720.  (X) 
1,303.00 

77a  ai 

711.00 
772.00 

1,354.00 
593.00 

1,288.00 
790.00 

1,801.00 
766.00 
634.00 
344.00 
783.00 
887.00 
744.00 

1,481.00 
53500 
603.00 
783.00 
761.00 
767.00 

1,269.00 
727.00 


$126. 
H18. 
13<i. 
109. 
1.30. 
ZM-y 
128. 
129. 
140. 
24*.. 
107. 
234 
143. 
297. 
125. 
115. 

96. 
142. 
161. 
135 
269. 

97. 

91. 
142. 
13.5. 
12(i. 
230. 
132. 


82 
00 
31  I 

50  j 
94  ; 
UK  ! 
40  I 

;« 

.32 

13 

84 

23 

*a 

90 

10 

26 

00 

36 

22 

271 

22  ! 

32 

43 

44 

00 

00 

79 

12 


1907. 
Apr.  17 
17 
18 
18 
19 
20 
20 
20 
22 


May 


Poundti. 

40.  SIX) 
45.  K.'i8 
44. 952 
48,300 
133.300 
123.600 
30.6(i9 
34,790 
39,400 
39,837 
40.976 

3«i.ono 

78. 7(>4 
lWi.900 
4I.S5,5 
64.  r)i)is 
95.057 
40,116 
45.187 
40.771 
232,906 
100.316 
43.662 
64,694 
46,681 
46,060 
47,662 
08,984 


$745  00 

757. 00 

742.00 

881.00 

2,433.00 

2,255.00 

506.00 

574.00 

719.00 

738.00 

676.00 

657.00 

1,396.00 

3,046.00 

774.00 

1,195.00 

1,792.00 

742.00 

836.00 

865.00 

4,488.00 

1,956.00 

806.00 

1,067.00 

864.00 

&53.00 

929.00 

1,866.00 


$122.40 
137.  57 
134.86 
144.90 
399.90 
370.80 
92.  ni 
104.37 
lia20 
119.  ,51 
122.93 
108.00 
236. 11 
600.70 
125.  57 
193. 70 
285.17 
120.35 
135.56 
140.31 
698.72 
800.95 
130.09 
164.08 
140.04 
138.18 
142.99 
296.95 
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PORT  OF  PLATTSBT7BO,  N.  7.— €k)iitmued. 

Oround  wood  pulp,  chemical  woodptUp,  and  printing  paper  imported  from  Canada  nUo 
the  District  of  (Jhamplain,  Port  o/Plattsbtarg,  N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  1, 1908— Continued. 

PRINTING  PAPER-Ck)ntinued. 


Coun- 

Coun- 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appralwd 
value. 

Duty. 

tervail- 
ing 
duty. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

tervafl- 
duty. 

1907. 

Pounds. 

1907. 

Pounds. 

May     9 

87,900 

$1,626.00 

1263.70 

Doc.    13 

41,477 

1767.00 

$124.43 

11 

193,284 

3,599.00 

579.85 

23 

43,248 

823.00 

129.74 

13 

99,028 

1,931.00 

297.08 

26 

44,042 

837.00 

132.13 

....•■•■ 

13 

46,248 

856.00 

138.74 

30 

40,212 

764.00 

120.64 

13 

45,992 

851.00 

137. 98 

15 

26,095 

483.00 

78.  2» 

1908. 

1« 

46,800 

866.00 

140.40 

Jan.      3 

40,184 

764.00 

120.55 

16 

80,124 

1,442.00 

240. 37 

..•>.... 

3 

44,800 

85&00 

134.40 

IO.M 

16 

43,700 

686.00 

131. 10 

8 

14,918 

507.00 

29.84 

17 

174,100 

3,172.00 

522. 30 

10 

35,688 

714.00 

107.08 

7.60 

20 

292,800 

6,3a3.00 

878. 40 

10 

41,671 

792.00 

125.01 

21 

236,695 

4,438.00 

710.  08 

10 

36,800 

644.00 

110.40 

7.M 

22 

33,  aw 

612.00 

99.17 

13 

.37,976 

722.00 

113.93 

22 

38,200 

707.00 

114.60 

16 

35,093 

667.00 

105.28 

23 

284,938 

5,285.00 

854. 81 

17 

89,000 

1,704.00 

267.00 

1&06 

24 

64,448 

1,192.00 

19:i.  M 

18 

80.000 

1,532.00 

240.00 

17.04 

25 

185,600 

2,422.00 

406.80 

20 

.39,300 

753.00 

117.90 

8.37 

27 

85,689 

1,643.00 

257.07 

22 

73,100 

1,400.00 

219.30 

1&S7 

27 

37,603 

603.00 

97.81 

24 

45,569 

847.00 

133.71 

27 

42,456 

785.00 

127. 37 

30 

38,500 

737.00 

115.50 

0.61 

28 

103,382 

2,016.00 

310.14 

Feb.      1 

43,594 

828.00 

130.78 

fane     i 

83,914 

1,596.00 

251.74 

14 

37,600 

720.00 

112.80 

7.71 

2 

41,511 

768.00 

\2i.^\ 

17 

47.760 

915.00 

143.28 

9.79 

3 

123,159 

2,373.00 

;U)9.  47 

19 

70,520 

2,272.00 

355.56 

24.71 

5 

77,581 

1,512.00 

2.32.  74 

21 

39,eieo 

759.00 

118.98 

&1J 

7 

101,100 

1,871.00 

30.3.  .30 

21 

51,707 

980.00 

165.12 

8 

95,500 

1,766.00 

2»i.  50 

26 

34,366 

653.00 

103.10 

10 

157,200 

3,869.00 

471.60 

27 

38,137 

725.00 

114.  41 

11 

143,500 

2,619.00 

43().  50 

27 

44,000 

792.00 

132.00 

0.01 

12 

63,500 

976.00 

160.  r*o 

Mar.     2 

43,940 

835.00 

131.82 

17 

39,000 

694.00 

117.00 

6 

44,561 

847.00 

133. 68 

19 

36,622 

678.00 

10i».  87 

6 

40,105 

713.00 

120.  .32 

8L54 

19 

49,677 

919.00 

149.  a3 

14 

46,600 

839.00 

139. 80 

o.» 

21 

46,700 

852.00 

140.10 

14 

46.483 

883.00 

139.45 

22 

l.W,900 

2,653.00 

452. 70 

14 

37,897 

720.00 

113.69 

23 

50,300 

931.00 

150.90 

18 

71.861 

1,3(>5.00 

215. 58 

24 

48,266 

893.00 

144..% 

........ 

18 

37,843 

681.00 

113.53 

7.76 

25 

47,987 

888.00 

14.3. 9o 

19 

47.374 

800.00 

142. 12 

25 

33,699 

623.00 

101.10 

23 

71,864 

l,.36.'i.O0 

215.59 

25 

30,037 

556.00 

90.11 

26 

34,2.37 

651.00 

102.71 

25 

50,000 

866.00 

1.W.0O 

26 

35.627 

677. 00 

106.88 

26 

101,400 

1,850.00 

304.20 

27 

41,324 

78.5.00 

123.97 

26 

49,446 

715. 00 

148.34 

30 

35,309 

071.00 

105.93 

26 

48,018 

888.00 

144.05 

30 

35, 152 

668.00 

105.46 

27 

32,149 

59:..  00 

96.  4."; 

Apr.     1 

71,327 

1, 35.-5. 00 

213.98 

Inly     2 

152,600 

2,785  00 

4.57.80 

2 

35.112 

667.00 

105.34 

11 

132,419 

2,364.00 

397. 2<) 

6 

70, 768 

1,345.00 

212.30 

15 

225, 50() 

4,201.00 

676.51 

6 

105. 103 

1,997.00 

315.31 

17 

46,836 

86,V  00 

140.51 

8 

35,021 

665.00 

105.06 

20 

39,245 

725. 00 

117.74 

10 

.35,040 

666.00 

105.12 

26 

42,115 

777.00 

r2fK  a--. 

11 

•      35.670 

698.00 

107.01 

▲og.     5 

46,361 

858.00 

1.3U.  08 

11 

46,398 

882.00 

139.19 

10 

37,400 

630. 00 

112.20 

13 

35,380 

672.00 

106.14 

17 

42,753 

791. 00 

I2H  26 

16 

42,142 

801.00 

126.43 

21 

42,200 

770.00 

126.  (10 

25 

73, 147 

1,390.00 

219.44 

26 

60,400 

796.00 

151.20 

29 

46,732 

888.00 

140.20 

29 

78,500 

1,385.00 

2.3.V  .V) 

May      2 

73,117 

1,389.00 

219.3,5 

Sept.     6 

51.000 

942.00 

154.80 

$12.90 

8 

35.976 

684.00 

107.93 

14 

33,139 

613.00 

(♦*.•.  42    

11 

73,722 

1,401.00 

221.17 

21 

43.461 

804.00 

130.38    

11 

38,378 

729.00 

115. 13 

23 

42,K00 

856.00 

128.40    

14 

42,575 

809.00 

127.75 

27 

33.227 

615.00 

W.G8    

16 

36.588 

695.00 

109.76 

Oct.      4 

42.302 

78.3.00 

126.91 

19 

73,660 

1,400.00 

220.98 

7 

36,478 

675.00 

1(H».  43 

21 

50,781 

965.00 

162.34 

7 

40,680 

753.00 

122.04 

21 

36.576 

695.00 

109.73 

7 

31,163* 

577.00 

93.49 

21 

36,206 

688.00 

106.62 

14 

37,400 

648.00 

112.20 

9.35 

23 

36,843 

700.00 

110.63 

28 

64.500 

1,129.00 

193.50 

16.13 

23 

83,388 

1,534.00 

260.16 

30 

37,000 

658.00 

111.00 

9.26 

25 

36,288 

689.00 

106.86 

Nov.   11 

38,475 

712.00 

115.43 

28 

38,880 

778.00 

116.64 

7.07 

14 

42,585 

784.00 

127.16 

29 

39,684 

764.00 

110.06 

19 

40,000 
61,135 

658.00 

120  00 

Dee.     0 

946.00 

163.41 

Total.. 

12,186,480 

224,333.00 

36,528.03 

235.36 

9 

47,611 

879.00 

142.63 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB^  ETC. 
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No  iniportations  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June 
1, 1908,  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

PORT  OF  PLATTSBXJBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  wood»  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattsburg, 
N.  y.,  diaring  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Dsteof 

•rrivaL 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

X: 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrivaL 

Quan* 

Value. 

1007. 

Cordt. 

1907. 

COTd9. 

1907. 

Cwda 

i«n.  2 

'    30 

too.  00 

Jan.  12 

12 

foaoo 

Jan.29 

12 

•66.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

12 

24 

96.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

2 

9 

50.00 

12 

20 

Ha  00 

29 

80 

90.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

14 

18 

72.00 

29 

50 

320.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

14 

30 

oaoo 

30 

20 

60.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

14 

30 

oaoo 

30 

30 

90.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

14 

101 

550.00 

30 

30 

90.00 

2 

ao 

90.00 

15 

30 

90.00 

30 

18 

09.00 

2 

20 

60.00 

15 

18 

72.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

64.00 

30 

0 

50.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

16 

46 

274.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

2 

20 

70.00 

16 

80 

320.00 

30 

12 

eaoo 

2 

20 

90.00 

16 

50 

25a  00 

81 

24 

oaoo 

2 

122 

566.00 

17 

12 

eaoo 

31 

20 

60.00 

2 

211 

904.00 

17 

12 

oaoo 

81 

18 

09.00 

S 

51 

204.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

31 

12 

66.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

17 

9 

50.00 

31 

20 

60.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

17 

12 

eaoo 

31 

9 

50.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

17 

18 

99.00 

31 

20 

60.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

17 

25 

100.00 

31 

20 

70.00 

4 

9 

50.00 

17 

175 

039.00 

Feb.l 

23 

92.00 

4 

11 

61.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

4 

24 

96.00 

19 

20 

80.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

4 

30 

90.00 

21 

30 

90.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

60.00 

1 

11 

61.00 

6 

9 

50.00 

21 

20 

eaoo 

1 

12 

66.00 

5 

20 

60.00 

21 

12 

eaoo 

1 

12 

66.00 

ft 

20 

60.00 

21 

11 

61.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

6 

22 

77.00 

21 

12 

eaoo 

1 

12 

66.00 

7 

18 

90.00 

21 

12 

eaoo 

1 

20 

60.00 

7 

ao 

90.00 

21 

12 

eaoo 

1 

24 

96.00 

7 

20 

60.00 

21 

12 

eaoo 

1 

16 

64.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

21 

18 

99.00 

1 

24 

96.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

21 

20 

60.00 

1 

23 

92.00 

7 

162 

640.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

1 

335 

1,263.00 

8 

20 

80.00 

21 

111 

464.00 

1 

30 

90.00 

8 

27 

81.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

8 

18 

99.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

2 

40 

160.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

4 

12 

eaoo 

8 

12 

66.00 

23 

30 

oaoo 

4 

12 

eaoo 

8 

12 

66.00 

23 

30 

90.00 

4 

12 

eaoo 

8 

10 

52.00 

23 

30 

90.00 

4 

11 

61.00 

8 

12 

66.00 
66.  OD 

23 

27 

81.00 

4 

9 

saoo 

8 

12 

23 

30 

90.00 

4 

12 

eaoo 

8 

18 

99.00 

23 

20 

60.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

8 

180 

880.00 

23 

24 

72.00 

4 

9 

50.00 

9 

20 

60.00 

23 

20 

60.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

9 

12 

66.00 

23 

72 

368.00 

4 

30 

90.00 

9 

10 

55.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

9 

10 

55.00 

24 

16 

64  00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

9 

10 

55.00 

24 

30 

9a  00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

• 

20 

60.00 

24 

16 

64.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

9 

20 

70.00 

24 

20 

7a  00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

9 

40 

160.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

4 

20 

eaoo 

10 

20 

60.00 

28 

20 

60.00 

4 

15 

83.00 

10 

30 

9a  00 

28 

20 

60.00 

4 

20 

eaoo 

10 

212 

i,oiaoo 

28 

11 

61.00 

4 

10 

40.00 

11 

9 

50.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

4 

177 

78a  00 

u 

12 

66.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

5 

20 

eaoo 

11 

12 

06. 00 

28 

12 

66.00 

5 

20 

eaoo 

11 

35 

14a  00 

28 

12 

66.00 

5 

20 

65.00 

12 

30 

90.00 

28 

40 

.       160.00 

5 

16 

66.00 

12 

20 

saoo 

28 

201 

066.00 

6 

24 

oaoo 

a 

20 

6a  00 

29 

20 

60.00 

6 

139 

890.00 

12 

30 

9a  00 

29 

30 

90.00 

6 

ao 

oaoo 

12 

12 

oaoo 

29 

20 

60.00 

6 

20 

70.00 

12 

12 

oaoo 

29 

20 

60.00 

6 

20 

eaoo 

12 

12 

6a  00 

29 

20 

60.00 

6 

30 

oaoo 

12 

12 

oaoo 

29 

20 

60.00 

6 

20 

eaoo 

12 

10 

82.00 

29 

0 

50.00 

6 

30 

90.00 

12 

12 

oaoo 

29 

12 

eaoo 

• 

12 

eaoo 

2340 


WOOD  PXTLP,  PBINT  PAPER,  BTO. 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pvlp  woodi  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  PUOtsbw^ 
K.  T.,  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  iPO^— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

arrival. 

X:- 

Valne. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  Of 
arrivaL 

%T 

Value. 

1907. 

Cordt, 

1907. 

Cords. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

Feb.  0 

12 

$66.00 

Feb.  14 

20 

860.00 

Feb.  25 

16 

883.00 

6 

9 

60.00 

14 

12 

48.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

6 

12 

6&00 

16 

20 

80.00 

25 

12 

6&oe 

6 

30 

17a  00 

16 

30 

90.00 

25 

27 

8L00 

7 

13 

62.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

25 

30 

9&00 

7 

26 

97.00 

16 

80 

90.00 

26 

20 

64.00 

8 

20 

flaoo 

16 

20 

60.00 

25 

9 

aaoD 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

33 

99.00 

26 

12 

06.00 

8 

18 

90.00 

16 

29 

87.00 

25 

12 

6&00 

8 

24 

96.00 

16 

20 

70.00 

25 

12 

6&00 

8 

30 

90.00 

15 

30 

90.00 

26 

10 

401 00 

8 

20 

70.00 

15 

24 

96.00 

25 

126 

682.00 

8 

30 

90.00 

15 

20 

80.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

15 

18 

72.00 

26 

20 

90.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

60.00 

'            28 

30 

90.00 

8 

22 

88.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

28 

30 

9a  00 

• 

60 

200.00 

16 

18 

72.00 

26 

9 

6a  00 

11 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

60.00 

26 

12 

6a  00 

11 

30 

90.00 

16 

20 

60.00 

26 

12 

6&00 

11 

20 

6a  00 

16 

20 

60.00 

26 

12 

eaoo 

11 

20 

60.00 

16 

20 

60.00 

26 

12 

oaoo 

11 

30 

90.00 

16 

22 

88.00 

26 

72 

282.00 

11 

30 

96  00 

18 

20 

80.00 

26 

9 

50.00 

U 

30 

90.00 

18 

30 

90.00 

26 

20 

65.00 

11 

31 

90.00 

18 

16 

64.00 

26 

12 

4&00 

11 

20 

65.00 

18 

30 

90.00 

26 

80 

330.00 

11 

9 

50.00 

18 

9 

50.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

11 

11 

61.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

28 

12 

oaoo 

11 

12 

66.00 

18 

30 

90.00 

28 

12 

eaoo 

11 

12 

66.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

28 

12 

6a  00 

11 

9 

50.00 

18 

30 

90.00 

28 

12 

6a  00 

11 

12 

66.00 

18 

30 

90.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

18 

18 

90.00 

28 

12 

6a  00 

11 

10 

54.00 

18 

22 

88.00 

28 

11 

61.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

18 

88 

352.00 

28 

13 

72.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

18 

153 

661.00 

28 

12 

oaoo 

11 

10 

55.00 

19 

30 

90.00 

Mar.   1 

20 

oaoo 

11 

12 

66.00 

19 

12 

6G.00 

1 

30 

9a  00 

11 

30 

90.00 

19 

9 

50.00 

1 

30 

9a  00 

11 

10 

55.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

1 

30 

9a  00 

11 

12 

66.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

1 

162 

667.00 

11 

17 

94.00 

19 

20 

60.00 

2 

20 

eaoo 

11 

15 

60.00 

19 

20 

65.00 

2 

30 

90.00 

11 

11 

61.00 

19 

30 

90.00 

2 

20 

eaoo 

11 

12 

68.00 

19 

20 

60.00 

2 

10 

55.00 

11 

10 

55.00 

19 

20 

60.00 

2 

12 

eaoo 

U 

12 

66.00 

19 

16 

83.00 

2 

12 

eaoo 

11 

12 

66.00 

19 

22 

88.00 

2 

12 

eaoo 

11 

12 

66.00 

19 

219 

1,058.00 

2 

9 

6a  00 

11 

12 

66.00 

20 

20 

90.00 

2 

9 

5a  00 

11 

257 

1,015.00 

20 

20 

60.00 

2 

U 

61.00 

12 

12 

66.00 

20 

20 

60.00 

2 

12 

eaoo 

12 

12 

66.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

2 

12 

eaoo 

12 

12 

66.00 

20 

20 

64.00 

2 

12 

66  oo 

12 

12 

66.00 

20 

18 

72.00 

2 

13 

72.00 

13 

30 

90.00 

21 

20 

60.00 

2 

11 

61.00 

13 

30 

90.00 

21 

30 

90.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

13 

30 

90.00 

21 

20 

60.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

13 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

60.00 

4 

20 

64.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

ti0.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

13 

16 

83.00 

21 

18 

72.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

13 

14 

70.00 

21 

10 

55.00 

4,.... 

30 

9a  00 

13 

16 

88.00 

21 

15 

83.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

13 

20 

60.00  1 

21 

15 

83.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

18 

9 

50.00  1 

21 

20 

60.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

18 

11 

61.00  1 

21 

12 

66.00 

4..... 

24 

72.00 

18 

9 

50.00  1 

21 

20 

80.00 

4 

18 

oaoo 

18 

9 

50.00' 

21 

235 

1,120.00 

4 

12 

eaoo 

18 

12 

66.00  1 

22...'.. 

12 

66.00 

4 

12 

eaoo 

18 

12 

66.00 

22  .... 

12 

66.00 

4,.... 

12 

oaoo 

18 

12 

86.00 

22 

30 

98.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

18 

125 

505.00 

22 

33 

99.00 

4 

20 

oaoo 

14 

20 

60.00 

22 

40 

175.00 

4 

20 

oaoo 

14 

20 

80.00 

23 

72 

288.00 

4 

12 

oaoo 

14 

20 

6aool 

25 

12 

66.00 

4 

16 

83.00 

WOOD  PULP,  PMNT  PAPBB,  ETC. 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBT7BQ,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  voods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Ckamplain,  port  of  PlaUehvcta^ 
N.  F.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  i^0«— Continued. 


[Entered  frae  of  dotj.) 


Deteof 

Quan- 

airiTsL 

tity. 

1907. 

Cortb. 

Mar.  4..... 

20 

4 

86 

6 

20 

5 

20 

6 

30 

6 

80 

6 

10 

6 

20 

6 

20 

5 

20 

6 

20 

6 

20 

6 

30 

5 

30 

5 

20 

6 

20 

5 

329 

6 

20 

6 

20 

6 

80 

« 

30 

6 

18 

« 

18 

6 

20 

6 

9 

e 

12 

e 

13 

6 

12 

6 

12 

• 

13 

6 

10 

• 

278 

7 

20 

7 

20 

7 

20 

7 

30 

7 

30 

7 

124 

8 

20 

8 

30 

8 

9 

8 

12 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 

12 

8 

30 

8 

30 

» 

30 

9 

20 

9 

183 

11 

20 

11 

9 

11 

27 

11 

30 

11 

30 

11 

20 

11 

24 

11 

20 

11 

20 

11 

363 

12 

15 

12 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

60 

13 

20 

13 

30 

M 

18 

13 

11 

13 

.12 

13 

11 

13 

12 

13 

12 

18..... 

12 

1i....I| 

12 

VUne. 


88a  00 
382.00 

Aaoo 
6a  00 

90.00 
90.00 
64.00 
80.00 

eaoo 
6a  00 
eaoo 

60.00 
90.00 
90.00 

eaoo 
8a  00 

1.555.00 

saoo 
eaoo 

90.00 
96.00 
54.00 
54.00 
60.00 

saoo 
eaoo 

72.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 

72.00 
40.00 
1,18&00 
80.00 
80.00 
60.00 
40.00 
90.00 
559.00 

eo.00 

90.00 
50.00 

eaoo 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

eaoo 
>«.oo 

90.00 
90.00 
so.  00 
891.00 
60.00 

5a  00 

81.00 
90.00 

9a  00 

80.00 

9a  00 

64  00 

64.00 

1,84a  00 

83.00 

saoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

270.00 
65.00 

9a  00 

99.00 

ei.oo 
eaoo 

55.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

88.00 


Date  of 
arrivaL 


1907. 


Mar. 


Quan- 
tity. 


CordM, 
12 
18 
90 
15 
12 
12 
20 
80 
30 
20 
32 
24 
20 
48 
25 
20 
15 
20 
33 
20 
20 
12 
11 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
9 

130 
24 
16 
16 
30 
20 
30 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
16 
16 
12 
30 
30 
20 
12 
30 
20 
24 
80 
30 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 

276 
30 
30 
30 
30 
12 
12 
18 
12 
12 
20 
20 


Value. 


8eaoo 

99.00 

500.00 

83.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eo.oo 

90.00 

9a  00 
8a  00 
gaoo 
9a  00 

80.00 
220.00 

7a  00 

.       64.00 
83.00 

7a  00 

139.00 
80.00 

saoo 
eaoo 

61.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

55.00 
66.00 

eaoo 

66.00 
50.00 
800.00 
96.00 
64.00 
64.00 
9a  00 
60.00 

9a  00 

99.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

83.00 
83.00 

eaoo 
9a  00 

90.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 

98.00 
60.00 

9a  00 

90.00 
90.00 
50.00 

eaoo 

66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
40.00 
1,361.00 
9a  00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
66.00 

eaoo 

99.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
8a  00 

66.00 


Date  of 
anlyaL 


1907. 
Mar.  19.. 
20.. 
20.. 
21.. 
21.. 
21.. 
21.. 
21.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
23.. 
23.. 
23.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
26.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
26.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
26.. 
26.. 
26.. 
26.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27., 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27., 
27., 
27.. 
27.. 
28.. 


'^ 


Cordt. 
30 
20 

103 
20 
24 
20 
20 
30 
20 
30 
30 
20 
20 
16 
9 
18 
12 
12 
20 
20 

239 
13 
30 
18 
12 
20 
30 
20 
20 
30 
20 
30 
30 
8 
12 
12 
16 
16 
16 
20 
30 
20 
30 
20 
20 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
9 
12 
20 

157 
30 
12 
30 

164 
20 
16 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

118 
30 
20 
20 


ValueL 


toaoo 
saoo 

73a  00 
64.00 

9a  00 
saoo 

80.00 
12a  00 
60.00 
90.00 

9a  00 
eaoo 
saoo 

83.00 
50.00 
99.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

1,181.00 

eaoo 

90.00 

99.00 
eaoo 
eaoo 
9a  00 
eaoo 
eaoo 
9a  oe 

60.00 
90.00 

9a  00 
44.00 
eaoo 
eaoo 

64.00 
64.00 
64.00 
60.00 

9a  00 
6a  00 
9a  00 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
5a  00 
eaoo 

80.00 
637.00 

9a  00 
eaoo 
9a  00 

87L00 

eaoo 

64.00 

9a  00 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

04.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 

80.00 

4Baoo 
9a  00 
eaoo 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEK,  BTC. 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBITBQ,  N.  7.— Continued. 

Pulp  woodi  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907 ^  to  June  i,  1908 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


of  PlaJUMbmg, 

Ltinued. 


Date  of 
arriTaL 

•il^ 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arriTaL 

"^ 

Valoa. 

1907. 

Cordt, 

1907. 

Cwdt 

1907. 

Cord: 

IUr.28 

20 

860.00 

Apr.  8 

16 

864.00 

Apr.  15 

12 

866.08 

28 

182 

946.00 

8 

16 

64.00 

15 

18 

99.08 

28 

12 

66.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

15 

18 

99.08 

7» 

10 

64.00 

8 

18 

99.00 

15 

12 

66.08 

28 

30 

98.00 

8 

30 

90.00 

15 

20 

6a  OO 

29 

30 

90.00 

8 

20 

64.00 

15 

20 

60.00 

29 

79 

354.00 

8 

22 

77.00 

15 

24 

96.00 

80 

20 

60.00 

8 

30 

90.00 

15 

16 

64.00 

30 

10 

45.00 

8 

11 

61.00 

15 

24 

96.00 

30 

24 

96.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

15 

20 

6a  00 

30 

11 

61.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

15 

20 

6a  00 

30 

18 

99.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

15 

260 

1,220.00 

80 

12 

66.00 

8 

9 

50.00 

16 

20 

6a  00 

30 

9 

50.00 

3 

11 

61.00 

16 

12 

6&08 

80 

20 

60.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

12 

66iO0 

30 

20 

60.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

5100 

30 

20 

65.00 

8..*... 

30 

90.00 

16 

20 

eaoo 

30 

22 

77.00 

8 

13 

72.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

Apr.   1 

8 

32.00 

8 

13 

72.00 

16 

9 

50  00 

1 

20 

65.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

18 

99.00 

I 

20 

60.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

13 

72.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

8 

14 

77.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

1 

30 

90.00 

8 

30 

90.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

8 

16 

64.00 

16 

100 

48a  00 

1 

30 

90.00 

8 

30 

98.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

8 

24 

96.00 

17 

20 

7a  00 

1 

20 

60.00 

8 

10 

40.00 

17 

20 

00.00 

1 

30 

90.00 

8 

326 

1,173.00 

17 

30 

9a  00 

1 

12 

66.00 

9 

20 

60.00 

17 

20 

oaoo 

1 

9 

60.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

17 

10 

4a  jr 

1 

20 

60.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

17 

114 

514.  a 

1 

20 

60.00 

9 

11 

61.00 

18 

10 

30  00 

1 

20 

60.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

18 

20 

6000 

•     1 

10 

30.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

18 

13 

72.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

9 

12 

60.00 

18 

12 

6a  00 

1 

20 

65.00 

9 

20 

60.00 

18 

12 

6a  00 

1 

20 

60.00 

9 

20 

60.00 

18 

30 

9000 

1 

20 

60.00 

9 

16 

64.00 

18 

20 

oaoD 

1 

10 

30.00 

9 

30 

90.00 

18 

20 

6000 

1 

16 

64.00 

9 

20 

60.00 

18 

9 

so  00 

1 

24 

96.00 

9 

20 

00.00 

18 

20 

60  00 

1 

30 

90.00 

9 

20 

60.00 

18 

30 

90  00 

1 

24 

96.00 

9 

20 

60.00 

18 

30 

9&00 

1 

30 

90.00 

11 

9 

50.00 

18 

30 

9000 

1 

20 

(iO.OO 

11 

12 

66.00 

18 

16 

64.00 

1 

20 

70.00 

11 

13 

72.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

1 

20 

80.00 

11 

20 

60.00 

18 

112 

522.00 

1 

290 

1,263.00 

11 

30 

90.00 

19 

20 

8a  00 

2 

12 

66.00 

11 

30 

90.00 

19 

44 

15a  00 

2 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

64.00 

20 

30 

9000 

2 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

60.00 

20 

16 

M.O0 

2 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

65.00 

20 

16 

8100 

2 

12 

66.00 

U 

20 

65.00 

20 

20 

6000 

2 

8 

44.00 

U 

30 

90.00 

20 

20 

8a  00 

2 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

65.00 

20 

20 

6100 

2 

30 

90.00 

11 

8 

32.00 

20 

20 

61  OO 

2 

30 

90.00 

11 

152 

618.00 

20 

20 

eaoo 

8 

30 

90.00 

12 

30 

90.00 

20 

12 

Gaoo 

3 

24 

96.00 

12 

30 

90.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

8 

20 

60.00 

12 

18 

99.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

8 

16 

64.00 

12 

12 

66.00 

20 

20 

eaoo 

8 

20 

60.00 

12 

12 

66.00 

20 

13 

7Z.00 

4 

30 

90.00 

12 

20 

60.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

4 

20 

60.00 

12 

20 

60.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

4 

30 

90.00 

12 

77 

401.00 

20 

9 

5000 

4 

20 

60.00 

13 

30 

90.00 

20 

13 

68.00 

4 

298 

1,353.00 

16 

20 

60.00 

20 

30 

9a  00 

6 

10 

30.00 

15 

10 

40.00 

20 

20 

eaoo 

6 

30 

9a  00 

16 

20 

60.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

8 

9 

50.00 

15 

20 

60.00 

20 

13 

eaoo 

8 

30 

90.00 

15 

10 

3a  00 

20 

0 

eaoo 

8 

20 

60.00 

15 

12 

66.00 

22 

•    30 

aaoo 

6 

20 

70.00 

15 

12 

66.00 

22 

8 

S3. 08 

• 

30 

90.00 

15 

14 

n.oo 

22 

24 

9a  00 

8 

29 

87.00 

U 

13 

66.00 

22 

34 

saoo 

...... 

80 

90.00 

18 

18 

66.00 

82 

88 

8QL08 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBXJBO,  N.  T.-^Gontinued. 

ftdp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  dietrict  of  ChampUnn,  port  of  Platt^turg^ 
N,  y.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  2,  i908 — Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

vrivaL 

x^ 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival 

Quan- 

Value, 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1907. 

Cords. 

1907. 

Cordt, 

1907. 

Cords. 

Apr.  22 

12 

106.00 

Apr.  30 

20 

fOO.00 

Mayll 

20 

S7aoo 

22 

12 

66.00 

30 

20 

60.00 

11 

20 

6a  00 

22 

13 

72.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

11 

20 

64.00 

22 

14 

77.00 

30 

30 

90.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

22 

8 

44.00 

30 

9 

50.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

22 

9 

50.00 

30 

24 

98.00 

13 

20 

60.00 

22 

30 

9&00 

May   1 

20 

60.00 

13 

20 

60.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

13 

30 

90.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

13 

30 

90.00 

22 

10 

60.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

13 

30 

90.00 

22 

24 

96.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

13 

10 

55.00 

22 

16 

64.00 

1 

20 

70.00 

13 

20 

80.00 

22 

326 

1,442.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

13 

30 

9a  00 

23 

20 

60.00 

1 

30 

90.00 

13 

20 

60.00 

23 

20 

60.00 

1 

03 

346.00 

13 

20 

60.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

2 

30 

90.00 

13 

20 

80.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

2 

86 

344.00 

13 

24 

96.00 

28 

13 

72.00 

3 

30 

98.00 

13 

10 

40.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

3 

20 

65.00 

13 

30 

9&00 

23 

0 

50.00 

3 

20 

60.00 

13 

30 

90.00 

24 

24 

96.00 

3.:... 

20 

60.00 

13 

30 

90.00 

24 

16 

64.00 

3 

24 

72.00 

13 

20 

64.00 

24 

8 

32.00 

3 

12 

66.00 

13 

20 

60.00 

24 

20 

60.00 

3 

13 

72.00 

13 

20 

80.00 

24 

20 

65.00 

3 

18 

99.00 

13 

173 

702.00 

24 

20 

60.00 

3 

18 

99.00 

14 

66 

274.00 

24 

20 

60.00 

3 

12 

66.00 

16 

28 

84.00 

24 

30 

90.00 

3 

12 

66.00 

15 

30 

90.00 

24..... 

18 

62.00 

4 

20 

60.00 

15 

20 

7a  00 

25 

30 

90.00 

4 

20 

60.00 

15 

30 

90.00 

25 

10 

45.00 

4 

20 

80.00 

16 

20 

60.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

4 

16 

64.00 

16 

30 

98.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

6 

20 

70.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

6 

30 

90.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

6 

30 

90.00 

16 

40 

160.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

6 

30 

90.00 

17 

20 

60.00 

25 

01 

350.00 

6 

30 

90.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

6 

20 

60.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

6 

30 

96.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

26 

24 

96.00 

6 

24 

96.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

17...... 

12 

66.00 

26 

13 

72.00 

6 

20 

60.00 

17 

30 

120.00 

26 

17 

94.00 

6 

30 

90.00 

18 

10 

60.00 

26 

14 

77.00 

6 

30 

96.00 

18 

20 

100.00 

26 

20 

80.00 

6 

16 

64.00 

18 

16 

64.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

6 

16 

64.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

6 

216 

807.00 

18 

20 

64.00 

26 

72 

230.00 

7 

20 

70.00 

18 

30 

90.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

7 

10 

45.00 

18 

22 

66.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

7 

20 

60.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

27 

10 

40.00 

7 

20 

64.00 

18 

13 

72.00 

20 

10 

45.00 

7 

24 

96.00 

18 

14 

77.00 

29 

20 

60.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

18 

13 

72.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

18 

11 

61.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

29 

20 

80.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

20 

134 

724.00 

29 

20 

60.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

20 

103 

490.00 

29 

30 

60.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

20 

117 

556.00 

» 

14 

77.00 

7 

SO 

90.00 

20 

121 

605.00 

29 

9 

50.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

20 

121 

607.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

8 

20 

65.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

29 

30 

90.00 

8 

24 

96.00 

20 

20 

60.00 

29 

13 

72.00 

8 

16 

64.00 

20 

13 

7a  00 

29 

24 

96.00 

8 

16 

64.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

29..... 

24 

96.00 

8 

16 

64.00 

20 

8 

82.00 

99 

30 

90.00 

8 

20 

60.00 

20 

20 

60.00 

29 

20 

80.00 

8 

20 

60.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

99 

20 

80.00 

8 

20 

65.00 

20 

20 

64.00 

29 

20 

80.00 

9 

98 

842.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

» 

168 

635.00 

10 

20 

64.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

...... 

20 

80.00 

10 

20 

60.00 

20 

30 

7a  00 

...... 

16 

64.00 

10 

20 

60.00 

20 

8 

44.00 

99..... 

24 

96.00 

10 

30 

90.00 

20.;... 

12 

6&00 

...... 

80 

96.00 

10 

89 

87.00 

20 

10 

6&00 

99..... 

20 

6a  00 

11 

20 

6a  00 

20 

12 

66.09 

2244  WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPBE,  BTO. 

PORT  OF  PULTTSBUBQ,  N.  7.— Continued. 

Ptdp  toooda  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champknn,  port  f^  PlaUAmffw 
N.  Y,,  during  the  period  January  1,  2907,  to  June  1,  190^— Continued. 


[Entered  fne  of  duty.] 

' 

Date  of 

UTival. 

*sr 

VaIiml 

Date  of 
arrival. 

%T 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

^ 

VahM. 

^    1W7. 

Cordt, 

1007. 

Cordt. 

1007. 

Cordt. 

IU72O 

20 

S60.00 

May  27 

20 

060.00 

June  3 

367 

fl,72L06 

20 

30 

00.00 

27 

286 

1,030.00 

4 

170 

720.00 

20 

305 

1,120.00 

28 

120 

620.00 

4 

34 

136.00 

21 

137 

689.00 

28 

118 

637.00 

6 

90 

518.00 

22 

145 

408.00 

28 

84 

336.00 

6 

86 

518.00 

22 

8 

32.00 

28 

85 

340.00 

6 

110 

548.00 

22 

10 

55.00 

28 

145 

783.00 

5 

116 

581.00 

22 

30 

06.00 

28 

124 

609.00 

5 

112 

559.00 

22 

.    30 

98.00 

28 

100 

600.00 

6 

84 

505.00 

22 

29 

87.00 

28 

100 

600.00 

5 

116 

581.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

28 

104 

519.00 

5 

82 

402.00 

22 

24 

00.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

5 

80 

480.00 

22 

16 

64.00 

28 

20 

80.00 

5 

123 

738.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

28 

14 

77.00 

6 

106 

648.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

28 

0 

50.00 

5 

101 

504.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

6 

120 

600.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

5 

30 

00.00 

23 

100 

600.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

6 

30 

00.00 

23 

100 

600.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

5 

20 

8a  00 

23 

111 

666.00 

28 

364 

1,277.00 

6 

161 

576.00 

23 

110 

660.00 

20 

144 

488.00 

6 

20 

60.00 

23 

84 

487.00 

20 

20 

80.00 

6 

30 

96.00 

23 

81 

403.00 

30 

101 

455.00 

6 

20 

6a  00 

23 

85 

403.00 

30 

118 

590.00 

6 

30 

oaoo 

23 

121 

606.00 

30 

125 

625.00 

7 

118 

590.00 

23 

126 

584.00 

30 

132 

660.00 

7 

113 

565.00 

23 

118 

661.00 

30 

125 

625.00 

7 

30 

96.00 

23 

08 

302.00 

30 

07 

484.00 

7 

25 

75.00 

23 

67 

268.00 

30 

120 

507.00 

7 

28 

84.00 

24 

20 

70.00 

30 

118 

501.00 

7 

20 

oaoo 

24 

30 

00.00 

30 

126 

630.00 

7 

121 

411.00 

24 

ao 

90.00 

30 

118 

708.00 

8 

30 

90.00 

24 

20 

60.00 

30 

105 

630.00 

8 

0 

5a  00 

24 

20 

65.00 

30 

100 

600.00 

8 

10 

5*2.00 

24 

162 

682.00 

30 

80 

480.00 

10 

118 

500.00 

26 

123 

615.00 

30 

10 

30.00 

10 

120 

ooaoo 

26 

120 

602.00 

30 

16 

64.00 

10 

124 

oaaoo 

26 

121 

606.00 

30 

20 

100.00 

10 

112 

559.00 

26 

125 

676.00 

30 

20 

64.00 

10 

96 

503.00 

26 

00 

360.00 

30 

20 

64.00 

10 

30 

oaoo 

26 

84 

336.00 

30 

30 

00.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

26 

82 

332.00 

30 

20 

60.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

26 

80 

320.00 

31 

30 

00.00 

10 

10 

4a  00 

26 

123 

615.00 

31 

30 

00.00 

10 

10 

aaoo 

26 

118 

500.00 

31 

30 

00.00 

10 

20 

oaoo 

26 

118 

500.00 

31 

104 

686.00 

10 

24 

72.00 

26 

122 

610.00 

June  1 

20 

80.00 

10 

30 

06.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

10 

20 

oaoo 

26 

20 

60.00 

1 

16 

64.00 

10 

30 

00.00 

26 

24 

06.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

10 

24 

06.00 

26 

20 

64.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

10 

16 

64.00 

26 

20 

64.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

10 

0 

6a  00 

26 

20 

64.00 

1 

13 

72.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

25 

20 

64.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

10 

16 

64.00 

26 

20 

75.00 

1 

290 

1, 140. 00 

10 

80 

00.00 

26 

16 

64.00 

a 

10 

30.00 

10 

80 

06.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

a 

20 

70.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

8 

20 

60.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

26 

to 

45.00 

3 

20 

60.00 

10 

10 

40.00 

27 

8 

32.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

10 

512 

2.267.00 

27 

20 

60.00 

8 

0 

50.00 

11 

102 

492.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

3 

12 

66.00 

11 

ao 

oaoo 

27 

30 

00.00 

3 

126 

756.00 

11 

ao 

06.00 

27 

30 

00.00 

8 

84 

504.00 

12 

120 

774.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

3 

100 

500.00 

12 

130 

780.00 

27 

20 

60.00 

3 

100 

501.00 

12 

134 

804.00 

27 

20 

60.00 

3 

115 

575.00 

12 

114 

664.00 

27 

30 

08.00 

a..:.. 

124 

620.00 

12 

115 

ooaoo 

27 

30 

00.00 

3 

118 

500.00 

12 

106 

648.00 

27 

30 

00.00 

3 

80 

00.00 

12 

216 

707.00 

27 

30 

06.00 

a 

10 

30.00 

13 

06 

884.00 

27 

16 

64.00 

a 

20 

60.00 

13 

12 

48.00 

27 

24 

06.00 

a 

30 

00.00 

14 

113 

415.00 

27 

80 

00.00 

a 

20 

60.00 

14 

14...J 

16 

64.00 

27.. ..J 

ao 

00.00 

SO 

Ml  00 

ao 

iOlOO 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.-<k)iitiii«ed. 

PtUp  tooodi  imparted  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  part  of  PUUteburg, 
N.  T.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  i^O^— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

•irivaL 

•ST 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

^- 

Value. 

Date  of 

arrival. 

^^- 

Vahie. 

1907. 

Cord*. 

1907. 

Cwd». 

1907. 

emit. 

June  14 

30 

100.00 

Jiine21 

133 

$532.00 

June  27 

30 

190.00 

14 

30 

90.00 

21 

133 

532.00 

27 

20 

90.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

21 

107 

749.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

21 

100 

700.  OU 

29 

20 

60.00 

14 

9 

50.00 

21 

112 

784.00 

29 

20 

60.00 

15 

122 

610.00  \ 

21 

113 

791.00 

29 

120 

600.00 

15 

114 

570.00  , 

21 

108 

756.00 

29 

120 

600.00 

16 

no 

551.00 

21 

30 

9a  00 

29 

125 

625.00 

16 

120 

602.00 

22 

20 

70.00 

29 

120 

645.00 

15 

107 

53&00 

22 

20 

6a  00 

July  1 

111 

555.00 

16 

81 

324.00 

22 

30 

9a  00 

1 

HI 

565.00 

16 

80 

320.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

1 

82 

328.00 

16 

105 

625i00 

23 

20 

6a  00 

1 

83 

332.00 

16 

104 

521.00 

23 

24 

96.00 

1 

73 

292.00 

16 

118 

690.00 

24 

10 

30.00 

1 

77 

308.00 

16 

127 

635i00 

24 

12 

66.00 

1 

111 

444.00 

16 

130 

650  00 

24 

9 

50.00 

1 

112 

563.00 

16 

20 

7a  00 

24 

20 

6a  00 

1 

117 

468.00 

16 

30 

96.00 

24 

102 

508.00 

1 

106 

424.00 

16 

30 

90.00  , 

24 

103 

514.00 

1 

111 

444.00 

16 

30 

gaoo 

24 

140 

66a  00 

1 

107 

428.00 

17 

10 

4a  00 

24 

127 

508.00 

1 

108 

432.00 

17 

20 

eaoo 

24 

131 

524.00 

1 

96 

380.00 

17 

30 

90.00 

24 

93 

372.00 

1 

90 

360.00 

17 

20 

60.00 

24 

85 

34a  00 

1 

121 

847.00 

17 

30 

9a  00 

24 

127 

634.00 

1 

100 

700.00 

17 

30 

90.00  , 

24 

125 

630.00 

1 

109 

763.00 

17 

30 

9aoo , 

24 

10 

30  00 

1 

115 

805.00 

17 

20 

70  00  1 

24 

20 

6a  00 

1 

112 

784.00 

17 

276 

1,24&00 

24 

20 

7a  00 

1 

108 

756.00 

18 

167 

64&00 

24 

12 

66.00 

1 

117 

819.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

24 

12 

6a  00 

1 

108 

756.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

24 

9 

50.00 

1 

110 

770.00 

19 

114 

798.00 

24 

20 

80  00 

1 

10 

30.00 

19 

04 

376.00 

24 

149 

652.00 

1 

30 

90.00 

19 

93 

36a  00 

26 

130 

616.00 

1 

401 

1,663.00 

19 

88 

362.00 

25 

20 

100.00 

2 

72 

318.00 

19 

105 

527.00 

25 

131 

917.00 

2 

20 

60.00 

19 

114 

570  00 

25 

131 

917.00 

2 

30 

90.00 

19 

118 

591.00 

25 

127 

889.00 

2 

30 

90.00 

19 

127 

634.00 

25 

125 

875.00 

2 

10 

45.00 

19 

123 

861.00 

26 

103 

721.00 

2 

100 

400.00 

19 

117 

819.00 

25 

126 

504.00 

2 

105 

420.00 

19 

117 

819.00 

25 

125 

500.00 

2 

111 

444.00 

19 

122 

554.00 

25 

119 

476.00 

1             2 

100 

400.00 

19 

111 

377.00 

25 

117 

468.00 

2 

104 

416.00 

19 

120 

84a  00 

25 

156 

1,092.00 

2 

104 

416.00 

19 

20 

70.00 

25 

126 

882.00 

2 

104 

416.00 

19 

20 

90  00 

25 

106 

424.00 

2 

75 

300.00 

19 

30 

90  00 

25 

120 

480.00 

2 

78 

312.00 

19 

30 

90.00 

26..... 

10 

30.00 

2 

76 

304.00 

19 

34 

136.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

2 

74 

296.00 

20 

120 

6oaoo 

26 

107 

428.00 

2 

81 

324.00 

ao 

125 

625l00 

26 

132 

528.00 

2 

77 

308.00 

20 

146 

730.00 

26 

123 

492.00 

2 

76 

304.00 

20 

10 

30.00 

26 

126 

504.00 

2 

83 

332.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

26 

123 

402.00 

3 

30 

90.00 

20 

20 

6a  00 

28 

103 

412.00 

3 

20 

70.00 

20 

20 

6a  00 

26 

114 

456.00 

8 

20 

70.00 

20 

138 

638.00 

26 

115 

460.00 

3 

82 

433.00 

21 

ISO 

560.00 

26 

128 

896.00 

4 

106 

539.00 

21 

104 

423.00 

26 

128 

896.00 

4 

120 

509.00 

21 

108 

541.00 

26 

129 

903.00 

4 

114 

798.00 

21 

92 

368.00 

26 

122 

854.00 

4 

101 

404.00 

21 

86 

844.00 

26...., 

112 

784.00 

4 

92 

868.00 

21 

88 

852.00 

26 

103 

721.00 

4 

120 

840.00 

21 

S3 

368.00 

26 

131 

653.00 

4 

126 

884.00 

21 

80 

356.00 

26...... 

125 

627.00 

4 

131 

917.00 

21 

111 

654  00 

26....: 

116 

674.00 

4 

122 

854.00 

21 

117 

586.00 

26 

122 

608.00 

4 

118 

585.00 

21 

101 

707.00 

26...:. 

81 

324.00 

4 

121 

608.00 

21 

109 

436.00 

26 

78 

312.00 

4 

71 

284.00 

21 

110 

440.00 

26...., 

125 

630.00 

4 

87 

348.00 

21 

110 

440.00 

g::::: 

12 

66.00 

4 

60 

276.00 

ai 

120 

48a  00 

la 

16.00 

4 

12 

•6.00 

8246 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBQ,  N.  T.-Oontinued. 

Piilp  woodt  imported  from  Canada  into  the  dUtriei  of  Champlain,  port  of  PlatUibvrg^ 
N,  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  290^— Continue^* 

[Entered  free  of  daty.] 


Date  of 

'^ 

Value. 

Date  Of 
arrival. 

"^ 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

^- 

Value. 

1907. 

Cwdt, 

1907. 

Corda. 

1907. 

Cvdt. 

/uly  4 

20 

860.00 

July  12 

126 

$756.00 

July  19 

124 

1630.00 

4 

118 

5UO.0O 

12 

102 

408.00 

19 

112 

784.00 

4 

120 

600.00 

12 

93 

372.00 

19 

111 

777.00 

6 

16 

64.00 

12 

no 

640.00 

19 

110 

715lOO 

6 

181 

839.  UO 

12 

109 

653.00 

19 

132 

85&00 

6 

192 

1,003.00 

12 

74 

370.00 

19 

111 

66&00 

8 

243 

1,150.00 

12 

68 

340.00 

19 

113 

563.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

12 

67 

335.00 

19 

106 

628.00 

8 

18 

99.00 

12 

70 

350.00 

19 

116 

674.00 

8 

20 

90.00 

12 

72 

360.00 

19 

20 

60.00 

8 

20 

60.00 

12 

63 

315.00 

19 

30 

oaoo 

8 

12 

66.00 

12 

71 

355.00 

19 

30 

oaoo 

8 

18 

99.00 

12 

69 

345.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

8 

30 

90.00 

12 

75 

375.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

8 

111 

444.00 

12 

113 

563.00 

19 

18 

09l00 

8 

116 

464.00 

12 

117 

685.00 

19 

18 

09.00 

8 

113 

452.00 

13 

10 

45.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

8 

119 

476.00 

13 

20 

65.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

8 

119 

476.00 

13 

160 

844.00 

22 

112 

72800 

8 

105 

420.00 

15 

30 

90.00 

22 

127 

82BlOO 

8 

107 

424.00 

15 

20 

60.00 

22 

109 

709100 

8 

102 

4(«.  00 

15 

20 

60.00 

22 

112 

728.00 

8 

124 

622.00 

15 

132 

660.00 

22 

104 

676.00 

8 

110 

551.00 

15 

98 

491.00 

22 

109 

709.00 

8 

112 

560.00 

15 

6S 

340.00 

22 

127 

826.00 

8 

112 

672.00 

15 

69 

345.00] 

22 

122 

793.00 

8 

97 

448.00 

15 

78 

390.00! 

22 

124 

806.00 

8 

96 

304.00 

15 

72 

360.00  1 

22 

111 

722.00 

8 

78 

312.00 

15 

77 

38.5.00 

22 

85 

425.00 

8 

75 

300.00 

1             15 

75 

375. 00  , 

22 

77 

385.00 

8 

120 

840.00 

15 

120 

480.00 

22 

81 

405.00 

8 

30 

90.0(> 

,            15 

92 

368.00 

22 

72 

365.00 

0 

126 

625.00 

!            15 

110 

440.00 

22 

74 

37a  00 

• 

120 

600.00 

15 

120 

480.00 

22 

74 

37a  00 

9 

122 

610.00 

15 

123 

492.00 

22 

82 

4iaoo 

9 

101 

4(H.OO 

15 

127 

762.00 

22 

71 

355.00 

9 

109 

436.00 

15 

130 

780.00 

22 

83 

415.00 

9 

113 

452. 00 

15 

111 

444.00 

22 

66 

330.00 

9 

111 

444.00 

15 

120 

480.00  ' 

22 

121 

608.00 

9 

125 

500.00 

16 

119 

774.00 

22 

115 

574.00 

9 

117 

4r.8. 00 

15 

124 

806.00 

22 

30 

90.00 

9 

114 

A-^\.  00 

15 

113 

735.00 

22 

30 

9a  00 

9 

105 

420. 00 

15 

116 

754.00 

22 

30 

6a  oo 

9 

126 

6:^0. 00 

15 

30 

90.00 

22 

20 

6a  00 

9 

113 

503.00 

15 

20 

60.00 

22 

20 

6a  00 

9 

75 

37.-).  00 

15 

12 

66.00 

22 

30 

9a  00 

9 

75 

375.00 

15 

12 

66.00 

22 

20 

6&00 

9 

75 

375. 00 

15 

9 

50.00 

22 

20 

6a  00 

9 

70 

375. 00 

15 

128 

5-12.00 

22 

30 

oaoo 

9 

82 

410.  (H) 

16 

164 

926.00 

22 

83 

439100 

9 

85 

410.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

22 

91 

47&00 

9 

30 

90.00 

17 

85 

447.00 

22 

83 

431.00 

9 

30 

98.  (W 

17 

91 

481.00 

22 

140 

7oaoo 

9 

30 

90.00 

17 

82 

426.00 

22 

403 

1,809.00 

9 

60 

220.00 

17 

10 

64.00  1 

23 

30 

90.00 

9 

218 

1,015.00 

17 

30 

90.00  1 

23 

20 

6a  00 

11 

36 

144. 00 

17 

30 

90.00. 

23 

328 

1,853.00 

12 

20 

92.00 

17 

30 

90.  (K) 

24 

8 

32.00 

12 

232 

1,246.00 

17 

20 

65.00 

24 

30 

9a  00 

12 

10 

40. 0() 

j            17 

16 

64.00 

25 

116 

754.00 

12 

20 

60.  <M) 

17 

116 

754.00 

25 

128 

819.00 

12 

118 

590.  (K) 

17 

103 

670.00 

25 

117 

761.00 

12 

118 

590.00 

17 

74 

370.  00 

25 

116 

754.00 

12 

129 

645.  00 

17 

80 

400.00 

25 

119 

773.00 

12 

121 

6a-).  00 

17 

104 

649.00 

25 

114 

741.00 

12 

126 

630.00 

17 

95 

491.00 

2.1 

107 

696.00 

12 

115 

57.").  00 

17 

77 

459.00 

25 

117 

761.00 

12 

110 

595. 00 

17 

83 

607.00 

25 

118 

767.00 

12 

119 

595. 00 

17 

10 

5,5.00 

25 

129 

903.00 

12 

107 

536.00 

18 

30 

90.00 

25 

131 

917.00 

12 

107 

532.00 

18 

30 

9aoo 

25 

127 

680lOO 

12 

107 

633.00 

18 

30 

9a  00 

25 

n 

385.00 

12 

104 

520.00 

18 

27 

81.00 

25 

116 

674.00 

12 

120 

720.00 

18 

20 

6a  00 

25 

166 

076.00 

12 

107 

642.00 

18 

207 

ifOiaoo 

416.00 

25 

119 

8M.0i 

13 

133 

793.00 

8B 

M 

130 

noLOi 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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K>BT  OF  PLATTSBUBG,  N.  Y.-Cunliuued. 

F%dp  ufooA  impcrted  from  Canada  into  the  distriet  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattiburg^ 
N,  y.,  during  Uu  period  January  i,  1907^  to  June  i,  i90^— Continued. 

[Enterod  tnt  of  duty.] 


Dmteof 

MTivaL 

X: 

Vftha*. 

Date  Of 

arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  or 

arrival. 

Qnao- 
lity. 

Value. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

1907. 

Corda. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

July  25 

115 

8675.00 

Aug.  1 

10 

830.00 

Aug.  6 

68 

834a  00 

^25 

10 

4a  00 

1 

20 

60.00 

6 

73 

865.00 

25 

20 

60.00 

1 

0 

50.00 

6 

74 

87a  00 

25 

20 

90.00 

1 

107 

095.00 

6 

74 

870.00 

25 

30 

9a  00 

1 

127 

826.00 

6 

71 

855.00 

25 

30 

90.00 

1 

lU 

722.00 

6 

70 

850.00 

25 

18 

99.00 

1 

117 

761.00 

0 

71 

855.00 

25 

18 

99.00 

1- 

113 

735.00 

• 

80 

4oaoo 

25 

20 

6a  00 

L 

117 

761.00 

6 

20 

60.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

1 

119 

774.00 

7 

16 

88.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

1 

109 

709.00 

8 

02 

460.00 

25 

131 

653.00 

1 

121 

847.00 

8 

128 

64a  00 

26 

136 

660L00 

1 

121 

847.00 

8 

115 

67100 

26 

20 

60.00 

1 

74 

37a  00 

8 

112 

663.00 

26 

24 

72.00 

1 

71 

855.00 

8 

115 

748.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

1 

72 

sto.oo 

8 

98 

637.00 

26 

20 

6a  00 

1 

93 

495.00 

8 

105 

683.00 

26 

30 

oaoo 

2 

143 

926.00 

8 

111 

722.00 

27 

107 

592.00 

2. 

20 

60.00 

8 

112 

728.00 

20 

198 

1,072.00 

2 

30 

90.00 

8 

114 

741.00 

29 

98 

488.00 

2 

30 

90.00 

8 

20 

60.00 

29 

91 

455.00 

3 

122 

703.00 

8 

151 

859.00 

29 

130 

65a  00 

3 

107 

696.00 

9 

167 

97100 

29 

99 

644.00 

3 

119 

n4.oo 

9 

12 

66.00 

29 

112 

72a  00 

3 

106 

680.00 

9 

20 

oaoo 

29 

IM 

676u00 

8 

111 

722.00 

9 

24 

72.00 

29 

100 

6«100 

8 

96 

624.00 

10 

20 

60.00 

29 

115 

748.00 

3 

90 

630.00 

12 

80 

440.00 

29 

103 

67a  00 

3 

111 

777.00 

12 

60 

27a  00 

29 

104 

67&00 

3 

118 

826.00 

12 

60 

270.00 

29 

113 

735.00 

3 

105 

525.00 

12 

116 

680.00 

29 

131 

653.00 

3 

119 

695.00 

12 

119 

606.00 

29 

131 

653.00 

3 

68 

34a  00 

12 

121 

605.00 

29 

71 

355.00 

3 

75 

375.00 

12 

103 

615.00 

29 

81 

405.00 

8 

74 

37a  00 

12 

101 

605.00 

29 

70 

350.00 

3 

72 

300.00 

12 

96 

485.00 

29 

60 

845.00 

8 

76 

375.00 

12 

99 

495.00 

29 

72 

3^aoo 

3 

70 

850.00 

12 

78 

890.00 

29 

74 

370.00 

8 

70 

350.00 

12 

77 

885.00 

29 

75 

375.00 

3 

72 

800.00 

12 

76 

88a  00 

29 

72 

365.00 

3 

77 

385.00 

12 

115 

67100 

29 

76 

880.00 

3 

73 

365.00 

12 

108 

613.00 

29 

76 

880.00 

3 

73 

365.00 

12 

78 

890.00 

29 

20 

CO.  00 

3 

110 

551.00 

12 

75 

875.00 

29 

70 

850.00 

3 

30 

00.00 

12 

118 

767.00 

29 

73 

3(15.00 

3 

80 

90.00 

12 

127 

826.00 

29 

09 

345.00 

3 

9 

50.00 

12 

104 

676.00 

29 

71 

355.00 

3 

10 

3100 

12 

114 

741.00 

29 

73 

8r.5.00 

3 

116 

565.00 

12 

132 

858.00 

29 

76 

380.00 

6 

118 

600.00 

12 

141 

787.00 

29 

80 

400.00 

5 

126 

630.00 

12. 

117 

819.00 

29 

109 

700.00 

5 

86 

538.00 

12 

114 

798.00 

29 

no 

715.00 

5 

90 

556.00 

12 

126 

875.00 

29 

110 

715.00 

5 

20 

60.00 

12 

122 

85100 

29 

92 

598.00 

5 

30 

90.00 

12 

97 

679.00 

29 

109 

709.00 

5 

30 

90.00 

12 

20 

60.00 

29 

35 

175.00 

5 

10 

35.00 

12 

306 

2,8iaoo 

29 

117 

6R5.00 

5 

30 

90.00 

12 

30 

135.00 

29 

119 

605.00 

5 

20 

CO.  00 

13 

10 

80.00 

29 

115 

675.00 

5 

30 

90.00 

13 

20 

60.00 

29 

20 

60.00 

5 

30 

90.00 

13 

43 

256.00 

29 

20 

60.00 

5 

30 

90.00 

14 

125 

813.00 

29 

20 

eo.oo 

5 

1()7 

871.00 

14 

109 

709.00 

29 

30 

90.00 

6 

2(il 

1,497.00 

14 

169 

1,099.00 

29 

10 

55.00 

6 

I2ti 

819.00 

14 

178 

1,157.00 

29 

16 

6100 

6 

IKi 

754.00 

14 

126 

882.00 

ao 

12 

66.00 

6 

110 

715.00 

14 

122 

854.00 

80 

30 

90.00 

6 

116 

75100 

14 

77 

385.00 

ao 

20 

.     68.00 

6 

111 

722.00 

14 

72 

360.00 

» 

20 

60.00 

6 

121 

787.00 

14 

71 

365.00 

30 

8 

32.00 

6 

117 

819.00 

14 

82 

410.00 

81 

20 

7a  00 

6 

124 

619.00 

14 

80 

400.00 

81 

20 

60.00 

6 

85 

425. 00 

14 

IC4 

520.00 

81 

20 

80.00 

6 

87 

435.00 

15 

22 

66.00 

40197— No.  .':o 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


PORT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

PtUp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  PlaUsburg, 
N.  y.,  during  the  period  January  /,  1907,  to  June  1,  i^O^— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  daty.] 


Date  of 
airival. 

XT 

Vftlne. 

Date  Of 

anival. 

liT 

Value. 

Date  Of 
arrival. 

X" 

Value. 

1907. 

Corda. 

1907. 

Cordi. 

1907. 

CordM. 

Aug.  15 

106 

1682.00 

Aug.  21 

72 

8865lQ0 

Aug.  26 

78 

836&00 

16 

109 

709.00 

21 

80 

400.00 

26 

71 

36&00 

16 

113 

735.00 

21 

71 

355.00 

26 

77 

386.00 

16 

113 

735.00 

21 

83 

415.00 

26 

74 

870.00 

16 

137 

959.00 

21 

88 

415.00 

26 

68 

340.00 

16 

144 

1,008.00 

21 

76 

875l00 

26 

66 

83a  00 

16 

136 

945.00 

21 

76 

375.00 

26 

71 

35&00 

16 

129 

839.00 

21 

132 

858.00 

26 

76 

875l00 

16 

124 

806.00 

21 

128 

832.00 

26 

70 

85a  00 

16 

76 

375.00 

21 

96 

624.00 

26 

77 

38&00 

16 

73 

365.00 

21 

104 

676.00 

26 

90 

65&00 

16 

72 

360.00 

21 

118 

767.00 

26 

95 

66&00 

16 

76 

380.00 

21 

124 

806.00 

26 

68 

84a  00 

16 

71 

856.00 

21 

124 

806.00 

26 

77 

885.00 

16 

84 

405.00 

21 

80 

400.00 

26..... 

100 

66a  00 

16 

99 

604.00 

21 

78 

390.00 

26 

102 

668.00 

16 

96 

696.00 

21 

76 

375.00 

26 

121 

787.00 

15 

96 

528.00 

21 

77 

385l00 

26 

114 

741.00 

16 

136 

675.00 

21 

78 

390.00 

26 

119 

774.00 

16 

117 

644.00 

21 

71 

355.00 

26 

131 

852.00 

16 

90 

495.00 

21 

80 

400.00 

26 

112 

728.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

76 

380.00 

26 

111 

555.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

74 

370.00 

26 

104 

5aaoo 

16 

207 

1,090.00 

21 

76 

380.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

17 

20 

60.00 

21 

75 

375.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

17 

20 

60.00 

21 

75 

87&00 

26 

12 

66.00 

17 

112 

676.00 

21 

227 

1,289.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

19 

76 

875.00 

22 

10 

56.00 

26 

285 

1,874.00 

19 

76 

375.00 

22 

40 

220.00 

27 

60 

350.00 

1 

70 

350.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

27 

9 

42.00 

19 

78 

890.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

19 

76 

875.00 

22 

11 

62.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

19 

77 

385.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

19 

119 

774.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

27 

95 

691.00 

19 

125 

813.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

27 

98 

699.00 

19 

117 

761.00 

23 

85 

633.00 

28 

30 

oaoo 

19 

110 

715.00 

23 

82 

512.00 

28 

78 

39a  00 

19 

113 

735.00 

23 

140 

700.00 

28 

78 

39a  00 

19 

100 

680.00 

23 

140 

700.00 

•  28 

80 

400.00 

19 

112 

728.00 

23 

11 

63.00 

28 

82 

4iaoo 

19 

114 

741.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

28 

84 

420.00 

19 

133 

860.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

28 

82 

4iaoo 

19 

97 

631.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

28 

80 

400.00 

19 

91 

502.00 

23 

224 

1,275.00 

28 

116 

812.00 

19 

121 

787.00 

24 

10 

6&00 

28 

129 

903.00 

19 

120. 

780.00 

24 

30 

90.00 

28 

112 

728.00 

19 

134 

938.00 

24 

20 

60.00 

28 

122 

793.00 

19 

136 

952.00 

24 

30 

90.00 

28 

100 

700.00 

19 

111 

552.00 

24.  ... 

30 

90.00 

28 

107 

606.00 

19 

93 

46&00 

24...  . 

20 

60.00 

28 

116 

812.00 

19 

9 

50.00 

24...  . 

12 

66.00 

28 

123 

861.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

28 

115 

748.00 

19 

80 

98.00 

24 

9 

62.00 

28 

103 

67a  00 

19 

20 

60.00 

24 

11 

63.00 

28 

96 

637.00 

ao 

20 

60.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

28 

122 

793.00 

ao 

22 

66.00 

26 

108 

702.00 

28 

40 

220.00 

20 

12 

6&00 

26 

112 

728.00 

29 

20 

88.  OO 

20 

12 

63.00 

26 

113 

735.00 

29 

20 

60.00 

20 

125 

687.00 

26 

117 

761.00 

29 

30 

oaoo 

20 

123 

676.00 

26 

116 

764.00 

29 

30 

oaoo 

20 

108 

540.00 

26 

113 

791.00 

29 

30 

oaoo 

20 

68 

359.00 

26 

125 

875.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

21 

11 

63.00 

26 

127 

889.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

21 

30 

90.00 

26 

117 

819.00 

29 

11 

60.00 

21 

30 

90.00 

20 

137 

950.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

CO.  00 

26 

123 

861.00 

30 

12 

66lOO 

21 

22 

66.00 

26 

131 

917.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

21 

111 

777.00 

26 

66 

330.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

21 

137 

959.00 

2« 

70 

360.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

21 

122 

861.00 

26 

78 

390.00 

30 

12 

fie.  00 

21 

116 

812.00 

26 

72 

360.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

21 

126 

882.00 

26 

74 

870.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

21 

137 

969.00 

26 

70 

850.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

21 

112 

784.00 

26 

68 

340.00 

30 

12 

78.00 

21 

140 

980.00 

26 

63 

415.00 

31 

12 

66.00 

21 

78 

890.00 

26 

76 

880.00 

31 

13 

66.00 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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PORT  OF  PLATTSBT7BQ,  N.  Y.^Gontmued. 

Pulp  wood$  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain^  port  ^  Plattehurg, 
N,  F.,  during  the  paiod  Januoary  1,  1907,  to  June  1»  i905— Continued. 

[Entered  fne  of  duty.] 


Bmteof 
vrivaL 

'iT 

Value. 

Date  of 
arriveL 

^ 

Value. 

Date  Of 
arrivaL 

%^- 

Valm. 

1907. 

Cprdt. 

1907. 

CoriM. 

1907. 

CoriM, 

Aug.  31 

12 

808.00 

Sept.  5 

20 

890.00 

Sept.  9.... 

118 

88gaoo 

31 

12 

68.00 

5 

222 

1,377.00 

9.... 

110 

605.00 

81 

10 

65.00 

5 

30 

90.00 

9.... 

125 

750.00 

31 

12 

66.00 

5 

30 

90.00 

9.... 

10 

8a  00 

31 

80 

90.00 

5 

12 

66.00 

9.... 

12 

6a  00 

31 

30 

9a  00 

6 

154 

9iaoo 

9.... 

12 

6a  00 

31 

30 

90.00 

6 

30 

90.00 

9.... 

20 

6a  00 

31 

30 

9a  00 

6 

TO 

850.00 

9.... 

20 

7a  00 

31 

80 

9a  00 

6 

60 

345.00 

9.... 

20 

66.00 

81 

0 

5a  00 

6 

83 

415.00 

9.... 

20 

66.00 

81 

12 

6&00 

6 

100 

700.00 

9.... 

460 

2,6iaoo 

Sept.2 

127 

889.00 

6 

82 

574.00 

10.... 

30 

9a  00 

2 

127 

888.00 

6 

103 

721.00 

10.... 

30 

9a  00 

2 

127 

888.00 

6 

84 

688.00 

10.... 

30 

9a  00 

2 

129 

903.00 

6 

105 

735.00 

10.... 

30 

9a  00 

2 

127 

880.00 

6 

134 

93&00 

10.... 

30 

9a  00 

2 

125 

945.00 

6 

111 

777.00 

10.... 

20 

6a  00 

2 

115 

805.00 

6 

115 

805.00 

10.... 

30 

9a  00 

2 

128 

832.00 

6 

115 

805.00 

10.... 

20 

60.00 

2 

115 

748.00 

6 

118 

82a  00 

10.... 

20 

60.00 

2 

93 

506.00 

6 

115 

748.00 

10.... 

12 

6a  00 

2 

123 

800.00 

6 

132 

858.00 

10.... 

9 

61.00 

2 

116 

754.00 

6 

106 

702.00 

10.... 

12 

6a  00 

2 

113 

735.00 

6 

108 

702.00 

10.... 

80 

9a  00 

2 

105 

683.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

10.... 

87 

609.00 

2 

81 

405.00 

7 

20 

60.00 

10.... 

92 

64400 

2 

80 

400.00 

7 

11 

33.00 

10.... 

177 

1,151.00 

2 

77 

385.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

10.... 

77 

88&00 

2 

72 

360.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

10.... 

76 

87a  00 

2 

74 

37a  00 

7 

20 

60.00 

10.... 

74 

87a  00 

2 

13 

60.00 

7 

20 

60.00 

10.... 

73 

36a  00 

2 

11 

61.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

10.... 

70 

a'saoo 

2 

12 

66.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

10.... 

76 

88a  00 

2 

10 

57.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

10.... 

09 

84&00 

2 

93 

682.00 

7 

11 

63.00 

10.... 

81 

667.00 

2 

122 

6iaoo 

7 

12 

66.00 

10.... 

241 

i,4oaoo 

2 

118 

500.00 

7 

11 

62.00 

11.... 

12 

6a  00 

2 

101 

71&00 

7 

12 

6a  00 

11.... 

10 

6&00 

2 

100 

7iaoo 

7 

13 

7a  00 

11.... 

11. 

62.00 

2 

20 

60.00 

7 

11 

6a  00 

11.... 

20 

6a  00 

2 

20 

eaoo 

7 

11 

6a  00 

11,... 

20 

60.00 

2 

11 

55.00 

7 

12 

6a  00 

11.... 

(J 

822.00 

2 

20 

60.00 

7 

130 

715.00 

12.... 

60 

83a  00 

2 

12 

66.00 

9 

12 

6a  00 

12.... 

80 

9a  00 

2 

30 

9a  00 

9 

11 

6a  00 

12.... 

30 

90.00 

2 

10 

57.00 

9 

11 

66.00 

12.... 

80 

90.00 

2 

12 

6a  00 

9 

30 

90.00 

12.... 

30 

9a  00 

2 

12 

66.00 

9 

30 

90.00 

12.... 

30 

9a  00 

2 

12 

6a  00 

9 

30 

90.00 

12.... 

77 

88&00 

2 

20 

60.00 

9 

20 

60.00 

12.... 

78 

89a  00 

2 

725 

4,03&00 

9 

20 

60.00 

12.... 

73 

sea  00 

3 

10 

55.00 

9 

114 

570.00 

12.... 

80 

400.00 

3 

11 

63.00 

9 

115 

575.00 

12.... 

75 

87a  00 

3 

11 

63.00 

9 

110 

550.00 

12.... 

81 

4oaoo 

3 

12 

6a  00 

9 

122 

79a  00 

12.... 

79 

895.00 

3 

20 

80.00 

9 

125 

8iaoo, 

12.... 

83 

4iaoo 

4 

144 

93a  00 

9 

122 

Toaoo' 

12.... 

80 

400.00 

4 

127 

82a  00 

9 

116 

754.00 

12.... 

79 

89a  00 

4 

115 

748.00 

9 

127 

826.00 

12.... 

113 

735.00 

4 

107 

6oaoo 

9 

90 

644.00 

12.... 

115 

74a  00 

4 

108 

702.00 

9 

140 

9iaoo 

12.... 

117 

761.00 

4 

128 

832.00 

9 

108 

702.00 

12..., 

105 

683.00 

4 

116 

754.00 

9 

112 

728.00 

12.... 

104 

67a  00 

4 

111 

722.00 

9 

113 

735.00 

12.... 

112 

72a  00 

4 

121 

787.00 

9 

122 

79a  00 

12.... 

118 

82a  00 

4 

128 

832.00 

9 

117 

75a  00 

12.... 

103 

721.00 

4 

142 

709.00 

9 

103 

670.00 

13.... 

88 

551.00 

4 

1.% 

678.00 

0 

104 

67a  00 

13.... 

97 

6oaoo 

4 

73 

365.00 

9 

123 

861.00 

13.... 

92 

57a  00 

4 

60 

345.00 

9 

128 

890.00 

13.... 

118 

590.00 

t::::: 

74 

370.00 

9 

74 

37a  00 

13.... 

118 

500.00 

eo 

345.00 

9 

79 

395.00 

13.... 

115 

57a  00 

4 

73 

365.00 

9 

76 

380.00 

14.... 

30 

90.00 

4 

73 

365.00 

9 

72 

3eo.oo 

14.... 

10 

66.00 

4 

75 

375.00 

9 

78 

390.00 

14.... 

12 

6a  00 

4 

3G9 

3,022.00 

9 

75 

375.00 

14.... 

12 

6a  00 

2250 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


POUT  OP  PLATT8BT7BO,  N.  Y— Continued. 

Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  dittriet  <^  Champlain^  vort  of  PlatMurgp 
N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  i,  i^O^— Continued. 

[Entered  ftee  of  daty.] 


Dat«of 

arrival. 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

X:: 

Value. 

Date  Of 
arrlvaL 

•Sir 

Value. 

1907. 

Cerd$. 

1907. 

Citrdi. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

flcpt.l4.... 

18 

S99.00 

Sept. 19 

71 

1356.00 

Sept  26 

95 

1618.  <X> 

14.... 

12 

66.00 

19 

78 

390.00 

20 

111 

722.00 

14.... 

12 

66.00 

19 

75 

875.00 

26 

104 

676.00 

14.... 

30 

90.00 

19 

73 

365.00 

36 

108 

702.00 

14.... 

20 

60.00 

19 

75 

875.00 

26 

121 

847.00 

14.... 

100 

1,040.00 

19 

78 

890.00 

27 

25 

14&00 

16.... 

81 

405.00 

19 

76 

880.00 

27 

20 

6a  00 

16.... 

74 

870.00 

19 

76 

375.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

16.... 

76 

380.00 

19 

95 

617.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

16.... 

70 

395.00 

19 

110 

715.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

16.... 

131 

917.00 

19 

108 

702.00 

27 

20 

6a  00 

16.... 

121 

847.00 

19 

121 

787.00 

27 

132 

924.00 

16.... 

105 

682.00 

19 

125 

812.00 

27 

136 

952.00 

16 

122 

793.00 

19 

11 

63.00 

27 

127 

889.00 

16.... 

06 

624.00 

19 

275 

1,630.00 

27 

129 

003.00 

16.... 

101 

657.00 

20 

20 

60.00 

27 

122 

854.00 

16.... 

114 

741.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

27 

117 

819.00 

16.... 

133 

865.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

27 

136 

952.00 

16.... 

130 

845.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

27 

13(t 

852.00 

16.... 

124 

806.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

27 

102 

663.00 

16 

124 

806.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

27 

108 

702.00 

16.... 

11 

61.00 

20 

20 

60.00 

27 

114 

741.00 

16.... 

0 

61.00 

20 

159 

879.00 

27 

105 

€83.00 

16.... 

12 

66.00 

21 

10 

52.00 

27 

107 

60&0O 

16.... 

11 

63.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

27 

112 

728.00 

16.... 

12 

661OO 

21 

30 

90.00   1             27 

128 

832.00 

16.... 

12 

66.00 

21 

40 

220.00 

27 

107 

606100 

16.... 

12 

66.00 

23 

60 

345.00 

27 

115 

748.00 

16.... 

18 

99.00 

23 

71 

355.00 

27 

123 

800.00 

16.... 

20 

60.00 

23 

73 

d(i0.00 

28 

327 

1,837.00 

16.... 

20 

65.00 

23 

71 

355.00 

28 

10 

65.00 

16 

202 

972.00 

23 

116 

754.00 

30 

115 

662.00 

17.... 

14 

70.00 

23 

123 

800.00 

30 

30 

89 

654.00 

17.... 

154 

883.00 

23 

118 

767.00 

89 

655.00 

17.... 

20 

66.00 

23 

105 

683.00 

30 

138 

690.00 

17.... 

20 

65.00 

23 

119 

833.00 

30 

132 

660.00 

17.... 

30 

90.00 

23 

123 

861.00 

30 

112 

67a  00 

17.... 

30 

90.00 

23 

111 

779.00 

30 

77 

385.00 

17.... 

80 

90.00 

23 

123 

861.00 

30 

76 

38000 

17.... 

30 

90.00 

23 

123 

861.00 

30 

79 

395.00 

17.... 

30 

90.00 

23 

90 

495.00 

30 

78 

aoaoo 

17.... 

120 

630.00 

23 

20 

65.00 

30 

78 

39a  00 

17.... 

90 

495.00 

23 

20 

65.00 

30 

78 

89a  00 

17.... 

90 

495.00 

23 

12 

63.00 

30 

77 

88&00 

17.... 

105 

679.00 

23 

10 

66.00 

80 

136 

884.00 

17.... 

97 

63100 

23 

476 

2,630.00 

80 

134 

871.00 

18.... 

12 

66.00 

24 

10 

65.00 

30 

116 

75100 

18.... 

80 

90.00 

24 

60 

805.00 

30 

131 

852.00 

18.... 

20 

60.00 

24 

20 

70.00 

30 

119 

77100 

18.... 

12 

66.00 

24 

SO 

90.00 

30 

126 

819.00 

18.... 

72 

860.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

30 

121 

787.00 

18.... 

79 

896.00 

r«::::; 

12 

66.00 

30 

30 

oaoo 

18.... 

71 

855.00 

30 

90.00 

30 

30 

oaoo 

18.... 

84 

470.00 

24 

20 

60.00 

30 

11 

61.00 

18.... 

83 

415.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

30 

13 

72L0O 

18.... 

106 

689.00 

25 

14 

84.00 

30 

18 

79L0O 

18.... 

162 

1,134.00 

26 

12 

65.00 

30 

16 

4&00 

18.... 

114 

798.00 

25 

11 

63.00 

30 

30 

9000 

18.... 

165 

1,155.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

30 

80 

9000 

18.... 

114 

798.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

80 

ao 

oaoo 

18.... 

122 

854.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

30 

12 

6a  00 

18.... 

114 

741.00 

20 

129 

645.00 

30 

80 

9000 

18.... 

102 

663.00 

2R 

126 

631.00 

30 

30 

9000 

18.... 

127 

825.00 

20 

124 

622.00 

Oct.    1 

9 

60  00 

18.... 

107 

695.00 

26 

81 

405.00 

1 

10 

60  00 

18.... 

106 

689.00 

2f> 

JJ2 

410.00 

1 

20 

60  00 

18.... 

115 

805.00 

2f) 

112 

728.00 

1 

40 

220  00 

18.... 

101 

7(i7. 00 

26 

U7 

631.00 

2 

14 

53.00 

18.... 

116 

812. 10 

26 

117 

679.00 

2 

84 

60100 

18.... 

104 

72^.  (K) 

26 

un 

670.00 

3 

12 

61x00 

18.... 

KXi 

742  (M) 

W 

Ha 

670.00 

3 

12 

6a  00 

18.... 

117 

siy.oo 

26 

111 

777.  (K) 

3 

12 

6000 

18.... 

40 

220.00 

26 

115 

80.^.00 

3 

11 

61.00 

19.... 

72 

aw.  00 

20 

120 

?40.W) 

8 

20 

oaoo 

19.... 

80 

400.00 

26 

78 

507.00 

4 

12 

6a  00 

19.... 

70 

ISO.  00 

26 

78 

507.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

WOOD  PULP,  PRIKT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBT7BG,  N.  T.--CoatiauecL 

Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain^  port  of  Plattsburg, 
N,  Y,t  during  the  period  January  1,  1907 ^  to  June  i,  1908 — Continued. 

[EDtorod  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 

arrival. 

XT 

Value. 

Date  Of 

arrival. 

inr 

ValQfli 

1907. 

Cori». 

1907. 

CmU. 

1907. 

CoriM, 

Oct.    4 

ao 

IBS  00 

Oct.  8 

20 

isaoo 

Oct.  14 

101 

8657.00 

4 

ao 

6a  00 

8 

20 

8a  00 

14 

130 

845.00 

4 

30 

9a  00 

10 

133 

93L00 

14 

124 

8oaoo 

4 

10 

65.00 

10 

124 

868.00 

14 

109 

709.00 

4 

40 

aaaoo 

10 

111 

79&00 

14 

123 

soaoo 

« 

82 

5W.0O 

10 

111 

777.00 

14 

12 

60.00 

6 

30 

9a  00 

10 

116 

812.00 

14 

9 

50.00 

« 

ao 

6a  00 

10 

135 

94&00 

14 

20 

6a  00 

'tf 

ao 

6&00 

10 

103 

721.00 

14 

18 

54.00 

« 

11 

6L0O 

10 

134 

938.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

* 

13 

6a  00 

10 

113 

73&00 

14 

18. 

99.00 

« 

30 

9a  00 

10 

98 

637.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

6 

ao 

6a  00 

10 

109 

709.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

« 

30 

9a  00 

10 

108 

702.00 

14 

12 

62.00 

6 

30 

9a  00 

10 

100 

709.00 

14 

81 

17a  00 

« 

30 

9a  00 

10 

113 

735.00 

15 

79 

395.00 

* 

30 

9a  001 

10 

113 

72a  00 

15 

85 

42&00 

7...:. 

117 

76L00 

10 

114 

741.00 

15 

86 

43a  00 

7 

116 

754.00 

10 

97 

634.00 

15 

105 

525.00 

7 

131 

85100 

10 

103 

67a  00 

15 

105 

52&00 

7 

175 

8iaoo 

10 

73 

365.00 

15 

94 

470.00 

7 

129 

83U.00 

10 

74 

37a  00 

15 

95 

47&00 

7 

125 

8U00 

10 

60 

805.00 

15 

115 

448.00 

7 

117 

76a  00 

10 

72 

300.00 

15 

112 

728.00 

7 

109 

7oaioo 

10 

20 

80.00 

15 

101 

657.00 

7 

165 

1,O73l0O 

10 

21 

84.00 

15 

108 

702.00 

7 

127 

889.00 

10 

20 

80.00 

15 

112 

728.00 

7 

HI 

777.00 

10 

12 

6a  00 

15 

106 

600.00 

7 

121 

847.00 

10 

12 

6a  00 

15 

108 

702.00 

7 

127 

889.00 

10 

12 

6a  00 

15 

102 

663.00 

7 

123 

86L00 

10 

12 

6a  00 

15 

110 

715.00 

7 

123 

861.00 

10 

12 

6a  00 

15 

109 

709.00 

7 

114 

57a  00 

10 

ao 

60.00 

15 

113 

735.00 

7 

101 

60&00 

10 

20 

80.00 

15 

109 

709.00 

7 

122 

60&00 

10 

20 

80.00 

15 

30 

oaoo 

7 

113 

56a  00 

10 

73 

889.00 

15 

30 

90.00 

7 

99 

30&00 

11 

15 

75.00 

15 

30 

90.00 

7 

85 

42&00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

15 

100 

542.00 

7 

86 

43000 

11 

12 

6a  00 

16 

26 

154.00 

7 

78 

39a  00 

11 

ao 

90.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

7 

80 

44a  00 

11 

ao 

90.00 

16 

12 

6&00 

7 

114 

57a  00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

16 

20 

60.00 

7 

124 

62000 

11 

12 

6a  00 

16 

115 

805.00 

7 

84 

629L00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

16 

112 

784.00 

7 

91 

57a  00 

11 

12 

66.00 

16 

95 

665.00 

7 

30 

9a  00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

16 

110 

77a  00 

7 

70 

6a  00 

11 

30 

90.00 

16 

107 

749.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

11 

30 

90.00 

16 

110 

77a  00 

7 

13 

66.00 

11 

20 

60.00 

16 

113 

791.00 

7 

ao 

8a  00 

12 

24 

9a  00 

16 

115 

805.00 

7 

127 

82a  00 

12 

ao 

65.00 

16 

114 

708.00 

7 

122 

854  00 

12 

12 

6a  00 

16 

106 

742.00 

7 

132 

924.00 

12 

ao 

60.00 

16 

\9.\ 

847.00 

7 

126 

819.00 

12 

12 

63.00 

17 

30 

90.00 

7 

100 

650.00 

12 

20 

7a  00 

17 

20 

60.  no 
154.00 

7 

93 

651.00 

12 

20 

7a  00 

19 

41 

7 

117 

819.00 

12 

00 

563.00 

19 

20 

60.00 

7 

118 

82a  00 

14 

93 

512.00 

19 

20 

60.00 

7 

103 

72L00 

14 

122 

608.00 

19 

30 

00.00 

7 

123 

8oaoo 

14 

133 

602.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

7 

131 

852.00 

14 

76 

3$M).0O 

21 

90 

460.00 

7 

80 

579.00 

14 

108 

75«i.0O 

21 

87 

435.00 

7 

84 

42a  00 

14 

113 

791.00 

21 

70 

350.00 

7 

75 

375.00 

14 

102 

714.00 

21 

70 

350.00 

7 

82 

4iaao 

14 

122 

854.00 

21 

80 

400.00 

7 

80 

4oa()o 

14 

129 

903.00 

21 

72 

360.00 

7 

72 

360.00 

14 

92 

G44.00 

21 

73 

365.00 

7 

71 

355.no 

14 

118 

820.00 

21 

72 

300.00 

7 

74 

37a  00 

14 

126 

882.00 

21 

74 

370.00 

7 

94 

534.00 

14 

112 

784.00 

21 

132 

660.00 

S 

87 

482.00 

14 

05 

665.00 

21 

114 

570.00 

8 

20 

6a  00 

14 

117 

819.00 

21  .... 

108 

756.00 

8 

12 

6a  oo 

14 

102 

714.00 

21 

120 

8^0.00 

8 

9 

saoo 

14 

116 

754.00 

21 

118 

836.00 

8 

ao 

6a  00 

14 

110 

715.00 

21 

lOd 

742.00 

...... 

ao 

saoo 

11           14 

105 

683.00 

21 

125 

813.00 

2252 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBUBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Ptdp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlaint  port  of  PlatUbiarg, 
N.  F.,  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  i9(W— Continued. 

[Entered  tree  of  duty.] 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

X^ 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

•iT 

Value. 

1907. 

Cords. 

1907. 

Cordt, 

1907. 

Cordt, 

Oct.  21 

.     109 

$709.00 

Oct.  25 

20 

S60.00 

Oct.  31 

9 

ssaoo 

21 

96 

618.00 

25 

30 

90.00 

81 

12 

66.00 

21 

116 

754.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

Nov.  1 

20 

60.00 

21 

134 

670.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

1 

30 

9a  00 

21 

123 

615.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

21 

30 

90.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

1 

106 

64a  00 

21 

20 

60.00 

26 

116 

659.00 

1 

116 

6ftaoo 

21 

30 

90.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

1 

124 

e2aQ0 

21 

30 

90.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

21 

30 

90.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

2 

30 

90.00 

21 

30 

90.00 

26 

48 

269.00 

2 

20 

6a  00 

21 

21 

64.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

2 

20 

60.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

28 

20 

60.00 

2 

30 

9a  00 

21 

30 

90.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

2 

30 

90.00 

21 

219 

1,158.00 

28 

9 

50.00 

2 

18 

99.00 

22 

110 

682.00 

28 

106 

742.00 

2 

30 

9a  00 

22 

20 

60.00 

28 

119 

833.00 

2 

124 

697.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

28 

120 

840.00 

4 

101 

606.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

28 

125 

876.00 

4 

103 

615.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

28 

110 

770.00 

4 

91 

465.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

28 

104 

676.00 

4 

80 

4oaoo 

22 

30 

90.00 

28 

118 

767.00 

4 

77 

885.00 

23 

74 

370.00 

28 

106 

689.00 

4 

86 

43a  00 

23 

71 

355.00 

28 

107 

606.00 

4 

74 

araoo 

23 

79 

395.00 

28 

128 

630.00 

4 

92 

460.00 

23 

74 

370.00 

28 

20 

60.00 

4 

66 

830.00 

23 

72 

360.00 

28 

18 

99.00 

4 

83 

415.00 

23 

71 

355.00 

28 

20 

60.00 

4 

171 

855.00 

23 

72 

360.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

4 

129 

648.00 

23 

73 

365.00 

28 

18 

99.00 

4 

118 

767.00 

23 

117 

761.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

4 

113 

735.00 

23 

129 

839.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

4 

122 

793.00 

23 

116 

764.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

4 

127 

826.00 

23 

124 

806.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

4 

138 

807.00 

23 

106 

683.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

4 

100 

70000 

23 

104 

676.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

4 

175 

1,225.00 

23 

73 

475.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

4 

124 

868.00 

23 

111 

777.00 

28 

12 

63.00 

4 

107 

749.00 

23..... 

129 

903.00 

28 

20 

60.00 

4 

12 

oaoo 

23 

112 

784.00 

28 

9 

50.00 

4 

20 

oaoo 

23 

117 

819.00 

28 

132 

652.00 

4 

20 

6a  oo 

23 

115 

805.00 

29 

30 

90.00 

4 

18 

90.00 

23 

133 

931.00 

29 

10 

65.00 

4 

9 

6a  oo 

23 

129 

903.00 

29 

116 

676.00 

4 

20 

60.00 

23 

102 

714.00 

29 

133 

865.00 

4 

22 

oaoo 

23 

90 

471.00 

29 

117 

761.00 

4 

18 

09.00 

23 

90 

473.00 

29 

106 

689.00 

4 

170 

1,015.00 

23 

111 

555.00 

29 

89 

679.00 

5 

130 

733.00 

Zi 

12 

66.00 

29 

86 

659.00 

6 

111 

722.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

29 

80 

620.00 

6 

106 

689.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

29 

117 

761.00 

6 

115 

748.00 

23 

20 

60.00 

29 

123 

800.00 

6 

104 

676.00 

23 

30 

165.00 

29 

117 

819.00 

6 

107 

696.00 

23 

10 

65.00 

29 

128 

896.00 

6 

107 

696.00 

24 

108 

702.00 

29 

128 

896.00 

5 

116 

764.00 

24 

122 

793.00 

29 

119 

833.00 

6 

110 

715.00 

24 

115 

748.00 

29 

81 

4a5.00 

5 

79 

S05.0O 

24 

107 

096.00 

29 

80 

400.00 

6 

75 

375.00 

24 

112 

728.00 

29 

81 

405.00 

6 

77 

S8.S.0O 

24 

114 

741.00 

29 

70 

350.00 

6 

75 

375.00 

24 

115 

748.00 

29 

64 

320.00 

5 

74 

370.  OO 

24 

107 

096.00 

29 

78 

390.00 

5 

78 

380.00 

24 

107 

696.00 

29 

69 

295.00 

6 

73 

365.00 

24 

72 

360.00 

29 

75 

375.00 

5 

73 

390.00 

24 

77 

385.00 

29 

137 

715.00 

6 

67 

335.00 

24 

79 

395.00 

30 

40 

202.00 

6 

72 

360  00 

24 

74 

370.00 

30 

36 

153.00 

6 

30 

9000 

24 

75 

375.00 

30 

12 

63.00 

6 

20 

60.00 

24 

76 

375.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

6 

11 

€aoo 

24 

22 

121.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

6..... 

12 

66.00 

26 

9 

60.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

6 

11 

02.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

6..... 

11 

oaoo 

25 

20 

60.00 

31 

12 

66.00 

7 

30 

00.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

31 

30 

90.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

81 

80 

9a  00 

7 

ao 

7a  00 

WOOD   PULP,   PRINT   PAPER,  ETC. 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  wood$  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattsburg^ 
N.  y.,  during  the  period  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908---CouiiD.}ied, 

[Entered  tree  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

Quan- 

arrival. 

ttty. 

1907. 

CCTd9, 

Nov.  7 

18 

7 

131 

8 

117 

8 

119 

»    8..... 

105 

8..... 

105 

8..... 

106 

8..... 

100 

8..... 

90 

8..... 

121 

8..... 

131 

8..... 

123 

8..... 

120 

8..... 

135 

8..... 

eo 

8..... 

80 

8..... 

81 

8..... 

78 

8..... 

11 

8..... 

20 

8..... 

100 

...... 

105 

9 

105 

9 

103 

9 

118 

9 

104 

9 

106 

9 

74 

9 

71 

9 

80 

9 

80 

9 

68 

9 

74 

9..... 

73 

9 

79 

9 

00 

9 

12 

9 

12 

9 

0 

...... 

18 

9..... 

80 

...... 

30 

9..... 

12 

11 

0 

11 

136 

11 

225 

12..-.. 

20 

12..... 

156 

13..... 

12 

13 

18 

13..... 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13..... 

121 

13 

122 

13 

117 

13 

124 

13...,. 

121 

13..... 

74 

13 

96 

14..... 

14 

14 

160 

15..... 

94 

16..... 

20 

16..... 

12 

16..... 

12 

16..... 

12 

16..... 

12 

16..... 

12 

16..... 

127 

16..... 

134 

16..... 

128 

18..... 

113 

18..... 

117 

18..... 

123 

18L.... 

121 

Value. 


Date  of 

Quan- 

arrival. 

tity. 

1907. 

Com*. 

Nov.  18..... 

115 

18 

121 

18..... 

115 

18 

122 

18..... 

122 

18 

72 

18 

100 

18 

111 

18*.. . 

105 

18..... 

103 

18..... 

72 

18..... 

77 

18..... 

120 

18..... 

120 

18 

130 

18..... 

140 

18..... 

113 

18 

12 

18 

12 

18..... 

20 

18..... 

30 

18 

12 

18..... 

12 

18..... 

12 

18 

236 

19 

12 

19 

12 

19 

147 

20..... 

120 

20 

104 

20 

12 

20..... 

10 

20..... 

00 

21 

119 

21 

121 

21 

122 

21 

119 

21 

113 

21 

119 

21 

80 

21 

67 

21 

77 

21 

72 

21 

73 

21 

07 

21 

85 

21 

78 

21 

86 

21 

78 

21 

77 

21 

78 

22 

70 

22 

12 

22 

12 

22 

9 

23 

20 

23 

20 

23 

12 

23..... 

78 

23 

130 

23 

110 

23 

113 

23 

110 

28..... 

08 

23 

82 

23 

62 

25..... 

18 

25..... 

12 

26..... 

12 

26..... 

12 

25..... 

12 

26 

12 

25..... 

12 

25..... 

12 

25..... 

12 

26..... 

10 

Value. 


Date  of 

arrival. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


fOO.00 
723.00 
761.00 
774.00 
663.00 
663.00 
683.00 
65a  00 
603.00 
847.00. 
917.00 
85100 
882.00 
946.00 
345u00 
400.00 
40&00 
89a  00 
50.00 

8a  00 

46&00 
663.00 
683.00 
67a  00 
767.00 
676.00 
64a  00 
37a  00 
855l00 

4oaoo 
4oaoo 

84a  00 

S7aoo 

865.00 
895.00 
46a  00 

6a  00 
oaoo 
5a  00 

99.00 

9a  00 

66.00 

6a  00 
5a  00 

63a  00 

1,202.00 

80.00 

771.00 

6a  00 

99.00 

oaoo 
6a  00 
oaoo 

787.00 
703.00 
761.00 

8oaoo 

787.00 
37a  00 
49a  00 

4a  00 

88a  00 
522.00 
80.00 

6a  00 
oaoo 
oaoo 
6a  00 
6a  00 

635.00 
67a  00 
64a  00 
73&00 
761.00 
800  00 
787.00 


8805lOO 
847.00 
80&00 
854.00 

6iaoo 

365.00 
530.00 
566.00 
525.00 

5iaoo 

360.00 
38&00 
72a  00 
720.00 
845.00 

oiaoo 
8oaoo 
6a  00 
oaoo 
eaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
6a  00 
1,22a  00 
6a  00 
oaoo 

818.00 

eoaoo 

520.00 

oaoo 
55.00 

465.00 

833.00 
847.00 
854.00 
832.00 
791.00 
833.00 

4oaoo 

335.00 
88&00 
360.00 
865l00 
485.00 
42&00 
390.00 
431.00 
390.00 
539.00 
408.00 
87a  00 

6a  00 
oaoo 

50.00 
60.00 

7a  00 
eaoo 

891.00 
660.00 
560.00 
665.00 
560.00 
651.00 
574.00 
331.00 
99.00 

eaoo 
oaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
oaoo 
eaoo 

56l00 


1907. 
Nov.  25. 
26. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 

2a 

26. 

2a 

26. 
2a 

2a 

26. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
30., 
Deo.  2.. 

2.. 

2.. 

2.. 

2.. 

2.. 

2.. 

2.. 

2.. 

2.. 

2., 

8.. 

8.. 

3.. 

3.. 

8.. 

3.. 

8.. 

4.. 

4.. 

4.. 

4.. 

5.. 

5.. 

6.. 

6.. 

6.. 

6.. 

6.. 

6., 

6.. 

6., 

6.. 

7., 

7.. 

9.. 


Cordt. 
18 
18 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

9 
12 
18 
79 
20 
80 
30 
20 
20 
10 
80 
20 
18 
12 
84 
89 
97 
68 
82 
20 
20 
30 
12 
10 
13 
11 
10 
96 
90 
91 
30 
30 
10 
12 
11 
20 
12 
18 
12 
12 

9 
20 
107 
80 
20 
20 
20 
12 
12 

9 
20 
18 
26 
66 
18 
86 

9 
12 
12 
12 
20 
10 
10 
11 
25 
12 

9 


199.00 
99.00 
90.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

09.00 

443.00 

60.00 
90.00 

oaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
55.00 

175.00 
60.00 
09.00 

eaoo 
47a  00 
44a  00 

679.00 
47a  00 
674.00 
80.00 

eaoo 
oaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

72.00 
61.00 

5a  00 

672.00 
630.00 
637.00 

leaoo 
oaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

61.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 

09.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

60.00 

577.00 
oaoo 
eaoo 
7a  00 
7a  00 
eaoo 
eaoo 
44.00 
eaoo 

70.00 
91.00 
S5&00 

99.00 

180.00 

5a  00 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
5a  00 

61.00 

I6U.00 
eaoo 

50.00 

00.00 
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WOOD   PULP,   PRINT   PAPER,   ETC. 


PORT  OP  FLATTSBUBG,  N.  T.— (Continued. 

Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  PlatUhurg^ 
N.  F.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  i,  1908 — Uontinued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 
errival. 

^T 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

^T 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

<iT 

Valoew 

1907. 

Cordi. 

- 

1907. 

Corde, 

1908. 

Cordi. 

Deo.   9 

9 

S50.00 

Dec.  23 

30 

890.00 

Jan.  3 

10 

$53.00 

9 

10 

65.00 

23 

30 

90.00 

3 

9 

5a  00 

9 

12 

66.00 

23 

30 

90.00 

3 

10 

52.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

23 

168 

1,036.00 

3...:. 

12 

6a  00 

9 

18 

90.00 

24 

30 

90.00 

3 

12 

eaoo 

9 

62 

860.00 

25 

30 

90.00 

3 

30 

90.00 

10 

20 

60.00 

25 

30 

90.00 

3 

20 

60.00 

10 

20 

60.00 

25 

30 

90.00 

8 

20 

eaoo 

10 

20 

60.00 

25 

20 

.      60.00 

3 

30 

9a  00 

10 

18 

99.00 

25 

9 

51.00 

3 

30 

9a  00 

10 

10 

55.00 

28 

30 

oaoo 

3 

30 

9a  00 

10 

30 

oaoo 

28 

20 

6a  00 

3 

15 

69.00 

10 

70 

385.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

4 

30 

90.00 

11 

61 

347.00 

28 

20 

60.00 

4 

30 

9a  00 

11 

20 

60.00 

28 

165 

988.00 

4 

20 

eaoo 

11 

20 

6a  00 

27 

51 

306.00 

4 

20 

80.00 

11 

20 

60.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

4 

20 

65.00 

11 

30 

90.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

4 

0 

fiaoo 

11 

30 

90.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

4 

12 

eaoo 

11 

30 

90.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

4 

76 

45&00 

11 

9 

60.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

0 

12 

02.00 

12 

20 

60.00 

27 

30 

90  00 

6 

10 

81.00 

12 

38 

17a  00 

27 

12 

66.00 

6 

10 

5a  00 

13 

20 

7a  00 

27 

11 

63.00 

6 

20 

8a  00 

13 

10 

55.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

6 

22 

128.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

7 

30 

9a  00 

13 

11 

61.00 

27 

20 

60.00 

7 

20 

eaoo 

13 

20 

70.00 

27 

30 

9&00 

7 

30 

90.00 

13 

110 

eon.  00 

28 

12 

6a  00 

7 

30 

90.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

7 

20 

eaoo 

14 

30 

90.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

7 

20 

eaoo 

14 

12 

86.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

7 

30 

oaoo 

16 

20 

80.00 

28 

30 

9a  00 

7 

30 

oaoo 

W 

79 

450.00 

80 

40 

161.00 

7 

9 

50.00 

17 

35 

200.00 

30 

90 

535.00 

7 

11 

61.00 

17 

10 

60.00 

80 

30 

90.00 

7 

115 

65&00 

17 

10 

60.00 

30 

9 

saoo 

8 

40 

16&00 

17 

12 

66.00 

30 

9 

5a  00 

8 

12 

eaoo 

17 

12 

66.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

8 

12 

eaoo 

17 

10 

60.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

8 

12 

eaoo 

IS 

12 

66.00 

30 

18 

99.00 

8 

9 

50.00 

18 

30 

90.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

9 

12 

eaoo 

18 

30 

90.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

9 

12 

eaoo 

18 

20 

60.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

9 

12 

eaoo 

18 

116 

714.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

9 

11 

63.00 

19 

63 

323.00 

30 

11 

63.00 

9 

8 

4a  00 

19 

30 

90.00 

30 

12 

6a  00 

9 

95 

S22.00 

20 

20 

7a  00 

30 

12 

60.00 

10 

20 

ll&OO 

20 

10 

55.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

10 

14 

7a  00 

20 

12 

66.00 

30 

20 

60.00 

10 

10 

55.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

30 

30 

90.00 

10 

9 

4&00 

» 

12 

66.00 

30 

30 

90.00 

10 

18 

9a  00 

20..... 

9 

50.00 

30 

30 

90.00 

10 

18 

9a  00 

20 

11 

56.00 

31 

30 

90.00 

10 

18 

9a  00 

20 

12 

63.00 

31 

9 

61.00 

10 

30 

90.00 

20 

11 

66.00 

10 

30 

9a  00 

20 

30 

90.00 

1008. 

10 

30 

9a  00 

20 

30 

9a  00 

Jan.    1 

16 

64.00 

10 

30 

9a  00 

20 

30 

90.00 

1 

9 

60.00 

10 

30 

9a  00 

20 

30 

90.00 

1 

12 

Ui.OO 

10 

30 

9a  00 

20 

30 

90.00 

1 

12 

60.00 

10 

30 

9a  00 

20 

30 

90.00 

1 

18 

99.00 

10 

30 

gaoo 

20 

30 

90.00 

1 

20 

60.00  1 

10 

30 

9a  00 

20 

30 

9a  00 

1 

20 

80.00 

10 

30 

oaoo 

23 

13 

65.00 

1 

30 

90.00 

10 

30 

9a  00 

23 

12 

66.00 

2 

14 

60.00  1 

10 

30 

9a  00 

23 

12 

66.00 

2 

12 

60.00 

10 

30 

90.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

2 

147 

794.00 

11 

30 

oaoo 

23 

20 

fiO.00 

3 

75 

415.00 

11 

30 

oaoo 

23 

30 

90.00 

3 

20 

90.00 

11 

19 

9&00 

23 

20 

tiO.OO 

3 

20 

60.00 

11 

18 

oaoo 

23 

30 

90.00 

3 

20 

60.00 

11 

18 

9a  00 

23 

20 

60.00 

3 

12 

6a  00 

11 

18 

9a  00 

23 

20 

6a  00 

3 

12 

6a  00 

11 

10 

55wOO 

23 

30 

90.00 

3 

20 

60.00 

11 

20 

oaoo 

23...J 

80 

9a  00 

3 

12 

6a  00 

a 

20 

eaoo 

WOOD  puijP,  pbint  papeb,  etc. 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBTJBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  woods  imparled  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Ckamplain,  port  of  PUttUbwrg^ 
a\\  Y.,  during  the  period  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1,  i505— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Pntr  of 

i!ir 

arrivaJ. 

1906. 

Cord9, 

Jan.!! 

20 

11 

30 

11 

20 

U 

20 

11 

30 

11 

30 

11 

10 

13 

20 

13 

211 

13 

20 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

30 

13 

12 

13 

30 

13 

10 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

14 

30 

14 

30 

14 

30 

14 

30 

14 

30 

14 

30 

14 

30 

14 

19 

14 

18 

14 

18 

16 

30 

15 

30 

16 

30 

15 

30 

15 

30 

15 

30 

15 

30 

15 

30 

15 

212 

16 

30 

16 

16 

16 

30 

16 

30 

16 

12 

16 

19 

16 

10 

16 

189 

17 

20 

17 

20 

17 

30 

17 

19 

17 

30 

17 

194 

18 

16 

18 

15 

18 

16 

18 

30 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

12 

18 

12 

18 

30 

18 

15 

18 

15 

18 

20 

18 

30 

18 

16 

18 

16 

20 

24 

» 

30 

20 

30 

20 

30 

20 

30 

a> 

30 

Value. 


Date  of 
arrivaL 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Dat^  of 
arrival. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


icaoo 

90.00 
6a  00 

60.00 
90.00 
90.00 
66.00 
90.00 

1,180.00 
80.00 
66.00 
6&00 
90.00 
81.00 
90.00 
96.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
96.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 

1,274.00 
90.00 
64.00 
90.00 
90.00 
66.00 
95.00 
60.00 

l,0S7.OO 
60.00 
60.00 
90.00 
95.00 
90.00 

1,123.00 
75.00 
75.00 
80.00 
90.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
90.00 
75.00 
75.00 
60.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 
96.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 


1906. 
Jan.  20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20- 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
24. 


Cordt. 
12 
12 
16 
14 
14 
14 
14 
22 
20 
22 
22 
20 
22 
22 
20 
20 
16 
20 

175 

£01 
20 
30 
20 
20 
20 
20 
22 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
14 
14 
16 
14 
20 
20 
20 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
30 
22 
20 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
20 
20 
30 
20 
20 
20 
12 
11 
12 

205 
15 
12 
12 
18 
12 
20 
20 
30 
30 
20 
10 

187 
12 


106.00 
66.00 
80.  ()0 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
88.00 
80.  CO 
88.00 
88.00 
80.00 
88.00 
88.00 
80.00 
65.00 
80.00 
80.00 
999.00 

8,228.00 
70.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
88.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
77.00 
77.00 
88.00 
70.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
90.00 
88.00 
60.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
80.00 
80.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
66.00 
61.00 
66.00 

1,203.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
99.00 
65.00 
60.00 
80.00 
90.00 
98.00 
(k5.00 
40.00 

1,171.00 
66.00 


1906. 
Jan.  24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 

a-). 

2.5. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27., 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27.. 
27.. 
27., 
27., 
27., 
27.. 
27., 
27. 
27. 
27., 
27., 
27. 
27., 
27., 
27., 
27., 
28., 
28., 
28., 
28. 
28. 
28.. 
28. 
28. 


CoTda. 
30 
30 
14 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
33 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
lb9 
14 
10 
14 
14 
16 
22 
24 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
14 
14 
16 
14 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
20 
20 
30 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
20 
20 
20 
30 
11 
20 
20 
236 
306 
10 
20 
20 
14 
14 
18 
18 
10 


198.00 
98.00 
70.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
99.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
68.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
1,»4.00 
70.00 
60.00 
70.00 
70.00 
60.00 
88.00 
96.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
80.00 
70.00 
70.00 
60.00 
70.00 
60.00 
80.00 
98.00 
8a  00 
90.00 
65.00 
65.00 
98.00 
60.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 

8a  00 

80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
08.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
98.00 
62.00 
60.00 
80.00 
1,720.00 
1,788.00 
50.00 
65.00 
65.00 
7a  00 

7a  00 

90.00 
90.00 

6a  00 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


PORT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Ckamplain,  port  of  PlaUshvarg^ 
N.  y.,  during  the  period  January  7,  1907,  to  June  1,  2505— Continued. 

lEntered  tree  of  duty.] 


Date  of 
arrivaL 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 

Value. 

Date  of 

arrival. 

Ouan- 
tity. 

Valua. 

190S. 

Cords. 

1908. 

Coris, 

«   1W8- 

Cor^. 

Jan.28 

18 

190.00 

Feb.  12 

159 

105a  00 

Feb.  18 

21 

S84.oa 

28 

18 

90.00 

12 

10 

60.00 

18 

20 

saoo 

28 

197 

1,121.00 

12 

18 

90.00 

18 

20 

saoo 

29 

281 

1,993.00 

12 

10 

40.00 

18 

20 

160.00 

29 

10 

60.00 

12 

20 

80.00- 

18 

20 

leaoo 

29 

20 

80.00 

12 

20 

80.00 

18 

20 

16a  00 

29 

16 

60.00 

12 

20 

80.00 

18 

80 

24aoj 

29 

11 

42.00 

13 

20 

65.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

29 

16 

80.00 

13 

14 

66.00 

18 

20 

saoo 

29 

14 

70.00 

13 

12 

60.00 

18 

489 

3,656.00 

29 

10 

65.00 

13 

13 

72.00 

19 

10 

dOT 

29 

20 

80.00 

13 

122 

766.00 

19 

20 

8a  00 

29 

9 

6a  00 

14 

20 

80.00 

19 

21 

84.00 

29 

11 

61.00 

14 

10 

40.00 

19 

20 

80.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

14 

20 

80.00 

19 

» 

80.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

14 

30 

98.00 

19 

14 

7a  GO 

29 

9 

60.00 

14 

20 

saoo 

19 

20 

saoo 

29 

12 

66.00 

14 

20 

80.00 

19 

20 

saoo 

29 

12 

66.00 

14 

10 

40.00 

19 

21 

84.00 

30 

10 

66.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

19 

12 

saoo 

80 

11 

77.00 

15 

12 

66.00 

19 

20 

saoo 

80 

10 

80.00 

15 

10 

40.00 

19 

10 

83.00 

80 

18 

90.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

19 

20 

saoo 

30 

20 

90.00 

15 

480 

8,116.00 

19 

11 

61.00 

30 

10 

40.00 

17 

30 

98.00 

19 

9 

6a  00 

80 

20 

80.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

12 

63.00 

80 

20 

9a  00 

17 

21 

84.00 

19 

9 

6a  00 

30 

20 

80.00 

17 

20 

80.00 

19 

12 

6a  00 

30 

20 

80.00 

•       17 

20 

65.00 

19 

12 

6a  00 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

20 

saoo 

81 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

12 

6a  00 

31 

10 

60.00 

17 

18 

9a  00 

19 

12 

6a  oo 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

12 

6a  oo 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

12 

6a  oo 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

12 

72.00 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

00.00 

19 

12 

6a  00 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

10 

6a  00 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

10 

60.00 

19 

12 

oaoo 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

12 

6a  00 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

9a  00 

19 

12 

6a  00 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

0 

60.00 

31 

10 

60.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

13 

6a  00 

31 

30 

98.00 

17 

10 

52.00 

19 

9 

6a  00 

31 

20 

65.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

19 

30 

saoo 

31 

10 

60.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

19 

30 

saoo 

81 

18 

90.00 

17 

10 

60.00 

19 

30 

80.00 

81 

18 

90.00 

17 

28 

80.00 

19 

20 

80.00 

31 

16 

80.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

•19 

230 

L20&00 

81 

14 

70.00 

17 

10 

62.00 

20 

94 

608.00 

31 

14 

7a  00 

17 

11 

61.00 

20 

12 

6a  00 

F*b.   1 

10 

65.00 

17 

12 

6&00 

20 

10 

4a  oo 

1 

10 

80.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

6a  oo 

1 

10 

60.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

4a  00 

1 

11 

69.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

20 

10 

40.00 

I 

10 

40.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

21 

12 

6a  00 

3 

14 

66.00 

17 

18 

90.00 

21 

10 

40.00 

3 

20 

80.00 

17 

20 

80.00 

21 

10 

6a  00 

3 

20 

80.00 

17 

20 

80.00 

21 

11 

61.00 

3 

18 

90.00 

17 

24 

96.00 

21 

12 

oaoo 

3 

18 

90.00 

17 

20 

80.00 

21 

10 

65lOO 

3 

18 

90.00 

17 

20 

80.00 

21 

12 

6a  00 

3 

120 

782.00 

17 

20 

80.00 

21 

12 

oaoo 

8 

12 

60.00 

17 

10 

60.00 

21 

12 

^% 

5 

16 

80.00 

17 

617 

8,354.00 

21 

12 

5 

14 

70.00 

18 

10 

60.00 

21 

12 

oaoo 

10 

10 

40.00 

18..... 

20 

90.00 

21 

18 

99.00 

10 

10 

60.00 

18 

10 

60.00 

21 

12 

6a  00 

10 

20 

80.00 

18 

18 

90.00 

21 

12 

oaoo 

10 

14 

70.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

21 

12 

oaoo 

10 

10 

60.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

21 

12 

6a  00 

10 

18 

90.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

21 

12 

6a  00 

10 

18 

90.00 

18 

21 

84.00 

21 

13 

oaoa 

10 

18 

90.00 

18 

20 

65.00 

21 

13 

73.00 

10 

18 

90.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

1           21 

13 

7a  00 

11 

86 

199.00 

18 

20 

8a  00 

1           21 

822 

1,891.00 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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PORT  OF  PLATTSBUBO,  N.  Y.-Continued. 

Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  (he  dietriet  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattaburg^ 
N.  Y,,  during  the  period  January  1,  2907,  to  June  i,  iP(W~Continued. 


[Entered  fxee  of  duty.) 


Date  of 

Qnan- 

Value. 

Date  of 

Quan- 

arrival. 

Uty. 

arrival. 

tity. 

1908. 

Corit, 

1908. 

Cmdi, 

Feb.  22 

16 

880.00 

Feb.  28 

20 

22 

12 

6&00 

28 

12 

22 

20 

8a  00 

28 

12 

22 

20 

80.00 

28 

9 

22 

20 

80.00 

28 

12 

22 

21 

84.00 

28 

12 

22 

20 

8a  00 

28 

12 

22 

13 

62.00 

28 

10 

22 

22 

88.00 

28 

20 

22 

20 

8a  00 

28 

20 

22 

22 

88.00 

28 

20 

22 

0 

6a  00 

28 

248 

22 

0 

50.00 

38 

218 

22 

12 

60.00 

29 

10 

22 

12 

66.00 

29 

20 

22 

80 

08.00 

29 

M> 

22 

80 

08.00 

29 

10 

22 

20 

8a  00 

29 

13 

22 

20 

80.00 

29 

13 

24 

80 

08.00 

29 

11 

24 

20 

6&00 

29 

10 

24 

80 

08.00 

29 

20 

24 

13 

66.00 

Mar.   2 

20 

24 

13 

OLOO 

2 

21 

24 

20 

loaoo 

2 

20 

24 

10 

8a  00 

2 

20 

24 

20 

8a  00 

2 

12 

24 

20 

16a  00 

2 

12 

24 

20 

8a  00 

2 

10 

24 

20 

8a  00 

2 

10 

24 

21 

84.00 

2 

10 

24 

20 

8a  00 

2 

12 

24 

20 

80.00 

2 

22 

24 

20 

80.00 

2 

21 

34 

20 

8a  00 

2 

20 

24 

20 

8a  00 

2 

20 

24 

20 

80.00 

2 

21 

24 

10 

60.00 

2 

11 

24 

10 

60.00 

2 

12 

24 

228 

1,229.00 

2 

11 

26 

20 

8a  00 

2 

843 

25 

12 

60.00 

3 

10 

26 

20 

80.00 

3 

11 

25 

10 

•     60.00 

3 

11 

25 

12 

66.00 

3 

10 

25 

12 

66.00 

3 

10 

25 

12 

66.00 

3 

.    10 

26 

12 

6a  00 

'3 

12 

26 

12 

6a  00 

3 

9 

25 

12 

6a  00 

3 

18 

25 

12 

6a  00 

3 

10 

26..... 

12 

6a  00 

3 

12 

26 

10 

4a  00 

3 

10 

28 

20 

8a  00 

3 

316 

26 

21 

84.00 

4 

88 

25 

10 

60.00 

4 

20 

25 

1,184 

0,928.0 

4 

12 

26 

20 

80.00 

4 

12 

26..:.. 

20 

8a  00 

4 

12 

26 

10 

60.00 

4 

10 

26 

10 

60.00 

4 

20 

26 

10 

60.00 

4 

20 

26 

11 

6&00 

4 

22 

26 

12 

72.00 

4 

20 

26 

20 

8a  00 

4 

20 

26 

18 

73.00 

4 

21 

26 

22 

124.00 

4 

12 

27 

13 

73.00 

4 

12 

27 

20 

80.00 

6 

21 

27 

130 

880.00 

6 

20 

28 

20 

160.00 

6 

20 

28..... 

20 

saoo 

6 

12 

28 

20 

100.00 

5 

12 

28..... 

20 

80.00 

6 

18 

28..... 

20 

saoo 

6 

12 

28..... 

20 

saoo 

6 

12 

Value. 


Date  of 

vr 

arrival. 

1908. 

Cofdt. 

Mar.  5 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

5 

9 

6 

10 

6 

170 

6 

20 

6 

20 

6 

21 

6 

10 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

30 

6 

14 

6 

14 

6 

325 

7 

10 

7 

16 

7 

30 

7 

10 

7 

166 

9 

30 

9 

10 

9 

10 

0 

10 

9 

18 

9 

10 

9 

20 

9 

681 

10 

20 

10 

20 

10 

21 

10 

20 

10 

U 

10 

21 

10 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

20 

10 

379 

11 

604 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

9 

u 

20 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

8 

11 

80 

11 

10 

11 

10 

12 

20 

12 

21 

12 

20 

12 

21 

12 

20 

ValQfli 


880.00 
72.00 
6a  00 

6a  00 
6a  00 
eaoo 
6a  00 

60.00 

loaoo 

6&00 

6&Q0 

1,481.00 

li330.00 

7a  00 
saoo 

70.00 

7a  00 

73.00 
7&00 
62.00 
66.00 

loaoo 
saoo 

84.00 

saoo 
saoo 

84.00 

saoo 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
8&00 
84.00 

loaoo 
saoo 

82.00 
61.00 

6a  00 

61.00 
6,27a  00 
60.00 
61.00 
61.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
60.00 
99.00 
60.00 
60.00 
6a  00 
2,06a  00 
517.00 
80.00 

6a  00 
saoo 

66.00 
30.00 
6&00 
80.00 
88.00 
80.00 
160.00 
84.00 
66.00 
66.00 
84.00 
80.00 
80.00 
66.00 
66.00 
99.00 
66.00 
66.00 


88a  00 

oaoo 
oaoo 

72.00 

oaoo 

6a  OQ 
6a  OQ 
6a  OQ 
56.00 

1,195.00 
80.00 
80.00 
84.00 
6a  00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
7a  00 

70.00 
2,034.00 
55.00 
9&00 
9&00 

4a  00 

1,024.00 
9&00 
80.00 
60.00 

4a  00 
oaoo 
6a  00 

80.00 

4,132.00 

80.00 

saoo 

8100 

saoo 

74.00 
84.00 

saoo 
4a  oo 

65.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
saoo 

2,644.00 
4.390lOO 

saoo 
saoo 
6a  00 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
6a  00 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 

60.00 

saoo 
4a  oo 
uaoo 

40.00 

oaoo 

80.00 
80.00 

saoo 

84.00 
80.00 
84.00 

saoo 
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WOOD   PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


PORT  OF  PLATTSBUBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Ftdp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  diatrict  of  Champlain,  port  of  PlaiUbwrg^ 
N.  F.,  during  the  period  Januaary  i,  1907,  to  June  1, 1^09— Coutinued. 

[Bntered  fiM  of  duty.] 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
Utv. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

^i-ST 

Value. 

1906. 

Q)rd9, 

1908. 

Oordt. 

1908. 

Cbrtff. 

Mar.  12 

10 

140.00 

Mar.  16 

10 

855.00 

Mar.20 

20 

si«aoo 

12 

20 

80.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

20 

10 

65.00 

12 

20 

80.00 

16 

14 

101.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

12 

21 

84.00 

16 

10 

80.00 

20 

12 

oaoo 

12 

21 

84.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

12 

221 

1,307.00 

16  .... 

20 

80.00 

20 

9 

5a  00 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

20 

18 

99.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

12 

66w00 

16 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

9 

50.00 

16 

30 

24a  00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

12 

6a  00 

16 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

12 

72.00 

16 

10 

80.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

11 

55.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

12 

72.00 

16 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

13 

10 

40.00 

16 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

10 

40.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

9 

50.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

30 

165.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

10 

40.00 

16 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

10 

50.00 

16 

27 

96.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

10 

60.00 

16 

561 

3,261.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

10 

5a  00 

17 

18 

99.00 

20 

12 

oaoo 

13 

10 

5a  00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

12 

66.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

5a  00 

13 

18 

90.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20 

13 

eaoo 

13 

12 

6&00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

5a  00 

13 

12 

66.00 

17 

10 

60.00 

20 

12 

72.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

17 

9 

50.00 

20 

12 

eaoo 

13 

12 

6a  00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

saoo 

13 

10 

7a  00 

17 

12 

60.00 

20 

10 

saoo 

13 

10 

eaoo 

17 

12 

72.00 

20 

10 

saoo 

18 

20 

80.00 

17 

12 

72.00 

20 

256 

1.443.00 

13 

10 

80.00 

17 

12 

72.00 

21 

50 

370.00 

13 

10 

80.00 

17 

12 

6a  00 

21 

12 

eo.oo 

13 

10 

80.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

21 

10 

saoo 

13 

22 

66.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

21 

10 

50.00 

13 

403 

2,462.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

8a  00 

14 

10 

40.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

21 

22 

eaoo 

14 

20 

80.00 

17 

9 

50.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

17 

110 

700.00 

21 

20 

8a  00 

14 

20 

80.00 

17 

114 

633.00 

24 

20 

8a  00 

14 

10 

8a  00 

17 

20 

7a  00 

21 

20 

saoo 

14 

10 

80.00 

17 

10 

4a  00 

21 

10 

8a  00 

14 

10 

8a  00 

17 

20 

80.00 

21 

•JO 

saoo 

14 

10 

8a  00 

17 

20 

65.00 

21 

\0 

55.00 

14 

20 

65.00 

17 

20 

65.00 

23 

20 

65.00 

14 

20 

65.00 

17 

30 

98.00 

23 

10 

65.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

17 

286 

1,773.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

19 

20 

80.00 

23 

12 

eaoo 

14 

12 

6a  00 

19 

21 

84.00 

23 

12 

eaoo 

14 

12 

72.no 

19 

20 

80.00 

23 

10 

4a  00 

14 

10 

6a  00 

19 

21 

84.00 

23 

20 

8a  00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

19 

10 

4a  00 

23 

30 

oaoo 

14 

12 

6a  00 

19 

21 

84.00 

23 

20 

65.00 

14 

10 

50.00 

19 

21 

84.00 

23 

30 

98.00 

14 

to 

50.00 

19 

21 

84.00 

23 

30 

oaoo 

14 

10 

50.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

30 

oaoo 

14 

10 

50.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

10 

7a  00 

14 

10 

50.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

20 

8a  00 

14 

252 

1.662.00 

19 

18 

99.00 

23 

9 

60.00 

16 

21 

84.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

19 

9 

50.00 

23.... 

20 

8a  00 

16 

10 

60.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

20 

eaoo 

16 

10 

50. 00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

20 

saoo 

16 

10 

50.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

22 

eaoo 

16 

12 

60.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

10 

saoo 

16 

12 

60.00 

20 

21 

84.00 

23 

10 

saoo 

16 

12 

6a  00 

20 

22 

88.00 

23 

10 

saoo 

16 

9 

50.00 

20 

21 

84.00 

23 

20 

160.00 

16 

12 

72.00 

20 

20 

80.00 

23 

20 

saoo 

76 

12 

66  00 

20 

20 

80.00 

23 

20 

saoo 

16 

10 

56.00 

20 

21 

84.00 

23 

628 

8,164.00 

16 

U 

60.00 

20 

20 

80.00 

24 

10 

80.00 

WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPER,  EXa 


9289 


VOBT  OF  FIiATTSBTTBO,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  woodt  imporUd/rom  Canada  into  tim  diHrict  of 

N.  F.,  during  At  period  January  1, 1907,  to  Jum  1, 1908- 

[Batarad  hm  of  doty.] 


:  0/  PlatMurg^ 
ntinued. 


Dftteof 

^ 

Valtie. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

^uT 

Valae. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

X" 

Value. 

1908. 

Oorii. 

1908. 

Oof4$. 

1908. 

Ortft. 

lUr.24 

20 

sisaoo 

liar.27 

20 

880.00 

Mar.30 

10 

850.09 

24 

30 

240.00 

37 

18 

80.00 

30 

10 

5a  00 

24 

20 

80.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

10 

50.00 

24 

21 

84.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

21 

84.00 

24 

21 

84.00 

27 

12 

86.00 

30 

10 

4a  00 

24 

20 

80.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

80 

21 

84.00 

24 

21 

84.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

24 

20 

80.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

30 

21 

84.00 

24 

20 

80.00 

27 

10 

7a  00 

10 

40.00 

24 

12 

4&00 

'  27 

12 

86.00 

30 

21 

84.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

21 

84.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

10 

65.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

10 

32.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

30 

98.00 

24 

12 

86.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

10 

80.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

10 

80.00 

24 

10 

55.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

10 

80.00 

24 

12 

72.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

10 

80.00 

24 

12 

80.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

30 

10 

65.00 

24 

12 

86.00 

27 

18 

99.00 

30 

10 

7a  00 

24 

18 

99.00 

27 

9 

50.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

27 

436 

2,550.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

28 

484 

1,730.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

28 

10 

40.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

25 

30 

98.00 

28 

20 

80.00 

30 

10 

40.00 

25 

20 

65.00 

28 

20 

80.00 

30 

10 

40.00 

25 

20 

85.00 

28 

20 

80.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

25 

10 

80.00 

28 

20 

80.00 

30 

361 

2,351.00 

25 

20 

80.00 

28 

10 

40.00 

30 

164 

938.00 

25 

20 

80.00 

28 

10 

80.00 

31 

10 

44.00 

25 

12 

72.00 

28 

10 

80.00 

31 

22 

66.00 

25 

22 

88.00 

28 

90 

88.00 

31 

22 

66.00 

25 

20 

80.00 

28 

13 

78.00 

31 

10 

80.00 

25 

10 

65.00 

28 

12 

78.00 

31 

10 

80.00 

25 

10 

55.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

31 

10 

80.00 

25 

233 

1,427.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

31 

10 

40.00 

25 

315 

1J56.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

31 

10 

40.00 

25 

186 

977.00 

28 

10 

55.00 

31 

10 

60.00 

26 

20 

80.00 

2S 

10 

55.00 

31 

'20 

8a  00 

28 

10 

40.00 

28 

9 

50.00 

31 

12 

6a  00 

28 

10 

40.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

31 

12 

6a  00 

26 

21 

84.00 

28 

12 

86.00 

31 

9 

50.00 

2R 

21 

84.00 

28 

12 

6&00 

31 

12 

66.00 

2b 

20 

80.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

31 

12 

66.00 

26 

20 

80.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

31 

12 

66.00 

26 

20 

80.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

31 

9 

5a  00 

28 

20 

80.00 

28 

10 

55.00 

31 

12 

66.00 

26 

21 

84.00 

28 

10 

60.00 

31 

10 

60.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

28 

10 

50.00 

31 

12 

60.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

28 

10 

60.00 

31 

12 

72,00 

28...  . 

12 

66.00 

30 

12 

60.00 

31 

10 

50.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

30 

10 

40.00 

31 

10 

50.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

30 

22 

66.00 

31 

10 

65.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

30 

20 

60.00 

Apr.   1 

15 

75.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

30 

20 

65.00 

1 

20 

80.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

30 

10 

50.00 

1 

10 

6&00 

26 

12 

66.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

1 

10 

70.00 

26 

18 

99.00 

30 

11 

61.00 

1 

10 

7a  00 

26 

12 

T2.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

1 

10 

60.00 

26 

12 

60.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

1 

20 

98.00 

28 

12 

72.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

1 

10 

55.00 

28 

10 

60.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

1 

20 

6&00 

28 

12 

72.00 

30 

20 

80.00 

1 

20 

65.00 

26 

12 

72.00 

30 

10 

55.00 

1 

20 

8a  00 

28 

12 

66.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

1 

10 

6&00 

26 

12 

66.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

1 

20 

8a  00 

28 

10 

40.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

1 

18 

9&00 

26 

10 

40.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

1 

20 

8a  00 

28 

20 

80.00 

80 

12 

66.00 

1 

10 

60.00 

27 

11 

77.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

1 

12 

60.00 

27 

20 

90.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

1 

10 

60.00 

27 

10 

70.00 

80 

12 

6a  00 

1 

12 

60.  OC 

27 

10 

70.00 

80 

18 

99.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

27 

22 

98.00 

80 

12 

6a  00 

I 

12 

66.  UU 

2260 


WOOD   PULP,   PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBXTBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

PtUp  wood$  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlam,  port  of  PUUtelmrgt 
N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to'JuM  1,  i9(^— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  doty.] 


Date  of 
arrival. 

XT 

Valae. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

?,T 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

^T 

Value. 

1908. 

Cbrdf. 

1908. 

Cbrdi. 

1906. 

Cbrdt. 

Apr.   I 

12 

86&00 

Apr.3 

12 

872.00 

Apr.  6 

24 

89a  00 

1 

12 

66.00 

8 

10 

6a  00 

6 

24 

9a  00 

1 

12 

66.00 

8 

13 

65l00 

6 

24 

9a  00 

1 

12 

66.00 

8 

12 

6a  00 

6 

24 

oaoo 

1 

18 

09.00 

8 

10 

fiaoo 

.     6 

10 

83.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

3 

12 

6a  00 

6 

20 

saoo 

1 

10 

6a  00 

3 

12 

6a  00 

6 

20 

88.00 

1 

10 

8a  00 

3 

12 

oaoo 

6 

20 

oaoo 

1 

10 

saoo 

3 

17 

85^00 

6 

16 

oaoo 

1 

10 

8a  00 

3 

178 

1,104.00 

6 

20 

oaoo 

1 

10 

saoo 

4 

130 

soaoo 

6 

20 

oaoo 

1 

10 

40.00 

4 

17 

SfiiOO 

6 

16 

72.00 

1 

18 

moo 

4 

10 

oaoo 

6 

20 

oaoo 

1 

20 

80.00 

4 

12 

7&00 

6 

20 

90.00 

1 

20 

saoo 

4 

20 

saoo 

6 

20 

oaoo 

1 

13 

4a  00 

4 

20 

9a  00 

6 

20 

oaoo 

1 

20 

saoo 

4 

8 

aaoo 

6 

20 

90.00 

1 

20 

9a  00 

4 

20 

90.00 

6 

20 

oaoo 

1 

10 

6a  00 

4 

20 

90.00 

6 

20 

iiaoo 

1 

20 

saoo 

4 

20 

9a  00 

6 

18 

135.00 

1 

10 

8a  00 

4 

10 

moo 

6 

10 

80.00 

1 

10 

moo 

4 

20 

90.00 

6 

10 

saoo 

1 

10 

4&00 

4 

20 

9a  00 

6 

10 

80.00 

1 

20 

9a  00 

4 

12 

60.00 

6 

10 

4a  00 

1 

20 

90.00 

4 

10 

65.00 

6 

20 

saoo 

1 

20 

9a  00 

4 

10 

80.00 

6 

20 

80.00 

1 

736 

4,17&00 

4 

10 

saoo 

6 

20 

oaoo 

2 

2(J0 

1,648.00 

4 

20 

90.00 

6 

12 

saoo 

2 

20 

gaoo 

4 

20 

65.00 

6 

563 

8>812.00 

2 

10 

44.00 

4 

20 

90.00 

7 

231 

1,477.00 

2 

10 

saoo 

4 

20 

90.00 

7 

9 

fiaoo 

2 

10 

saoo 

4 

30 

98.00 

7 

•10 

saoo 

2 

10 

6&00 

4 

10 

80.00 

7 

10 

saoo 

2 

10 

fiaoo 

4 

10 

80.00 

7 

10 

saoo 

2 

18 

99.00 

4 

10 

80.00 

7...... 

10 

80.00 

2 

9 

eaoo 

4 

10 

80.00 

7 

10 

80.00 

2 

12 

6a  00 

4 

10 

80.00 

7 

10 

moo 

2 

12 

6a  00 

4 

10 

80.00 

7 

22 

oaoo 

2 

12 

66.00 

4 

10 

80.00 

7 

20 

oaoo 

2 

12 

oaoo 

4 

10 

80.00 

7 

20 

90.00 

2 

12 

oaoo 

4 

10 

80.00 

7 

20 

oaoo 

2 

12 

72.00 

4 

10 

80.00 

7 

10 

4a  00 

2 

12 

60.00 

4 

20 

80.00 

7 

20 

oaoo 

2 

10 

6a  00 

4 

20 

80.00 

7 

20 

9a  00 

2 

10 

6S.00 

4 

21 

84.00 

7 

10 

45. 00 

2 

10 

6a  00 

4 

20 

80.00 

7 

20 

90.00 

2 

10 

Ml  00 

4 

21 

84.00 

7 

20 

90.00 

2 

10 

fiaoo 

4 

20 

98.00 

7 

14 

84.00 

2 

2d 

9a  00 

4 

12 

72.00 

7 

10 

45.00 

1 

10 

fiaoo 

4 

10 

£0.00 

7 

10 

fiaoo 

8 

18 

9ft  00 

4 

10 

fi0.00 

7 

10 

fiaoo 

8 

10 

4a  00 

6 

20 

65.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

8 

20 

saoo 

6 

24 

78.00 

7 

12 

60.00 

•     8 

12 

60.00 

6 

30 

98.00 

7 

12 

oaoo 

8 

20 

80.00 

6 

20 

65.00 

7 

12 

oaoo 

8 

20 

80.00 

6 

10 

65.00 

7 

12 

oaoo 

8 

20 

saoo 

6 

10 

7a  00 

7 

12 

oaoo 

8 

21 

84.00 

6...... 

12 

36.00 

7 

15 

73.00 

8 

20 

saoo 

6 

18 

135.00 

7 

10 

oaoo 

8 

20 

80.00 

6 

10 

80.00 

7 

12 

72.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

6 

10 

40.00 

7 

12 

72.00 

3 

12 

eaoo 

6 

10 

80.00 

7 

.12 

oaoo 

8 

12 

66.00 

6 

20 

80.00 

7 

12 

6a  00 

3 

18 

99.00 

6 

12 

78.00 

7 

12 

oaoo 

8 

18 

99.00 

6 

14 

7a  00 

7 

9 

fi0.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

6 

10 

40.00 

7 

12 

oaoo 

8 

12 

6&00 

6 

18 

99.00 

7 

20 

saoo 

8 

11 

61.00 

6 

9 

50.00 

7 

20 

12a  00 

3 

12 

6a  00 

6 

12 

6a  00 

7 

12 

7aoo 

8 

11 

61.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

7 

10 

4a  00 

8 

10 

£0.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

7 

20 

80.00 

3 

10 

£0.00 

6 

12 

6a  00 

7 

20 

80.00 

8 

10 

£0.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

8 

20 

oaoo 

8 

10 

£0.00 

6 

12 

6a  00 

8 

10 

moo 

8 

10 

fiaoo 

6 

18 

99.00 

8 

12 

oaoo 

8 

10 

fiaoo 

6 

12 

6a  00 

8 

10 

oaoo 

WOOD  PULP,   PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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PORT  OF  PLATTSBX7&G,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  woodi  imported  from  Canada  into  the  diatriet  of  Champlain,  port  of  PlaUsburgt 
N,  F.,  during  the  paiod  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1,  i909--Gontmued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 
errival. 


Quazt* 
tity. 


Value. 


Date  of 
arrlral. 


Quad- 
tIty. 


Value. 


Date  of 
arrival. 


Quan- 
Uty. 


Value 


1908. 
Apr.  8... 
8.., 
8... 
8... 
8... 
8... 
8.., 
8... 
8... 
8... 
8.., 
8... 
8.. 
8.., 
8.. 
8.., 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
«.. 
».. 
«.. 
0.. 
0.. 
9,. 
0.. 
0.. 
0.. 
0.. 
».- 
».. 
».. 
«.. 
0.. 

«.. 
«.. 
».. 
».. 
».. 

9.. 
9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9... 

9.. 

9... 

9.., 
10.., 
10... 
10... 
10... 
10... 
10... 
10... 
10... 


CordM, 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 

ao 

10 
10 
10 

ao 

10 
10 
10 
16 
13 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
12 
0 
201 
105 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
18 
10 
20 
10 
20 
10 
20 
12 
20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
20 
10 
18 
10 
20 
20 
•20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
90 
10 
20 
90 
21 
12 

1 


ti6aoo 

80.00 
80.00 

8a  00 

80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 

gaoo 

00.00 

7a  00 

4&00 

moo 

OS.  00 
6S.00 

eaoo 

66.00 
75.00 
66.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

66.00 

eaoo 

60.00 
1,248.00 
1,252.00 

60.00 

eaoo 

66.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 

66.00 

eaoo 

66.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

99.00 
90.00 
45.00 
00.00 
tf.00 

gaoo 

40.00 
90.00 

eaoo 
oaoo 
laoo 
oaoo 

90.00 
90.00 
45.00 

iiaoo 

66.00 
99.00 
45.00 
90.00 
90.00 
80.00 
40.00 
90.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 

7a  00 

90.00 
24a  00 
84.00 

eaoo 

99.00 

eaoo 


1908. 
Apr.  10.. 
10.. 
10.. 
10,. 
10.. 
10.. 
10.. 
10.. 
10.. 
10., 
10.. 
10.. 
10.. 
10.. 
10.. 
10.. 
10.. 

1 
1 
i: 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1] 
1 
I 
1 
1 
i: 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i: 
1 
1 
1 

13.. 
13.. 
13.. 

^  13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13., 
13., 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13., 
13.. 
13.. 
13., 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13., 
13., 
13.. 
13.. 
13., 
13., 
13.. 
13., 


Oordi. 
13 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
20 
20 
21 
20 
20 
21 
20 
240 
124 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

ao 

10 
20 
20 
21 
10 
10 
20 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
30 
18 
9 


9eaoo 
eaoo 

60.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

66.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
8a  00 

80.00 
84.00 
80.00 
80.00 
84.00 
80.00 
1,32a 00 
797.00 
90.00 

9a  00 

90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
90.00 
65.00 
80.00 
80.00 
84.00 
40.00 
7a  00 
80.00 
6&00 

eaoo 
eaoo 

60.00 
72.00 
60.00 
60.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

66.00 
99.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 
24a  00 
99.00 

eaoo 


1908. 
Apr.  18. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
18. 
13. 
18. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
16 
16. 


Omit. 
12 
12 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
18 
433 
70 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
21 
20 
12 
10 
21 
20 
10 
20 
10 
12 

9 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
20 
10 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 


86a  00 

eaoo 

99.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

99.00 

99.00 

2,5t£2.00 

490.00 

eaoo 

65.00 
65.00 
6&00 
55.00 
98.00 
84.00 
80.00 
60.00 
5&00 
84.00 
80.00 
65.00 
80.00 
40.00 
60.00 
50.00 
90.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

66.00 

eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 
eaoo 

90.00 
45i00 
90.00 

oaoo 

45.00 

7a  00 
7a  00 

80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
90.00 
90.00 
80.00 
1,801.00 
80.00 
80.00 
65.00 
98.00 
X3.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
99.00 
99.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
45.00 
72.00 
72.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
45.00 


2262 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


PORT  OF  PLATT8BUBO,  N.  Y.-<5ontinued. 

Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlmn,  port  of  PlaUshurg, 
N,  Y,,  during  the  period  Janwxry  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  i9(^--€ontinued. 


[Entered  (raeof  duty.] 


Date  of 

'     ETTlVal. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  Of 

arrival. 

Quan- 
Uty. 

ValQB. 

Date  of 

arrival. 

IT 

Value. 

1908. 

Oord8. 

1906. 

Cbnb. 

1906. 

Cords. 

Apr.  15 

20 

f9aoo 

Apr.  20 

10 

ts&oo 

Apr.  24 

10 

$40lOO 

15 

10 

45.00 

20 

ao 

165.00 

24 

10 

65.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

20 

10 

60.00 

24 

10 

6a  00 

16 

10 

46.00 

20 

10 

61.00 

24 

9 

6a  00 

16 

20 

90.00 

20 

12 

60.00 

24 

12 

6&00 

16 

18 

99.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

24 

10 

4a  00 

15 

9 

60.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

24 

10 

62.00 

16 

20 

110.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

24 

20 

8a  OQ 

W 

10 

60.00 

20 

10 

66.00 

24 

20 

saoo 

16 

10 

70.00 

20 

10 

80.00 

24 

21 

84.00 

16 

12 

60.00 

20 

20 

80.00 

25 

39 

196.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

20 

21 

84.00 

25 

20 

saoo 

16 

12 

72.00 

20 

SO 

9&00 

25 

12 

60.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

60.00 

25 

30 

165.00 

16 

10 

60.00 

20 

20 

80.00 

25 

30 

165.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

40.00 

25 

10 

6&00 

16 

9 

60.00 

20 

10 

40.00 

25 

21 

84.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

20 

21 

84.00 

25 

20 

saoo 

16 

20 

80.00 

21 

92 

659.00 

25 

10 

6a  00 

16 

20 

80.00 

21 

10 

65.00 

25 

12 

aaoo 

16 

10 

65.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

25 

12 

6a  00 

16 

10 

65.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

25 

11 

63.00 

16 

10 

65.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

25 

18 

99.00 

16 

10 

66.00 

21 

18 

99.00 

25 

12 

73.00 

16 

10 

40.00 

21 

18 

99.00 

25 

12 

72.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

21 

11 

63.00 

25 

12 

66  00 

16 

20 

80.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

25 

12 

6a  00 

16 

20 

80.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

25 

12 

66  00 

16 

20 

80.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

25 

12 

6a  00 

16 

10 

65.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

25 

12 

eaoo 

16 

10 

65.00 

21 

10 

65.00 

25 

12 

6a  00 

16 

10 

70.00 

21 

21 

84.00 

27 

11 

61.00 

16 

10 

70.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

27 

21 

8400 

16 

10 

80.00 

21 

12 

6a  00 

27 

10 

4a  00 

16 

10 

80.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

27 

10 

48.00 

16 

18 

99.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

27 

12 

6a  00 

17 

10 

80.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

27 

12 

6a  00 

17 

10 

55.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

27 

12 

6a  00 

17 

20 

80.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

27 

12 

oaoo 

17 

10 

65.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

27 

13 

eaoo 

17 

9 

50.00 

21 

12 

6f>.00 

27 

9 

6a  00 

17 

12 

66.00 

21 

40 

220.00 

27 

12 

6a  oo 

17 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

05.00 

27 

20 

saoo 

17 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

05.00 

27 

10 

«aoo 

17 

12 

66.00 

21 

10 

33.00 

27 

30 

saoo 

17 

18 

99.00 

21 

10 

60.00 

27 

10 

7a  00 

17 

10 

60.00 

21 

10 

60.00 

27 

10 

40  00 

17 

440 

2,740.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

10 

83.00 

18 

20 

110.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

20 

saoo 

18 

30 

165.00 

21 

10 

40.00 

27 

10 

6000 

18 

12 

72.00 

22 

40 

220.00 

27 

10 

4000 

18 

12 

72.00 

22 

125 

770.00 

27 

20 

saoo 

18 

9 

60.00 

22 

10 

65.00 

27 

10 

4000 

18 

12 

66.00 

22 

20 

saoo 

27..... 

20 

saoo 

18 

12 

60.00 

22 

10 

40.00 

27 

10 

4000 

18 

12 

66.00 

22 

11 

63.00 

27 

30 

saoo 

18 

10 

40.00 

22 

11 

63.00 

27 

80 

98.00 

18 

10 

65.00 

23 

10 

70.00 

27 

20 

saoo 

18 

20 

80.00 

23 

10 

7a  00 

27 

10 

40  00 

18 

20 

80.00 

23 

10 

70.00 

2/ 

12 

aaoo 

18 

80 

98.00 

23 

10 

44.00 

27 

12 

oaoo 

18 

20 

65.00 

23 

10 

65.00 

27 

20 

saoo 

18 

20 

80.00 

23 

9 

60.00 

27 

•12 

aaoo 

18 

21 

84.00 

23 

12 

72.00 

27 

10 

55.00 

18 

10 

40.00 

23 

12 

6(k00 

27 

20 

saoo 

18 

10 

40.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

27 

20 

saoo 

18 

10 

40.00 

23 

12 

72.00 

27 

10 

40  00 

18 

10 

65.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

27 

404 

2,408.00 

20 

822 

1,879.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

28 

11 

60.00 

20 

30 

105.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

28 

11 

62.00 

20 

10 

80.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

28 

10 

60  00 

20 

10 

45.00 

23 

9 

60.00 

28 

9 

5a  OD 

20 

10 

45.00 

23 

18 

99.00 

28 

12 

eaoo 

20 

10 

40.00 

23 

12 

72.00 

28 

10 

eaoo 

20 

20 

90.00 

23 

151 

9iaoo 

28 

10 

eaoo 

30 

10 

4&00 

84 

208 

1,257.00 

28 

M 

eaoo 

WOOD  TTTLB,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


8268 


FOBT  OF  FI^ATTSBUBrO,  K.  Y.— Continned. 

iPttfp  vfoodi  imporUdfrom  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champkan,  port  of  Ptatt^wg, 
N.  F.,  during  <ft«  period  Jonyjory  i,  /907,  to  June  /,  /909— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

arrival. 

X:- 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

X' 

Value. 

1J08. 

Cord$. 

1906. 

Oardt. 

1906. 

Cord$. 

Apr.  2s 

9 

ssaeo 

May  4 

20 

fOO.00 

May   9 

20 

880.80 

28 

12 

66lOO 

4 

30 

98.00 

9 

20 

80.00 

2S 

10 

4a  00 

4 

20 

65.00 

9 

12 

78.00 

28 

20 

65.00 

4 

12 

60.00 

9 

10 

40.00 

2S 

16 

76.00 

4 

10 

40.00 

9 

20 

80.00 

28 

80 

616.00 

4 

12 

48.00 

9 

20 

80.00 

29 

214 

1,207.00 

4 

20 

60.00 

9 

20 

80.00 

2» 

72 

822.00 

4 

20 

60.00 

9 

20 

80.00 

29 

14 

7a  00 

4 

15 

45.00 

9 

21 

84.00 

29 

10 

33.00 

4 

20 

65.00 

9 

10 

40.00 

29 

10 

66.00 

4 

10 

40.00 

9 

20 

8a  00 

2to 

10 

4a  00 

4 

40 

220.00 

9 

20 

80.00 

29 

10 

4a  00 

4 

223 

1,375.00 

9 

20 

8a  00 

29 

•       21 

84.00 

5 

12 

66.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

20 

20 

8a  00 

6 

20 

80.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

6a  00 

5 

12 

60.00 

11 

20 

66.00 

SO 

21 

84.00 

5 

12 

66.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

80 

11 

66.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

11 

10 

4a  00 

80 

10 

40.00 

6 

11 

63.00 

11 

10 

40.00 

80 

21 

84.00 

6 

20 

80.00 

11 

20 

8a  00 

30 

10 

33.00 

6 

10 

40.00 

11 

21 

84.00 

30 

10 

50.00 

6 

12 

(16.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

5 

18 

99.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

80 

12 

66.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

11 

21 

84.00 

80 

12 

66.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

80 

12 

72.00 

5 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

30 

10 

60.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

30 

10 

60.00 

6 

20 

80.00 

11 

21 

84.00 

80 

18 

99.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

11 

10 

40.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

5 

10 

40.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

5 

10 

33.00 

11 

9 

60.00 

80 

12 

66.00 

5 

21 

65.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

30 

12 

66.00 

6 

21 

84.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

_      30 

12 

66.00 

6 

14 

91.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

Mmj    1 

12 

72.00 

6 

20 

80.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

1 

9 

saoo 

6 

10 

45.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

1 

20 

90.00 

6 

20 

90.00 

11 

12 

63.00 

1 

9 

45.00 

6 

24 

96.00 

11 

12 

63.00 

1 

10 

66.00 

6 

24 

96.J0O 

11 

12 

63.00 

1 

20 

100.00 

6 

20 

65.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

1 

12 

92.00 

6 

20 

66.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

6 

16 

45.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

1 

10 

52.00 

6 

100 

57a  00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

1 

12 

66.00 

6 

184 

1,094.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

1 

18 

90.00 

7 

20 

65.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

1 

20 

100.00 

7 

24 

96.00 

11 

10 

33.00 

1 

20 

80.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

11 

30 

90.00 

1 

10 

40.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

1 

20 

80.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

1 

12 

48.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

1 

20 

90.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

1 

20 

66.00 

7 

18 

99.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

1 

10 

65.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

1 

216 

1,316.00 

7 

20 

90.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

2 

20 

80.00 

7 

20 

90.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

2 

20 

80.00 

7 

70 

90.00 

11 

20 

8a  00 

2 

20 

80.00 

7 

20 

90.00 

11 

140 

800.00 

2 

10 

33.00 

7 

12 

48.00 

12 

296 

i,8oaoo 

2 

12 

66.00 

7 

24 

96.00 

12 

10 

40.00 

2 

20 

80.00 

7 

24 

96.00 

12 

9 

46.00 

2 

20 

saoo 

7 

24 

96.00 

12 

20 

80.00 

2 

20 

80.00 

7 

24 

96.00 

12 

20 

8a  00 

2 

10 

40.00 

7 

20 

90.00 

12 

20 

8a  00 

4 

9 

50.00 

7 

10 

55.00 

12 

20 

80.00 

4..... 

18 

99.00 

7 

10 

66.00 

12 

21 

84.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

7 

10 

65.00 

13 

12 

eaoo 

4 

12 

66.00 

7 

164 

906.00 

13 

10 

7a  00 

4 

12 

66.00 

8 

130 

8iaQ0 

13 

16 

46.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

8 

9 

71.00 

13 

20 

66.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

9 

15 

46.00 

13 

10 

40.00 

4 

20 

9a  00 

9 

10 

33.00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

4 

20 

90.00 

9 

20 

80.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

4 

20 

90.00 

9 

80 

16&00 

13 

9 

50.00 

40197— No.  ao— 08 1 
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WOOD  PXJUP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


POBT  OF  PLATT8BTJBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pvlp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  disirict  of  ChampUnn,  port  of  PlatUbtrg, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  i,  2908---Contmaed, 

•  [Entered  free  of  daty.] 


Date  of 
UTival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Qnan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

1908. 

Oordt. 

1908. 

Cbrdt. 

1906. 

Oardt. 

May  13 

12 

|«6.00 

May  18 

20 

$80.00 

May  22 

10 

840.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

18 

10 

71.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

22 

20 

saoo 

13 

12 

66.00 

18 

22 

8&00 

22 

20 

80.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

18 

24 

96.00 

22 

10 

40.00 

13 

110 

660.00 

18 

22 

88.00 

22 

60 

360.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

18 

22 

8a  00 

23 

30 

180.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

18 

10 

45.00 

23 

11 

92.00 

14 

12 

63.00 

18 

10 

45.00 

23 

11 

saoo 

14 

22 

88.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

23 

10 

4a  00 

14 

12 

48.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

14 

24 

96.00 

18 

71 

386.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

14 

24 

96.00 

19 

10 

33.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

14 

10 

40.00 

19 

10 

60.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

14 

10 

40.00 

19 

22 

8a  00 

23 

30 

9a  00 

14 

20 

80.00 

19.. ..u 

24 

96.00 

23 

20 

66l00 

14 

60 

275.00 

19 

24 

96.00 

23 

20 

oaoo 

14 

20 

U0.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

147 

900.00 

14 

20 

66.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

115 

575.00 

14 

26 

125.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

112 

560.00 

16 

10 

40.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

113 

565.00 

16 

10 

40.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

113 

565.00 

16 

21 

84.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

10 

55.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

19 

12 

6a  00 

25 

11 

55.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

10 

33.00 

16 

10 

40.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

22 

8a  00 

16 

30 

80.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

15 

75.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

19 

12 

60.00 

25 

12 

6a  00 

16 

10 

40.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

20 

8a  00 

16 

18 

99.00 

19 

18 

99.00 

25 

10 

4a  00 

16 

9 

50.00 

19 

18 

99.00 

25 

20 

8a  00 

16 

12 

66.00 

19 

18 

99.00 

25 

12 

6a  00 

16 

12 

66.00 

20 

30 

9a  00 

25 

12 

6a  00 

16 

12 

66.00 

20 

30 

98.00 

25 

10 

52.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

20 

12 

4a  00 

25 

12 

oaoo 

16 

12 

60.00 

20 

22 

88.00 

25 

12 

oaoo 

16 

163 

87a  00 

20 

22 

8a  00 

25 

12 

89.00 

16 

12 

92.00 

20 

12 

6G.00 

25 

11 

92.00 

16 

12 

54.00 

20 

20 

120.00 

25 

11 

92.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

20 

182 

1,154.00 

26 

20 

8a  00 

16 

20 

90.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

26 

20 

80.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

26 

50 

295.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

26 

120 

725.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

21 

12 

6G.00 

27 

15 

7a  00 

16 

20 

90.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

27 

10 

55.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

10 

40.00 

27 

10 

33.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

12 

6a  00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

12 

6a  00 

16 

12 

92.00 

21 

30 

80.00 

27 

12 

7a  00 

16 

30 

9&00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

10 

4a  00 

16 

20 

66.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

10 

40.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

12 

98.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

11 

63.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

21 

84.00 

27 

12 

6a  00 

16 

20 

120.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

110 

505.00 

16 

74 

632.00 

21 

12 

60.00 

27 

116 

67a  00 

18 

10 

45.00 

21 

83 

415.00 

28 

10 

4a  00 

18 

10 

45.00 

21 

10 

60.00 

28 

20 

80.00 

18 

20 

90.00 

21 

166 

1,131.00 

28 

20 

saoo 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

12 

48.00 

28 

11 

61.00 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

28 

12 

63.00 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

12 

9'.>.00 

28 

12 

6a  00 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

12 

93.00 

28 

12 

oaoo 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

12 

93.00 

28 

12 

6a  00 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

12 

06.00 

28 

11 

92.00 

18 

10 

45.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

28 

12 

97.00 

18 

10 

60.00 

22 

9 

44  00 

28 

10 

oaoo 

18 

12 

66.00 

22 

10 

54  00 

28 

12 

90.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

22 

13 

9a  00 

28 

12 

02.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

22 

14 

9a  00 

28 

12 

92.00 

18 

12 

92.00 

22 

12 

92.00 

28 

10 

4a  00 

18 

12 

96.00 

22 

12 

92.00 

28 

11 

oaoo 

18 

12 

92.00 

22 

11 

86.00 

28 

11 

saoo 

18 

12 

92.00 

22 

10 

80.00 

28 

20 

saoo 

18 

12 

92.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

28 

20 

saoo 

18 

K) 

Taool 

22 

20 

8a  00 

28 

10 

44.00 

WOOD  PULP,  FBINT  PAPEB^  ETO. 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBa,  K.  Y.-<k>ntinaed. 

Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  dieiriet  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattehurgt 
N.  F.,  during  (he  period  January  2, 1907,  to  June  1, 19(^— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  dntj.] 


Date  of 

airlYAl. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Vttos. 

Date  of 
arriTal. 

•C" 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

%T 

Valoe. 

1908. 

M*yffl 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

CordM, 
172 
44 
80 
12 
10 
20 
10 
10 
12 
12 

8839.00 
246.00 
475.00 

aaoo 
4a  00 
8a  00 
4a  00 

56.00 
92.00 
90.00 

1908. 

"^2 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

80 

30 

80 

Oordt. 
11 
U 
12 
11 
U 
10 
10 
20 
21 
20 

802.00 
92.00 
92.00 
86.00 
8&00 
40.00 
40.00 
80.00 
84.00 
8a  00 

190B. 

1  May  30 

1           30 

30 

80 

30 

80 

TOtaL.. 

Cbrdt. 
10 
20 
10 
20 
10 
10 

84a  00 
8a  00 

4a  00 
8a  00 

66.00 

4a  00 

204,870 

l,396»2ia00 

PULP  AND  PAPER  INVESTIGATION 


HEARINGS 


IMPOETATION  STATISTICS 

(CONTINUED) 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  OP  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYB3 

James  R.  Mann,  lUinoiB,  Ounrman 
Jambb  M.  Millbr,  Kansas  Henry  T.  Baknon,  Ohio 

WiLUAM  H.  Stafford,  Wisconsin  Thetus  W.  Bimb,  TeDDeasee 

William  H.  Ryan,  New  York 


NO.  31 


WASHINGTON 

OOTBRNMBNT  PBINTIKO  OFFIOB 
1908 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


The  foUowing  tables,  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  at  the  request  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ptdp  and 
Paper  Investigation  and  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  are 
continued  from  No.  30  of  the  hearings. 

They  show  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  and 
country  of  origin  of  each  importation  of  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp,  chemical  pulp,  unbleached  and  bleached,  filter  masse  or  filter 
stock,  printing  paper,  and  pulp  woods  specified  in  paragraphs  393, 395, 
396,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  July24, 1897,  together  witn  the  duties, 
including  countervailing  duties,  collected  thereon  for  the  period  from 
Januarv  1,  1907,  to  Jime  1,  1908.  The  ports  included  in  this  number 
are  as  follows:  Alburg,  East  Albuip,  Swanton,  St.  Albans,  Richford, 
Newport,  Vt.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Bridgeport,  New  London,  Conn. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Bangor,  Me. 

PORT  OF  AliBUBa,  VT. 

DetaiUd  HatemerU  $hotnng  date  of  arrival,  quajiHty,  appraised  value,  and  duHes  collected 
en  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  imported  at  Alburg,  Vt,,  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  with  amount  ofaaditianal  duties  eolleeted 
under  proviao  to  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  act  of  1897, 


Date  of 
•ixiTaL 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
▼ahie. 

Total 
duties. 
Includ- 
ing in- 
creiwed 
and  ad- 

Addi- 
tional 
duUes 
under 
proviso 
to  par- 

Date  Of 
ariivaL 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
Talna. 

Total 
duties, 
includ- 
ing in- 
creaised 
and  ad- 

Addl- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  para- 

ditional 

ditional. 

■SJ" 

1907. 

Poundi. 

1007. 

Pounds. 

Jtn.     3 

36,000 

3300.00 

$33.55 

$4.88 

Feb.     1 

21,000 

$131.00 

$20.13 

$2.68 

66,040 

417.00 

63.86 

8.33 

30,100 

173.00 

28.84 

3.70 

80.100 

173.00 

28.84 

3.76 

60,340 

347.00 

67.82 

7.54 

42,128 

448.00 

35.11 

39,200 

214.00 

37.57 

4.90 

ao,ioo 

173.00 

28.84 

"  "i'TO 

60,200 

346.00 

67.70 

7.53 

85,000 

200.00 

33.55 

4.38 

30,100 

173.00 

28.84 

3.70 

»,460 

515.00 

85.73 

11.18  ! 

11 

30,100 

173.00 

28.84 

3.70 

39,200 

225.00 

87.57 

4.00  i 

12 

60,200 

354.00 

57.70 

7.68 

04,080 

541.00 

00.16 

11.76  , 

12 

60,200 

354.00 

57.70 

7.58 

32,720 

180.00 

81.36 

4.09 

12 

30,100 

177.00 

28.84 

8.70 

06,700 

56&00 

04.50 

12.34 

16 

20,300 

109.00 

19.46 

2.54 

12 

30,100 

173.00 

28.84 

3.76 

16 

124,600 

716.00 

119.41 

15.58 

14 

20,160 

116.00 

10.32 

2.52 

16 

30,100 

177.00 

28.84 

a70 

10 

175,700 

1,010.00 

168.38 

21.96 

16 

141.400 

813.00 

135.51 

17.68 

10 

39,200 

226.00 

87.67 

4.90 

16 

55,300 

318.00 

52.90 

0.01 

10 

20,120 

167.00 

27.91 

3.64 

18 

25.200 

145.00 

24.15 

3.15 

21 

80,100 

173.00 

28.84 

3.76 

10 

85,400 

401.00 

81.85 

10.68 

22 

61.600 

385l00 

50.03 

7.70 

10 

126,420 

727.00 

121.15 

15.80 

22 

32,620 

204.00 

31.26 

4.08 

10 

45.500 

262.00 

43.61 

6.60 

22 

«5,aoo 

3iaoo 

52.00 

6.91 

10 

30,100 

173.00 

28.84 

3.70 

22 

a9;2oo 

225.00 

87.57 

4.90 

21 

59,500 

342.00 

57.02 

7.44 

85 

30,100 

173.00 

28.84 

3.76 

21 

20,300 

113.00 

10.46 

2.54 

20 

20,160 

116.00 

10.32 

2.52 

26 

174,440 

1,012.00 

167.18 

21.81 

20 

48.087 

467.00 

86.66 

27 
Total.. 

69,300 

398.00 

66.41 

a60 

Total.. 

1,200,475 

7,393.00 

1,139.00 

139.20 

1,420.400 

8,238.00 

1,360.86 

178.70 

2267 


2268 


WOOD  FTJUP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETO. 


Detailed  statement  shotoing  date  of  arrivalt  quantity,  appraUed  value,  and  duHee  eoUeeted 
on  mechanically  ground  wood  jmlp  imported  at  Allmrg,  VL,  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  unth  amount  of  additional  duUee  eolUeted 
under  proviso  to  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  act  q/"  i597— Continued. 


Date  of 
arrlral. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Total 
duties, 
includ- 
ing in- 
creased 
and  ad- 

Addi- 
tional 
duUes 
under 
proviso 
topai^ 

To?." 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
ralue. 

Total 
duties. 
Includ- 
ing tn- 
cr^ued 
and  ad- 

Addi- 
Uooal 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  para- 

ditional. 

ditional 

1907. 

Pounds. 

1907. 

POttlUf«. 

Mar.     1 

30,100 

8173.00 

828.84 

83.76 

July    15 

30,702 

8184.00 

129.43 

8184 

1 

25,200 

136.00 

24.15 

3.15 

16 

67,600 

346.00 

48.00 

7 

19.380 

245.00 

16.15 

16 

30,702 

184.00 

29.43 

184 

22 

73,080 

853.00 

60.90 

16 

31,816 

342.00 

3a  40 

198 

22 

46,620 

544.00 

38.85 

17 

134.232 

805.00 

12a  64 

ia78 

30 

36,910 

300.00 

22.43 

20 
20 
22 
22 
23 

39,984 
28,800 
24.700 
139,944 
35,700 

34a  00 
17a  00 
226.00 
84a  00 
214.00 

3a32 
24.00 
2a  67 
134.11 
34.21 

aoo 

Total.. 

221,290 

2,251.00 

191.32 

6.gi 

100 
17.40 
446 

Apr.     2 

21,528 

24a  00 

17.94 

*^       2 

42,900 

422.00 

3&75 

23 

79,968 

480.00 

7a  64 

laoo 

60,200 

346.00 

57.70 

7.53 

23 

23,140 

226.00 

22.17 

2L80 

60,200 

346.00 

67.70 

7.63 

23 

31,816 

342.00 

3a  40 

108 

149,800 

861.00 

143.50 

ia73 

29 

67,200 

83a  00 

5a  83 

.85 

30,100 

173.00 

28.84 

a76 

Total.. 

1,336,477 

0,244  00 

1,242.20 

12158 

67,886 
36,540 

775.00 
413.00 

56.67 
30.45 

Aug.     1 

S'Si 

47a  00 

7400 

0.78 

34,496 

304.00 

28.75 

S'^ 

40L00 

7a77 

115 

60.200 

346.00 

57.70 

7.53 

86,130 

861.00 

77.98 

130 

11 

36,280 

416.00 

29.40 

117,810 

707.00 

112.01 

1473 

16 

35,280 

399.00 

29.40 

42,421 

45a  00 

4a  66 

&80 

23 

35,280 

414.00 

29.40 

26,  .590 

28a  00 

2148 

132 

34 

30,100 

173.00 

28.84 

a  76 

97,294 

073.00 

0a24 

12.16 

91,500 

46a  00 

81.07 

&73 

Total.. 

729,890 

5,891.00 

660.78 

52.60 

21,212 

22a  00 

3a  33 

2L66 

10 
13 
13 
17 
22 
29 
30 
30 

Total.. 

Sept    3 

55,852 
30,702 
28,800 
63,632 
57,700 
60,610 
36,685 
96,685 
54,900 

5iaoo 

184  00 

17a  00 

684  00 
34&00 
60&00 
367.00 
367.00 
302.00 

5a56 
39L43 
2400 
6a  96 
4a  00 
6487 
8121 
3121 
82.61 

4a  03 

11 
13 
13 
13 
14 
18 

38,610 
36,685 
89,900 

110,600 
30,100 
48,000 
31,130 
76,560 
78,370 
96.600 
30,702 
75,350 

101,388 
54.230 
46,410 

387.00 
367.00 
229.00 
636.00 
173.00 
288.00 

3oaoo 

734.00 
734.00 
670.00 
184.00 

7iaoo 

609.00 
542.00 
278.00 

34.96 
33.21 
38.24 
106.00 
28.84 
40.00 
28.18 
69.31 
66.42 
92.58 
29.43 
68.22 
97.16 
49.09 
44.48 

2.78 
2.64 
4.99 
ia83 
a  76 

■■'*2.*24 
5.51 
5.28 

12.08 
a84 
a  43 

12.67 
3.W) 
&80 

184 
""7.06 

2.64 
264 

186 

31 
33 

1,060,146 

a384  00 

98a  10 

07.S 

24 
24 
28 
38 

30 

91,350 

eo,f«9 

18,291 
18,724 
18,428 
35,887 
18,358 
35,090 

512.00 
tiO&OO 
155.00 
159.00 
157.00 
359.00 

isaoo 

351.00 

87.55 
6487 
1&24 
ia60 
ia36 
32.40 

laso 

31.77 

1L48 
436 

Total.. 

889,635 

6,732.00 

826.12 

84.75 

3L58 

2.63 

June     3 

56,406 

339.00 

54.06 

7.05 

18,348 

15a  00 

ia20 

3 

71,775 

718.  CO 

64.96 

a  17 

18,880 

16a  00 

ia73 

6 

?S'S2 

286.  CO 

25.48 

a32 

43.065 

331.00 

38  99 

110 

6 

58,406 

628.00 

55.97 

7.30 

18,821 

1(10.00 

1&68 

6 

31^ 

718.00 

66.23 

a27 

56,413 

48a  00 

47.01 

11 

S'®^S 

342.00 

20.49 

a98 

18 

37,125 

367.00 

8161 

2.67 

12 

81.816 

342.00 

30.49 

a98 

18 

153,300 

1,53a  CO 

14a  91 

ULie 

12 

36,590 

286.00 

25.48 

a32 

18 

23,925 

239.00 

21.66 

L72 

14 

31.816 

342.00 

30.49 

a96 

20 

18,633 

isaoo 

17.86 

133 

18 

H*'2? 

144.00 

20.00 

21 

37,(106 

32a  00 

8L34 

18 

71,775 

718.00 

64.98 

aii 

21 

62,645 

60&00 

6a  71 

4  51 

22 

76,800 

461.00 

64.09 

24 

36,685 

367.00 

8121 

3L64 

22 

71,775 

7iaoo 

64.98 

6.i7 

25 

61,910 

619.00 

5a  33 

7.74 

26 

28,800 

173.00 

24.00 

25 

86,400 

5iaoo 

72.00 

27 

71,400 

42a  00 

6a  43 

8.03 

26 

18,472 

157.00 

ia39 

29 

85,700 

214.00 

34.21 

4.46 

27 

18,500 

157.00 

]a42 

Total.. 

788.616 

6,857.00 

724.27 

67.10 

Total.. 

1,070.190 

9,4iaoo 

064  43 

Julj     2 

35,090 
64.597 

351.00 
646.00 

31.  n 
6a  48 

2.53 
4.65 

72.60 

Oct.      1 

28  800 

17a  00 

84.00 

9 

76, 670 

734.00 

69.41 

a  52 

1 

17..'>45 

175.00 

ia88 

1.26 

10 

67,600 

34(i.00 

4a  00 

4 

19.200 

iiaoo 

laoo 

11 

117,810 

707.00 

112. 91 

14.73 

5 

28.H00 

naoo 

2400 

11 

167. 790 

1,007.00 

16a  80 

20.97 

11 

28.060 

154.00 

23.38 

11 

81,816 

342.00 

3a  49 

ao8 

11 

57.600 

34a  00 

4&00 

U 

28.800 

173.00 

24.00 

11 

69.320 

700.00 

ea44 

a67 

WOOD  TXJUP,  PRINT  PAFEB,  ETC. 
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Detailed  statement  showino  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  and  duties  ooUeeted 
on  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  imported  at  Alburg,  Vt,  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  Janiutry  1,  2907,  to  June  1, 1908,  with  amount  ofadditianal  duties  collected 
under  proviso  to  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  act  o/i^97— Continued. 


Date  of 
•Rival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Total 
duties, 
includ- 
ing in- 
creased 
and  ad- 
ditionaL 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  par- 

^^ 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Total 
duties, 
includ- 
ing in- 
creased 
and  ad- 
ditional. 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
toparap 

1907. 
Oct.    14 
14 
17 
35 
36 
29 
29 

P(nmA9. 
117.905 
37,133 
19,200 
39.280 
39,280 
28,060 
86,400 

81,187.00 
231.00 
115.00 
161.00 
161.00 
154.00 
518.00 

1112.99 
22.61 
16.00 
24.40 
24.40 
23.38 
72.00 

114.74 

1906. 
Jan.      3 

10 
16 
17 
24 
27 
28 
30 

Total.. 

Feb.     7 
13 
17 
21 
•    24 
25 

Total.. 

Mar.     2 

7 
10 
16 
18 
20 
24 
24 
37 
37 
28 

Total.. 

Apr.     4 

21 
25 

Total.. 

Ptmndi. 
47,320 
16,144 
51,260 
28,800 
23,584 
49,440 
77,550 
28,800 
28,800 
28,800 
28,800 
23,485 
22,990 
24,475 

$473.00 
161.00 
479.00 
173.00 
236.00 
288.00 
734.00 
173.00 
173.00 
173.00 
173.00 
223.00 
223.00 
223.00 

143.57 
14.86 
46.41 
24.00 
21.71 
41.20 
70.21 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
21.26 
2a  82 
22.16 

84.14 
L41 
8.69 

*""i'06 

""KA 

TWal.. 

686,583 

4,363.00 

513.48 

34.67 

Not.    6 
8 
•    8 
13 
14 
19 
21 
35 

95,101 
67,100 
71,716 
86,400 
36,600 
34,292 
86,400 
23,925 

1,343.00 
365.00 

1,013.00 
518.00 
197.00 
343.00 
518.00 
239.00 

82.82 

oau 

62.45 
72.00 
82.79 
31.05 
72.00 
31.66 

3.57 
4.19 
3.60 

""i'29 
3.47 

■*"i'72 

"*i."69 
1.66 
1.76 

480,248 

3,905.00 

422.20 

31.99 

22,990 
25,675 
24,750 
47,569 
94,875 
47,080 

223.00 
223.00 
223.00 
330.00 
664.00 
325.00 

2a  82 
23.15 
22.41 
43.06 
85.89 
42.62 

L66 
L84 
1.78 
3.43 
6.83 
3.39 

Total.. 

501,534 

4,536.00 

484.88 

16.93 

Deo.     3 

61,000 
28,800 
19,200 
42,700 
28,670 
19,200 
52,216 
57,600 
190,190 
88,130 
25.200 
28,800 
88,280 
83,380 
46,750 
51,776 
35,585 
30,810 
43,106 
23,925 
57,600 
63,744 
30,630 
47,850 
73,370 

336.00 
173.00 
115.00 
214.00 
15&00 
116.00 
522.00 
346.00 
1,371.00 
635.00 
228.00 
173.00 
367.00 
24a  00 
439.00 
51&00 
343.00 
222.00 
431.00 
.    239.00 
346.00 
638.00 
221.00 
479.00 
55a  00 

62.74 
24.00 
16.00 
36.91 
23.89 

laoo 

48.08 
48.00 
182.26 
84.46 
23.21 
24.00 
3166 
31.99 
42.33 
47.68 
32.22 
29.53 
39.69 
21.66 
48.00 
58.73 
29.36 
46.81 
60.29 

1.91 
**"i*33 

■■"4.'57 

'2177 
11.02 
2.21 

""i*76 
4.17 
3.37 
4.63 
2.56 
3.85 
3.77 
1.72 

***'5.'68 
3.83 

&g3 

8.15 

262,839 

1,994.00 

237.95 

18.93 

12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
14 
16 
17 
31 
31 
23 
23 
23 
24 
24 
26 
31 

47,520 
80,320 
44.660 
17,545 
22,330 
66,990 
22,330 
33,495 
33  495 
22,330 
19,200 

335.00 
67a  00 
447.00 
175.00 
223.00 
67a  00 
223.00 
335.00 
335.00 
223.00 
115.00 

43.03 
80.86 
4a  44 
15.88 
20.22 
6a  65 
2a  22 
30.32 
30.32 
20.23 
16.00 

8.43 
6.43 
8.33 
1.26 
1.61 
4.82 
1.61 
3.41 
3.41 
1.61 

419,215 

3,751.00 

378.15 

28.80 

33,495 
33,495 
44,660 
75,443 

335.00 
335.00 
447.00 
754.00 

30.32 
3a32 
4a  44 
68.30 

2.41 
2.41 
8.23 
5.43 

187,003 

1.871.00 

169.88 

13.46 

Total.. 

1.218,543 

0,419.00 

l,lia60 

95.03 

NoTS.— No  traasactioos  in  May. 
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WOOD  FTJUP,  PBINT  PAFEB,  ETC. 


DetaiUd  ttatement  $howma  date  of  arrival^  qwmtUyt  appraUed  vaZue,  and  dutia  eoUeded 
on  medumically  grxnma  wood  pulp  imported  at  Alowrg,  Vt.,  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  January  i,  1907  ^  to  June  1, 1908,  with  ammmt  of  additional  dutie$  eoUectad 
under  provUo  to  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  act  of  i^97— Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 


DateofarrlTaL 


Qnantltj. 


Appraised 


Total 

duties,  In- 

dudlnc 


Addi- 
tional 
dntiea 
under 
proTiso 
iopanr 

'St 


1007. 

January 

February 

March 

fc::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1008. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Total 


l,20u,475 

1,420,400 

221,290 

729.890 

889,635 

788,615 

1,336,477 

1,069,146 

1,070,190 

586,582 

501,534 

1,218,542 


180,248 
262,838 
419,215 
187,093 


$7,898.00 
8,238.00 
2,251.00 
5,80L00 
6,732.00 
6,857.00 
0,244.00 
8,384.00 
0,410.00 
4.3r3.00 
4,536.00 
0,410.00 


8,005.00 
1,004.00 
8,751.00 
1,871.00 


11,180.60 

1,308.86 

191.33 

880.78 

8».12 

734.27 

1,242.20 

068.10 

064.43 

513.48 

434.88 

l,lia60 


138.20 
237.05 
378.15 
100.38 


12,001,170 


04,230.00 


11,073.40 


8138181 

178.  It 

6.« 


84.78 
87.18 

128.88 
07.88 
7Z88 
24.87 

M6.8I 
06.08 


n.88 
1&88 
8S.88 
13.48 


1,047.66 


Detailed  etatement  ehowing  date  of  arrival^  quantity ,  appraiied  value,  and  dutiee  collected 
on  unbleached  chemical  wood  pulp  imported  at  Alburg,  Vt,  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  with  amount  additional  dutiee  collected 
under  proviso  to  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  act  of  1897. 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Total 
duties, 
Including 

In- 
creased 
and 
addl- 
tlonal. 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 

to 
par*. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appimtsed 
value. 

Total 

duties, 

including 

tn- 

onased 

and 

addl- 

tlonal. 

Addi- 
tiondl 
duties* 
under 
proviso 

to 
paiar 

1007. 
Jan.     3 
7 
8 
10 
14 
16 
22 

POimdf. 
36,778 
80,857 
68,282 
72,756 
80,215 
81,593 
40,245 

8503.00 
713.00 
1,162.00 
1,180.00 
1,297.00 
1,322.00 
650.00 

865.83 
71.34 
122.21 
130.22 
143.57 
146.04 
72.04 

U53 

4.91 
8.41 
8.96 
9.88 
10.05 
4.96 

1007. 
Mar.     1 

6 
18 
26 

Total.. 
Apr.   22 

-'  i 

11 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
21 
80 

Total.. 

June  U 
11 
12 
U 

Pwndt, 
75,047 
44.010 
47,850 
40,005 

81,214.00 
816.00 
840  00 
64a  00 

8134.33 

78.78 
85.66 
71.61 

80.28 
8.48 

6.00 

4.08 

206,012 

3,510.00 

370.38 

25.88 

42,537 

700.00 

76.14 

' 

Total.. 

410,736 

6,017.00 

751.25 

51.70 

8.24 

Feb.     1 
2 

4 
6 

e 

0 

11 

13 
13 
15 

76,860 
102,508 
19,448 
88,403 
34,031 
85.600 
37,541 
110.352 
70,876 
19,533 
40.406 
34.973 
70.f.56 
33,095 

1,244.00 

1,680.00 

207.00 

610.00 

561.00 

665.00 

616.00 

1,790.00 

1,148.00 

296.00 

718.00 

646.00 

1,144.00 

609.00 

137.23 
183.64 
35.88 
68.74 
60.91 
63.73 
67.20 
197.52 
126.86 
36.05 
72.32 
62.60 
126.47 
59.24 

9.46 
12.64 
3.47 
4.73 
4.19 
4.39 
4.63 
13.60 
a73 
3.49 
4.96 
4.31 
8.71 
4.06 

41.000 
30.162 
45.375 
38,183 
39.354 
38.357 
43,173 
86.515 
43,916 
76,072 

725.00 
601.00 
787.00 
673.00 
718.00 
711.00 
761.00 
645.00 
814.00 
1,351.00 

73.40 
70.07 
81.22 
88.34 
7a  44 
88.66 
77.28 
66.36 
78.60 
136.16 

6.08 
4.82 

8.50 
4.70 
4.85 

4.73 
6:38 
4.50 
5.41 
9.37 

10 
10 

441,106 

'  7,876.00 

78a  53 

54.34 

20 
22 

51,940 
38,848 
40,056 
73,402 

920.00 

686.00 

700.00 

1,308.00 

98.97 
60.54 
71.70 
181.68 

6.40 
4.70 
4.04 

ao8 

Total.. 

724,181 

11,915.00 

1,296.39 

91.40 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


3271 


DeiaOed  tiaUmerU  $howing  date  of  arrivaly  quantity,  apprcMed  value,  and  dutiee  collected 
on  unbleached  chemieafwood  pulp  imposed  at  Alhurg,  VL,  Jrpim  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  with  amount  adaitional  duiiee  eoUected 
under  proviio  to  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  act  of  1897 — Continued. 


Dmteof 
•nival. 


Quantity. 


Appniaed 
▼aloe. 


Total 

duties, 

Including 

in- 
croasod 
and 
addi- 
tional. 


Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviao 

to 
parar 
0»ph 


Date  of 

ar.ival. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
▼alua. 


Total 

duties, 

Including 

in- 


and 
addi- 
tlonal. 


Addi- 
tional 
duties, 
under 


to 
para. 


1907. 
June  17 
24 

Total.. 


July 


Total. 


Aug. 


Total.. 

Sept.  3 
S 
4 
14 
19 
SO 
23 
24 
2« 

Total.. 


Oct, 


Poundt. 
38,340 
36,484 


808a  00 
64&00 


868.66 

66.31 


270,168 


4,042.00 


38,721 
85,254 
40,172 
44,768 
88,054 
47,064 
44,610 


608.00 
1,614.00 
742.00 
703.00 
1,664.00 
872.00 
701.00 


400.72 

71.00 
162.60 
71.00 
80.13 
157.61 
84.22 
70.66 


880,538 

43,012 
46,043 
36,534 
44.223 
34,323 
85,422 
42,154 
42,314 
43,316 
88,230 


6,975.00 

770.00 
812.00 
627.00 
817.00 
604.00 

1,514.00 
743.00 
745.00 
767.00 

1,681.00 


607.20 

78.60 
82.23 
63.60 
79.16 
61.44 

152.00 
75.46 
75.73 
77.53 

150.71 


606,371 


0,080.00 


006.35 


42,084 
80.512 
77.561 
81.502 
88.743 
80.185 
85.387 
87,378 
44,888 


851.00 
1,587.00 
1,376.00 
1,445.00 
1,574.00 
1,580.00 
1,610.00 
1.548.00 

705.00 


76.04 
160.22 
138.81 
145.88 
158.84 
150.63 
152.83 
156.40 

80.36 


687,140 


12,266.00 


1,220.01 


30,730 
85,802 
87,404 
76,601 


787.00 
1,516.00 
1,644.00 
1,834.00 


71.13 
163.57 
156.43 
135.14 


84.73 
4.50 


34.42 

4.80 
10.50 
4.05 
&62 
10.85 
5.80 
&48 


47.00 

6.41 
6.66 
4.38 
8l45 

4.23 
10.53 
5.10 
6.21 
6.34 
10.00 


83.30 


6.30 
11.03 

0.56 
10.04 
10.03 
10.09 
10.62 
10.77 

5.53 


M.67 


4.00 
10.67 
10.76 

0.30 


1007. 
Oct.    18 
80 

Total.. 

Not.  6 
9 
16 
27 

Total., 

Dee.  28 
81 

Total.. 

1908. 
Jan.      4 
13 

Total.. 

Feb.  4 
12 

Total.. 

Mar.   11 

20 


Total. 
Apr.     6 


Poundt. 
88,664 
30,017 


Total.. 

May    16 

16 
21 

Total.. 


81,568.00 
789.00 


8158.00 
71.45 


417,027 


LOO 


41,804 
84.201 
34.548 
42,266 


766.00 
632.00 
683.00 
841.00 


746.41 

74.44 
61.38 
61.84 
76.66 


152,686 


2,022.00 


273.81 


30  874 
87.844 


788.00 
748.00 


71.87 
67.73 


77,718 


86,825 
40,137 


1,636.00 


667.00 
795.00 


139.10 


64.12 
71.85 


76.962 


40,060 
30,210 


1,452.00 

704.00 
704.00 


185.97 


71.71 
70.18 


70,270 


1.688.00 


40.200 
41.856 


780.00 
774.00 


141.80 


72.11 
74.02 


82.146 


1,573.00 


147.03 


47,783 
38,444 
80,504 


882.00 
706.00 
72&00 


86.65 
68.81 
7a  87 


125,821 


2,202.00 


41,178 
84,604 
30,282 


762.00 
632.00 
718.00 


78.70 
61.03 
7a  28 


116,044 


2,102.00 


205^01 


8ia92 
4.92 


51.87 

6.12 
4.23 
4.26 
6.21 


18.82 


4.91 
4.66 


9.67 


4.41 
4.96 


9.86 


4.94 
4.83 


9.77 


4.96 
6.16 


iai2 

6.01 
4.74 
488 


15.63 


6.07 
4.26 
4.84 


14.17 
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WOOD  PUUP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


DetaiUd  gtaUmeni  thowing  date  of  carrival^  qtwntUy^  appraUed  vahu,  and  duHet  coUeeted 
en  unbleached  chemical  wood  pulp  impwted  at  Alburg,  VLy  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  January  7, 1907  ^  to  June  i,  1908 ,  with  amount  aadHional  duties  collected 
under  proviso  to  paragraph  393^  tariff  act  of  1897 — Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Total 
duties, 
Including 
Increasea 
and  addi- 
tional. 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  para- 

1907. 
January , ,,........., 

Pound*. 
419,726 
724,181 
206,913 

42,537 
411,106 
379,160 
389,538 
506,371 
687.140 
417,027 
153,698 

77,718 

75,698 
79,270 
82.146 
125,821 
115,044 

16,917.00 
11,915.00 
8,519.00 
769.00 
7,876.00 
4,942.00 
6,975.00 
9,069.00 
13,266.00 
7,538.00 
2,922.00 
1,636.00 

1,452.00 
1,588.00 
1,573.00 
2,292.00 
3,102.00 

$751.25 

1,296.39 
370.38 

*  76.14 
789.53 
499.73 
607.30 
906.35 

1,329.91 
746.41 
273.31 
139.10 

135.97 
141.80 
147.03 
225.23 
305.91 

S51.7D 

Februwy 

91.40 

Mar^h 

35.60 

April 

5.94 

mS^'^"^'  ::::!:::::::::::::::!:!::!!:.::....: :. 

6184 

June , . , , 

34.43 

July 

47.99 

August 

62.39 

September 

84.67 

October 

51.87 

November 

18.82 

December 

9.57 

1908. 
January , , . . , 

9l86 

February 

9.77 

Marcb 

iai3 

April 

15.53 

mS^  ;.;"::::::::::::::.::: : :.:: 

14.17 

Total 

4,822,096 

85,371.00 

8,633.73 

596.36 

Detailed  statement  showing  date  of  arrival,  quantity ,  appraised  value,  and  duties  collected 
on  news-printing  paper,  unsized,  valued  at  not  above  t  cents  per  pound,  imparted  at 
Alburg,  Vt.,from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
with  amount  of  additional  duties  collected  under  proviso  to  paragraph  396,  tariff  act  of 

1897. 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Total  du- 
ties, in- 
cluding 
increased 
and  ad- 
ditional. 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  para- 

^^ 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Total  da- 
ties,  in- 
dudlng 
Increased 
and  ad- 
ditional. 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
topam- 

"St 

1907. 
Apr.   17 

Pounds. 
31.7.')0 
5,455 
88,363 
38,617 
39.298 
86,640 
36,240 
45,509 
80,254 
88,905 
84.939 
88,309 
83,672 
31.127 
51,833 
84,963 
44.507 

1524.00 
90.00 
710.00 
529.00 
727.00 
678.00 
670.00 
842.00 
560.00 
720.00 
646.00 
616.00 
623.00 
576.00 
960.00 
647.00 
80100 

$95.25 

16.37 
115.09 

85.85 
117.89 
109.95 
108.72 
136.53 

90.76 
116.72 
104.82 

99.93 
101.02 

03.38 
155.50 
104.89 
133.52 

1907. 

July    15 
15 
15 
16 
19 
19 
26 

Oct      9 
15 
21 

Nov.     6 
12 

1908. 
May    16 

Total.. 

Pounds. 
53,236 
51.674 
53.033 
37,086 
48,822 
49,771 
85,941 
44.230 
39.936 
46,182 
88,709 
48,186 

42,500 

$058.00 
956.00 
961.00 
668.00 
903.00 
021.00 
647.00 
818.00 
739.00 
831.00 
716.00 
798.00 

850.00 

$169.71 
155.02 
159.10 
111.26 
146.47 
149.31 

May     8 

June    4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

107.82    

6 

132.69 
119.81 
138.55 
116.13 
120.41 

186.21 

10 

10 

11 

15 



15 

17 

July     9 

$S.71 

15 

1,179.646  1  21.704.09 

3.547.68 

8.71 

WOOD  PULP,  PMNT  PAPER,  ETC. 


2278 


Detailed  statement  shomng  date  of  arrival^  quantity  ^  and  value  of  pulp  woods  imvorted 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  entered  under  paragraph  699 ^  at  the  port  of  AUnarg, 
Vt,frtm  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908. 


Date  of 
arrival. 

^T 

Value.   ' 

Date  of 
arrival 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
■rrivaL 

'Sir 

Value. 

1907. 

CoriM. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

1907. 

CordB. 

Jan.    2 

238 

n, 028. 00' 

Apr.  8 

149 

8777.00 

July    6 

183 

1782.00 

3. 

358 

1,420.00 

4 

209 

890.00 

6 

311 

1,259.00 

4. 

218 

9K».00 

6 

289 

1,478.00 

8 

«8 

2,639.00 

5 

227 

989.00 

6 

364 

1,431.00 

9 

876 

1,688.00 

7 

253 

1.002.00 

8 

102 

632.00 

10 

186 

861.00 

8 

226 

906.00 

9 

619 

2,633.00 

11 

228 

1,083.00 

9 

121 

601.00 

10 

349 

1,394.00 

12 

202 

768.00 

10 

235 

918.00 

11 

490 

1,954.00 

18 

416 

1,697.00 

11 

140 

608.00 

12 

315 

1,16&00 

15 

336 

1,674.00 

12 

138 

613.00 

13 

885 

3.698.00 

16 

1,299 

6,658.00 

14 

285 

1,315.00 

15 

1,128 

4,719.00 

17 

219 

1,116.00 

16 

3<0 

1,462.00  , 

16 

441 

2,183.00 

18 

486 

2,184.00 

16 

221 

8»5.00| 

17 

301 

1,376.00 

19 

281 

1,118.00 

17 

262 

1,120.00 

18 

343 

1,741.00. 

20 

636 

2,805.00 

18 

192 

813.00 

19 

560 

2,199.00 

23 

1,287 

6,408.00 

19 

164 

728.00 

20 

336 

1,379.00 

24 

33 

132.00 

21 

181 

855.00 

22 

i50 

1,960.00 

25 

521 

2,396.00 

22 

45 

223.00 

23 

1,024 

4, 151. 00 

26 

734 

3,167.00 

23 

172 

658.00 

24 

149 

605.00 

27 

496 

1,976.00 

24 

234 

1,11300 

2"» 

680 

2,76&00 

29 

627 

2,693.00 

25 

259 

1,031.00 

26 

442 

1,752.00 

30 

290 

1,306.00 

28 

388 

1.74a  00 

27 

307 

1.246.00 

31 

210 

836.00 

28 

174 

740.00, 

29 

1,740 

7,112.00 

Aug.     1 

461 

1,933.00 

29 

152 

677.00' 

30 

676 

2,23&00 

2 

86 

364.00 

» 

151 

504.00  , 

May    1 

202 

863  00 

3 

916 

3,678.00 

31 

460 

1, 776.00 

2 

•    855 

1, 101. 00 

6 

402 

2,247.00 

Feb.  1 

618 

3,024.00  , 

3 

469 

2,264.00 

6 M 

666 

3,944.00 

2 

205 

94a  00 

4 

649 

2,625.00 

8 

689 

2,987.00 

4 

172 

791.00 

6 

596 

2,602.00 

9 

206 

828.00 

5........ 

432 

1,84a  00 

7 

710 

2,873.00 

10 

363 

1,66&00 

« 

68 

343.00 

8 

611 

2,S52.00 

12 

611 

2,204.00 

7 

230 

1,164.00 

9 

599 

2,074.00 

13 

619 

2,394.00 

8 

256 

1.119.00 

10 

253 

902.00 

14 

224 

997.00 

9 

160 

784.00 

11 

1,148 

4,596.00 

16 

103 

888.00 

11 

737 

3,389.00 

13 

770 

3,247.00 

16 

863 

2,744.00 

12 

406 

1,582.00 

14 

833 

3,646.00 

19 

963 

4,499.00 

13 

276 

i,asi.oo 

672.00 

\^    ... 

300 

1, 1.52. 00 

20 

337 

1,424.00 
1,176.00 

14 

179 

16 

497 

1,964.00 

21 

293 

15 

201 

922.00 

17 

670 

2,163.00 

22 

117 

520.  QO 

16 

611 

2,702.00 

18 

430 

1,727.00 

23 

462 

1,844.00 

18 

166 

719.00 

20 

265 

1,07a  00 

24 

746 

3,236.00 

19 

228 

1,127.00 

21 

1,430 

5,786.00 

26 

670 

2,420.00 

20 

148 

785.00 

22 

352 

1,398.00 

27 

812 

3, 798. 00 

21 

405 

1,781.00 

23 

514 

1,806.00 

29 

673 

3,462.00 

22 

130 

581.00 

25 

625 

1,884.00 

30 

466 

1,950.00 

23 

141 

680.00 

27 

329 

1,283.00 

Sept.    3 

419 

1,776.00 

26 

120 

fioaoo 

28 

7A 

2,9i3.00 

4 

681 

3,138.00 

26 

177 

79a  00 

29 

1,062 

4,081.00 

6 

887 

1,763.00 

27 

204 

889.00 

30 

267 

1,080.00 

6 

318 

1,312.00 

28 

307 

1,26a  00 

31 

343 

1,081.00 

7 

646 

2,208.00 

Mar.   1 

129 

606.00 

June  1 

353 

1,420.00 

9 

236 

1,082.00 

2 

202 

847.00 

3 

864 

3,337.00 

10 

672 

2,686.00 

4 

118 

447.00 

4 

444 

1,836.00 

11 

293 

1,466.00 

5 

128 

405.00 

5 

138 

464.00 

12 

629 

2,400.00 

6 

66 

31&00 

6 

646 

2,555.00 

13 

4sa 

2,012.00 

7 

199 

792.00 

7 

405 

1,515.00 

14 

401 

1,368.00 

8 

106 

468.00 

8 

276 

i,2oaoo 

16 

362 

1,689.00 

9 

205 

947.00 

10 

1,067 

4,400.00 

17 

767 

3,029.00 

11 

204 

756.00 

11 

736 

2,909.00 

18 

427 

1,726.00 

12 

153 

76300 

12 

644 

2,469.00 

19 

247 

1,004.00 

13 

197 

795.00 

13 

316 

1,221.00 

20 

428 

1,700.00 

14 

366 

1,500.00 

14 

626 

2,346.00 

21 

463 

1,882.00 
2,381.00 

15 

121 

52300 

l) 

1,140 

3,906.00 

23 

663 

16 

141 

584.00 

17 

315 

1,260.00 

24 

626 

2,655.00 

18 

232 

1,102.00 

18 

806 

3,680.00 

25 

443 

1,457.00 

19 

220 

888.00 

19 

441 

1,79.1.00 

26 

204 

853.00 

20 

150 

68000 

1            2.) 

343 

1,336.00 

27 

263 

1,153.00 

21 

196 

809.00 

21 

285 

1,035.00 

28 

674 

1,942.00 

22 

229^ 

927.00 

22 

532 

2,217.00 

30 

296 

1,295.00 

23 

123 

506.00 

24 

287 

1,114.00 

Oct.     1 

746 

3,067.00 

25 

107 

415.00 

25 

275 

1,103.00 

2- 

872 

1,414.00 

26 

453 

2,114.00 

26 

242 

97&00 

4 

304 

1,366.00 

27 

140 

565.00 

27 

275 

1,133.00 

5 

223 

977.00 

28 

148 

817.00 

28 

121 

474.00 

7 

160 

64a  00 

29 

285 

1,47a  00 

29 

689 

2,683.00 

8 

912 

8,67a  00 

30 

232 

1,048.00 

July    I 

443 

1,772.00 

9 

416 

1,815.00 

Apr.   1 

259 

942.00 

2 

285 

1,214.00 

10 

317 

1,652  00 

2 

205 

89&00 

i            3 

170 

74&00 

11 

168 

716.00 

2274 


WOOD  PUI4P,   PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Detailed  itatemerU  shamng  date  of  arrival,  quantiiyf  and  value  of  pulp  woods  tm; 

from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  entered  under  paraffraph  699,  at  the  port  of  A 

Vt.,from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 


Date  of 
arrival 

Qij]m- 
tlty. 

Vftlitii. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 

Uty. 

Vah». 

DtiWfll 
airtval. 

Qirao- 

tlty. 

VatuB. 

1907. 

CwdB. 

1906. 

CoriM. 

1908. 

Conii. 

Oct.  12 

88 

837a  00 

Jan.    2 

362 

$1,666.00 

Mar.20 

296 

81,168.00 

14 

836 

1,496.00 

8 

816 

4,147.00 

21 

502 

1,968.00 

16 

842 

1,491.00 

4 

400 

1,774.00 

23 

966 

3,834.00 

16 

419 

1,827.00 

6 

106 

653.00 

54 

1,670 

6,179lOO 

17 

169 

696w00 

7 

463 

2,161.00 

26 

768 

2,082.00 

18 

246 

1,18&00 

8 

190 

840.00 

26 

872 

8,8iaoo 

19 

83 

149.00 

9 

266 

1,109.00 

27 

1,010 

4, 06a  00 

21 

476 

1,968.00 

10 

138 

686.00 

28 

646 

2, 66a  00 

22 

123 

662.00 

11 

248 

1,136.00 

30 

2,637 

9,994.00 

23 

871 

1,782.00 

13 

72 

248.00 

81 

1,267 

6,076.00 

24 

466 

2,385.00 

14 

341 

1,624.00 

Apr.   1 

769 

3. 066. 00 

26 

212 

883.00 

18 

308 

1,212.00 

2 

477 

1,806.00 

26 

129 

634.00 

16 

620 

2,729.00 

8 

1,170 

4. 634. 00 

28 

839 

1,477.00 

»          17 

140 

704.00 

4 

834 

1.338. 00 

29 

675 

2,600.00 

18 

286 

1,205.00 

6 

449 

1.796. 00 

31 

276 

1,22a  00 

20 

307 

1,264.00 

7 

1,698 

6,288.00 

Nov.  1 

404 

1,774.00 

21 

499 

2,166.00 

8 

253 

092.00 

2 

65 

26a  00 

22 

844 

3,266.00 

9 

676 

2,670.00 

4 

568 

2,656.00 

23 

221 

844.00 

10 

717 

2,767.00 

6 

238 

1,129.00 

24 

641 

2,330.00 

11 

620 

2, 37a  00 

6 

610 

2,534.00 

26 

504 

2,368.00 

18 

704 

%  830. 00 

7 

143 

824.00 

27 

676 

2,508.00 

14 

730 

2,020.00 

8 

209 

9iaoo 

28 

964 

4,319.00 

16 

664 

2,164.00 

9 

261 

1,183.00 

29 

309 

1,209.00 

16 

699 

2,796.00 

11 

78 

847.00 

80 

600 

2,447.00 

17 

830 

1,279.00 

12 

196 

797.00 

81 

671 

3,039.00 

18 

257 

1,008.00 

18 

^177 

744.00 

Fab.    1 

360 

1.435.00 

20 

748 

2,923.00 

14 

166 

684.00 

3 

236 

920.00 

21 

1,047 

4,158.00 

15 

99 

431.00 

4 

317 

1,268.00 

22 

23 

149 

506.00 

18 

268 

1,216.00 

6 

196 

880.00 

428 

1,712.00 

19 

156 

683.00 

7 

680 

2, 24a  00 

24 

277 

1.11a  00 

20 

222 

977.00 

8 

249 

987.00 

26 

600 

1,948.00 

22 

189 

87&Q0 

12 

305 

1,180.00 

27 

391 

1.135.00 

23 

97 

88&00 

18 

497 

2,077.00 

28 

765 

2.058.00 

25 

930 

4. 03a  00 

14 

466 

1,854.00 

29 

282 

1,088.00 

26 

820 

1,562.00 

16 

797 

3,296.00 

30 

366 

1,420.00 

27 

825 

1,647.00 

17 

1,149 

4,506.00 

May   1 

647 

1,988.00 

29 

276 

1,064.00 

18 

864 

3,589.00 

2 

274 

1.006.00 

30 

663 

3,111.00 

19 

633 

2,619.00 

4 

292 

1,168.00 

D«,    2 

576 

2,625.00 

20 

253 

1,012.00 

6 

267 

1,028.00 

3 

22 

105.00 

21 

369 

1,454.00 

6 

646 

2,380.00 

4 

147 

677.00 

22 

264 

1,016.00 

7 

262 

1,048.00 

6 

329 

1,771.00 

24 

476 

1,897.00 

8 

160 

640.00 

6 

142 

624.00 

26 

631 

2, 178. 00 

9 

226 

900.00 

7 

201 

96a  00 

26 

739 

2,960.00 

11 

206 

824.00 

9 

659 

8,114.00 

27 

766 

3,203.00 

12 

248 

972.00 

10 

956 

4,61&00 

28 

346 

1,384.00 

13 

287 

1,148.00 

11 

305 

1,500.00 

29 

913 

3,652.00 

14 

226 

900.00 

12 

717 

3,259.00 

Mar.  2 

649 

2,596.00 

16 

11 

44.00 

13 

827 

1,637.00 

8 

1,962 

7,506.00 

16 

677 

2, 67a  00 

14 

660 

2,519.00 

4 

667 

2,652.00 

18 

79 

816.00 

16 

290 

1,537.00 

6 

661 

2,292.00 

19 

237 

1,000.00 

17 

836 

4,936.00 

6 

471 

2,029.00 

20 

162 

666.00 

18 

476 

2,051.00 

7 

661 

2,299.00 

21 

110 

458.00 

19 

169 

856.00 

8 

481 

1,997.00 

22 

124 

660.00 

20 

521 

2,599.00 

10 

764 

3,128.00 

23 

100 

470.00 

21 

665 

3.289.00 

11 

1,202 

4,756.00 

26 

62 

226.00 

28 

487 

2,289.00 

12 

394 

1,676.00 

26 

90 

396.00 

24 

1,M7 

4,740.00 

13 

249 

996.00 

27 

163 

63a  00 

26 

486 

2,298.00 

14 

430 

1,768.00 

28 

87 

348.00 

27 

1,177 

6,591.00 

16 

582 

2,3iaoo 

29 

77 

308.00 

28 

42 

186.00 

17 

801 

3,164.00 

30 

60 

224.00 

80 

770 

3,5R2,00 

18 

556 

2,184.00 

81 

464 

2,135.00 

19 

847 

3,390.00 

WOOD  PUU,  PBINT  PAFEB,  BTO. 
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Detailed  gtatement  thowino  date  of  arrival,  qtumtity,  and  value  of  pulp  toooda  im] 

from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  entered  under  paragraph  699,  at  the  port  o/Ai 

Vt,,from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  iffOff— Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Dat<»  of  aiTival. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1907. 

JanoMy 

V^bfUBiy 

MutOi 

^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

June 

hAj 

Angnst 

floptnnber. 

October 

November 

December 

1908. 

Jaanary 

FebnoffT 

ICarch 

figllv";.::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::: 

Grand  total 


Cordt. 

6,834 
6,665 
4,889 
12,721 
14,707 
12,386 
10,801 
11,803 
10,444 
8,214 
e,M0 
12,349 


«0,884 
11,286 
21,600 
16,207 
6,447 


134,787.00 
29,866.00 
21,381.00 
63,221.00 
68,773.00 
48,886.00 

^,605.00 
9b,682.00 
48,862.00 
85,821.00 
29,429.00 
60,427.00 


47,602.00 
46,697.00 
85,522.00 
69,721.00 
22,486.00 


181,236 


762,706.00 


StTBPOBT  OF  BAST  ALBUBQ,  VT. 

Statement  qfimportatUme  of  unbleached  chemical  wood  pulp  at  the  eubport  of  East  AUnarg, 
Vt,,from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 


Date  of  anrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
▼aluei 

Country  of 
origin. 

Duties 
collected. 

Additional 
par.  393. 

1907. 
]>ceember3 

Pinrnda. 
44,563 
41,393 
42,346 
45,606 
45,967 
87,151 
70,895 
43,036 
76,983 

8819.00 
776.00 
794.00 
832.00 
839.00 
68a  00 

1,603.00 
789.00 

1,411.00 

Ctoada 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

dOi 

88a  12 
74.00 
7&80 
81.63 
82.27 
66.50 

14a  00 
77.03 

137.80 

t6u62 

Decembers ... 

8^10 

Do 

6.22 

Do .• 

6.62 

Do 

6.66 

I>ecember20 

4.68 

I>e(Mm)ber21 ., 

9  84 

Do 

6.30 

I>ecembtf28 

0l49 

Total 

456,039 

8,443.00 

81&24 

66.83 

No  importatSoni  filter  i 


,  printing  paper,  or  pulp  woods. 


2276 


WOOD  FTJhP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
POKT  OP  8WANTON,  VT. 


Statement  of  chemical  wood  pulp  imported  through  the  port  of  SwanUm,  Vt.y  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1907  ^  to  June  /,  1908, 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Country. 

Duty. 

Addltkmal 
duty  under 
provblom 

tonar»- 
graplisags 

1907. 
January  1 

Pounds. 
42,271 
73,000 
38,926 
86,tt.'>4 
47,326 
41,081 
109,847 
78, 495 
75,300 
a5,306 
88,540 
82,168 
79,896 
36,741 
52,400 
36,439 

8844.00 

1, 157. 00 

779.00 

581.00 

87a  00 

725.00 

1,909.00 

l,a')7.00 

1,249.00 

561.00 

1,699.00 

1,762.00 

1,381.00 

634.00 

909.00 

703.00 

Canada 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

f7a45 
121.67 
64.88 
61.09 
7&88 
6&47 
183.06 
830.83 
135l67 
68.84 
147.57 
336.95 
133.16 
61.24 
87.33 
6a73 

|Sl31 

Janufi»7  3 , .  . .  r , 

&90 

Januarys 

4.80 

januar)^ 

4.52 

January  9 

5.83 

January  14 

5.06 

February  1 

13.54 

February  8 

9.57 

February  25 

fli29 

March  23 

4.35 

March  25 

ia90 

April  22 T 

iai2 

May  17  

9l84 

May  24 

4.58 

June  7 

8l46 

November  11 

4.49 

Total 

934,390 

17,128.00 

l,60a8« 

117  50 

NoTB.— Only  chemical  wood  pulp  Imported.     No  importations  of  printing  paper  or  pulp  woods. 

PORT  OP  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

Importations  of  wood  pulp,  mechanically  ground,  imported  from  Canada  and  entered 
at  the  port  of  St,  Albans,  Vt.,  between  January  1,  1907,  and  June  1,  1908. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Additional 


Total. 


1907. 

January  7 

January  9 

January  30 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  17 

February  19 

February  20 

February  21 

September  27 

Octobers 

October? 

1906. 

MarohlT 

March  26 

Total 


Pounds. 
24,000 
46,000 
25.000 
27,500 
30,000 
25.000 
20.000 
30,000 
30,000 
25,000 
51,242 
31,237 
35,700 


148,940 
60,000 


8108.00 
207.00 
113.00 
124.00 
135.00 
113.00 
90.00 
135.00 
135.00 
113.00 
410.00 
250.00 
296.00 


1,661.00 
270.00 


820.00 
38.33 
30.83 
22.93 
25.00 
20.83 
16.67 
26.00 
25.00 
30.83 
42.70 
36.03 
99.75 


13112 
50.00 


O.70 
7.03 
4.97 
5.65 
5.27 
a56 
3.40 
4.88 
a28 
6.13 
6.41 

aoo 

4.46 


ia72 
13.46 


823. 7D 
45.36 
25.80 
28.67 
30.27 
24.38 
19.07 
29.88 
28.28 
3&96 
49.11 
39L98 
3421 


1S4.M 

63.46 


609,619 


4,150.00 


608.01 


85.81 


No  filter  masse,  or  filter  stock,  was  imported  from  Canada  and 
entered  at  the  port  of  St.  Albans^  Vt.,  between  January  1,  1907|  and 
June  1|  1908. 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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ImptJTtatUnu  ofthemical  wood  pulp,  unbleacftedj  imported  from  Canada  and  entered  (U 
the  port  of  St,  Albans,  VU,  between  January  1, 1907,  and  June  1,  1908, 


Dsto. 


Quantity. 


.Value.  . 


Duty. 


Additional 
duty. 


Total. 


1907. 

April  23 

April  25 

liay2 

Mays 

Mayll 

May  15 

May  23 

May  26 

May  27 

May  30 

May  31 

Junes 

Do 

June  4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

June  13 

July6 

July  14 

July  21 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

July  35 

AuiiustS , 

August  14 

August  13 

August  15 

August  21*. 

August  28 

September  12 

October  18 

Do 

October  19 

October  25 

October  29 

Do 

Do 

October  31 

Do 

November  1 , 

Noyember23 

Do 

November  25 

December  4 

December  0 , 

Do 

December  24 

1906 

Januarys 

Do , 

January  14 

February  13 , 

February  14 , 

February  19 , 

February  24 

March  17 , 

AprUG , 

April  13 

Mayl 

May  34 

Total 


Pound: 


27,sas 

1601.00 

41,340 

834.00 

35,346 

563.00 

33,073 

622.00 

42,122 

845.00 

38,394 

609.00 

43,722 

854.00 

46,835 

917.00 

40,646 

801.00 

46,487 

916.00 

42,268 

832.00 

64,434 

911.00 

47,1% 

927.00 

46,882 

919.00 

47,373 

934.00 

43,800 

877.00 

40,151 

792.00 

47,677 

959.00 

43,354 

868.00 

43,506 

841.00 

4^591 

893.00 

45,945 

901.00 

47,185 

927.00 

130,543 

2,570.00 

46,723 

893.00 

48,906 

950.00 

53,940 

1,074.00 

39,403 

772.00 

85,343 

1,665.00 

44,740 

961.00 

47,745 

050.00 

44,316 

948.00 

44,212 

880.00 

44,098 

866.00 

45,778 

942.00 

83,270 

1,624.00 

38,079 

744.00 

38,172 

748.00 

25,614 

696.00 

38,543 

753.00 

37,510 

733.00 

39,092 

765.00 

36,150 

706.00 

0»,648 

1,276.00 

34,010 

616.00 

74,602 

1,453.00 

41,795 

747.00 

34,596 

630.00 

81,824 

1,697.00 

44,671 

815.00 

40,013 

758.00 

41,780 

741.00 

40,001 

713.00 

36,968 

651.00 

39,302 

749.00 

79,700 

1,423.00 

40,981 

763.00 

113.736 

1,005.00 

37,071 

645.00 

43,043 

754.00 

21,450 

261.00 

89,767 

680.00 

t62.56 


58.91 
65.12 
70.20 
63. 9& 
72.87 
7&06 
67.74 
T7.48 
70.45 
77.39 
7&66 
78.14 
78.96 
73.00 
66.93 
79.46 
72.26 
72.57 
75.99 
76.58 
78.64 

217.67 
76.21 
81.51 
89.90 
65.82 

142.24 
74.57 
79.58 
73.86 
73.60 
73.50 
76.30 

13a78 
63.47 
63.62 
50.36 
64.24 
62.52 
65.16 
60.25 

116.06 
66.68 

124.17 
69.60 
67.66 

136.37 
7428 


66.69 
69.63 
66.67 
61.61 
65.50 

132.83 
68.30 

189.56 
61.70 
71.74 
35.75 
66.28 


1463 
6.09 
6.31 
400 
6.19 
473 
6.39 
5.77 
6.01 
6.73 
5.21 
6.72 
6.82 
6.78 
6.84 
6.40 
495 
6.87 
6.34 
6.36 
6.62 
6.66 
6.81 

16.08 
6.63 
6.03 
6.65 
487 

10.62 
6.51 
5.88 
6.40 
6.45 
6.43 
6.64 

10.26 
469 
470 
439 
475 
462 
482 
445 
8.58 
419 
0.18 
6.15 
426 

10.08 
&49 


493 
6.15 
493 
455 
484 
9.82 
6.05 
1401 
4  57 
6.30 
8.83 
490 


167.10 
73.99 
65.22 
50.12 
75.30 
6&72 
7&26 
83.83 
72.76 
83.21 
75.66 
83.11 
84.48 
83.92 
8480 
78.40 
71.87 
85.33 
77.60 
77.87 
8L61 
82.24 
84.46 

233.65 
81.84 
87.64 
96.65 
7a  69 

152.76 
80.06 
85.46 
79.32 
70.14 
78.93 
81.94 

140.04 
68.16 
68.32 
63.75 
68.99 
67.14 
60.97 
6470 

12466 
60.87 

133.35 
74  71 
61.92 

140.45 
70.78 


71.63 
74  78 
71.60 
66.16 
70.34 

142.66 
73.35 

213.57 
66.36 
77.04 
39.58 
71.18 


2,058,933 


66,460.00 


4,048.26 


868.87 


6,317.96 


8278 


WOOD  PULP;  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


iMportaHmu  qf  printing  vaper  importedjwm  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  qf8t.  Aibmu, 
F(.,  between  January  1, 1907,  and  June  1, 1908. 

VALUED  LESS  THAN  2  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Addltloiud 
duty. 


Total. 


1907. 

InxielS 

June  22 

June  26 

June  26 

June  28 

Julyl 

July  3 

July? 

July  25 

Total 


Poundt. 
33,963 
41,570 
87,067 
46,399 
44,663 
43,760 
30,184 
61,182 
38,190 


$628.00 
760.00 
686.00 
858.00 
804.00 
788.00 
668.00 
921.00 
707.00 


8101.89 
124.71 
111.26 
139.20 
133.99 
131.28 
90.66 
153.65 
114.67 


366,998 


6,719.00 


1,101.66 


VALUED  ABOVE  4  CENTS  AND  NOT  ABOVE  6  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


January  11. 


1907. 


Pottfwb. 
375 


819.00 


83.00 


fa09 


13. 09 


Importations  of  pulp  wood  importedfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  of  St,  Albana,  VL^ 
between  January  1, 1907  ^  and  June  1, 1908. 


Date. 

^T 

Value. 

Date. 

t^ 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1907. 
Jao     9 

Cordi. 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
16 
16 
10} 
10 
12 

1? 

20 
16 
10 
24 
10 
16 
9 
13 
13 
10 
11 
13 
13 
10 
24 
10 
10 
12 
9J 
16 
10 
16 
10 
8 
9 
9 
20 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

85a  00 
6a  00 
52.00 
62.00 
48.00 
60.00 
64.00 
46.00 
4a  00 
4&00 
3ft.  on 
40.00 

8a  00 

64.00 

4a  00 

96.00 

4a  00 

64.00 
36.00 
62.00 
62.00 
4a  00 
44.00 
62.00 
52.00 
40.00 
96.00 
45.00 
4a  00 
48.00 
38.00 
64.00 
45.00 
8a  00 
40.00 
32.00 
3a  00 
45.00 

gaoo 

32.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
4a  00 

1907. 
Mar.  14 

Cordt. 
10 

10 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 
9 
8 
10 
20 
10 
8 
8 
24 
12 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
24 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
20 
10 
10 
12 
18 
12 
10 
20 
10 

$40.00 
50.00 
3a  00 

4a  00 

32.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

45.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

32.00 

4a  00 
3a  00 

32.00 
40.00 
80.00 
40.00 
32.00 
32.00 
96.00 
48.00 
60.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
48.00 
40.00 
96.00 
48.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
80.00 
40.00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
48.00 
72.00 
48.00 
40.00 
80.00 
40.00 

1907. 
Apr.  17 

Cordi. 
12 
10 
20 
10 

9 
11 
10 
20 
16 
20 
10 

9 
20 

9 
10 
12 
10 
19 
12 

S» 

20 
20 
20 
18 
20 
10 
10 
20 
10 
18 
20 
10 
20 
20 
18 
10 
24 
20 
10 
20 
10 
24 
10 
20 
10 
10 

$48.00 

15 

14 

19 

4a  00 

30    . 

15 

19 

8a  00 

30 

17 

19 

4a  00 

30 

17 

19 

aaoo 

90 

18 

19 

44.00 

Feb.  8 

20 

20 

4a  00 

M     

23 

21 

oaoo 

a 

24 

21 

64.00 

8         

27 

21 

8a  00 

10 

28 

21 

4a  00 

10 

28 

22 ..... 

36.00 

16 

28 

22 

8a  00 

19 

20 

23 

aaoo 

21 

29 

23 

4a  00 

21 

29 

23 

62.00 

22 

29 

25 

4a  00 

24 

30 

26 

9&00 

24 

81 

26 

6a  00 

24 

31 

26 

42.00 

24 

31 

26 

80.00 

24 

31 

26 

80.00 

24 

31 

26 

8a  00 

24 

Apr.   1 

26 

8a  00 

24 

2 

26 

90.00 

25 

2 

26 

saoo 

27    .. 

2 

26 

4a  00 

27 

2 

27 

4a  00 

28 

3 

28 

loaoo 

28 

3 

28 

50.00 

28 

3 

28 

90.00 

Mar.  2 

3 

28 

80.00 

2 

4 

28 

4a  00 

3 

4 

28 

8a  00 

3         .  .. 

4 

29 

saoo 

3 

12 

29 

90.00 

fi 

12 

29 

4a  00 

6 

16 

29 

96.00 

6 

16 

29 

saoo 

9 

16 

30 

4a  00 

to 

16 

30 

saoo 

12 

16 

May  1 

4a  00 

12 

16 

1..:;.:::: 

9a  00 

12 

16 

1 

4a  00 

12 

17 

1 

saoo 

12           .  . 

17 

2 

4a  00 

12 

17 

2 

40.00 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


2279 


ImpoftaHont  of  pulp  wood  imporUdfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  ofSt  Albans,  Vt,^ 
between  January  i,  1907^  and  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 


Data. 

*iT 

Value. 

Date. 

^T 

Value. 

Date. 

X: 

Value. 

1907. 
Mat  2 

CmiM. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
19 
10 
10 
10 
18 

£ 

20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
18 
10 
20 
20 
20 
12 

'J» 

9 
20 
10 
20 
20 
10 
9 
10 
10 
9 
10 
20 
9 
9 
10 
24 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
16 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
12 
10 
20 
10 
10 
8 
8 
8 

IS 

10 
10 
20 
20 
9 
8 
10 

14a  00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
6a  00 
4a  00 

95.00 

6a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
oaoo 
4a  00 
8a  00 

80.00 

saoo 
4a  00 
4a  00 

45.00 

6a  00 
oaoo 

50.00 
80.00 

saoo 
saoo 

48.00 

4a  00 

45.00 
4&00 

saoo 

40.00 
80.00 
80.00 

4a  00 

36.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

45.00 
40.00 

saoo 

45.00 
45.00 

4a  00 

96.00 
80.00 

4a  00 

40.00 

4a  00 
saoo 
4a  00 
6a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 

80.00 
60.00 

4a  00 

60.00 
80.00 
64.00 
40.00 
45.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
60.00 
40.00 
80.00 

6a  00 

40.00 
82.00 
22.00 
32.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
6a  00 
4a  00 

80.00 

8a  CO 

46l00 
3100 

6a  00 

1907. 
May26 

Cmdt. 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
10 

9 
12 
10 
20 
10 
14 

9 
20 
10 
20 
20 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
12 
18 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
20 
20 
19 

9 
12 
10 

9 
10 

14 
12 
17 
17 
10 
17 
12 
10 

9 
10 

9 

9 
10 
14 
18 
20 
10 
14 

9 
20 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
20 
10 

f4aoo 

60.00 

saoo 
4a  00 

40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
60.00 
80.00 

saoo 

40.00 
47.00 
60.00 
40.00 

saoo 

45.00 

6a  00 
saoo 

100.00 
60.00 

100.00 
80.00 

4a  00 

40.00 
47.00 
40.00 

4a  00 

60.00 
94.00 
60.00 
45.00 
60.00 
40.00 
60.00 
4&00 
40.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
95.00 
45.00 
59.00 
40.00 
36.00 
40.00 
62.00 
80.00 
69.00 
59.00 
83.00 
83  00 
51.00 
83.00 
69.00 
40  CO 
36.00 
46.00 
36.00 
45.00 
60.00 
60.00 
94.00 
80.00 
40.00 
69.00 
36.00 

loaoo 

40.00 
80.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 

100.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
95.00 

100.00 

4a  00 

1907. 
Jii2ie28 

Corit. 

10 

10 

lA 

20 

10 

14 

20 

10 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

18 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

18 

8 

16 

10 

16 

10 

20 

10 

12 

12 

14 

12 

12 

9 

9 

10 

40 

12 

12 

10 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

14 

14 

12 

10 

10 

12 

14 

14 

14 

9 

9 

14 

12 

12 

9 

14 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12/ 

12 

15 

8 

9 

9 

12 

9 

9 

14 

8 

14 

9 

150,00 

^  I::::::::; 

^S::::;:::: 

29 

60.00 

2    . 

26 

July  1 

60  00 

2 

26 

80.00 

2 

26 

65.00 

2 

26 

60.00 

2 

26 

80.00 

1 

80 

55.00 

1 

30 

50  00 

4 

30 

40.00 

4 

30 

7and8... 

100  00 

6 

30 

60  00 

4  and  5... 

30 

10 

65.00 

5 

30 

10 

47  00 

6 

30 

10 

50.00 

fi 

30 

10 

40.00 

6 

30 

10 

40.00 

5 

31 

11 

99  00 

6 

Jane  1 

11 

55.00 

6 

2 

11  

55  00 

6 *... 

2 

13 

8a  00 

6 

2 

14  

55.00 
55.00 
99  00 

6 

2 

15 

7 

2 

16     .     .. 

7 

2 

18 

32.00 

9 

2 

18 

64.00 

9 

8 

18 

56.00 

9 

8 

23 

64.00 

9 

3 

23 

60.00 

9 

8 

23 - 

90  00 

9 

3 

23 

66  00 

10 

3 

23 

66  00 

10 

3 

23 

69  00 

10 

6 

23 

77.00 

10 

6 

23    .    . 

6a  00 

12 

6 

23 

66.00 

12 

6 

23           .  . 

49  00 

13 

7 

23 

47.00 

13 

9 

24    .  ... 

40  00 

13 

9 

25 

220.00 

15 

9 

25 

66  00 

16 

11 

25 

66.00 

16 

13 

25 

65.00 

16 

13 

25 

36  00 

16 

13 

25    . 

65.00 

16 

13 

25 

6a  00 

16 

14...'. 

25     

49.00 

16 

15 

26 

49  OO 

16 

17 

26  

77.00 

16 

17 

26 

77  00 

17 

17 

26 

66.00 

18 

17 

26 

50.00 

18 

17 

26 

60.00 

18 

17 

28     . 

66.00 

18 

17 

28 

77.00 

19 

17 

28 

77.00 

19 

17 

28 

77.00 

19 

17 

28     

49.00 

19 

17 

28 

40.00 

19 

18 

30 

77.00 

19 

18 

30 

66.00 

19 

19 

30 

66.00 

19 

19.    .. 

30 

49.00 

19 

19 

30 

77.00 

20 

19 

30           .  . 

40.00 

20 

20 

30 

49.00 

20 

20 

30    

oaoo 

21 

20 

30 

66.00 

22 

21 

30    

66.00 

22 

21 

30 

6a  00 

22 

21 

30  

75.00 

22 

21 

30 

32.00 

22 

22 

30 

49.00 

23 

28 

30 

40.00 

23 

27 

30 

66.00 

24 

27... 

30  

49.00 

24 

27 

30 

49.00 

24. 

27 

30 

77.00 

24. 

27 

80 

32.00 

25 

27 

31 

77.00 

25 

28 

Aug.  1 

saoo 

2280 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Importations  ofrnilp  wood  importedfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  of  St,  Albans,  Vt,^ 
hetween  Jantuxry  1, 1907,  and  June  i,  1908 — Continued. 


Date. 

•?8r 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

*^ 

Valna. 

1907. 
Aoff.    1 

Cords, 
9 
9 
10 
10 
9 

14 
12 
14 
14 
12 
14 
14 
9 
12 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
14 
14 
9 
12 
14 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
14 
12 
14 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
14 
14 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

$30.00 
36.00 
50.00 
65.00 
49.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
49.00 
66.00 
49.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
77.00 
66.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
49.00 
66.00 
77.00 
40.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
66.00 
77.00 
66.00 
77.00 
49.00 
49.00 
49.00 
49.00 
49.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
66.00 
56.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
77.00 
66.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
49.00 
49.00 
40.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
66  00 
65.00 
66.00 
66.00 

1907. 
Aue.  19 

CordM. 
14 
14 

0 

9 
12 

9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
12 

9 

9 
12 

9 
12 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 

9 

9 
12 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
12 

9 
12 
12 

9 
12 
10 
12 
12 

9 
14 
12 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

9 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
12 
10 
14 

9 
14 
14 
12 
12 
14 

9 
12 

9 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
14 
12 

0 

•77.00 
77.00 
49.00 
49.00 
66.00 
49.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
77.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
48.00 
49.00 
66.00 
49.00 
66.00 
77.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
49  00 
49.00 
66.00 
60.00 
60.00 
49.00 
5600 
55.00 
65.00 
66.00 
49.00 
66.00 
66.00 
48.00 
66.00 
55.00 
66.00 
66.00 
49.00 
77.00 
66.00 
77.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
48.00 
65.00 
65.00 
61.00 
65.00 
6&00 
66  00 
6&00 
60.00 
66.00 
50.00 
77.00 
49.00 
77.00 
77.00 
66.00 
66.00 
77.00 
50.00 
66.00 
49.00 
77.00 
66.00 
77.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
66.00 
49.00 

1907. 
Aug.  25 

26 

26 

26 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

28 

28 

26 

26 

28 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

28 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

Sept.    1 

l'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

CordM. 
12 
14 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
12 
14 
14 
14 
12 
0 
14 
10 
9 
0 
9 
8 
14 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
0 
10 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
9 
9 
0 
10 
12 
10 
10 

la 

10 

IS 

IS 

I66lOO 

^  i:::::::.. 

19 

19 

19 

77.00 

1 

6600 

1 

6600 

5 

19 

60.00 

5 

19 

60.00 

5 

19 

6a  00 

5 

19 

6a  00 

5 

19 

60.00 

5 

19 

60.00 

6 

19 

65k  00 

6 

19 

66.00 

G       

19 

6&00 

6 

19 

6600 

6 

19 

5600 

6 

19 

fiaoo 

6 

19 

66.00 

6 

19 

77.00 

6 

19 

77.00 

6 

19 

77.00 

6 

19 

6&00 

6 

19 

49.00 

6 

19 

77.00 

6 

19 

65.00 

6 

19 

40.00 

6 

19 

49.00 

0 

19 

49.00 

6. 

20 

44.00 

6 

20 

77.00 

6 

20 

6&00 

6 

21 

65l00 

9 

21 

06.00 

9 

21 

22 

66.00 

9 

6600 

9 

22 

65lOO 

9 

22 

6600 

9 

22 

22 

65l00 

9 

65.00 

S:: 

22 

^00 

9 

22 

55,00 

9 

22 

50.00 

9 

22 

77.00 

9 

22 

77  00 

10 

22 

77.00 

u 

22 

77  00 

11 

22 

66.00 

11 

22 

66.00 

11 

22 

66.00 

11 

22 

66.00 

11 

22 

66.00 

11... 

22 

06lOO 

11 

22 

22 

06lOO 

11... 

eaoo 
6a  00 

11 

22 

11.. 

22 

6&00 
49.00 

oaoo 

6600 
55,00 

11 !  . 

22 

12 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

12 

14 

14. 

14 

5600 
66.00 

oaoo 
saoo 

6600 
77.00 
77.00 

6a  00 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

oaoo 

14 

oaoo 

14 

49.00 
40.00 

14 

14... 

49.00 
60.00 

14 

14 

72.00 

6600 

14...     . 

15 

6a  00 

16...     . 

6a  00 

16 

6a  00 

19 

oaoo 

19 

aaoo 

WOOD  PUI4P,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETO. 
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Importatiom  ofmUp  wood  importedfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  of  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
between  January  1, 1907,  and  June  1, 1905— Continued. 


Date. 

^IT 

Value. 

Dale. 

ttr 

Value. 

Date. 

t^r 

Vehie. 

1907. 

Cordt, 

1907. 

Corit. 

1907. 

Cwrd: 

Bepl.  2 

14 

•77.00 

Sept.  9 

12 

t66L00 

Sept.  22 

10 

$66.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

9 

14 

77.00 

22 

10 

55.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

9 

9 

6a  00 

22 

10 

55.00 

2 

9 

49.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

22 

10 

65.00 

2 

9 

49.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

22 

10 

65.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

9 

10 

55.00 

22 

10 

65.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

2 

10 

55.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

2 

10 

65.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

23 ;.. 

14 

77.00 

2 

10 

55.00 

9 

9 

50.00 

23 

9 

49.00 

2 

10 

66.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

r. 

10 

5&00 

9 

10 

55.00 

23 

12 

6&00 

2 

10 

55.00 

10 

10 

60.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

3 

» 

49.00 

10 

10 

55.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

3 

12 

66.00 

10 

10 

55.00 

23 

14 

77.00 

8 

9 

60.00 

11 

10 

65.00 

23 

9 

49.00 

3 

10 

55.00 

12 

10 

55.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

3 

10 

55.00 

12 

10 

55.00 

23 

10 

66.09 

4 

10 

5&00 

12 

10 

55.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

4 

10 

55.00 

12 

10 

55.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

4 

10 

5&00 

13 

9 

49.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

4 

10 

65.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

23 

9 

49.00 

4 

10 

56.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

4 

10 

5&00 

13 

14 

77.00 

24 

14 

77.00 

4 

10 

55.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

24 

9 

49.00 

4 

10 

55.00 

13 

14 

77.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

4 

10 

55.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

24 

10 

66.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

13 

10 

65.00 

24 

10 

66.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

13 

10 

66.00 

24 

10 

55.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

13 

10 

66.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

13 

14 

77.00 

26 

0 

49.00 

4 

9 

49.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

26 

12 

661 00 

4 

14 

77.00 

13 

9 

60.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

4 

14 

77.00 

13 

14 

77.00 

26 

14 

77.00 

4 

12 

6&00 

14 

10 

55.00 

26 

12 

O&OO 

4 

9 

49.00 

15 

10 

50.00 

26 

14 

77.00 

4 

9 

49.00 

15 

10 

50.00 

26 

10 

66.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

15 

10 

50.00 

26 

10 

5&00 

4 

9 

49.00 

15 

10 

50.00 

26 

10 

56i00 

4 

12 

66.00 

15 

10 

60.00 

26 

10 

5&00 

4 

12 

C6.00 

15 

10 

50.00 

26 

10 

56i00 

4 

12 

77.00 

15 

10 

60.00 

26 

10 

65.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

•  16 

9 

50.00 

26 

10 

65.00 

4 

14 

77.00 

16........ 

12 

66.00 

26 

10 

6a  00 

4 

9 

50  00 

16 

9 

60.00 

26 

10 

65.00 

4 

12 

66  00 

16 

9 

50.00 

26 

10 

65.00 

4 

14 

77.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

4 

12 

60.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

29 

14 

77.00 

4 

10 

55.00 

16 

9 

50.00 

29 

14 

77.00 

5 

10 

55  00 

1« 

14 

77.00 

29 

14 

77.00 

5 

10 

55.00 

IG 

12 

66.00 

29 

14 

77.00 

6 

10 

55.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

29 

14 

77.00 

5 

10 

•    66.00' 

16 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

5 

10 

65  00i 

16 

9 

60.00 

29 

12 

6a  00 

6 

10 

45.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

7 

0 

49.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

16 

10 

55.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

7 

9 

50.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

7 

9 

50.00 

20 

14 

77.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

7 

9 

49.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

7 

9 

49.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

29 

9 

49.00 

7 

10 

55.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

29 

9 

49.00 

7 

14 

77.00 

20 

10 

55.00 

29 

10 

55.00 

7 

14 

77.00 

20 

10 

55.00 

29 

10 

55.00 

7 

14 

77.00 

20 

10 

50.00 

30 

10 

50.00 

7 

14 

77.00 

20 

10 

55.00 

30 

10 

55.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

55.00 

30 

10 

60.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

55.00 

Oct.     2 

14 

77.00 

7 

10 

65.00 

20 

10 

55.00 

2 

10 

65.00 

7 

10 

55.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

2 

10 

65.00 

7 

10 

56.00 

20 

9 

49.00 

2 

10 

65.00 

7 

10 

55.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

2 

10 

55.00 

7 

10 

56  00 

20 

12 

66.00 

3 

10 

50.00 

7 

10 

55  00 

20 

12 

66.00 

3 

.  10 

60.00 

7 

10 

55  00 

20 

10 

60.00 

4 

10 

50.00 

7 

9 

50  00 

20 

10 

60.00 

4 

10 

50.00 

0 

10 

5&00 

20 

16 

68.00 

4 

10 

55.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

22 

14 

77.00 

4 

10 

55.00 

9 

12] 

66.00 

22 

-     9 

49  00 

4 

10 

65.00 

0 

14l 

77.00 

22 

10 

40.00 

6 

14 

.  77.00 

401OT- 

-No.  a 

H— 08- 

—2 
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ImpoTtaJiionM  ofvulp  toood  importedfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  the  jkH  of  Si.  ATbani^  VL^ 
oeiween  January  i,  1907^  and  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 


Date. 

Qaan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

liir 

Value. 

1907. 
Oct.  6 

Cordt. 
14 

9 
14 

9 
12 
14 

9 
12 
•     9 
12 
12 
12 
14 

9 
14 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
14 

9 
14 
12 
14 
14 
14 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
14 
14 
14 
10 
12 
14 

9 
10 

0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

0 
10 
14 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

877.00 
49.00 
77.00 
49.00 
66.00 
77.00 
49.00 
66.00 
49.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.  CO 
77.00 
49.00 
77.00 
65.00 
40.  CO 
55.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
77.00 
49.00 
77.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
77.00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
90.00 
55.00 
72.00 
77.00 
45.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
66.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
56.00 
66.00 
60.00 
55.00 
60.00 
66.00 

1907. 
NOT.24 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
18 
10 
13 
12 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
9 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
12 
10 

10 
13 
9 
9 
0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
12 
11 
8 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
50 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

160.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
99.00 
60.00 
75.00 
66.00 
45.00 
55.00 
83.00 
55.00 
60.00 
69.00 
65.00 
75.00 
75.00 
66.00 
75.00 
55.00 
60.00 
84.00 
60.00 
60.00 
72.00 
60.00 

65.00 
65.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
35.00 

eaoo 

60.00 
45.00 

5a  00 

65.00 
60.00 
55.00 

4a  00 
6a  00 

70.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 

50.00 
66.00 
65.00 
60.00 
65.00 

iiaoo 

46.00 
65.00 
66.00 
6a  00 

eaoo 
oaoo 

65.00 
275.00 

oaoo 

60.00 
65.00 
66.00 
65.00 
66.00 
66.00 

1908. 
Feb.  24 

Cordt. 
10 
60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
11 
8 

lOi 
15 
13 

9 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
80 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

166.00 

5 

24 

25 

275.00 

5* 

30 

25 

5&00 

6 

Dec  2 

25 

66.00 

5 

3 

25 

65w00 

6     .  ..  . 

3 

25 

65.00 

5 

3 

25 

6Sw00 

5 

5 

25 

65.00 

6 

5 

25 

65l00 

5 

10 

25 

65.00 

6 

10 

25 

65.00 

5 

10 

25 

65.00 

5 

11 

25 

4&00 

6 

11 

25 

65.00 

6  .     .     .. 

12 

25 

60.00 

5 

14 

25 

80.00 

5        .     .. 

14 

25 

63.00 

7 

7......... 

14 

25 

76.00 

14 

25 

66.00 

7 

14 

26 

65.00 

7 

14 

25 

46.00 

7 

17 

26 

45  00 

10 

19 

26 

IOSlOO 

10 

19 

26 

65.00 

10 

19 

26 

6&00 

10 

20 

26 

56.00 

10 

20 

26 

65k  00 

10 

23 

26 

65.00 

10 

23.. 

26 

5&00 

10 

1908. 

Jan.   6 

26      

66.00 

10 

26 

65.00 

12 

27 

220.00 

12 

14 

27 

55.00 

13 

14 

27 

55.00 

13  ..  . 

14 

27 

65.00 

13 

16 

18 

27      

55.00 

13 

27 

66  00 

13 

18 

27 

6600 

13 

18 

27 

56.00 

13 

18 

28    

22a  00 

13 

20 

28 

165.00 

13 

21 

28 

eaoo 

13 

25 

28 

oaoo 

13 

25 

28 

66.00 

13 

25 

28 

65.00 

13 

81 

28 

6&00 

13 

31 

28 

66.00 

13 

Feb.   1 

28 

66.00 

13 

1 

28 

65.00 

15 

1 

Mir    ? 

aaoo 

5a  00 

15 

10 

2 

15 

ii: 

2 

6a  00 

16 

11 

2" 

6a  00 

16 

11 

2 

5a  00 

16 

11 

2 

66.00 

18 

11 

2 

6SlOD 

18 

11 

2 

66.00 

18 

13 

2 

66.00 

18 

15 

2 

66.00 

10 

17 

2 

66k  00 

30 

17 

2      . 

60.00 

90 

17 

2 

6a  00 

21 

17 

2 

6a  00 

24 

18 

2 

6a  00 

24 

18 

2 

6a  00 

24 

19 

2 

6a  00 

25 

19 

2    .  . 

5a  00 

26 

19 

2 

65.00 

26 

19 

3 

66,00 

29 

19 

3 

66.00 

29 

19 

3 

66.00 
6&00 

29 

19 

3 

Mot.  1 

19 

3 

66.00 

6 

20 

3. 

66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66wQ0 

8 

20 

3 

9 

22 

3 

11 

22 

8 

16 

22 

3 

66.00 
6&00 
6&tt 

19 

22 

a 

S3 

24 

i" '::::; 
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MfMrtaHom  o/mdp  wood  importedfrom  Canada  (^  VL, 

between  Janvary  1, 1907,  and  June  1, 190^— Continued. 


Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

1908. 
Mat.  3 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

S55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 

oaoo 

55.00 
60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
165.00 
70.00 
70.00 
50.00 
56.00 
5a  00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
40.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
fiO.OO 
50.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
50.00 
60.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
65.00 
65.00 
5a  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
50.00 
66.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
70.00 
65.00 
90.00 
65.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
65.00 
66.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
56.00 
40.00 

1906. 
Marl?  . 

CordM. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
Of 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

840.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
40.00 

4a  00 

05.00 
60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
50.00 
£0.00 
50.00 
65.00 
65.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
34.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
56.00 
66.00 
60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 
65.00 
60.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
60.00 
6a  CO 
60  00 

6a  00 

65.00 
65.00 
65.  CO 
66.00 
5&00 
65.00 
5&00 
56.00 
7a  00 

oaoo 

1908. 
Mar.^ 

CordB. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
9 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
70 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

85&00 

5ol00 

3 

17 

28 

3 

17 

28. 

55,00 

3 

17 

26 

6&00 

3 

17 

26 

56.00 

8 

17 

26 

6&00 

8 

17 

26 

55.00 

3 

17 

26 

aauo 

3 

19 

26 

72.00 

4 

19 

26 

41  00 

4 

19 

26. 

50.00 

4 

19 

27 

65.00 

4 

19 

27. 

65.00 

6 

19 

27 

65.00 

6 

19 

27. 

55,00 

6 

19 

27 

65.00 

6 

19 

27.. 

55,00 

6 

19 

27 

55,00 

6 

19 

27. 

65.00 

7 

19 

27 

55,00 

7 

19 

28.  . 

65.00 

7 

19 

28 

55,00 

7 

19 

28.. 

6&00 

7 

19 

29 

72.00 

7 

21 

29.  .  . 

72.00 

7 

21 

29 

50.00 

7 

21 

29    . 

385.00 

7 

21 

29 

55,00 

7 

21 

29.  . 

55.00 

9 

21 

30 

50  00 

9 

21 

30. 

5a  00 

9 

21 

30 

50.00 

9 

21 

31. 

55l00 

9 

21 

31 

55,00 

Q 

21 

31 

55,  (X) 

9 

23 

31 

7a  00 

9 

23 

31 

7a  00 

9 

23 

31 

7a  00 

9 

23 

31 

00.00- 

9 

23 

31 

60  00 

9 

23 

31 

50.00 

9 

23 

31 

50.00 

9 

23 

31 

50.00 

9 

23 

31 

55i00 

10 

23 

31 

55,00 

10 

24 

31 

5&00 

10 

24 

31 

55.00 

10 

24 

31 

55.00 

10 

24 

31 

55.00 

10 

24 

81 

55.00 

11 

24 

31 

65.00 

5a  00 

11 

24 

31 

n 

24 

31 

50  00 

u 

24 

31 

£aoo 

11 

24 

31 

65.00 

14 

24 

31 

55.00 

14 

24 

81    . 

65.00 

14 

24 

81 

60  00 

14 

24 

31 

75.00 

14 

24 

31 

55.00 
55.00 

14 

24 

31 

14 

24 

31 

65.00 

14 

24 

31 

55.00 

14 

24 

Aur.   1 

60  00 

14 

24 

^    1 

60  00 

14 

24 

1.  .    .. 

65.00 

14 

26 

1 

55.00 

14 

25 

1 

5&00 

14. 

25 

1 

55,00 

14 

26 

3 

70  00 

14 

25 

2 

70.00 

14 

25 

2 

70  00 

14. 

25 

2 

55.00 

14 

25 

2 

50  00 

14. 

25 

2 

65.00 

14 

25 

2 

66.00 

14 

25 

2 

6a  00 

16 

25 

2 

60.00 

16 

26 

2.         .  . 

50.00 

17 

26 

2 

5a  00 

2284 


WOOD  PULP,  FBIHT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


ImporUUUnu  ofptdp  wood  imported  from  Canada  andenteredat  the  port  of  St.  Albans,  Vt^ 
oetween  January  1,  1907,  and  June  l,1908—Contia\ied. 


Date. 

%T 

Value. 

Date. 

*Sr 

Value. 

Date. 

'^ 

Value. 

1MB. 
Apr    2 

Cardt. 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
lOi 
12 
0 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 

u 

8 

,? 

10 
9 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$55.00 
72.00 
55.00 
56l00 
55.00 
55.00 
5&00 
55.00 
63.00 
72.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
5a  00 
72.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
70.00 
7a  00 

7a  00 
7a  00 

55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 

60.00 

oaoo 
6a  00 
aaoo 
6a  00 

55.00 
28a  00 

14a  00 
14a  00 

50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
56.00 
55.00 
65.00 
5&00 
56.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
72.00 
55.00 
55.00 
48.00 
38.00 
60.00 
7a  00 
45.00 

eo.oo 

60.00 
165.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
60.00 
55.00 
280.00 
7a  00 

7a  00 

220.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 

1908. 
Adf.  10 

Cordt. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
40 

160.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
60.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 

165.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 

eaoo 

55.00 
55.00 
60.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
56.00 
55.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
72.00 
.    55.00 
55.00 
220.00 

1908. 
AT>r.  15 

CwdM. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
lOi 

1? 

10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
70 
30 
70 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 

iSSwQO 

2 

^  lo::::::::: 

^  iS::::::::: 

S6w00 

3          .  . 

10 

15 

56uOO 

3 

10 

15 

55.00 

3 

10 

15 

65.00 

3 

10 

16 

6a  00 

3 

10 

16 

5a  00 

4 

10 

16 

6a  00 

4 

10 

16 

6a  00 

4 

10 

16      .... 

6a  00 

4 

10 

16 

6a  00 

4      -     .  . 

10 

16         .  .. 

6a  00 

4 

10 

16 

6a  00 

4 

10 

16        ..     . 

6a  00 

4 

10 

16 

6a  00 

4    

10 

16      

5a  00 

4 

10 

16 

saoo 

4 

10 

16 

S6w00 

5 

10 

16 

6a  00 

5 

10 

16 

66.00 

6 

10 

16 

53.00 

5 

10 

16 

aaoo 

6 

10 

16 

eaoo 

6 

11 

16 

aaoo 

6 

11 

16         .  . 

5a  00 

6 

11 

17 

65.00 

6 

11 

17      . 

iiaoo 

6 

11 

17 

65l00 

6 

11 

17    

66l00 

0 

n 

17 

66.00 

6 

11 

17 

5a  00 

6 

11 

17 

iiaoo 

6 

11 

17 

55.00 

7 

11 

17 

66.00 

7.  . 

11 

17 

55.00 

7 

13 

17 

65.00 

7 

13 

17 

5a  00 

7 

13 

17 

6a  00 

7 

13 

17 

5a  00 

7 

13 

17 

5a  00 

7 

13 

18 

iiaoo 

7 

13 

18 

385.00 

7 

13 

18 

16&00 

7 

13 

18 

43a  00 

7 

13 

18 

5a  00 

7 

13 

18    

5a  00 

7 

13 

18 

6a  00 

7 

13 ,.. 

18 

5a  00 

7 

13 

18 

5a  00 

7 

13 

18    

5a  00 

7 

13 

13 

18 

60.00 

7 

18 

5a  00 

7 

13 

18 

6a  00 

7 

13::..::::. 

18 

6a  00 

7 

13 

18 

6a  00 

7 

13 

18 

5a  00 

7 

13 

18 

oaoo 

7 

13:.:...:.. 

18 

6a  00 

7 

13 

18 

aaoo 

7 

13 

18 

oaoo 

8 

14 

18 

eaoo 

8 

14 

18 

60.00 

8        ...  . 

14 

18 

5a  00 

8 

14 

18 

oaoo 

8 

14 

18 

55i.00 

9 

14 

18 

65.00 

9 

14 

18 

65.00 

9 

14 

18 

55.00 

9 

14 

18 

6a  00 

9 

14 

18 

66.00 

9 

14 

18 

eaoo 

10. 

H 

18 

65.00 

10 

14 

18 

eaoo 

10 

14 

18 

5&00 

10 

14 

18 

eaoo 

10 

14 

18 

66.00 

10 

14 

18 

56lOO 

10 

14 

18 

55.00 

10 

14 

18 

5&00 

10 

15 

W 

llOuOO 

WOOD  PUIiP,  WtINT  PAPEB,  ETC, 


2286 


Importatiofu  ofmUp  wood  importedfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  the  ^prrt  ofSt,  Albania  Vi,, 
between  January  1,  1907,  and  June  1, 190«— Contmuea. 


Dtte. 

^ 

Value. 

Date. 

"iT 

Value. 

Date. 

Xr 

Value. 

1908. 
Apr.  19 

CmiM. 
40 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

to 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
50 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$220.00 
46.00 
66.00 
5a  00 
50.00 
66.00 
6&00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
6&00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
50.00 
5a  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
66.00 
50.00 
56.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5000 
66.00 
66.00 
5a  00 

5a  00 
6a  00 
3oaoo 

60.00 

5a  00 

66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
65.00 
66.00 
65.00 
66.00 
56.00 
5&00 
65.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 
72.00 
56.00 
5&00 
66.00 
55.00 
165.00 
22a  00 
56.00 
66.00 
56.00 
50.00 
5a  00 

5a  00 
5a  00 

66.00 
66.00 

iiaoo 

66.00 
60.00 
56.00 

uaoo 

66.00 
6&00 

6a  00 

6&00 
55.00 
65l00 
55.00 
5&00 
5&00 

1908. 
Apr.  24 

Cmd8, 
10 
10 
20 
10 
20 
60 
60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
lOi 

lo' 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
60 
110 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1» 

10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$56.00 

6&00 

iiaoo 

56.00 

uaoo 

276.00 
36a  00 
60.00 
86.00 
46.00 
56.00 
50.00 
50  00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
5000 
5000 
66.00 
56.00 
56.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
66.00 
66.00 
55.00 
66.00 
66.00 
56.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65l00 
65.00 
5000 
5000 
5000 
50  00 
60.00 
56.00 
65.00 
33a  00 
606.00 

uaoo 

55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
6a  00 
65.00 

uaoo 
uaoo 
uaoo 

6000 
56.00 
66.00 
56.00 
56.00 
50.00 
66.00 
5000 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 
56.00 
65.00 
65l00 
65.00 
66.00 
65.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
56.00 
55.00 
56.00 

1906. 

Apr.  27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

•  IJ:::::::: 

27 

7! 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

80 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

80 

30 

May    1 

Cordi, 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
100 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$66.00 

65.00 
65.00 
5SuOO 
65.00 
5a  00 
50.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 

5a  00 

19.:::.::.: 

24 

19 

25 

20 

25 

20 

25 

20 

26 

20 

26 

20 

25         .  . 

20 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

90 

26..       .. 

5a  00 

65000 

uaoo 

20 

26 

20 

25 

20 

25 

65.00 

6a  00 

20 

25 

20 

26 

50.00 

21 

26 

66.00 

21 

26 

50.00 
55  00 

21 

25 

21 

25 

60  00 

21 

25 

50.00 

21 

25 

50.00 

21 

25 

5a  00 

21 

25 

50.00 

21 

25 

66.00 

21 

25 

50.00 

21 

25 

65.00 

21 

26 

66.00 

21 

26 

50.00 

21 

25 

50.00 

21 

26 

5a  00 

21 

25 

50.00 

22 

25 

50.00 

22 

25 

22a  00 

22 

25 

66.00 

22 

25 

5a  00 

22 

25 

50  00 

22 

26 

55:00 

22 

26 

50.00 

22. 

26 

66.00 

22 

26 

166.00 
66.00 

22 

26 

23 

26 

66.00 

5a  00 

28 

26 

23 

26 

66.00 

23 

26 

66.00 

23. 

26 

46.00 

23 

26 

60.00 

28 

27 

5a  00 

23 

27 

5a  00 

23. 

27 

65.00 

23 

27 

66.00 

23 

27 

56.00 

23 

27 

50.00 

23 

27 

5a  00 

23 

27 

66.00 

23 

27 

56.00 

23 

27 

66.00 

23 

27 

66.00 

23 

27 

65.00 

23 

27 

65.00 

23 

27 

16.00 

23 

27 

66.00 

83 

27 

66.00 

23 

27 

66.00 

24 

27 

65.00 

24 

27 

•66.00 

24.. 

27 

50.00 

24 

27 

50.00 

24 

27 

65.00 

24 

27 

120.00 

24 

27 

5000 

24. 

27 

50.no 

24. 

27 

50.00 

24. 

27 

50.00 

24. 

27 

5a  00 

24 

27 

66.00 

24 

27 

66.00 

24. 

27 

66.00 

2286 
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Importationi  of  mdp  wood  importedfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  the  j)ort  ofSL  AUxau,  Vi., 
oetween  Janiuxry  1, 1907,  and  June  i,  1908 — Continued. 


Date. 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Date. 

IT 

Value. 

Date. 

^tur 

Value. 

1908. 
Met   1 

Cwdi. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
90 
60 
30 
150 
100 
40 
60 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

S55.00 

60.00 

60.00 

65.00 

65.00 

66.00 

65.00 

60.00 

60.00 

65.00 

110.00 

60.00 

495.00 

275.00 

166.00 

825.00 

650.00 

240.00 

300.00 

200.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

6a  00 

60.00 

6a  00 

65l00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
6a  00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
46.00 
65.00 
65.00 
60.00 
65.00 
50.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
65.00 
60.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 

1906. 
Ifay   7 

Corda. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
80 
10 
80 
20 
30 
80 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
40 
80 
20 
10 
M) 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
90 
40 
80 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
60 
60 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 

850.00 
65.00 
65.00 
6a  00 

165.00 
65.00 

440.00 

iiaoo 

165.00 

165.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 

800.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
5.5.00 

220.00 

iiaoo 
iiaoo 

55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
200.00 
150.00 
100.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
65.00 
220.00 
60.00 
60.00 
45.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
72.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
495.00 
220.00 

la-s-oo 

65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65,00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
55.00 
6.'>.00 
830.00 
275.00 

iiaoo 

65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 

1908. 
May  11 

Cento. 
10 
10 

.10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

110 
40 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 

110 
10 

ISSlOO 

^  i::::::::: 

^  7:::::::;; 

^ii::::::::: 

66.00 

1    . ... 

7 

11 

55.00 

1 

7 

11 

65.00 

1 

7 

11 

65.00 

1 

7 

11 

65.00 

1 

7 

11 

65.00 

1 

7 

11 

65.00 

1 

7 

11 

65.00 

1 

7 

11 

65.00 

2 

7 

11 

65.00 

2      

7 

11 

6&00 

4 

7 

11 

6a  00 

4  

7 

11 

5a  00 

5 

7 

11 

60.00 

5 

7 

12 

13 

65.00 

6 

7 

6a  00 

6 

8 

13 

1      6Sl00 

6      ..  .  . 

8 

13 

66.00 

6 

8 

14 

'      65.00 

6 

8 

14 

65.00 

6 

8 

14 

1      65.00 

6 

8 

14 

6a  00 

6 

8 

15 

606l00 

6 

8 

15 

2oaoo 

6 

8 

15 

340.00 

6 

8 

15 

6SlOO 

6 

8 

15 

66.00 

5 

8 

15 

5&00 

6 

8 

15 

6a  00 

6 

8 

15 

6SlOO 

6 

8 

15 

65.00 

6 

8 

15 

6a  00 

6 

8 

16 

60.00 

6 

8 

15 

6a  00 

'       5 

8 

15 

66.00 

6 

8 

15 

66.00 

6 

8 

iS:;.:::;:: 

6a  00 

6 

8 

15 

6a  00 

6 

8 

15 

6a  00 

6 

8 

15 

6&00 

5 

8 

16 

66.00 

6 

8 

16 

6Sl00 

6 

8 

15 

65^00 

J::::::::: 

8 

15 

6&00 

6 

8 

15 

60.00 

6 

8 

15 

oaoo 

6 

8 

15 

66.00 

6 

8 

8 

15 

55.00 

6 

15 

66.00 

6 

8 

15 

65LaO 

6 

8 

16 

6&00 

6 

8 

15 

66l00 

6 

8 

15 

6&00 

6 

8 

16 

55.00 

6 

9 

15 

66.00 

6 

9 

15 

66.00 

6 

9 

15 

6&ao 

6 

0 

15 

6Sl00 

6 

9.      ..  . 

16 

66.00 

6 

10 

15 

55.00 

S:::::.::: 

10 

15 

66.00 

6 

10 

15 

66.00 

6 

10 

15 

66.00 

6 

10 

15 

66.00 

S::::::::: 

10 

15 

66l00 

6 

10 

15 

45.00 

6 

10 

15 

66.00 

6 

10 

16 

6a  00 

6 

10 

16 

6a  00 

7 

10 

16 

6a  00 

7 

10 

16 

6&00 

J::.:;::  : 

10..  . 

16 

65.00 

7 

11 

17 

66.00 

7 

11 

17 

86.00 

7 

11 

11 

11 

11 

u 

17 

66.00 

7 

17 

5&Q0 

7    . 

17 

166.00 

7:;::::::: 

17 

ao&oo 

7 

18 

66.00 
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AnportoHoiw  ofrnilp  wood  imported  from  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  of  St  Albans,  Vt, , 
between  January  i,  1907,  and  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 


Date. 

i?tr 

Valu6. 

Data. 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Valua. 

1908. 
Mat  18 

•Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
80 
60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
70 

ao 

20 
10 
10 

$55.00 
55.00 
55.00 

220.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 

165.00 

275.00 
55.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 

220.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 

885.00 

165.00 

iiaoo 

55.00 
65.00 

1906. 
MAy23 

Crnda. 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 

7 
10 
10 
10 
10 

15.5.00 
54.00 
60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

150.00 
60.00 
60.00 
6a  00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
7&00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
35.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 

1906. 
May25 

Cw4». 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
80 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

855.00 

is::.:.::.: 

23 

S::::::::: 

65.00 

18 

23 

25 

55.00 

18 

24 

25 

19 

24 

25...  . 

55  00 

20 

24 

25 

120.00 

20 

24 

25 

65.00 

21 

24 

25 

65.00 

21 

24 

25 

65.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

65.00 

21 

24 

25 

65.00 

21 

24 

25 

65.00 

21 

24 

25 

66.00 

21 

24 

25 

65.00 

21 

24 

25 

65.00 

21 

24 

25 

65.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

22 

24 

27 

65.00 

22 

24 

27 

55.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

165  00 

22 

24 

28 

55.00 

22 

24 

28 

65.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

eaoo 

22 

24::;:::::: 

28 

65.00 

22 

24 

28 

65.00 

23 

24 

28 

65.00 

23 

25 

28 

65.00 

23 

25 

28 

65.00 

23 

25 

29 

65.00 

23 

25 

29 

65.00 

RECAPITULATION. 


Data. 

QuanUty. 

ValoiL 

lanaaiy. . , 

1907. 

Cordt. 
71 

8204 
427 
917 

873 
935 
2,629 
2,578 
926 
115 
292 

160 
1.0171 
2,6341 

6,149 

$312.00 

February 

1,202.00 

M*«.h    ' 

1.775.00 

S,7KO.0O 

lUT 

6,736.00 

Jane 

8,970.00 

July 

4,808.00 

Aagust 

14,396.00 

September 

14.153.00 

October 

4,039.00 

November. 

632.00 

December  4.  ....^...^..x 

1,044.00 

Jannary 

1906. 

840.00 

iPebnnuy , 

6,634.00 

Miit4i..... 

14.621.00 

April 

31.913.00 

mE^iii*::;::::. ::...:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.::: :::...:... 

28,016.00 

26,270 

138,209.00 
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ImportatUms  of  wood  pulp,  mechanically  ground,  from  Canada,  at  the  port  of  Riehford^ 
VL,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  under  paragraph  S9S. 


Date  of 
axTival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Addi- 
tional 
duties. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Vahifi. 

Duties. 

Addl- 
tional 
datiea. 

•  1907. 

Jan.      1 
9 
10 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
26 

Feb.     9 
11 
11 
20 
20 
22 
23 

liar.     6 
7 
15 
16 
21 
21 
28 
20 

Apr.     1 
16 
22 
22 

May     8 
23 
29 

June  11 
11 
15 

Xoly    J 

Ang.     9 
Sept.  16 

Poanda. 
90,300 
86,022 
37,800 
72,450 
40,131 
30,860 
03,051 
63,675 
49,600 
75,600 
54,990 
32,760 
87,800 
83,300 
37,800 
81,877 
82,760 
60,200 
81,000 
60,200 
90,300 
51,750 
60,200 
22,500 
60,200 
54,000 
83,600 
54,000 
48,000 
72,000 
28,800 
24,000 
62,400 
76,800 
86,400 
57,600 
86,400 
74.400 

$564.00 
602.00 
428.00 
507.00 
267.00 
216.00 
651.00 
423.00 
347.00 
473.00 
622.00 
871.00 
428.00 
378.00 
428.00 
926.00 
871.00 
846.00 
632.00 
346.00 
564.00 
404.00 
846.00 
176.00 
846.00 
421.00 
202.00 
421.00 
288.00 
432.00 
173.00 
144.00 
374.00 
461.00 
518.00 
346.00 
518.00 
446.00 

$75.25 
71.69 
31.50 
60.38 
33.44 
25.72 
77.54 
53.06 
41.33 
63.00 
45.83 
27.30 
81.50 
27.83 
31.60 
68.23 
27.30 
50.17 
67.50 
60.17 
7&25 
43.13 
50.17 
18.75 
60.17 
i5.00 
28.00 
4&00 
40.00 
60.00 
24.00 
20.00 
52.00 
64.00 
72.00 
48.00 

72.no 

62.00 

$11.29 

**6*46 

*     *7."53 
10.18 
7.53 
11.20 
6.47 
7.53 
2.81 
7.53 
6.75 

1907. 

7 

8 

9 

14 

15 

17 

22 

24 

29 

Nov.     1 

6 

20 

26 

27 

29 

Deo.     6 

7 

9 

13 

14 

21 

81 

1908. 

Jan.    11 
13 
22 
29 

Feb.    18 
20 

Apr.     7 
20 

May    15 

Total.. 

P'Ottfld*. 

86,400 
57,600 
28,800 
88,400 
28,800 
28,800 
19,200 
19,200 
18,009 
48,000 
28,800 
86,400 
76,800 
19,200 
86,400 
28,800 
57,600 
62.485 
30,250 
72.000 
57,600 
28,800 
86,400 
86,400 

48.000 
19,200 
76,800 
76,800 
37,170 
24,366 
57,(500 
48,000 
76,800 

$51&00 
346.00 
17a  00 
23a  00 
173.00 
173.00 
ll&OO 
115u00 
225.00 
288.00 
173.00 
518.00 
461.00 
U&OO 
518.00 
173.00 
846.00 
437.00 
212.00 
432.00 
346l00 
173.00 
518.00 
51&00 

288.00 
llSiOO 
461.00 
461.00 
402.00 
276.00 
346.00 
288.00 
461.00 

$72.00 
48.00 
24.00 
32.00 
24.00 
24.00 
16.00 
16.00 
l&Ol 
4a  00 
24.00 
72.00 
64.00 
l&QO 
72.00 
24L00 
48.00 
52.07 
25.21 
60.00 
48.00 
24.00 
72.00 
72.00 

id  00 
16.00 
64.00 
64.00 
38.98 
20.31 
48.00 
40.00 
64.00 

*"t7*8i 

8.78 

8,841,496 

26,300l00 

8,209.20 

90.00 

No  importations  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  to  Richford,  Vt., 
under  paragraph  395. 

White  newe  printing  paper  imported  from  Canada  at  Richford,  Vt.,  from  January  i, 
1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  under  paragraph  S96. 


Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

DuUea. 

1907. 
Feb.  1 

POttfUf*. 

230 
89,717 
5,460 

05,346 
47.294 
48,450 
74,499 
80,3:« 
83,100 
49.383 

$6.00 
715.00 
115.00 

1,764.00 

875.00 

806.00 

1.751.00 

1,486.00 

1,538.00 

014.00 

$1.15 
119.15 
21.84 

286.04 
141.88 
145.35 
22a  50 
241.01 
249.33 
148.15 

1908. 
May  4 

Poufid*. 

132.623 
94.191 
96.376 
85,046 

135.932 
81.190 
42,047 
94,786 
43,704 

$2,453.00 
1,790.00 
1,831.00 
1,616.00 
2,583.00 
1,543.00 

790.00 
1,801.00 

832.00 

$307.87 

Apr.  15 

'   7 

282.57 

15... 

7 

280.13 

14 

2S5.14 

1908. 

15 

407.80 

Anr.  14 

16 

243.  S7 

^  \l\. 

19 

126.14 

16 

23 

284.36 

22... 

25 

131.90 

25 

Total 

25 

1,829,770 

2S,30a00 

8,005l17 

80 
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rmportationt  o/tpnux  pulp  wood  from  Canada  at  Richford,  VI,,  from  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  1,  1908,  under  paragraph  699. 


DateofanlTBl. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valoe. 

1 
Date  of  arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of  arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1907. 

Cord$. 

1907. 

Cord9. 

1908. 

Cordi. 

Jan.    1 

18 

190.00 

June    1 

20 

890.00 

Jan.  27 

12 

172.00 

1 

9 

45.00 

1 

20 

80.00 

27 

16 

96.00 

I 

9 

45.00 

3 

10 

46.no 

27 

16 

96.00 

2 

18 

50.00 

3 

20 

90.00 

27 

10 

70.00 

2 

18 

90.00 

5 

10 

50.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

2 

10 

40.00 

5 

10 

50.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

2 

20 

80.00 

5 

20 

90.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

2 

20 

8a  00 

7 

10 

40.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

2 

10 

60.00 

Aug.  28 

30 

180.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

2 

20 

80.00 

Sept.    3 

10 

60.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

3 

10 

60.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

6 

10 

55.00 

7 

40 

24a  00 

29 

12 

6&00 

7 

10 

50.00 

7 

10 

60.00 

29 

10 

7a  00 

8 

10 

50.00 

10 

10 

60.00 

30 

12 

72.00 

8 

9 

45.00 

10 

30 

180.00 

30 

.     16 

96.00 

8 

18 

90.00 

12 

10 

55.00 

30 

121 

77.00 

8 

18 

00.00 

16 

40 

240.00 

81 

12 

72.00 

10 

54 

270.00 

19 

10 

60.00 

Feb.   1 

9 

5a  00 

10 

0 

36.00 

20 

10 

60.00 

3 

101 

70.00 

10 

10 

50.00 

20 

10 

60.00 

5 

11 

66.00 

10 

12 

60.00 

21 

10 

60.00 

6 

llf 

71.00 

14 

45 

225.00 

21 

10 

60.00 

7 

121 

76.00 

16 

20 

100.00 

25 

10 

60.00 

7 

12$ 

75.00 

16 

9 

45.00 

25 

10 

60.00 

7 

111 

69.00 

15 

9 

36.00 

26 

30 

180.00 

7 

8 

48w00 

17 

20 

98w00 

27 

10 

55.00 

8 

12 

72.00 

17 

10 

49.00 

27 

10 

60.00 

8 

12 

72.00 

17 

18 

72.00 

27 

10 

60.00 

8 

111 

6&00 

17 

18 

72.00 

30 

10 

60.00 

11 

10 

7a  00 

17 

20 

98.00 

Oct     3. 

10 

60.00 

11 

10 

eaoo 

29 

10 

4a  00 

4. 

10 

55.00 

11 

i^ 

7L00 

Feb.   8 

36 

180.00 

4 

10 

eo.oo 

13 

02L00 

8 

9 

45.00 

4. 

10 

eaoo 

14 

1? 

78.00 

16 

9 

45.00 

•     8. 

10 

55.00 

14 

12 

72.00 

18 

45 

225.00 

30 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

72.00 

18 

9 

45.00 

Nov.    1 

12 

72.00 

14 

10 

7a  00 

26 

18 

90.00 

1 

12 

72.00 

15 

10 

eaoo 

26 

18 

90.00 

4 

12 

72.00 

15 

10 

eaoo 

28 

18 

90.00 

14 

12 

72.00 

15 

12 

72.00 

28 

9 

45.00 

15 

10 

55.00 

15 

10 

eaoo 

26 

10 

50.00 

19 

10 

55.00 

15 

10 

eaoo 

Mar.   2 

2C 

80.00 

Dec.  14 

15 

75.00 

15 

10 

7a  00 

4 

18 

90.00 

25 

^ 

67.00 

15 

12 

66.00 

4 

18 

90.00 

25 

10 

45.00 

15 

9 

eaoo 

12^ 

9 

45.00 

27 

n 

40.00 

17 

14 

84.00 

14 

10 

40.00 

17 

10 

eo.oo 

16 

9 

45.00 

1908. 

18 

12 

72.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

Jan.     2 

9 

5400 

18 

12 

72.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

6 

9 

45.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

22 

10 

45.00 

7 

111 

82.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

8 

10 

60.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

9 

60.00 

8 

10 

60.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

26 

10 

40.00 

8 

9 

6a  00 

19 

9 

50.00 

26 

9 

45.  (X) 

10 

10 

45.00 

20 

10 

60  00 

27 

12 

66.00 

15 

10 

7a  00 

20 

10 

55  00 

27 

12 

66.00 

15 

12} 

89.00 

20 

10 

60  00 

27 

12 

66.00 

15 

12 

84.00 

20 

12 

72  00 

27 

K 

66.00 

16 

10 

60.00 

20 

10 

60  00 

27 

12 

66.00 

18 

12 

75.00 

20 

14 

8100 

Apr.   0 

9i 

51. UU 

20 

12 

66.00 

21 

9 

54.00 

11 

1? 

66.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

21 

13 

78.00 

15 

10 

45.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

21 

13 

7&00 

15 

10 

45.00 

22 

12 

Cfi.OO 

21 

12 

72  00 

17 

20 

80.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

21 

10» 

63.00 

24 

9 

45.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

21 

io| 

63.00 

24 

80 

9a  00 

22 

Hi 

68.00 

22 

9 

64.00 

24 

20 

60.00 

23 

15 

90.00 

24 

lU 

60.00 

24 

10 

30.00 

23 

12 

72.00 

24 

I2I 

75.00 

25 

20 

60.00 

23 

12 

72.00 

24 

1(4 

63.00 

25 

10 

30.00 

23 

12 

72.00 

24 

1? 

72.00 

May  7 

20 

60.00 

23 

12 

72.00 

24 

12 

72  00 

7 

10 

40.00 

24 

m 

62.00 

25 

60 

830.00 

• 

20 

100.00 

24 

12 

72.00 

25 

11 

66.00 

9 

20 

90.00 

24 

16 

96.00 

25 

8 

48.00 

11 

10 

30.00 

24 

12 

72.00 

25 

18 

78.00 

11 

20 

100.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

25 

13 

78.00 

U 

10 

30.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

26 

isi 

62.00 

1ft- 

10 

40.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

26 

02.00 

IS 

10 

40.00 

25 

9 

5a  00 

25 

1? 

90.00 

22 J 

8 

40.00 

27 

lOjl 

68.00 

25 

10 

eaoo 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  BTO. 


Importatioru  of  spruce  pulp  wood  from  Canada  at  Richford,  Vi.,  from  January  1, 1907, 
to  Juru  If  1908,  under  paragraph  699 — Continued. 


DateofarriTal. 

QuazH 
tlty. 

Valoe. 

DateofaiTival. 

Qaan> 
Uty. 

Value. 

DateofarriTBL 

Qtian- 
Uty. 

Value. 

1908. 

Qfrd». 

1908. 

Cords. 

1908. 

CurdM. 

Feb.  25 

10 

860.00 

ICar.  12 

12 

872.00 

Mar.  20 

12 

872.00 

25 

10 

60.00 

12 

12 

72.00 

20 

111 

6a  00 

26 

12 

72.00 

12 

12 

72,00 

20 

60.00 

26 

12 

72.00 

12 

12 

66.00 

20 

13 

7a  00 

27 

14 

84.00 

12 

12 

66.00 

20 

12 

72.00 

27 

10 

60.00 

13 

10 

60.00 

20 

12 

72.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

72.00 

20 

8 

4a  00 

27 

9 

54.00 

14 

12 

72.00 

20 

Hi 

60.00 

27 

12 

72.00 

14 

13 

7a  00 

21 

12 

72.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

14 

10 

50.00 

21 

12 

6a  00 

28 

36 

198.00 

14 

10 

60.00 

21 

14 

84.00 

28 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

21 

14 

84.00 

28 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

28 

12 

72.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

6a  00 

29 

12 

06.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

25 

12 

6a  00 

29 

12 

66.00 

16 

9 

50.00 

26 

14 

8100 

29 

10 

60.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

30 

14 

6a  00 

29 

10 

60.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

Apr.    2 

10 

6a  00 

29 

12 

72.00 

16 

0 

60.00 

2 

14 

8100 

29 

13 

7a  00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

M».    1 

lOi 

63.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

8 

4a  00 

1 

12 

66w00 

16 

12 

66.00 

27 

9 

6100 

1 

12 

6&00 

16 

12 

6&00 

27 

9 

6100 

1 

12 

66.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

27 

0 

6100 

1 

221 

116.00 

16 

0 

64.00 

28 

9 

6100 

8 

36 

196.00 

16 

9 

64.00 

28 

0 

5100 

4 

12 

70.00 

16 

10 

60.00 

28 

9 

6100 

4 

10 

60.00 

16 

lOi 

63.00 

29 

10 

6a  00 

6 

104 

63.00 

16 

lo' 

60.00 

29 

10 

6a  00 

6 

m 

63.00 

16 

13 

7a  00 

29 

10 

6a  00 

6 

10 

60.00 

16 

12 

72.00 

29 

10 

6a  00 

6 

8 

48.00 

16 

10 

6a  00 

29 

9 

45.00 

6 

m 

63.00 

16 

10 

60.00 

29 

9 

4a  00 

7 

14 

84.00 

17 

14 

84.00 

29 

0 

45.00 

7 

14 

84.00 

17 

14 

84.00 

30 

10 

6a  00 

7 

10 

60.00 

17 

10 

6a  00 

30 

10 

6a  00 

• 

12 

72.00 

17 

14 

84.00 

May    1 

9 

6100 

9 

12 

72.00 

17 

10} 

63.00 

2 

12 

6a  00 

9 

12 

72.00 

18 

10 

60.00 

2 

13 

65.00 

10 

12 

72.00 

18 

10 

60.00 

2 

12 

6a  00 

10 

12 

70.00 

18 

10 

6a  00 

6 

8 

4&00 

11 

12i 

75.00 

18 

10 

6a  00 

6 

12 

6a  00 

11 

10 

60.00 

18 

0 

6a  00 

8 

12 

aaoo 

12 

10 

60.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

8 

10 

6a  00 

12 

13 

7a  00 

18 

0 

64.00 

13 

10 

6a  00 

12 

12 

72.00 

19 

12 

72.00 

14 

0 

6100 

12 

12 

12 
12 

72.00 
72.00 

19 

20 

9 
10 

60.00 

oaoo 

Total 

6.0211 

25,677.00 

12 

11 

66.00 

20 

10 

6a  00 

POBT  OP  NEWPORT,  VT. 

Mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  (he  dUtriet  of 
Memphremagog  (Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S93. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OP  WOOD. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Counteryalllni;  duty 
(paragraph  893). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 

ImwiAry  1.,.,. 

Poundt. 
44,S08 
86,899 
42,463 
64,772 
60,077 
35,440 
62,062 
121,970 
41,140 

8201.00 
391.00 
191.00 
246.00 
225.00 
159.00 
234.00 
649.00 
18a  00 

837.17 
72.42 
85.30 
45.64 
41.73 
29.53 
43.39 

101.64 
8128 

Cbnb. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Medumieally  ground  and  d^emically  unbleadied  pulp  of  wood  imported  inio  the  district  of 
Mempkremagog  (Newport^  Vt.,  port  of  entry) ^  from  January  i,  1907^  to  June  i,  1908^ 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada^  under  paragraph  S93 — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Contlnued. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Countervailing  duty 
(paragrapli  383). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
Januanr  2 

Fowtdt. 
23,496 
24,403 
24,105 
36,058 
48,681 
48,307 
35,000 
73.664 
36,207 
36,063 
37,338 
99,077 
44,900 
72,560 
19,751 
140,200 
95,699 
37,329 
77,205 
26.932 
69,142 
22,599 
43,450 
74,166 
43,558 
67,413 
72,681 
60,612 
34,435 
62,308 
42.333 
84.916 
43,690 
48,667 
86,010 
34,640 
21,177 
24,916 
49.444 
19,316 
69.265 
26.295 
05.6S6 
80,378 
47,392 
22.374 
42.304 
69,330 
40.357 
34, 173 
61,911 
24,633 
21,526 
103,461 
36,216 
35,020 
89,920 
73,370 
26,475 
69,847 
33,962 
36,450 
35,309 
70,180 
21,604 
45,078 
26,614 
24,148 
74,167 
91,638 
118, 123 
35,224 
86,884 
67,782 

182.00 

85.00 

84.00 
166.00 
219.00 
217.00 
223.00 
331.00 
163.00 
162.00 
168.00 
446.00 
202.00 
326.00 

60.00 
1,157.00 
789.00 
168.00 
847.00 

94.00 
657.00 

79.00 
217.00 
779.00 
196.00 
303.00 
827.00 
600  00 
155.00 
235  00 
190.00 
157.00 
197.00 
219.00 
162.00 
165.00 

74.00 
112.00 
619.00 

68.00 
812.00 
118.00 
43a  00 
137.00 
213.00 

78.00 
190  00 
312.00 
182.00 
164.00 
234.00 

86.00 

76.00 
466.00 
163.00 
158.00 
405.00 
605.00 

89.00 
314.00 
153.00 
160.00 
159.00 
679.00 

76.00 
225.00 

93.00 

8&00 
612.00 
412.00 
632.00 
160.00 
161.00 
260.00 

no.  58 
20.34 
20.09 
80.80 
40.57 
40.26 
29.17 
61.30 
30.17 
30.05 
31.12 
82.66 
37.42 
60.40 
16.46 

116.83 
79.76 
31.11 
64.34 
22.44 
67.62 
18.83 
86.21 
61.81 
86.30 
6a  18 
60.67 
60.61 
28.70 
4a  50 
86.28 
29.10 
36.41 
40.56 
30.01 
2&78 
17.66 
2a  76 
41.20 
16.10 
67.71 
21.91 
79.63 
25.32 
39.49 
1&65 
3&25 
67.83 
83.63 
2&48 
43.26 
20.53 
17.94 
86.22 
30.18 
29.18 
74.93 
01.14 
21.23 
68.21 
28.30 
29.54 
29.42 
68.48 
18.00 
87.57 
22.18 
20.12 
01.81 
76.37 
98.44 
29.36 
29.90 
48.16 

Omb. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

JlDDftTY  3 

Do 

Do : 

Do 

Do 

January  6 

Dol 

40.38 
27.56 

110. 10 

Do 

0.88 

Do 

Do 

Janpury  7 .... , 

Do". 

19L01 

4.98 

January  8 

Do 

Do 

21.36 

&S4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  9 

17.46 

4.S7 

January  10 .a 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

14.24 

8.60 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  12 

Do'. 

Do 

Do 

January  14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  16 

January  10 ... 

Do'. 

Do 

Do 

January  17 

21.13 

6u28 

Do 

Jl^nUAry  19 .. 

Do 

Do 

Do::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::: 

January  19 .....a..,.  .  .x  .  ^ 

20.21 

&05 

Do'. 

Do 

J3n!Mry21 ..............^ 

Do'. 

Do 

21.36 

6.34 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

2292 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PEINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Mechanically  ground  and  dumiicatty  unhUof^ied  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  dUtruA  of 
Memphremagop  (^Newport,  Vt,,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1,  1907,  to  Junt  i,  1908^ 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragrapk  S9S — Continued. 

KECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Gontiniied. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

CoonteryalUng  duty 
(paragr^hSBS). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
Janatfy22     .                           

24,536 
58,000 
95,302 
51,543 
38,403 
62,380 
76,236 
22,492 
22,990 
26,083 
19,365 
54,422 
73,726 

105,421 
44,958 
66,003 
48,934 
37,142 
35,373 
34,633 
24,770 
33,041 
73,012 
52,474 
40,528 
43,533 
52.513 
23,740 

107,300 
40,672 
35,283 
35,(i38 
45,586 
76,009 
51,6(33 
79,907 

102,072 

130,789 
36,552 
71,973 
66,928 
65,211 
20,455 
17,311 
37,002 
38,339 
65,776 
50,567 
51,304 
42,358 
48,495 
42,662 
73,553 
80,333 
46,938 
65.943 
23,328 
40,672 
47,180 

54.noo 

55.872 
44,813 
45,661 
55,451 
57,334 

23.  aw 

47,703 
129.118 
22,588 
113.218 
45,574 
62,247 
87,336 
41,006 

ssaoo 

551.00 
429.00 
232.00 
173.00 
281.00 
843.00 

79.00 
103.00 
117.00 

68.00 
245.00 
332.00 
474.00 
202.00 
297.00 
220.00 
167.00 
159.00 
15a  00 

87.00 
149.00 
329.00 
236.00 
182.00 
19a  00 
23a  00 

83.00 
1,019.00 
417.00 
159.00 
16a  00 

2oaoo 

342.00 
232.00 
659.00 
842.00 
1,079.00 
164.00 
324.00 
301.00 
293.00 

72.00 

61.00 
167.00 
173.00 
29a  00 
228.00 
231.00 
191.00 
218.00 
192.00 
331.00 
361.00 
211.00 
297.00 

82.00 
427.00 
212.00 
24a  00 
251.00 
202.00 
205.00 
25a  00 
258.00 

81.00 

215.00 

1,35a  00 

79.00 
793.00 
20&00 
280,00 
168.00 

isaoD 

48.83 
79.42 
42.95 
82.00 
51.98 
63.53 
1&74 
.    19.16 
21.74 

iai4 

45.35 
61.44 
87.85 
87.47 
5&00 
40.78 
8a  95 
29.48 
28.86 
2a  64 
27.53 
60.84 
43.73 
83.77 
86.28 
43.76 
19.78 
89.42 
33.89 
29.40 
29.70 
37.99 
63.34 
43.05 
66.50 
85.06 

106.99 
80.46 
59.96 
5a  77 
54.34 
17.05 
14.43 
80.84 
81.95 
64.81 
42.14 
42.76 
85.30 
4a  41 
85.55 
61.29 
66.94 
89.12 
54.95 
19.44 
83.89 
89.32 
45.50 
46.56 
87.34 
88.05 
46.21 
47.78 
19.21 
39.75 

107.60 
18.82 
04.85 
87.98 
51.87 
81.11 
84.17 

OvA. 

laTo 

$4.  IS 

Januaiy  24 ^ 

Do '..'. 

Do.                      

Do 

Do.           

January  25 rr 

Do                  

January  26                                  ....... 

Do....* '.' '.".'.  ' 

...::::::: 

Do                                    

Do 

Do                              

Do 

January  28    

Do 

Do 

Do      .                       

Do 

January  29 

Do 

Do 

Febnwry  J 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

3a  90 
1L71 

7.71 

Febniary  2 ...  .  . 

am 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

. 

Do 

Do 

23.01 
29.40 
37.67 

&7S 

Do 

7.  as 

ija 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

, 

Do 

Do 

Februarys 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  6 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1           --•• 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

11.71 

2.88 

February  7 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Februarys 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  9 

Do 

87.19 

0  80 

February  11 

Do 

laos 

4.2i 

Do 

Do 

Do 

.      Do 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  ETC. 
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MeehanioaXt^  ground  and  ehemicaUy  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  irUo  the  district  of 
Mempkremagog  (Newport,  VI.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  39S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OP  WOOD-C^tinued. 


Data. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Doty. 

Counterralling  duty 
(paragraph^). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

Pebniary  11 r 

PoundM. 

48,805 
87,112 
60,319 
171,496 
46,372 
61,219 
35,730 

57,288 
105,992 
88,945 
50,405 
180,840 
87,417 
196,185 
53,037 
78,393 

87,881 

20,278 

42,357 

20,300 

130,960 

101,282 

189,006 

139,562 

61,466 

124,181 

47,971 

118,623 

66,362 

88,007 

55,468 

87,519 

55,619 

113,412 

82,980 

74,397 

82,346 

25,160 

75,479 

62,496 

23,467 

20,910 

23,923 

112,947 

64,604 

125,368 

144,347 

122,016 

105.260 

25.240 

19,712 

100.639 

63,002 

68,354 

64.ai5 

29,311 

19.350 

24,722 

38,766 

24,722 

71,004 

39,218 

66,285 

71,371 

92,546 

164,284 

38,280 

24.722 

40.048 

92,345 

83.549 

19,800 

8220.00 

167.00 

362.00 

1,200.00 

209.00 

27&00 

161.00 

164.00 

258.00 

477.00 

175.00 

863.00 

1,266.00 

262.00 

1,619.00 

239.00 

453.00 

216.00 

170.00 

71.00 

191.00 

71.00 

017.00 

836.00 

1,560.00 

1,151.00 

277.00 

560.00 

216.00 

533.00 

254.00 

171.00 

260.00 

894.00 

280.00 

794.00 

373.00 

335.00 

371.00 

176.00 

628.00 

437.00 

82.00 

73.00 

84.00 

608.00 

290.00 

87&00 

1,191.00 

1,007.00 

868.00 

88.00 

60.00 

704.00 

520.00 

308.00 

29a  00 

132.00 

68.00 

26a  00 

368.00 

204.00 

320.00 

166.00 

253.00 

321.00 

416.00 

1,355.00 

402.00 

236.00 

180.00 

416.00 

376.00 

69.00 

•40.67 
80.93 
41.93 

142.91 
38.64 
61.02 
29.78 
80.40 
47.74 
88.33 
82.45 
42.00 

160.71 
81.18 

163.49 
44.20 
65.33 
40.06 
81.57 
1&90 
86l30 
16.92 

109.13 
8140 

157.51 

11&30 
51.21 

103.48 
39.98 
98.77 
46.97 
8Le7 
46.22 
72.93 
46.35 
94.51 
60.15 
62.00 
68.62 
20.97 
62.90 
52.06 
19.56 
17.43 
19.94 
94.12 
53.75 

104.47 

120.29 

101.68 
87.72 
21.03 
16.43 
83.87 
52.60 
56.96 
5a  61 
24.43 
16.13 
20.60 
32.30 
20.60 
59.17 
32.68 
46.90 
60.48 
77.12 

136.90 
31.90 
20.60 
33.37 
76.95 
69.62 
16.50 

Corda. 

Do.r 

Febniary  12 

7.55 

2&72 

11.89 
6.^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1 

Do.' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

FebruarjM 

7.66 
27.13 

5.61 
56.60 

1.89 

Do. I 

6.78 

Do 

1.C 

Do 

14.13 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

FlBbruaiyl5 

February  16 

Do.' 

19.64 
29.17 
M.43 
40.19 

4.01 

Do 

7  29 

Do 

.  13.61 

¥9hr\mry  18 

10  05 

ST:....::.:::.::::::::.::::::.::.:::::: 

1 

Do 

Do 

1 

Do 

February  20 

.......... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

17.01 

4.25 

February  21 

Do 

Fabrnary 22.......a......x...x      .  . 

Do.' 

8.77 
1L32 
0.37 

.94 

Do 

2.83 

Do 

2.34 

FebnMiry23 „.. 

Do 

Do 

February  25 

Do 

Do 

18.81 
41.57 
85.14 
30.32 

4.70 

February  27 

10.39 

Do. I 

8.79 

Do 

7  58 

Do 

February  28 

M»»«t»  \ 

15.10 
18.14 

3.78 

Do 

4.54 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ifarrhi 

7.12 
11.16 
7.12 

1.78 

Do 

2.79 

Do 

1.78 

Do 

Ifan^h4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

47.31 
11.02 
7.12 

11  83 

M«"?h? 

2.76 

Do 

1    78 

Do .-. 

M^»^hft 

Do 

1 

Do 

v^v^^v/Jv^.'...^'i 

2294 


WOOD  FULP,  PRINT  PAFEB,  ETC. 


MedianxeaUy  ground  and  ehemieaUy  unbleached  pulp  of  toood  imported  into  the  ddtrict  qf 
liemphremagog  (Newport,  VL,  port  of  entry),  from  January  i,  1907,  to  June  2, 1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Oontixnud. 


DirtB. 

Quantttj. 

Value. 

Duty. 

(puagiwhSaS). 

Quantttj. 

Duty. 

1907. 
IfarehO 

Founda. 
25.070 
62,204 
39,875 
64,268 
64,447 
80,578 
57,041 
22,828 
76,560 
63,002 
75.009 
91,680 
40.672 
113,217 
62,899 
150,440 
49.444 
48,947 
66.958 
18,480 
128,800 
103,051 
118,406 
64,078 
39,406 
23,193 
43.356 
40,672 
43.819 
64,029 
22,281 
75,124 
49,529 
60,148 
72,110 
36,638 
55,493 
92,791 
64,858 
137,669 
114,186 
22,762 
61,975 
16,691 
63,007 
39,784 
65,295 
37.039 
21,181 
05,244 
136,372 
23,092 
88,844 
55,919 
88.886 
66,044 
49,444 
49,444 
63.008 
66,192 
65,372 
26,246 
37.098 
64,139 
63.468 
20,201 
66.319 
65,395 
25,683 
41,724 
87,875 
40,870 
61.669 
87,a4 

888.00 

638.00 
320.00 
280.00 
245.00 
363.00 
257.00 

saoo 

632.00 
62a  00 
838.00 
413.00 
417.00 
793.00 
44a  00 
1,053.00 
408.00 
22a  00 
256.00 

65.00 
741.00 
464.00 
533.00 
28&00 
177.00 

81.00 
195.00 
427.00 
197.00 
28&00 

7&00 
770.00 
223.00 
226.00 
324.00 
165.00 
25a  00 
41&00 
247.00 
964.00 
799.00 

80.00 
633.00 

68.00 
284.00 
179.00 
294.00 
167.00 

95.00 

429.00 

1,125.00 

83.00 
175.00 
252.00 
400.00 
252.00 
619.00 
619.00 
620  00 
64&00 
249.00 

02.00 
171.00 
244.00 
241.00 

71.00 
253.00 
530  00 

00.00 
188.00 
395.00 
184.00 
233.00 

uaoo 

t2a89 
61.84 
83.23 
63.56 
45.37 
67.15 
47.53 
10.02 
63.80 
62.50 
62.51 
76.40 
33.80 
04.35 
62.42 

125.37 
41.20 
4a79 
47.47 
15.40 

107.33 
85.88 
98.67 
63.40 
32.84 
19.33 
36.13 
33.89 
36.52 
63.36 
18.57 
62.60 
41.27 
41.79 
(XJiUU 
3a  53 
46.24 
77.33 
45.72 

114.72 
95.16 
1&97 
43.31 
13.91 
62.56 
83.15 
64.41 
30.87 
17.65 
79.37 

113.64 
19.74 
82.37 
4G.G0 
74.07 
46.70 
41.20 
41.20 
62.50 
65.16 
46.14 
21.87 
31.67 
46.12 
44.56 
16.83 
46.93 
64.50 
21.40 
34.77 
73.23 
84.06 
48.06 
3L26 

Oordt. 

March  7 

17.91 
11.48 

84.  IB 

Do 

X87 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MamhS 

Do 

22.05 
18.14 

5.51 

Do    .               

454 

MarohO 

Do 

Do 

11.71 
16.98 
9.44 
22.57 
14.24 

2.98 

UMTCh  11 

4.2S 

Do 

2.36 

Do 

6l64 

Do 

a58 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mirrh  1? 

64  40 

16.10 

Do 

Do 

Mtr»h  1.1 ..     

Do 

Do 

March  14 

Do 

1L71 

2.03 

March  15 

Do 

Do 

Do 

21.64 

5^41 

March  16 

March  18 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

2a  65 
17.12 

6l10 
4.28 

Do 

Do 

Mar'h  19 ... .    

14.07 

8.74 

Do 

Do 

Do : 

Do 

Do 

Mar^h^  ,..  .  

Do 

Do 

30.28 

ft.  82 

March  21 

M*i«h22      . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

14.24 
14.24 

iai4 

19.06 

8.66 
8.06 
4.54 
4.77 

Do 

Mar<'b23 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MunhOA 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  27 

March  29 

18.84 

4.71 

Do 

April  1 

*^Do .....:.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


2295 


MeehomioaUy  ffrovnd  and  chemiadly  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  dietrict  of 
Memphremagog  {Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD -Continued. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Counterrailing  duty 
(paragraph  393). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
April  1 

P<nLnd8. 
38.280 
23.G41 
26,627 
43,961 
36,824 
45,845 
141.955 
75,443 
45,122 
37.393 
58,057 
55,640 
18,744 
21,018 
86,685 
75,625 
73,398 
36,892 
22,832 
21,486 
37,150 
24,103 
37,766 
35.409 
60,610 
73,370 
23,664 
23,707 
19.563 
54,352 
64,310 
53,342 
78.302 
37.9C8 
23,395 
61,881 
34, 184 
84.535 
73,370 
37.339 
52,460 
25,656 
20,816 
25,757 
24,552 
31,900 
64,190 
65,184 
43,713 
44,200 
25,291 
23.428 
24.153 
80.050 
90.810 
47.850 
37.335 
37,198 
38,2oi\ 
2(>.294 
27,431 
20,803 
18.535 
21,657 
48,230 
23.706 
22,267 
43.166 
49,500 
65,395 
64.060 
74.,'J26 
23,390 
25,850 

I31&00 
83.00 
120.00 
19&00 
166.00 
206.00 
1,171.00 
622.00 
203.00 
168.00 
239.00 
529.00 
66.00 
74.00 
876.00 
340.00 
330.00 
166.00 
80.00 
75.00 
167.00 
85.00 
170.00 
160.00 
500  00 
770.00 
83.00 
83.00 
68.00 
245.00 
289.00 
240.00 
353.00 
171.00 
82.00 
233.00 
364.00 
697.00 
605.00 

leaoo 

236.00 

9a  00 

73.00 

90.00 

86.00 

327.00 

289.00 

293.00 

197.00 

199.00 

89.00 

82.00 

85.00 

360.00 

409.00 

S05.00 

1C8.00 

167.00 

172.00 

92.00 

96.00 

73.00 

65.00 

76.00 

506.00 

83.00 

7a  00 

194.00 

495.00 

687.00 

288.00 

334.00 

82.00 

90.00 

$31.90 
19.70 
22.19 
86.63 
30.69 
38.20 

118.30 
62.87 
87.60 
81.16 
44.21 
46.37 
1&62 
17.52 
8a57 
62.94 
61.16 
30.74 
19.11 
17.91 
80.96 
2a  16 
31.47 
29.58 
50.51 
61.14 
19.72 
19.76 
1G.30 
45.29 
53.59 
44.45 
65.33 
31.64 
19.50 
43.23 
28.90 
7a  45 
61.14 
31.12 
43.72 
21.38 
17.  a5 
21.46 
20.46 
26.58 
53.49 
54.32 
36.43 
36.83 
21.08 
19.52 
20.13 

ea7i 

75.68 
39.88 
31.11 
31.00 
31.88 
21.91 
22.86 
17.34 
16.45 

iao5 

40.19 
19.76 
18.56 
35.97 
41.25 
54.50 
53.39 
61.94 
19.49 
«    2L54 

Cords. 
1L02 

82.76 

Do 

Do 

April  2 

Aprils 

Do 

Do 

40.88 
2L73 

ia22 
&43 

Do 

April  4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

16.02 

4.01 

Do 

Aprils 

April  6 

ia57 

2.64 

Do 

Aprils 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  9 

Do ;:::.:.:::::::::.::: 

April  10 

*^Do :.: :..:: 

17.46 
2L13 

4.37 
&28 

Do 

Do 

April  11 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  13 

Do : :.:. 

Do 

April  15 

Do 

9.99 
24.35 
2L13 

Z50 
6.00 
6.28 

April  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do :...:.:: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

9.19 

2.30 

April  17 

*^Do :...:.:::....:,:.:::::: 

April  18 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  19 : 

Do 

Do 

13.78 

3.45 

April  ao 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  23 

13.89 

i*47 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  24 

14.26 
ia83 

8.67 

April25 

471 

Do 

Do 

April  20 

Do 

2296 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC, 


MedumicaUy  ground  and  ehemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  inio  the  dUtriet  oj 
Memphremagog  (^Newportt  Ft.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OP  WOOD— Continued. 


Date. 

Quanttty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

(paragraph  383). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
April  26      .               

Pounds. 

22.848 
22,848 
36,685 
95,700 
19,052 
63,843 
82,663 
91,036 
25,164 
22,464 
23,064 
27,057 
86,703 
58.217 
31,900 
36,685 
60,610 
25,925 
25,344 
44,204 
57,569 
40,006 
38,031 
26.329 
26,625 
60,610 
60,610 
24,366 
23,476 
19,299 
24,745 
27,508 
45,129 
41,910 
45,437 
46,717 

110,056 
66,395 
73,916 
25,540 
26,314 
22,704 
36,785 
72,236 

145,146 
40,091 
23,136 
27,128 
26,103 
67,161 
97,295 
40.562 
76,144 
60,610 
97,295 
79.138 
45,907 
50,350 
80,040 
23.385 
23,833 
23.803 
20,620 
38.458 
98,955 
24.911 
65,831 
52,658 
73,370 
25,662 
25.188 
23,956 
35,848 
70.734 
35,940 

S80.00 

80.00 

349.00 

790.00 

67.00 

287.00 

372.00 

410.00 

88.00 

79.00 

81.00 

95.00 

386.00 

480.00 

327.00 

394  00 

621.00 

91.00 

89.00 

199.00 

260.00 

180.00 

171.00 

92.00 

93.00 

500.00 

636.00 

231.00 

82.00 

68.00 

87.00 

124.00 

203.00 

189.00 

204.00 

210.00 

908.00 

540.00 

333.00 

89.00 

92.00 

79.00 

166.00 

325.00 

1,197.00 

180.00 

81.00 

95.00 

91.00 

302.00 

803.00 

183.00 

343.00 

500.00 

803.00 

356.00 

207.00 

227.00 

780.00 

82.00 

83.00 

83.00 

72,00 

173. 00 

445.00 

87.00 

296.00 

237.00 

734.00 

90.00 

88.00 

84.00 

161.00 

318.00 

162.00 

S19.04 
19.04 
3a  57 
79.75 
15.88 
53.20 
6&88 
75.86 
2a  97 
1&72 
19.22 
22.55 
71.42 
4&51 
26.68 
30.57 
6a  51 
21.  GO 
21.12 
36.84 
47.97 
33.34 
31.69 
21.94 
22.10 
50.51 
50.51 
20.30 
19.56 
16.08 
20.62 
22.92 
37.61 
34.93 
37.86 
38.83 
91.71 
5450 
01.60 
21.28 
21.93 
18.92 
3a  65 
60.20 

120.96 
33.41 
19.28 
22.61 
21.75 
55.97 
81.08 
33.80 
63.45 
50.51 
81.08 
65.95 
38.26 
41.96 
66.70 
19.49 
19.86 
19.84 
17.10 
32.06 
82,46 
20.76 
54.86 
43.88 
61.14 
21,39 
20.99 
19.96 
29.87 
68.95 
29.96 

Cbrdi. 

Do                                             

Do                          

ia57 

27.66 

S2.M 

Do 

6.89 

AprU27             .              

April  29 

April  30        .                   

1 

Do 

Do                           

::::::::;:::i::::::::;: 

Do '. 

::::  :t ::     :: 

Do.                   

' 

Do 

1      '  * 

Mayl        .                  

Do 

16.77 
0.19 
ia57 
17.40 

4.19 

Do 

2.30 

Do 

2l60 

Do 

427 

May  2 

Do 

Do 

1 

Mav3 

Do 

Do 

Do                       

Do 

May  4 

17.46 
17.46 
7.02 

4S7 

Do 

4S7 

Do 

1.71 

Do 

May  6 

'Do 

Do                        .  ..           

Do 

1 

May  7 

Do 

............I 

May8 

Do 

Si.  70 
1&83 

7.83 

Do 

4.71 

Do 

Do 

1     .  ,  .... 

Do 

May  0                    

Do 

1 - 

Do 

May  10 

41.80 

ia45 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  11 

Do 

Do ." 

May  13 

28.02 

7.01 

Do 

May  14 

17.46 
28.03 

487 

Do 

Do 

7.01 

Do 

Do 

Do 

23.05 

&.76 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mavis 

May  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  18 

21.13 

&.2B 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


2297 


MethankaUif  ground  and  chemiedliy  uvJbleaxked  pulp  of  wood  importtd  into  the  district  q^ 
Memphrtmagog  {^Newfort^  Vt,,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1, 1907 1  to  June  1, 1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  OEOUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-GMitlniMd. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IMf. 

(paragraph  803). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1007. 
Hat  20 

PotMida. 
18,282 
67,764 

115,(37 
23,352 
23,202 
28,380 
22,440 
68,368 
67,787 
86,067 
71,087 
73,007 
20,460 
28,080 
43,384 
25,568 
21,065 
22,540 
20,588 
81,855 
57,013 

138,765 

111,649 
66,090 
85,707 

104,427 
20,304 
22,473 
20,416 
72,617 
61,838 
50,015 
01,712 
62,088 
72,307 
22,330 

106,865 
34,643 
68,048 
71,775 
23,280 
40,047 
*  66,326 
44,724 

107,734 
22,176 
23,280 
76,560 

25,464 
43,066 
21,792 
47,850 
47,850 
47,850 
106,554 
81,551 
62,782 
74,425 
45,240 
25  483 
77,337 
45,166 
22,639 
24,032 
86.130 
54.733 
54,504 
47.850 
25.530 
74.330 
66,870 

86100 

306.00 

064.00 

82L00 

8L00 

82.00 

791 00 

67a  00 

509.00 

16a  00 

82a  00 

820.00 

72100 

8L00 

434.00 

80.00 

7400 

79.00 

72.00 

86a  00 

26L00 

1,145.00 

021.00 

56a  00 

16L00 

47a  00 

7L00 

79.00 

71.00 

82a  00 

278  00 

487.00 

767.00 

28100 

325.00 

18100 

882.00 

15a  00 

8iaoo 
7iaoo 

8L00 
22&00 

2oaoo 

201.00 
485.00 

7a  00 

8L00 
632.00 
855.00 

8oaoo 

203.00 
107.00 

89.00 
431.00 

7a  00 
400.00 
400.00 
470.00 
479.00 
367.00 
28a  00 
335.00 
441.00 

80.00 
84a  00 

2oaoo 

70.00 
84.00 
88100 
246.00 
245.00 
470.00 
80.00 
83100 
801.00 

8ia24 
5a  47 

oa36 

10.46 
10.34 
10.48 
laTO 
5a  07 
5a  40 

3a  81 

5a  24 
6a  84 
17.06 

laio 
8a  15 

2L31 
17.56 

ia78 

17.16 

6a  21 

4a  20 

iia64 
oao4 

5a  83 

2a  76 
87.02 
17.00 

ia73 

17.01 
6a  43 
5L53 
40.18 
7a  43 
52.48 

ea26 
ia6i 

80.06 
28  87 
57.46 
50.81 
ia40 
41.62 
56.27 
87.27 
8a  78 
ia48 

ia40 

6180 
65.64 
5a  73 
2a  47 
10.04 
21.22 
86.89 

iai6 

80.88 
80.88 
8a  88 
8a  80 
67.06 
52.32 
62.02 
87.70 
21.24 
6145 
87.64 
ia87 
20.03 
71.78 
45.61 
45.42 
80.88 
21.28 
61.04 
6178 

Cordt, 

'Do 

•••••••■• 

Do 

33.30 

88.38 

MttrOl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

iao6 

ia52 

&00 

Do 

4.88 

Hay  23 

"Do 

May  23 

Do 

Do 

Do 

12.50 

8.13 

M.ay24 

Do 

May  27 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

80.96 
32.16 
ia28 

0  00 

Do 

ao4 

Do 

182 

M«y2ft.... 

M!^20 

'Do 

Do 

Do 

May  30 

''Do 

Do 

laoo 
2a  41 

125 

Do 

aoo 

Junel 

Do 

Do 

a43 
aa78 

L61 

Do 

7.70 

June  3 

June  4 

Do 

2a  67 

117 

June  5 

Do 

Jime  6. .a .... . 

Do 

June  8 

Do 

Do 

June  10 

22:05 

5.51 

Do 

June  11 

Do 

7.07 
a80 

L77 

Do 

LT2 

Do 

Do 

12.40 

8.10 

June  13 

Do 

1178 
1178 
13L78 

ais 

Do 

145 

Do 

145 

Do 

Do 

June  14 

June  15 

Do 

1103 

126 

June  17 

Do 

Do 

June  18 

Do 

June  19 

2181 

6.20 

Do 

Do 

Jane20 

1178 

145 

June  21 

Do 

Do 

40197— No.  81-08 8 

2298 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


Met^nicaUy  ground  and  ehemically  unbleadied  pulp  of  toood  imported  into  (he  district  of 
Memphremagop  (^Newpartj  Vt,,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
from  the  Dixmxnicm  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  QROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Contlnned. 


Date. 


1907. 

Jane  22 

Jane  24 

Do 

Jane  25 

Do 

Jane  26 

Jane  27 

Do 

Do 

Jolyl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jifly2 

Do 

Do 

Jaly3 

July6 

Do 

Julys 

Do 

Julyfl 

July  10 

Do 

July  11 

Do 

Do 

July  12 

Do 

July  13 

July  15 

Do 

Do 

July  16 

July  18 

Do 

July  19 

Do 

July  20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

July  22 

Do 

July  24 

Do 

July  25 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

July  26 

Do 

July  27 

Do 

July  29 

July  30 

Do 

Do 

August  1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Augusta 

Augusts 

Do 

Do 

Augusts 

Do 

Do 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
61,637 
74,961 

114,443 
96,825 
64,296 

102,816 
64.491 
24,264 
26,573 
60,015 
43,078 
64,483 
68,726 

102,312 
57,666 
60,338 
45,240 
25,137 
28.787 
89,638 
54.504 

145,789 
25,155 
19.580 
86,686 
27,936 
27,433 
67.203 
60,293 
65.342 
71.969 
24,725 
42,762 
67,109 
26.432 
28.200 
60,610 
65.402 
89.290 
62.191 
69.034 
67.844 
25.728 
25.967 
26,009 
20.941 
48,843 
56.387 
84,046 
88.709 
75,624 
76,243 
97.057 
28.571 
23  370 
49,177 
53.792 
75,587 
23,502 
29,366 
72,619 
37,555 
36,853 
55,251 
47,958 
42,427 
26,710 
16,959 
62,359 
38,406 
50,299 
26,506 
62,154 
70,117 
64,530 


8277.00 

837.00 

616.00 

166.00 

344.00 

463.00 

290.00 

85.00 

03.00 

606.00 

194.00 

290.00 

309.00 

460.00 

250.00 

272.00 

441.00 

88.00 

83.00 

178.00 

245.00 

656.00 

88.00 

09.00 

867.00 

98.00 

06.00 

802.00 

228.00 

294.00 

824.00 

87.00 

192.00 

802.00 

03.00 

09.00 

606.00 

249.00 

402.00 

280.00 

811.00 

305.00 

90.00 

91.00 

01.00 

73.00 

220.00 

254.00 

878.00 

899.00 

340.00 

843.00 

437.00 

100.00 

82.00 

221.00 

242.00 

840.00 

82.00 

103.00 

327.00 

169.00 

166.00 

249.00 

216.00 

191.00 

93.00 

59.00 

281.00 

173.00 

226.00 

93.00 

280.00 

316.00 

290.00 


151.28 
62.47 
05.37 
80.60 
45.25 
85.68 
63.74 
20.22 
22.14 
«.18 
85.90 
53.74 
57.27 
85.26 
48.05 
50.28 
87.70 
90.05 
19.82 
83.03 
45.42 

121.49 
20.96 
16.82 
80.57 
23.28 
22.86 
56.00 
41.91 
54.45 
59.97 
20.60 
85.64 
65.92 
22.03 
28.50 
50.51 
46.17 
74.41 
51.83 
67.53 
66.54 
31.44 
21.64 
21.67 
17.45 
40.70 
46.99 
7D.04 
73.02 
63.03 
63.54 
80.88 
23.81 
19.48 
40.98 
44.83 
62.99 
19.50 
24.47 
60.52 
81.30 
80.  n 
46.04 
39.97 
35.36 
22.26 
14.13 
51.97 
32.01 
41.92 
22.09 
51.80 
58.43 
63.78 


Oounterraning  doty 
(paragraph  393). 


Quantity. 


Cbrdf. 


17.00 

84.20 

13.03 

8.26 

10.57 

2.04 



17.46 

4.87 

1 

Duty. 


WOOD  PXTLP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


2299 


MechanieaJlhf  grtnind  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  of 
Memphremagog  iNewport,  Ft.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  J,  1907,  to  June  /,  1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Continued. 


Dftte. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Countervailing  duty 
(paragraph  393). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
August  6 

Pound  B. 
60,502 
47,850 
38,740 
61,741 
48,172 
60,788 
73,395 
44,731 
37,621 
26,761 
24,473 
24,247 
46,781 
46,416 
61,542 
78,335 
44,203 
19,580 
43,263 
57,853 
81,614 
52,930 
37,005 
43,  £76 
64,885 
64,630 
47,238 
69,584 
62,858 
54,966 
47,850 
23,572 
27,057 
26,847 
69,684 
78,007 
43,559 
79,609 
85,887 
60,126 
19,587 
24.508 
19,185 
22,521 
43,530 
&3,656 
92,879 
26,966 
22,355 
24,892 
27,369 
55,608 
67,878 
77,100 
46,914 
36,685 
47,850 
77,041 
25.490 
23,764 
23,554 
23.385 
44,112 
86,659 
86,599 
55,922 
37,011 
39,637 
86,905 
38.421 
60,109 
62,599 
63,747 
89,075 
21,550 

1318.00 
479.00 
174.00 
233.00 
217.00 
274.00 
33a  00 
201.00 
169.00 
94.00 

saoo 
8a  00 
2oaoo 

209.00 
377.00 
853.00 
199.00 
09.00 

19a  00 

260.00 
367.00 
23a  00 
167.00 

19a  00 

292.00 
291.00 

2iaoo 

813.00 
23a  00 
247.00 
480.00 
83.00 
9a  00 
94.00 
26a  00 
851.00 

19a  00 

85a  00 
859.00 
371.00 
60.00 
86.00 
67.00 
101.00 
196.00 
241.00 

4iaoo 

121.00 

7a  00 

87.00 
96.00 
251.00 

soaoo 

847.00 
211.00 
367.00 
479.00 
347.00 
89.00 
83.00 
82.00 
82.00 
199.00 
165.00 
165.00 
252.00 
167.00 
17a  00 
166.00 

17a  00 

225.00 
237.00 
242.00 
17a  00 

7a  00 

167.99 
89.88 
82.28 
43.12 
4ai4 
60.66 
6L16 
37.28 
81.35 
22.30 

saso 

3a21 
8a  15 
8a  68 
61.29 
«a28 

aa84 
ia32 

8a  05 

4a  21 
6a  01 

44.11 
80.84 
86.31 
64.07 
53.86 
89.37 
67.99 
44.05 
46.82 
89.88 
19.64 
22.65 
22.37 
49.65 
6a  01 
36.30 
6a  34 
29.91 
60.11 
ia32 
20.42 
ia99 

ia77 

86.28 
44.71 
77.40 
22.47 
ia63 
20.74 
22.81 
4a  42 
66.57 
64.25 
88.10 
80.57 
89.88 
64.20 
21.24 
19.80 
19.63 
19.49 
86.76 
10.55 
80.50 
4a  (» 
30.84 
82.95 
30.75 
82.02 
41.76 
4a  83 
44.70 
82.56 
17.97 

Cords.' 

Do 

ia78 

13.45 

Aagust9 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aogost  13 

Do 

Do 

August  14 

August  16 

. .....i..... 

Do 

Do 

Do : 

Do 

AoffustlO 

^^v!:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Do 

Do 

August  20 

Do 

13.78 

3.45 

Do 

Do 

August  21 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ia34 

2.69 

August  23 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

August  24 

AO^^^............. .............. ....... 

Do 

August  27 

^..."::i;:;:::::;::::::::::::::::::;:: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

August  28 

Do 

10.57 
ia78 

2.64 

Do 

a45 

August  29 

^a.v.^::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

August  80 

Do 

Do 

SeotembflrS 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do         

Do      

8eptnnber3 

,.,, 

2800 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


MechanicaUy  gfrmmd  and  ehemieaUy  unbleadied  pulp  qf  wood  imported  in$»  the  dittHei  fif 
Mfmphnmagog  (Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Gonti&ued. 

inSCHANIOALLY  0R0UN1>  PULP  OF  WOOD-<3oiitliiaad. 


Date. 

Quantttf. 

Vtlue. 

Datj. 

(penjraphiBS).^ 

QoBittty. 

Duty. 

1907. 
Septembers                     

Poundf. 
20,108 
23,376 
70,688 
48,603 
54,230 
21,364 
26,304 
86,644 
24,042 
22,531 
22,270 
21,104 
87,336 
H234 
51,631 
55,234 
51,820 
70,673 
52,065 
47,850 
85,052 
85,520 
86,174 
20,065 
23,430 
17.044 
23,800 
26,040 
21,564 

77,003 
41,961 
84.662 
86,685 
19,830 
20,456 
21,504 
20,296 
90,330 
19.472 
10.360 
18,852 
10,804 
10,568 
10,640 

^^ 

77,785 
74,707 
53,987 
22,441 
40.232 
47,389 
87,408 
41,382 
45,487 
64,692 
42,639 
78,044 
28,697 
96,680 
98,462 
22,302 
90,154 
95,492 
22:347 
20,706 
24.836 
71696 
40,932 
43.128 
63,153 
71,236 

8102.00 

82.00 

81&00 

210.00 

542.00 

75.00 

80.00 

166.00 

6100 

70.00 

7&00 

7100 

16&00 

280.00 

232.00 

240.00 

283.00 

81&00 

23&00 

470.00 

158.00 

160.00 

163.00 

7a  00 

82.00 

63.00 

8100 

0100 

7&00 

431.00 

347.00 

189.00 

981.00 

876.00 

60.00 

72.00 

75.00 

71.00 

71.00 

8&00 

8&00 

66.00 

60.00 

68.00 

68.00 

860.00 

16&00 

85a  00 

886.00 

24&00 

79.00 

181.00 

2iaoo 

168.00 
186.00 
205.00 
291.00 
192.00 
851.00 
8a  00 
93.00 
82.00 
7a  00 
71.00 
80.00 
78.00 
72.00 
87.00 
886.00 
225.00 
19100 
28100 
821.00 

0188 
10.48 
5a  01 
40.58 
45.10 
17.80 
21.16 
80.54 
90.04 
ia78 
ia57 
17.60 
81.11 
6a68 
4a  03 
46.03 

4a  10 

6a  80 
4114 
80.88 
20.21 
20.60 
8a  15 
ia72 
19.53 
1105 
10.01 
22.46 
17.97 
85.89 
6117 
8197 
7a  55 
80.67 
16.53 
17.05 
17.92 

laoi 

1A.04 
1A.28 
16.18 
16.71 
16.50 
16.31 
16.28 

6aa6 

81.13 
6180 
62.26 
4190 
ia70 
8a  53 

aa49 

81.17 
8149 
87.91 
6a  91 
8a  53 
65.04 
10.75 
22.23 
10.55 

lase 
laoo 

91.94 

ia69 

17.26 
2a  70 
62.25 
41.61 
85.94 
62.63 
60.86 

Oorit. 

Do    ...JI 

Do                                    

fleDtembor  4.  

^Do^^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;.... 

U.e2 

san 

fleDtember6 

^^D?           ;     ::.:::::.::::.... 

Do    

8eptember7          

Do.... 

Do    .       ...                 

Do 

September  9     . 

Do 

Do    .                                

Do  

fleDtember  10                    

September  11 

September  18.... 

ia78 

a« 

September  14. 

"^  Do  ..         

BeDtember  16. ...  a ... . 

"^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ::: . :             ............. 

Do 

12.40 

aio 

Beptemberl7            

Do 

Do 

September  19 

ia67 

9l«# 

floptember  20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sflptnnbiv  21 

Do 

Do 

September  23. 

'Do 

Do 

Do 

flffnt^Tn>H!r  24 

Do 

8e|^tember25 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

September  26 

Do 

Dei. :...:;::;:::::::::::::::::::::;::::: 

Do 

Sntember27 

WOOD  PULP,  PRIWT  PAPER,  BTO. 


2301 


MkJiankaUy  ground  and  ehemicdUy  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  ibe  dietrid  of 
Memphremagog  {Newport^  Fl.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  i,  1907 ^  to  June  1, 1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada^  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  OUOUND  PULP  OF  WO OD-Ccu tinned. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Connterrailing  duty 
(para«raph393). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
8epteinber28 

POUTUU, 

21.888 
23,877 
70,568 
67.176 
66,241 
67,951 
66,862 
60,704 
68,217 
39,309 
20,025 
25,687 
10,696 
20,954 
24,316 
69,640 
60.098 
60.200 
77,283 
96,871 
47,850 
23,925 
16,137 
19,496 
25.063 
68,018 
63,647 
60,560 
70,772 
73,818 
48,226 
72,549 
36,617 
C2,401 
68,217 
23,025 
21,212 
22,588 
21,268 
22,612 
19,360 
47  960 
•0,399 
76,149 
22,627 
21,994 
77,767 
61,646 
44,516 
78,586 
91,596 
48,039 
85,719 
81,928 
84,698 
62,799 
97,247 
99,088 
24,393 
26,287 
22,780 
22,852 
23,510 
18.606 
44,641 
70,296 
49,818 
70,680 
69,238 
87,701 
18,030 
21,620 
84,566 

$77.00 
84.00 
318  00 
257.00 
249  00 
261.00 
301.00 
228.00 
662.00 
177.00 
7a  00 

oaoo 

60.00 

73.00 

85.00 

313.00 

225.00 

226.00 

848.00 

445.00 

490.00 

245.00 

56.00 

68.00 

88.00 

261.00 

241.00 

228.00 

318.00 

332.00 

217.00 

326.00 

166.00 

281.00 

682.00 

239.00 

74.00 

79.00 

74.00 

79.00 

68.00 

216.00 

312.00 

843.00 

79.00 

77.00 

850.00 

232.00 

200.00 

354.00 

412.00 

216.00 

386.00 

369.00 

381.00 

283.00 

438.00 

446.00 

^^.OO 

88.00 

80.00 

80.00 

82.00 

65.00 

201.00 

316.00 

224.00 

318.00 

267.00 

395.00 

63.00 

76.00 

381.00 

818.24 
19.90 
68.81 
47.65 
46.03 
48.29 
66.72 
42.26 
4&51 
82.83 
16.69 
21.32 
16.41 
17.46 
2a  26 
68.03 
41.75 
41.83 
64.40 
82.39 
39.88 
19.94 
13.45 
16.25 
20.90 
48.37 
44.71 
42.13 
58. «« 
61.  52 
40.19 
60.46 
30.51 
62.00 
48.51 
19.94 
17.68 

Corde, 

Do 

" 

Do 

; 

Do 

October  1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

16.77 

84.19 

Oetober2 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Octobers 

October  4 

Do 

October  6 

13.78 
6.89 

8  46 

Do 

1.72 

Do 

Do 

Do 

October  7.....* 

Do 

D0........L 

Do 

Do 

Octobers 

Do 

October  0 

Do 

Do 

16.77 
6.89 

4.10 

Do 

1.72 

October  10 

Do 

18.82 
17.72 

Do 

Do 

18.84 
16.13 
39.97 
67.83 
63.46 
18.86 
18.33 
84.81 
42.96 
87.10 
65.49 
76.33 
40.03 
71.43 
68.27 
7a  58 
52.33 
81.04 
82.57 
20.33 
21.06 
18.96 
19.04 
19.59 
15.50 
37.20 
68.58 
41.52 
68.90 
49.37 
73.06 
16.03 
18.02 
7a  47 

Do 

October  11 

Do 

October  12 

October  14.. .A 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

October  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

October  16 

Do 



October  17 

October  19 

Dp 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

October  21 

Do 

Do 

Do 

October  28 

Do 

Do 

Do               .... 

Do.'...; 

„ 

2802 


WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPER,  BTO, 


MethanicaOy  ground  and  ehemioaUy  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  Ou  dutnei  of 
Memphremagop  f^Newporty  VUy  port  of  entry) ^  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  i,  190$^ 
from  the  Dominion  o/Canadaf  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD— Continued. 


DfttB. 

Quantity. 

ValQB. 

Dnty. 

Conntarrantnx  dntf 
(p8rngn«)hS»3). 

Qnantttj. 

DlltT. 

1907. 
Ootober26 

Powidt. 
17,760 
24,564 

20,347 
21,(07 
25,962 
64,230 
63,074 
92,359 
89,260 
63,880 
14,989 
22,804 
22,852 
22,467 
23,  n4 
72,734 
77,221 
83,400 
68,584 
82,142 
68,019 
22,302 
25,307 
23,718 
23,587 
45,462 
17,163 
17,497 
25,863 
17,210 

128,887 
52,148 
50,686 
50,348 
27,333 
36,703 
80,307 
64,597 
28,915 
23,548 
22,218 
23,884 
22,876 
91,473 
17,623 
36,176 
24,000 
65,967 
35,192 
24,130 
44,164 
22,420 
25,196 
82.142 
48,360 
56,000 
40,000 
91,446 
25,092 
25,SI)4 

119, S92 
63,978 
34,292 
37,473 
24,576 
23,006 
21,117 
22,699 
22,302 
04,911 

108,213 
67,987 
87,571 

182.00 
86.00 

71.00 

74.00 

91.00 

642.00 

339.00 

416.00 

177.00 

287.00 

62.00 

80.00 

80.00 

79.00 

83.00 

827.00 

847.00 

876.00 

703.00 

821.00 

806.00 

78.00 

80.00 

83.00 

83.00 

206.00 

77.00 

79.00 

116.00 

77.00 

680.00 

235.00 

228.00 

227.00 

123.00 

165.00 

783.00 

662.00 

101.00 

82.00 

78.00 

84.00 

80.00 

412.00 

79.00 

163.00 

106.00 

297.00 

158.00 

109.00 

199.00 

78.00 

88.00 

821.00 

472.00 

252.00 

180.00 

412.00 

113.00 

116.00 

640.00 

243.00 

343.00 

169.00 

86.00 

81.00 

74.00 

79.00 

78.00 

292.00 

487.00 

306.00 

394  00 

114.80 

ao.47 

16.96 
17.62 
SI.  66 
46.19 
44.23 
76.97 
82.72 
68.23 
12.49 
19.00 
19.04 
18.72 
10.81 
60.61 
64.85 
69.60 
67.16 
68.46 
66.68 
18.59 
21.14 
19.77 
19.66 
87.89 
14.29 
14.58 
21.65 
14.34 
107.41 
43.46 
^.24 
41.96 
22.78 
80.60 
66.92 
63.83 
24.10 
19.62 
18.52 
19.90 
19.06 
76.23 
14.60 
80.15 
20.00 
64.97 
29.33 
20.11 
86.80 
18.68 
21.00 
08.45 
40.30 
46.67 
83.33 
76.21 
20.91 
21.50 
99.91 
44.98 
28.58 
81.23 
20.48 
19.17 
17.60 
18.92 
18.59 
64.09 
9a  18 
6a  66 
72.96 

Oorit. 

Do 

Do 

Do                               

Do 

Do 

16.62 

83.01 

Do 

Do            

October  26 

Do 

Do 

Do...  .          

Do 

Do  ..                 

Do 

NoYember  1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

19.75 
23.66 

4.94 

Do 

6.93 

Do  .                                      

November  2 

Do 

Do 

Do 

NoYftmber  6 x .......  r  -  - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Noyembtf  6 

Do 

Do 

NoTeznber  7 

Do 

23.13 
82.30 

iS 

Do 

8.08 

November  8 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

* 

Do 

Do 

N  0  vember  9 

Do 

November  11 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Novembers 

28.66 
13.93 

6.93 

Do 

8.48 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  13 

Do 

Do 

0.88 

8.47 

N  0  vember  14 

Do 

Do .* 

Do 

Do 

Do 

l>o 

Do 

Do 

November  16 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETO. 


2803 


MeehanicaUy  gnnmd  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  dtstrict  of 
Memphremagofi  (Newport,  Ft.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  i,  1907^  to  June  1,  1908, 
from  the  Domvnion  of  Canada^  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  0R0I7NI>  PULP  OF  WOOD^-Continued. 


Dfttd. 

Quantitj. 

Value. 

Duty. 

(paragr»phl93). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 

Mn»— nhwria 

Poundt, 
64,737 
67,539 
69,972 
68,851 
62,556 
84,678 
70,201 
22,129 
26,085 
22,358 
23,539 
23,626 
58,217 
85,040 
111,552 
108,303 
60,610 
55,034 
62,705 
70,156 
60,736 
74.056 
131,306 
125,350 
112,988 
92,838 
97,998 
60,652 
90,079 
76,199 
93,275 
68,644 
61,850 
22,606 
24,211 
20,069 
23,280 
21,979 
23,760 
77,073 
88,164 
66,403 
70,167 
74,106 
90,610 
24,642 
22;  549 
23,181 
22,704 
18,230 
21,876 
22,012 
25,545 
22,824 
96,075 
39,070 
68,466 
133,836 
76,532 
21,844 
24,1.56 
23,294 
25,824 
47,850 
48,260 
108.415 
109,140 
96,228 
20,558 
22,954 
24,441 
2-.206 
22,286 

f29L00 
30400 
27a  00 
265.00 
282.00 
88L0O 

siaoo 

77.00 
OLOO 

7a  00 

82.00 
83.00 
607.00 
387.00 
602.00 
487.00 
e2L0O 
262.00 
282.00 

3iaoo 

27a  00 
833.00 
60L00 
664.00 

6oaoo 

418.00 
44L00 

8iaoo 

406.00 
343.00 
42a  00 
soaoo 

233.00 

7a  00 

8&00 

7a  00 

8L0O 
77.00 
83.00 
347.00 
397.00 
299.00 

3iaoo 

33100 
406.00 

oaoo 

79.00 
8L00 
79.00 
64.00 
77.00 
77.00 
,80.00 

oaoo 
43a  00 
18a  00 
3oaoo 

602.00 
844.00 

7a  00 

85.00 
82.00 

oaoo 

49a  00 
217.00 
488.00 

491.00 

433.00 

72.00 

oaoo 

86  00 
8&00 
78.00 

86105 
6&28 
4a  98 
4a  04 
62.13 
7a  48 
6a  50 
1&44 
2L74 
1&63 

iae3 
laeo 

4151 
71.62 
02L96 
9a  26 
6a  51 

4a  61 

62125 
6146 
6a  61 
6L71 
10142 
104.46 
04.16 
77.37 
8L67 
6104 
7107 
6160 
77.73 
67.20 
4121 
1176 
2118 
1174 
1140 
1132 
1180 
64.23 
7146 
6134 
6147 
6L76 
7151 
2154 
1179 
1132 
1192 
1119 
1123 
1134 
2L29 
10.02 
8181 
3131 
67.06 
111.53 
63.78 
1120 
20.13 
1141 
21.52 
39.88 
4a  22 
9135 
9a  95 
8a  19 
1713 
1113 
2a  37 
21.01 
18.67 

Cordt. 

Do 

Do:;;:!::":;:;:;:::::!!;:!!!. ;!!..;!;;; 

November  18 

Do 

Do 

Do;::::;;:!:;:;;::!::!!!!!!!:!. .;.!;!!!; 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1 

Do 

Do 

NoTomberlO 

1177 

$4.10 

Do 

Do 

Koyeinbflr23 

Novanbtf  26 

17.46 

137 

Do 

Do 

Do::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Do -. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I           Do 

^          Do 

Do 

Do 

KoTeinber27 

Do 

Do ; 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

NovwnbflT  28. ........................ .....^. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

November  30 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.:::::::::::::::::::.::::::::::::::::: 

Do 

Deoflmber2 

Do 

Do 

Deoember  3...a. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Doo«nbflr4 

1178 

145 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.  .               ...                        ... 

P«c«nibiir  6. .  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

2804 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  BTO. 


Mechanically  grmmd  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  ffte  diatriei  of 
.  Memphremagog  (^Newport,  Vt.,  port  o/entry)ffrom  January  1,  1907 ,  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  ^9^— Continued. 

ICECHAKICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Contlniiad. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dutj. 

CotrnterralUnf  duty 
(paragraphlOS). 

Qoantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 

Pounds. 
22,282 
72,653 
20,532 
85,613 
64,363 

140,799 

106,992 
76,332 
62,819 

109,034 
23,490 
94,105 
25,970 
24,524 
22,627 

124,857 
18,279 
61, 150 
22,560 
23,077 
65,095 
65,090 
42,944 
17,271 

108,890 
23,345 
65,524 

111.549 
04,682 
20,383 
24,820 
74,883 
46,255 

126,044 
09,867 
77,661 
49,411 
47,585 
17,778 
19,168 
35.178 
34.476 
25,970 
23.786 
66.562 
24.881 
22.590 

81,345 
21,992 
25,375 
73,060 
76,022 
60,461 
01,723 

112,052 

126,144 
34,446 
34,637 
23,112 
87,726 

126,994 
38,565 
45,967 
25.404 
22,686 
71,018 
71,715 
68,549 
90,059 
51,614 

103,181 

103,136 
38,260 
76,414 
25,000 
47.860 

fTaoo 

837.00 
7Z00 
385.00 
34&00 
634.00 

4oaoo 

84a  00 
23&00 
40L00 

82.00 
04L00 

OLOO 

86.00 
101.00 
662.00 

82.00 
276.00 

70.00 

81.00 
248.00 
283.00 
103.00 

7a  00 

4oaoo 

82.00 
250.00 
502.00 
426.00 
7L00 
87.00 
337.00 
47400 
667.00 
314.00 
84a  00 
222.00 
314.00 

saoo 

86.00 
158.00 
38a  00 
01.00 
83.00 

3oaoo 

87.00 

70.00 

8U00 

77.00 

80.00 

768.00 

346.00 

227.00 

413.00 

604.00 

56&00 

15&00 

8&00 

8L00 

877.00 

67L00 

174.00 

207.00 

80LO0 

70.00 

32a  00 

323.00 

30&00 

40&00 

232.00 

464  00 

46400 

172100 

344  00 

8&00 

4Baoo 

318.67 
6a  54 
17.11 
71.84 
45.30 

117.33 
00.83 
63.61 
44  02 

oa86 

ia58 
78.42 
21.64 
2a  44 
ia77 
104  05 
16.23 
60.06 
18.80 
10l23 
46.01 
54  24 
35.70 
1430 

oa74 

10.45 
46.27 
02.06 
7a  90 

laoo 

2a  68 
82.41 
3&55 

10&04 
6a  21 
64  72 
41.18 
30.65 
14  82 
16.07 
30.32 
7a  40 
21.64 
10.82 
65.47 
2a  73 
ia82 
67.70 
ia33 
2L15 
6L63 
63.85 
4104 
76.44 
03.38 

10&12 
2a  70 
2a  63 
19l26 
73.10 

10&83 
32.14 
3a  32 
21.17 
1&91 
50.18 
5a  76 
57.12 
7a  06 
4101 
3&08 
3&06 
3L88 
63.68 
2a  89 
3a  88 

Cbrdi. 

Dflcembw  7 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.                      

"D^aemh^^ . 

Do 

l>eC4fm)>^)0      

27.10 

3a  78 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Docttmberll 

Do..                  

Do...             



December  13 

Do 

; 

Do 

|)«PAmhw14. .    ,    .. 

Do 

Do 

December  16 

Do 

Do!:::::::  :::::::::::: ::::::::::: 

December  17 

Do 

1 

Do 

December  18 

13.32 

aas 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

December  10 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

December  21 

December  23 

2143 

188 

Do 

Do 

Do 

2L30 

a33 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Deoemb«'24 

Decern  Ijer  26 

Do 

26.27 

a38 

Do 

Do 

Do 

December  27 

Do 

Deoembor28 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

December  30 

Do 

Do 

Do 

December  81 

Do 

ii'S 

145 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  BTa 


3806 


MMamedtty  ground  and  ekemicaUy  vnbleaehed  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  ike  districi  of 
Memphremagog  {Newport,  Fi.,  port  of  entry),  from  Jantuay  1, 1907,  to  Junel,  1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  39S — Continued. 

ICECHANICALLY  OROUKD  PULP  OF  WOOD-Contfanied. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Countervailing  duty 
(paragraph  §»3). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

looa 

Jtnpury  1.,.,... 

PMNUlai 

51,362 
109,390 
76,808 
70,054 
47,850 
33,736 
33,364 
33,457 
35,431 
112,500 
122,276 
08,665 
114,100 
76,445 
43,773 
«2,620 
60,600 
33,573 
24,348 
24,480 
78,940 
23,625 
20,680 
26,284 
22,440 
78,706 
41,090 
44,660 
22,330 
23,521 
115,076 
43,822 
79,007 
35,560 
65,841 
60,562 
90,171 
64,300 
26,025 
40,358 
64,576 
38,833 
80,014 
72,060 
36.806 
24,375 
48,510 
38,322 
17,426 
24,783 
25,422 
26,540 
53,517 
104,043 
30,582 
27,730 
25,526 
44,660 
47,410 
26,400 
26,400 
86,664 
168,181 
145,340 
37,123 
49,455 
62,710 
147,073 
50,700 
23,S00 
35,145 
82,935 
241,826 
192,628 
50.333 
39.216 

eSLOO 
402.00 
342.00 
316.00 

«aoo 

83.00 
82.00 
8100 

8a  00 

606.00 

fisaoo 

444.00 
613.00 
34100 
197.00 
192.00 

iiaoo 

83.00 
86.00 

saoo 

366.00 
82.00 
7200 
02.00 
7a  00 
787.00 
IS&OO 
458.00 
223.00 
82.00 

6iaoo 

107.00 

356i00 

16a  00 

261.00 

273.00 

406.00 

280.00 

01.00 

222.00 

346.00 

175.00 

325.00 

324.00 

161.00 

110.00 

218.00 

172.00 

78.00 

87.00 

89.00 

89.00 

241.00 

468.00 

178.00 

97.00 

89.00 

335.00 

486.00 

92.00 

02.00 

166.00 

660.00 

664.00 

167.00 

223.00 

237.00 

662.00 

260.00 

82.00 

861.00 

373.00 

1,068.00 

886.00 

226.00 

176.00 

142  80 
OLIO 
6a  25 
6a  38 

sa88 
ia78i 
ia47 
ia55 

3L10 
03.75 
10L90 
82.22 
06.06 
6a70 
3a  48 
3a  52 
4117 
ia64 
3a  20 
3a  40 
6a  78 

laeo 

17.16 
SLOO 
14  70 
6a  60 
34.20 
37.22 

laoi 
laeo 

05.90 
8a62 
6a  84 
2a  63 
46.63 
60.47 
76.14 
63.60 
21.60 
41.13 
45.48 
32.36 
41.68 
60.06 
20.84 
20.31 
40.43 
31.04 
14.52 
20.65 
21.19 
21.28 
44.60 
86.70 
32.99 
23.11 
21.27 
37.22 
39.51 
22.00 
22.00 
30.55 
127.65 
121.12 
30.94 
41.21 
43.03 
122.56 
40.75 
10.58 
20.29 
60.11 
301.  S2 
160.44 
41.94 
33.68 

Cordi. 

ienuwej  2 

Dol 

Do 

1 

Do::;::;;;;;;:::;::::::::.::;::::.::;;:: 

ia78 

83.46 

Do 

Janaary  6 

January  7 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

JannaryS .a. . 

14.57 

164 

January  9 

Do 

.... 

Do 

Jantiary  10 x . 

jannary  11 

jannary  13 .......  ^  ^ ..  x .. . . .  ^ 

January  16. .....      .xx.    .. 

January  17 

January  18 x  .....  .^  .  ... 

32.67 

5.07 

jannary  21 ...... 

Do 

ii86 
a43 

122 

January  22 

1.61 

January  24 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  26 



January 27. .. .....     ,.  . 

Do 

Do 

February  1 

Do 

Do 

Februarys 

Do 

Do 

Ttbtuarjb 

Do 

February  7 

February  10 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  11 

February  12 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

12.86 
13.65 

3.22 

February  14 

141 

February  16 

February  17 

February  18 

Do 

February  10 

Do.: 

Do 

FM>ruary20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

FWvraarySl 

10.12 

2.63 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

:;::::;:;::: 

2806 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAFEB,  BTO. 


MechanicaUy  ffraund  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  diitrict  of 
Memphremagop  (Newport^  Vt.^  port  of  entry),  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Oonttooad. 


DfttB. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Daty. 

CotmtervBiUztfdiitj 
(paragraph  803). 

Qoanttty. 

DutJ. 

1908. 
Febroary  22 

Poundt. 

26,291 

26,626 

33,406 

37,082 

46,186 

76,673 

134,813 

219,166 

229,291 

35,621 

115,040 

33,495 

24,420 

22,330 

24,262 

104,189 

116,611 

44,448 

42.338 

46,279 

41,671 

26,231 

23.628 

180,  n4 

26.282 

184.691 

163,411 

188,351 

167,665 

44,730 

61,983 

229,765 

78,155 

96,088 

64,952 

45.131 

147,615 

25,876 

26.004 

140.753 

99.116 

162.216 

51,363 

46,252 

74.111 

64,726 

117,280 

177.805 

26.494 

66.990 

66.990 

160,220 

144,894 

141,667 

26,942 

47,960 

43,068 

41,804 

65,436 

44,543 

77,748 

78,443 

76,800 

61,721 

76,240 

63.221 

77.459 

22.330 

70.681 

65. 437 

51.912 

46.095 

64  4C.9 

62,448 

880.00 

03.00 
843.00 
167.00 
208.00 
346.00 
607.00 
086.00 
1,032.00 
160.00 
618.00 
843.00 

86.00 
261.00 

85.00 
469.00 
620.00 
200.00 
101.00 
204.00 
188.00 

02.00 

83.00 
813.00 

02.00 
831.00 
735.00 
848.00 
754.00 
201.00 
234.00 
874.00 
801.00 

01.00 
247.00 
203.00 
664.00 

01.00 

91.00 
033.00 
446.00 
685.00 
231.00 
208.00 
833.00 
291.00 
628.00 
800.00 

03.00 
687.00 
764.00 
721,00 
652.00 
638.00 

04.00 
664.00 
104.00 
188.00 
240.00 
200.00 
850.00 
853.00 
841.00 
233.00 
839.00 
284.00 
809.00 
246.00 
724.00 
248.00 
234.00 
'  207.00 
245.00 
236.00 

•21.08 
22.10 
27.01 
80.00 
88.40 
63.80 
112.34 
182.64 
101.08 
20.68 
05.87 
27.01 
20.35 
18.61 
20.21 
86.82 
06.34 
37.04 
85.28 
87.78 
84.78 
21.86 
10.60 
160.66 
21.00 
163.01 
136.18 
166.06 
139.72 
37.28 
43.32 
191.47 
65.13 
21.70 
45.79 
87.61 
123.01 
21.66 
21.67 
117.29 
82.60 
126.86 
42.80 
38.64 
61.76 
63.04 
97.78 
148.17 
22.06 
65.83 
65.83 
183:62 
120.76 
118.06 
22.45 
80.97 
85.80 
84.84 
46.20 
87.12 
64.70 
65.87 
63.17 
43.10 
62.70 
62.68 
64  66 
18.61 
68.90 
46.20 
43.26 
88.41 
45.39 
43.71 

Oordt. 

Febniftiy  25 

Febniary  26 

9.66 

82.41 

Do.  I 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do          

Fwbrnary  28  

Do.r 

Do 

9.65 

2.41 

February  29 

March  2 

6.43 

i.a 

To 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

March  3 

March  4 

Do 

Ma^h* 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  7 : 

March  9 

22.61 

5.68 

Do 

March  10 

March  11 

Do 

March  12 

Do 

March  14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  18 

19.29 
19.29 

4.82 

March  19 

4.82 

March  n 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  23 

13.81 

3.46 

March  27 

March  28 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  30 

Do 

6.43 
20.36 

1  61 

April  1 

5.09 

April  2 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  3 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PBIKT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


2307 


MechaniealJy  ground  and  ehemicaUy  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  iiUo  the  district  of 
Memphremagop  [Newport^  Vt,  port  of  entry),  from  Januoary  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  I>omtn%on  of  (kmada,  under  paragraph  ^95— Continued. 

MBCHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OP  WOOD-Contlnoed. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

CounterrafUng  duty 
(pan«iaph303). 

Quantltj. 

Duty. 

1908. 
Apifl4 

Poumft. 
25.380 
33,495 
25.408 
44,660 
36,245 
75,152 

118.390 
51,904 
45,304 
74,726 
23,178 
23,668 
24,271 
23,623 
70,771 
80,850 

153,744 
42,818 

102,001 
51,756 

112,236 
24,177 
42,673 
90,406 

100,168 

109,623 
19,384 
45,257 

142,610 

133,812 
65,120 
23,512 

116,043 
78,261 
70,000 
38,745 
23,650 

101,608 
41,101 
89,320 

.33,000 
24,821 
87,125 

100,836 

133,311 

140,074 
55,669 
37,619 
54,987 

102,215 
22,854 
24.965 
74,849 
25,421 
34,465 
25,393 
45,682 

100,880 
64,851 

102,923 

113,700 
37,960 
39,175 

156,842 
27,312 
23,255 
20,847 
41,076 
77,752 
76,003 

151,579 
42,710 

110.100 
25.896 
36,321 

S89.00 

3T7.00 
89.00 
447.00 
408.00 
838.00 
533.00 
234.00 
204.00 
836.00 
81.00 
83.00 
85.00 
83.00 
318.00 
864.00 
602.00 
193.00 
461.00 
233.00 
505.00 
85.00 
192.00 
407.00 
451.00 
493.00 
68.00 
204.00 
642.00 
602.00 
203.00 
82.00 
622.00 
852.00 
81&00 
174.00 
83.00 
457.00 
185.00 
960.00 
863.00 
87.00 
892.00 
454.00 
600.00 
630.00 
251.00 
169.00 
247.00 
460.00 
80.00 
87.00 
837.00 
89.00 
155.00 
89.00 
206.00 
454.00 
292.00 
463.00 
512.00 
171.00 
176.00 
706.00 
96.00 
81.00 
73.00 
185.00 
850.00 
342.00 
682.00 
192.00 
496.00 
91.00 
163.00 

ei.l5 
27.91 
21.17 
87.22 
90.20 
62.63 
96.66 
43.25 
87.75 
62.27 
19.32 
19.72 
90.23 
19.69 
68.96 
67.38 

128.12 
35l68 
8&42 
43.13 
03.53 
20.15 
8&56 
75.34 
83.47 
91.35 
16.15 
87.71 

118.84 

111.  51 
5127 
19.59 
96.70 
65u22 
68.33 
32.29 
19.  n 
84.59 
84.25 
74.43 
27.50 
90.68 
72.60 
84.03 

111.09 

116.73 
46.39 
81.35 
4&82 
8&18 
19.05 
20.80 
62.37 
21.18 
28.72 
21.16 
38.07 
84.07 
54.04 
8&77 
94.75 
81.65 
82.65 

130.70 
22.76 
19.38 
17.37 
84.23 
64.79 
63.34 

126.32 
85.50 
91.75 
21.58 
80.27 

Cordt. 

Do 

0.65 

82.41 

ApfU7 

Do 

12.88 
10.44 

8.22, 
2  61 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  8 

Aprtl   9 

April  13 

April  15 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AprU16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AprUl? 

April  20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  22 

April  23 

^  Do ...:.....;..:.:::::;. 

Do 

Do 

April  24 

April  27 

Do 

April  28 

^  Do :::.::;::::: 

April  30 

Do 

Do 

Ifay  2 

25.72 
9.50 

6.48 
2.38 

May  0 

May  S::::..^:::.::::::::;::::::::::::: : 

May  11 

May  13 

'Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ::.::::: 

Do 

Do.;;:...:::::.::::::::::::::::::::::  :: 

Do 

May  14 

May  16 

Do 

May  16 

Do 

Do 

May  18 

Do :..:::::: 

Do 

Do 

May  21 

Do 

Do 

Do 



May  22 

'Do 

Do 

Do :::::::::: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  23 

Do ;.;;;;;:::; 

8808 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BIO. 


JMiamoaltg  gnund  and  diemieally  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imporied  inio  the  dktritt  pf 
Mtmpihremagog  (^Newport^  Vi,,  port  of  entry),  from  January  i,  1901,  to  June  i,  1903^ 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  39S — Continued. 

MKCHANICALLT  OEOUND  PULP  OF  WOOI>-Ooiittinid. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dutj. 

OwuitMvalltng  dnty 
(pansraphSB3). 

Quantity.  ,    Duty. 

1906. 
Mar  23 

Pomtde. 
26,738 
152,013 
61,066 
36,940 
26,920 
26,920 
82,632 

89a  00 
68100 
230.00 

16a  00 

9L00 
91.00 
11100 

Is 

8a  78 
2L60 
21.60 
27.11 

QHa. 

Mfty27 

Do 

Do 

lCay29 

Do 

Do 

Total 

60,529,619 

368,031.00 

67,941.68 

3,30a70 

8826148 

CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHED  PULP  OP  WOOD. 


1907. 
January  2 

Poundt. 
44,268 
37,040 
64,614 
63,091 
26,949 
36,447 
61,743 
40,391 
72,621 
40,150 
31,339 
44,626 
43,934 
86,322 
36,651 
36,280 
43.940 
37,276 
30,471 
36,962 
46,176 
34,987 
28,712 
43,821 
84,364 
31,884 
87,156 
35,427 
44,337 
32,923 
33,991 
47,313 
120.896 
46.577 
44,626 
63.228 
37.181 
47.660 
38.214 
86,787 
82.743 
92.230 
40.942 
80,455 
42,682 
40,202 
81.586 
88.300 
43,403 
86.100 
33,679 
42,505 
63.243 
38,635 
86.062 
94.561 
87,193 

164100 
640.00 
70100 
772.00 
802.00 
63L00 
763.00 
719.00 
1,39a  00 
605.00 
473.00 
65a  00 
662.00 
615.00 
619.00 
635.00 
640.00 
643.00 
460.00 
677.00 
672.00 
627.00 
433.00 
638.00 
61&00 
481.00 
66a  00 

6iaoo 

645.00 

4oaoo 

612.00 
689.00 

2, 17a  00 
678.00 
650.00 
801.00 
660.00 
69100 
67a  00 
636.00 

1,205.00 

1,342.00 
617.00 

1,209.00 
643.00 

7iaoo 

1,188.00 
677.00 
633.00 
629.00 
60100 
64L0O 
775.00 
663.00 
1,253.00 
1,37a  00 
642.00 

873.78 
6L73 
0L02 
8a  49 
43.25 
6a  75 
8a24 
83.32 

m.04 
6a  92 
62.23 
7138 
73.22 
6a  87 
69.42 
6a  80 
73.23 
62.13 
6a  79 
61.64 
7a  96 
6a  31 
47.86 
73.04 
67.26 
63.14 
6L93 
n.05 
78.90 
6187 
6a  66 
78.86 

201.40 
77.63 
7138 
8a  71 
6L97 
79.43 
63.69 
61.31 

137.91 

163.72 
6a  24 

13109 
7L14 
82.00 

13a  98 
63.83 
72.49 
6a  50 
6a  97 
70.99 
8a  74 
6139 

143.44 

167.59 
6L99 

Cbrdf. 

Do 

Do 

7tnn^ry3 

Do 

January  5... ... 

January  7 , , 

Do". 

Do 

3a79 

88.96 

January  9.. 

Do'. 

Do 

Do 

January  10 

J(lliiiA.ry  11 ^.      ^           .^     ^ 

I 

Do 

ia9o 

178 

January  14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  16 .  . 

Do 

Japlifiry  19 .    . 

JftTiiiAry  ?1 ,      ^  ^ 

Do 

Do 

January  22 

January  23 

January  24 

6177 



iai9 

January  28 

January  29 

January  31 



Do 



Tabruary  5 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  6 

..>••»..... 

February  9 

February  12 

February  15 

Do 

February  18 

Do 

Do 

February  19 

Do 

Do 

February  23 

February  26 

Do 

Do 

Do 



WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
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Mechanicdtty  ground  and  chemicdUig  unbleadied  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  qf 
Memphremagog  ^Newport,  Ft.,  port  qf  entry),  from  Januarjf  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908^ 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  595— Continued. 

CHEiaCALLT  DNBLE ACHED  PULP  OF  WOOD— Continued. 


Dftto. 

Quantity. 

V&IUA. 

Duty. 

Counts;  rvalling  duty 
CparoeraphSOS). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907* 
P%bfu*r¥a8>-. **..- 

37.30S 
38,306 
IB.  369 

66,471 

.5ki,&29 
«4,490 

39,*tea 

55.1T« 

4t2;;5 

*J.34i 

37jea 

37,436 
87.294 
131^(02 
ll/.,*>42 
4.^M9 
77JS0 
HTk  41* 
3^>,  -154 
37.9151 
S^,^54 
SX.  4U 

T3.»38 
75,067 
t0£r.545 
Sl^c41 
75.;^ 
fl0.71(i 
S4.M7 
3S.07U 
iH.fPtH 
123.452 

123,077 
Hi.  V46 
9J,1«G 
fc.:^^l 
m.  7M 
41,  iJOf; 

6l..^23 
93,756 
69,656 
47,148 
47,334 
86,680 
46,391 

140,484 
85,329 
55,740 
88,202 
46,633 
46,485 
49,384 
56,388 
46,805 
86,044 
46,327 
H626 

100,488 

160,886 
87,708 

109,880 
88.860 
45,768 
46,860 
46,010 
84,462 
52,954 
68,618 

tS4aOO 

5SH.0I) 
702.00 
821.00 

i,3oaoo 

1,23a  00 

692.00 

580.00 

803.00 

666.00 

587.00 

550.00 

718.00 

568.00 

1,37L00 

3,023.00 

1,664:00 

685.00 

1,124.00 

3,189.00 

503.00 

553.00 

662.00 

559.00 

1,299.00 

1,112.00 

1,093.00 

1,541.00 

524.00 

1, 131. 00 

1,262.00 

1,279.00 

542.00 

1,732,00 

1,850.00 

3,061.00 

1,863.00 

1,278.00 

1,371.00 

1,39L00 

1,41L00 

61&00 

1,12400 

706.00 

85a  00 

1,411.00 

1,047.00 

7iaoo 

713.00 
553.00 
698.00 

2,115.00 

1,285.00 
639.00 
576.00 
702.00 
700.00 
743.00 
833.00 
705.00 

1,807.00 
662.00 
822.00 

1,512.00 

3,421.00 
568.00 

1,653.00 
585.00 
689.00 
606.00 
693.00 

1,272.00 
797.00 

1,032.00 

ffiXlS 

63.84 
80.45 
04.12 
144.88 

140.82 

79.22 

66.43 

91.96 

73.73 

67.24 

61.94 

81.68 

62.89 

145.49 

SSL  70 

192.74 

75.87 

128.58 

342.87 

65.76 

63.35 

64.26 

64.02 

143.83 

123.23 

125.11 

170.91 

58.07 

125.44 

144.53 

141.51 

50.96 

191. 61 

305.75 

328.18 

306l13 

141.41 

15L83 

153.09 

156.26 

68.34 

124.57 

78.16 

94.21 

156.26 

116.09 

78.68 

78.89 

61.13 

77.32 

334.14 

142.23 

93.90 

68.67 

77.72 

77.48 

82.31 

92.31 

78.01 

144.91 

75.55 

9L04 

167.48 

368.14 

62.85 

188.13 

64.77 

76.28 

77.27 

76.68 

140.77 

88.26 

114.86 

Vordt. 

ij^T^:::::: :::::::::;::::;:;:;;;;;;:: 

M  %mh  I ! 

Mii^h4 

Do 

Mvni^? 

Do 

Do 

Ifprnhft 

Manh9 

Do 

Do 

MtrehlS ,. 

If  «n»ii  \^ . 

If  fti^h  18 

Do 

Do 

Mirr>»i<»      

Do 

]lareh20      

Uanh  21 

Do 

Do -. 

Do 

M«fr>i22.., 

Do 

Do 

Ift^H^ 

Do 

Much  25 

Do 

Ifnrrh26 

Do 

M«fr>i27 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

If  ar^h  M , . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ifar^h20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

lfl^>»ao 

Aprill 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  2 

Aprils 

Do:::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::;::::: 

April  4 

nc>o::::::. :::::. :::::;:;:;;;:::::::;::::; 

•* 

Do  

Do , 

April  5 

April  8 

April  10 

Do 

Do 

Aprflll 

ATOfll2 

aSSis::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

ATOfll5 

Aprfll6 

April  19 

Apill30 

^do::::::::::: :..;:..:::;:::.:::::j 

2310 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  ETO. 


Mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unhleadied  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  dUtrict  of 
Memphremagog  (^Newportf  Vt.,  port  of  entry) ^  from  Jan'uary  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 
from  the' Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  59^— Continued. 

CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHED  PULP  OF  WOOD-Contlnued. 


Date. 

Qnanttty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

(pan«raphl93). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
April  23 

PownAB. 

80,829 
86.935 
86,232 
02,485 
46,232 
49,437 
46,942 
98,487 
76,866 
00,826 
94,404 
45,850 
82,722 
84,671 
44,394 
69.268 
68,614 
62.280 
99,508 
48.169 
89,060 
40,362 
81,305 
44.892 

102,436 
78,389 
86,272 
88,222 
96.504 
46,065 
44,277 
41,514 
86.666 
75, 116 
88,644 
37,276 
93.817 
35,753 

102.250 
72,593 

120,848 
94,283 
44,366 
88,923 
91,897 
82.547 
74,808 
60,058 

117, 473 
80,451 
95.930 
74.006 
46,456 
93,560 
43,723 
44,031 
81,306 
90,800 
44,226 
79,880 
82,551 
37,383 

107,012 
90,189 
91,000 
62,344 
48,340 
77,941 
94,380 
48,898 
93,407 
62,952 
57,865 
46,460 

81,217.00 

657.00 

631.00 

940.00 

006.00 

744.00 

707.00 

1,482.00 

1,140.00 

1,005.00 

1,421.00 

690.00 

1,246.00 

623.00 

008.00 

891.00 

882.00 

787.00 

1,498.00 

725.00 

1,841.00 

098.00 

1,222.00 

076.00 

1,542.00 

1,178.00 

1,299.00 

1,328.00 

1,453.00 

679.00 

007.00 

025.00 

652.00 

1,129.00 

1,335.00 

660.00 

1,412.00 

638.00 

1,539.00 

1,094.00 

1,820.00 

1,419.00 

068.00 

1,836.00 

1,883.00 

1,243.00 

1,124.00 

753.00 

1,765.00 

1,212.00 

1,444.00 

1,115.00 

699.00 

1,408.00 

658.00 

663.00 

1,225.00 

1,367.00 

660.00 

1,201.00 

1,241.00 

563.00 

1,610.00 

1,448.00 

1,371.00 

788.00 

728.00 

1,174.00 

1,421.00 

730.00 

1,406.00 

797.00 

870.00 

084.00 

$184.72 

01.60 

68.72 

104.14 

77.05 

82.40 

7&24 

104.16 

126.44 

111.38 

167.34 

76.42 

187.87 

67.79 

.    73.99 

98.76 

97.69 

87.18 

106.85 

80.28 

148.43 

77.27 

186.61 

74.82 

170.73 

130.66 

143.79 

147.04 

160.84 

75.14 

73.80 

09.19 

61.11 

126.19 

147.74 

02.13 

166.36 

69.69 

170.42 

120.99 

201.41 

157. 14 

73.94 

148.21 

163.16 

187.68 

124.68 

88.43 

195.79 

184.00 

169.89 

123.34 

77.43 

166.93 

72.87 

73.39 

135.61 

161.37 

73.71 

133.14 

137.69 

02.31 

178.36 

100.32 

161.82 

87.24 

-      80.67 

129.90 

167.30 

81.60 

166.68 

8&26 

96.44 

76.78 

Corit. 

Do 

Do 

April  24 

^Do.:::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::: 

May  2 

'Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  A... .. 

ffi^S::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

'Do 

May  14 

May  16  

Do 

May  10 

May  17 

Do 

Do 

Mfiy  3n , . , 

'Do 

May  94 

'Do 

• 

Do 

KfLy2R 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  29 

Ji|n«  3-  T   , , , » X  a . 

Do 

JnD«  4 , . . . .    ...      .  .  ,  .  u  X  X  u . 

Do 

JuneO 

June  7 

Do 

June  10 

June  11 

Do 

June  12 

June  13 

Do 

Do 

Do 

June  14 

Do 

June  15 

June  18 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

June  22 

June  26  .. 

Do 

June  28 

June  29 

Do 

Do 

Julyl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

July  6 

**** 

Do 

Do 

JulyO 

Julys 

July  9 

July  10 

July  10 

Do 

Do 

WOOD  PULP,   PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


2311 


Mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  of 
Memphremagog  (Newport j  VI, ,  port  of  entry),  from  Januan(  i,  1907 ^  to  June  i,  1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  39S — Continued. 

CHElflCALLY  UNBLEACHED  PULP  OF  WOOD-ContlniMd. 


Dikte. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Countervailing  duty 
(paragraph  333). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
July  17 

Poundt. 
46,006 
50,934 
47,884 

111,188 
45,040 
85,148 
03,046 
78,927 
38,425 

138,974 
80,988 
91,110 
pn  /J96 

iu:  :»5 
Q7j)09 
4  ;  MO 
^.  K  133 
<iV  722 
Ho,.«2 

]1?M  180 
4:-;  <)65 
(jT.!)32 
b6,014 
81,901 
03,150 
51,300 
88,961 
90,567 
83,279 
60,340 
91,911 
81,811 
88,816 
77,611 

122,222 
90,583 
41,062 
62,580 

105,008 
71,446 
83,424 

123.221 
77,200 
45.896 
78,101 

113,628 
96,425 
46,173 
80.644 
79,981 
44,103 
82,642 
91,251 

113,258 

121,688 
39,800 

101,555 
78,052 
72,514 
44,720 
70,168 
70,207 
84,272 
80,542 
77,103 
73,998 
68,956 
66,540 
79,454 
75,475 
68,345 
35,127 
74,  .528 
34.407 

1603.00 
767.00 
721.00 

1,673.00 
67a  00 

1,282.00 

i,4iaoo 

1,189.00 

579.00 
2,002.00 
1,355.00 
1,38L00 
1,346.00 
1,555.00 
1,46a  00 

662.00 

684.00 
1,44L00 
1,293.00 
1,813.00 

648.00 
1,46a  00 
1,325.00 
1,234.00 
1,402.00 

772.00 
1,339.00 
1,364.00 
1,254.00 

758.00 
1,384.00 
1,232.00 
1,337.00 
1,168.00 
1,841.00 
1,364.00 

61&00 

791.00 
1,683.00 
1,077.00 
1,256.00 
1,856.00 
1,163.00 

691.00 
1,177.00 
1,712.00 
1,45L00 

695.00 
1,215.00 
1,205.00 

664.00 
1,245.00 
1,374.00 
1,706.00 
1,833.00 

600.00 
1,631.00 
1,176.00 
1,093.00 

673.00 
1,058.00 
1,058.00 

517.00 
1,213.00 
1,162.00 
1,115.00 
1,039.00 
1,003.00 
1,534.00 
1,137.00 
1,030.00 

629.00 
1,128.00 

619.00 

176.68 

84.89 

79.81 
185.31 

75.07 
141.91 
166.06 
13L56 

04.04 
331.62 
149.98 
162.86 
14&99 
172.28 
16L68 

73.23 

76.72 
160.54 
143.15 
20a63 

71.78 
161.72 
146.60 
136.50 
165.27 

85.50 
14&27 
150.95 
138.80 

83.90 
163.19 
136.35 
148.03 
129.19 
203.70 
160.97 

68.44 

87.63 
176w01 
119.06 
139.04 
206.37 
128.66 

76.49 
130.17 
189.38 
160.71 

76.96 
134.41 
133.30 

73.51 
187.74 
152.00 
188.76 
302.81 

66.33 
169.26 
130.09 
120.86 

74.53 
116.95 
117.01 

67.12 
134.24 
128.51 
123.33 
114.93 
110.90 
132.42 
125.79 
113.91 

68.55 
124.21 

67.36 

Cordt. 

July  18 

Do 

Do 

July  22 

Jidy23 

July  25 

Do ^ 

July  26 

July  29 

July  30 

August  1 

August2 

Do 

AngustO 

August  7 

August  8 

August  13 

August  15 

TTo.....:.: :.:::::::.::;:::::::: 

Do 

August  19 

Do 

August  21 

Augu.*f 1 23... ...».   ^.^»^ 

August  24 

August  27 

Do 

Do 

August  31 

September  2 

September  5 ] . . 

Do 



September  0 

September  11 



Do 

Do 

September  14 

Do 

September  17 

Do 

September  18 

September  19 >. 

Septemberao 

'  Do 

Do 

Do 

September  23 

September  24 

September  26 

Do 

September  27 

September  28 - 

Oobberl. 

Do 

Octobers. 

Do 

Do 

October  9 

Do 

October  10. 

October  10. 

October  17 

Do 

Do 

October  18. 

October  23 

October  20 

30.16 

19.79 

NoTember  1... 

NoTcmber  4...... 

NovmnberT 

8313 


WOOD  PtriiP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


lf«cA(mioa%  protincf  OTuf  cA^inioa%  wibUached  jndp  of  wood  imported  inio  Cfte  dutrid  qf 
Memj^emoffog  (Newport^  Vi.,  poH  of  entry),  &im  Janucay  i,  1907^  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  Dominion  o/OanadOy  under  paragraph  595--C<mtinued. 

GHBIOCALLT  UNBLBACHBD  PULP  OF  WOOD— OOBtlnuBd. 


D&to, 

duaDUty. 

VrtUP. 

Duty. 

Countvyallhigduty 
(paragraph  383). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1807. 

78,972 
63,054 

114,712 
87,756 

114,264 
80,673 

116,703 
86,678 

106,224 
78,680 
82,334 
»,777 
71,303 
78,384 
83,573 
41,263 
80,171 
67,(04 
63,062 

134,712 
80,123 
75,729 
73,572 
70,666 
80,212 
47,883 
86,629 
82,088 
48,322 
67,000 

105,429 

113,476 

161,750 
43,710 

126,222 
82,389 
40,604 
41,264 
81,607 
72,768 
68,566 
2,680 
89,677 
48,664 
48,652 
83,802 
83,410 

70,240 
89.674 
85,936 
40,106 
88,627 
81,440 
87,784 
85,680 
80,514 
75,962 
84,872 
42,809 
81,217 
42,342 
85,478 
83,081 
87,330 
83,198 
44.477 
70,584 
83,491 
121,310 
87,596 
44,353 

81,115.00 

061.00 

1,728.00 

669.00 

l,72L0O 

601.00 

1,743.00 

1,838.00 

1,586.00 

i,iiaoo 

808.00 
1,202.00 
1,075.00 
1,187.00 
644.00 
621.00 
1,20&00 

i,oiaoo 

1,251.00 
2,031.00 
1,207.00 
1,141.00 
1, 109. 00 
1,065.00 
1,208.00 

721.00 
1,302.00 
1,236.00 

727.00 

i,oiaoo 

1.689.00 

i,7iaoo 

2.436.00 

1,093.00 

1,901.00 

1,241.00 

1,015.00 

621.00 

477.00 

1,097.00 

958.00 

52.00 

992.00 

732.00 

732.00 

1,256.00 

836.00 

1,060.00 
696.00 
542.00 
604.00 
966.00 
474.00 
669.00 
636.00 
460.00 

1,144.00 
523.00 
645.00 

1,220  00 
638  00 
533.00 

1,247.00 
561.00 

1,960.00 
668.00 

1,064.00 
603.00 

1,827  00 
bm^  00 
668.00 

8128.29 

106.09 

191. 19 

62.03 

19a  44 

61.12 

192.84 

144.80 

175.87 

122.80 

63.89 

132.96 

118.84 

13a  64 

65.96 

6a  77 

133.63 

111.71 

138.44 

224.52 

133.54 

126.22 

122.62 

117. 78 

133.69 

79.81 

144.38 

136.81 

80.54 

111.  67 

175.72 

189  13 

269.58 

72.85 

2ia37 

187.32 

67.67 

68.77 

62.68 

121.28 

105.94 

4.80 

66.18 

81.11 

81.09 

188.84 

65.68 

117.08 
66.12 
69.80 
66.84 
64.88 
62.40 
62.80 
69.38 
50.86 

126.59 
68.12 
71.85 

185.86 
70.57 
69.13 

188.39 
62.22 

188.66 
74.18 

117.64 
65.82 

902.18 
62.66 
78.93 

Oordt. 

NovAmhAr  11                                                        .... 

NovembfiT  12                                     

Do                                

Do                                                

NAVAmhAr  l.it                 - 

NoT&rnbDr  18                     •                .  .••»•••••• 



Do           

43.67 

8ia67 

November  19                                         

Do                          

Do 

23.10 

&7B 

NAVAmhAr21..       .   

Do                                       

Do     

Do 

16.56 

4.14 

November  23 

November  26                 

NovAmber  20                                                   . .   . 

Do                 

" 

November  30                                 ....... 

Do                                      .              

1 :* 

Dfioember  5                       *          ••..••.••• 

Do                      .           

Do                             

Do                        

Do           

Deoember  11       

DdGfinil>Ar  12                                       •••«•.. 

Deoember  16      

Dooember  17           *                 ••..•      •••••••• 

December  IR  .......... rrr-.r-. ^..^..^.^^ 

December  19 

T)AnArnt>fir  24 

December  26 

DAPATnbor  28                •     ..                 .•••••.• 

December  30. 

Do                           

Do      

December  31       .        ...........     ....... 

Do    

Do              

Do 

1906. 
JftDuary 2        ,.  .  ,    -,,.,^.-,,.,^^-^.,,,,..- 

Jami^ry  8......TTr- - , 

Do              

January  4 

Do                         

January  6 

January  9 

Do* 

January  10         ........... r^r^r,..^. ^--xt-- 

JAniittrvIl                                       -^            

Do      

January  18 

Do.     ...'.1..1 

January  16         ■       »..  ^...•t..».^tt»tttt.- 

Do '..! 

Do  ;:     :::::::;:::::::::::::;»:! 

Do                                                   

January  17  

January  18                           .■..■...«■•... 

January  20. ......... .........r^....^ t--.. 

January 2i      r..  ..      .  ...  ....  ...^....... 

Do 

Do           

Do! 

..••.•••••«• 

WOOD  VVhP,  PSINT  PAPBB^  BTa 


2818 


MeehameaO^  ground  and  ehemioaUiy  unbleached  pvUp  of  wood  impcfted  inio  thediUnci  of 
Memphremoffop  (^Newportj  VL,  port  of  entry),  from  Janv/xry  i,  ISiH^  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  Domtnion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  59^— Oontmued. 

CHSMIGALLT  UNBLEACHED  PULP  OF  WOOD-<)GiitliiiMd. 


Data 

Quaotity. 

Value. 

Doty. 

Counteryailing  daty 
(paragraph  393). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1908. 
Ivnuiry72 

POtUKtt. 

123,967 
71,110 
69,400 

130,018 
88,061 

124,060 
77,393 
81,438 
77,680 
89,428 
74,180 
89,603 
37,801 
43,484 
72.744 
44.352 
41,292 
89,692 

110,363 
46,224 

U6,543 
46,228 
77,802 
74,280 
45,976 
43,460 
45,510 
37,041 
38,925 
34,153 
43,304 
87,802 
83,134 
46,113 
40,052 
88,846 

108,410 
34,054 
41,143 
33,081 
45,709 
37,879 
40,437 
80,552 
39,120 
86,855 
85,241 

107,520 
78,913 
45,183 

123,473 
36,547 
40,390 
79,706 
83,140 
82,744 
87  493 
38,903 
36,980 
38,916 

169,398 
31,344 

122,868 
41,258 
81,840 
37,741 
46,875 
86,968 
83,570 
40,684 
34,660 
48,936 
38,362 

$1,867.00 

1,072.00 

1,046.00 

1,05K.00 

673.00 

1,868.00 

1.166.00 

1,224.00 

1,160.00 

69100 

1,118.00 

900.00 

945.00 

656.00 

1,096.00 

667.00 

621.00 

1,632.00 

1,663.00 

696.00 

1,756.00 

696.00 

1,172.00 

1,119.00 

602.00 

654.00 

685.00 

658.00 

686.00 

615.00 

653.00 

670.00 

1,252.00 

694.00 

617.00 

1,841.00 

1,634.00 

613.00 

620.00 

489.00 

688.00 

947.00 

609.00 

1,213.00 

689.00 

655.00 

631.00 

1,620.00 

1,189.00 

680.00 

1,860.00 

014.00 

608.00 

1,201.00 

600.00 

404.00 

665.00 

680.00 

667.00 

688.00 

3,401.00 

473.00 

1,864.00 

621.00 

1,233.00 

669.00 

706.00 

1,315.00 

1,261.00 

614.00 

867.00 

737.00 

969.00 

8306.61 

118.62 

115.67 

216.70 

63  44 

206.75 

128.99 

135.72 

129.30 

65.71 

123.65 

66.01 

63.00 

72.47 

121.24 

73.92 

68.82 

149.32 

183.94 

n.04 

194.24 
77.05 

129.67 

123.80 
76.63 
72.43 
76.86 
61.74 
64.88 
66.92 
72.32 
63.00 

138.56 
76.86 
68.25 

148.08 

180.68 
66.76 
68.67 
66.14 
76.18 
63.13 
67.40 

134.25 
65.20 
61.43 
68.74 

179.20 

131.52 
75.31 

205.79 
60.91 
67.32 

132.84 
65.23 
54.57 
62.49 
64.84 
61.63 
64.86 

265.66 
62.24 

304.78 
68.76 

136.40 
62.90 
78.13 

144.95 

189.28 
67.81 
67.77 
81.66 
68.94 

Cordt. 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

•    Do 



7anniir7  24 

Do 

7finiiMr7  27 

Do". 

JmTF^fy  28 .........^. 

Do 

January  29 

Janaaiy  31 

PVhnifMyl 

Feibruary  6 

Fobniary  8 

F^bnuL^13 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MbruarylS 

FlBbruary  14 

Do 

February  19 

Fobniary  22 

F»bni«ry  25. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Febraary  27 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ffibniary 28....X.  .. 

Do.  I 

Do 

Do 

Fobniary 29.........x^. t . . .  ..^.......  a^.^. 

Do.! 

March2 

IftarcliS 

Haroh6 

M"«h  7     

Marrhll 

Do 

Do 

If  ffrcb  1?  

Iff^rnh  14. 

Do 

Do 

ICaroh  16 

Do 

Do 

Ifar^l7 

Do 

Do 

Marr^  14 

Do 

Do 

lCareh23 

Do 

Do 

March  24 

Do 

March  27 

March  28 

March  31 

April  2 

*^Do:::;:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

Aprils 

April  6 

April  7 

April  8 

40197— Na  81- 


2814 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB^^TO. 


MeehanioaUy  ground  and  ehemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  dUiriel  qf 
Memphremagop  (^Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1,  1907^  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  Dornvnion  of  Canada^  under  paragraph  393 — Continued. 

CHBiaOALLY  UNBLEACHED  PULP  OF  WOOD-Contlniied. 


Data. 


Qanttty. 

Vtliie. 

Daty. 

CoimteiTailInf  doty 

Qontfty. 

Daty. 

Povmdt. 
49,792 
46,934 
47,355 
45,035 
45,735 
42,708 
88,480 
87,171 
126,712 
101,222 
85,483 
88,863 
42,313 
77,334 
38,604 
40,966 
84,574 
54,346 
70,971 

$749.00 

707.00 

718.00 

678.00 

689.00 

643.00 

1,832.00 

560.00 

1,906.00 

1,518.00 

1,287.00 

1,838.00 

687.00 

1,167.00 

582.00 

617.00 

1,274.00 

1,359.00 

1,071.00 

$82.99 

78.22 
78.93 
75.06 
76.23 
71.18 
147.47 
6L05 
211.19 
168.70 
142.47 
148.11 
70.52 
128.89 
64.34 
68.28 
140.96 
90.58 
118.29 

Oordt. 

28,880,158 

441,404.00 

48,184.00 

240.04 

$00.9$ 

1906. 
April  21 

Do 

April  24 

April  28 

April  29 

IU74 

May6 

May  18 

May  19 

Do 

May  20 

Do 

May  22 

May  23 

May  26 

Do 

May  27 

Do 

May  29 

Total 


No  importations  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  Jime 
1,  1908,  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897. 

Printing  paper,  valued  above  2  cents  and  not  above  2}  cents  a 
poimd.  imported  into  the  district  of  Memphremagog  (Newport,  Vt., 
port  or  entry)  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  from  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  imder  paragraph  396,  was  as  follows:  November  15, 
1907,  15,509  pounds,  valued  at  $349;  duty,  $62.04. 


Pulp  fooods  imported  into  the  district  of  Memphremapog  (Newport,  Vt,.  port  of  entry)  from 
January  1, 2907,  to  June  1,  2908,  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  under  paragraph  699. 


Data. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


ValoB. 


1907. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Y^y 

June. 

July 

Auirust 

September. 

October 

November. 


Cordt, 
25,820 
10,312 
22,230 
85,421 
20,404 
22,786 
23,060 
23,246 
14,701 
10,891 
17,442 


$106,207.00 
60, 79a  00 
04,248.00 
144,278.00 
85,91&00 
103,050.00 
126, 37a  00 
131,054.00 
83, 34a  00 
61,727.00 
97,166.00 


1907. 
Deoember 

1908. 

January 

February 

March 

Total 


Car4». 
21,010 


27,231 
29,255 
45,823 
85,793 
12,505 


fia4»«».ao 


iaB,06Lao 

172,306wQO 

3n,304.00 

214,345.00 

72,009100 


404,010 


9i  117, 401. 00 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETO. 
POBT  OF  BALTIMOBB,  HD. 


2316 


Tabulated  gtatement  of  wood  pulp  imported  into  the  port  of  Baltimore,  Mi,,  ehowyng 
the  various  kinds,  ine  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  and  country  of  origin 
of  each  importation,  together  with  the  duties  collected  thereon,  from  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  U  1908. 

WOOD  PULP,  MECHANICALLY  GROUND. 


COOOXFW  Oi  OKuelik* 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Duty. 

OflrmAny ..« 

ICar.  19,1007 

Pound». 
115,000 

9805.00 

One-twelfth  of  a  cent 

•95.88 

UNBLEACHED  CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP. 


Qennany. 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 


Qennany. 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Sweden... 

Do... 
Germany. 

Do..., 

Do..., 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Sweden... 

I>o.... 
Qennany., 

Do... 
Sweden... 
Qennany. 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do... 


Qennany. 
Sweden... 
Qennany. 

Do..., 

Do..., 
Sweden... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.... 
Qennany. 

Do.... 
Norway... 
Qennany. 

Do.... 
Sweden. . . 

Do... 
Qennany. 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Qennany. 

Do..., 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Sweden... 
Ctannany., 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Jan.  29,1907 
Feb.  11,1907 
Feb.  18,1907 
Feb.  19,1907 
Mar.  6, 1907 
Apr.  80,1907 
May  14,1907 
May  20,1907 
May  31,1907 
June  17,1907 
June  28, 1907 
July  3,1907 
July  6,1907 
July  8,1907 
July  8,1907 
.do. 


July  18,1907 
July  22,1907 
July  30,1907 
do. 


Aug.  13,1907 

do 

Aug.  20,1907 
Aug.  21,1907 
do 


.....do 

Aug.  22,1907 
Sept.  4,1907 
Sept  5,1907 
Sept  10, 1907 
Sept  11,1907 
Sept  24,1907 
Oct  5,1907 
Oct  9,1907 
Oct  11,1907 
Oct  14,1907 
Oct  16,1907 
Oct  17,1907 
Oct.  28,1907 
Oct  81,1907 
Nov.    4,1907 

do 

Nov.    6,1907 

do 

Nov.  11,1907 
.do. 


Nov.  14,1907 
Nov.  19,1907 
do. 


Nov.  20,1907 
Nov.  21,1907 
Nov.  22,1907 
.do. 


Deo.  5,1907 
Deo.  13,1907 
Deo.  16,1907 
Dec.  19,1907 
Dec.  26,1907 
Deo.  28,1907 

do 

Jan.  4,1908 
Jan.     8,1908 

do 

Jan.   20,1906 

do 

Jan.   22,1906 


I' 


;if.v,  i 


M-J 


Poundt. 

56,000 

812,231 

72,456 

73,900 

260 

66,843 

133,409 

276,139 

178,529 

??,n08 

187,484 

4^,797 

32-1.,%! 

l^i    «0 

3vn.  100 

136 

184 

i51 

m 

(22 
WI 
H9 
)00 

MX) 
.127 
741 

no 

!09 
>94 
iOl 
>89 
U9 
:--.,742 
1150 
V2,  cl08 
111,094 
44,  WO 
2fll..«7 
i>l.'Xfi 
m^.l49 
if?  1. 1. 770 

in,.>94 

K(J.'>40 

&0.1I00 

1,770 
111,«3 

&ti.()00 

514,254 

1   i92 

■w  m 
«o 

)39 

4*,.  )32 

if:titvr>03 

.-".^.427 

vx:\.  179 

261 

1,084 

1,324,039 

28G 

40,320 

107,408 

223,967 


11,005.00 

6,314.00 

1,504.00 

1,773.00 

3.00 

932.00 

2,541.00 

5,354.00 

3, 420.  CO 

642.00 

3,802.00 

746.00 

6,928.00 

2,823.00 

3,396.00 

679.00 

1,680.00 

5,703.00 

3,110.00 

9,853.00 

2,198.00 

9,530.00 

2,024.00 

607.00 

6,749.00 

4,623.00 

1,790.00 

14,560.00 

1,806.00 

1,851.00 

3,048.00 

2,433.00 

10,828.00 

8.00 

734.00 

1,886.00 

677.00 

3,391.00 

1,332.00 

2,783.00 

6,895.00 

1,883.00 

1,457.00 

744.00 

1,612. 00 

1,191.00 

36.00 

2,666.00 

1,049.00 

10,491.00 

25.00 

764  00 

6,206.00 

7,878.00 

822.00 

22,412.00 

711.00 

11,047.00 

9.00 

30  00 

21,375,00 

10  00 

757.00 

1,879.00 

3,772.00 

4,66S.OO 


On&eixth  of  a  cent, 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


-dj. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 
.....do. 
.do.. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


193.33 
520.64 
120.76 
184.76 
.46 

03.07 
222.36 
460.23 
207.66 

56.00 
312.47 

74.66 
540.92 
26L3S 
317.38 
7.78 
146.97 
458.76 
336.00 
936.04 
261.38 
949.91 
186.67 

56.00 
603.55 
447.90 
186.67 
1,467.08 
186.66 
147.50 
335.06 
264.70 
062.90 
.60 

64.36 
186,66 

74.6? 
336.50 
112.00 
813.58 
617.96 
186.66 
134.40 

93.33 
149.33 
149.33 
2.96 
186.47 

93.38 

1,023.76 

2.16 

74.67 
641. 3S 
727.67 

76.72 
2,234.17 

66.71 

1,155.80 

.43 

1.81 

2,206. 73 

.48 

67.20 
179.01 
373.31 
470.88 
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WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPBB,  ETC. 


Tabulated  itatemerU  of  wood  pulp  imported  into  (he  port  of  BaUmore,  Md,,  ihowmg 
the  various  hinds,  (he  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  and  country  of  oriffin 
of  each  importation,  together  vHth  the  duties  collected  thereon,  from  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  1, 190^— Oontmued. 

UNBLEACHED  CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP—Continned. 


Country  of  origin. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Duty. 

Germany 

Jan.   23,1906 
Feb.  11,1906 
do 

P&wnds. 

616 

730  477 

3^S.«2 

44.i«l 

367.372 

•  oir.as 

2»4.190 

223  747 

707  WO 
3-^  '187 
41  ^<20 

7^  m 
51. .100 

IM  160 
44,J00 

880,648 
39,683 
39,936 

138.872 
39,489 
44,800 

125.00 

U,12L00 

606.00 

7Baoo 

4,672.00 

1,380.00 

4,642.00 

3,739.00 

11,980.00 

717.00 

748.00 

13,290.00 

1,022.00 

2,003.00 

707.00 

6,424.00 

610.00 

722.00 

2,066.00 

713.00 

768.00 

One-sixth  of  a  oeat 

fl.03 

Do 

do 

do 

1,217.46 
64.67 

Do 

Russia 

Feb.  26,1906 
do 

do 

74.04 

Sweden. 

do 

4tfw63 

Do 

Feb.  37,1006 
Mar.    8,1006 
Mar.    4,1906 
Mar.  16,1906 
Mar.  17,1906 
Mar.  18,1906 
Apr.    6,1908 
do 

do 

!!.!!do.*!I!;i;."!!.*!;!!!;;";! 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  .do    .  .. 

160.63 

Qfvmftny 

4oa8a 

Russia..'. 

800.0 

QflTiTiany 

1,17&8S 
66.15 

SwedenJ 

Russia. 

74.70 

Germany 

1,S3L46 
08.SS 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  20,1006 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

10a77 

Do 

Do 

74.W 
634.41 

Norway 

Apr.  21,1908 
do 

May     4,1908 
May     5,1906 
May  19,1906 

do 

.....do 

flBuie 

Sweden 

68w66 

Do 

do 

331.46 

Do 

do 

65.88 

Do 

.do 

74.87 

Total 

18,140.336 

310,133.00 

30,291.28 

o  Additional  export  duty  on  this  ontry  under  paragraph^,  $5.86. 
BLEACHED  CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP. 


Russia 

Jan.     7,1907 
Feb.    t>,1907 
Mar.  25,1907 
May  20,1907 

do 

July     5. 1907 
July     9. 1907 
July  22,1907 
Aug.  13,1907 

do 

Pwmds. 

113,693 

98,003 

62,242 

2,782 

62,846 

121, 2;« 

61.982 

61,927 

61.259 

61.905 

164,703 

111,883 

118.890 

88.736 

267,938 

266,741 

117,463 

6,838 

111,883 

124,988 

119,368 

294,114 

244,453 

61.912 

344,292 

12.596.00 
2,764.00 
1,874.00 

35L00 
1,736.00 
2,977.00 
1,711.00 
1,648.00 
1,601.00 
1,833.00 
3,408.00 
3,042.00 
3,580.00 
1,964.00 
6,820.00 
&238.00 
3,428.00 

85L00 
2,666.00 
2,528.00 
2,706.00 
6,050.00 
6,990.00 
1.771.00 
6,98.5.00 

One-fourth  of  ft  oent 

do 

do 

do 

8384.38 

Do  

346.01 

German  V 

156.61 

Do 

6^86 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

157.13 

aos.08 

Do 

....  do 

184.86 

Do 

do 

15183 

Do 

do 

do 

163L1S 

Do 

154.76 

Do 

Aug.  21,1907 
Sept.  10,1907 
do 

do 

886.91 

Do 

do 

270.71 

Do 

do  

387.38 

Do 

Oct     5, 1907 
Oct    17,1907 
Oct    31,1907 
Nov.  25, 1907 
Dec    16,1907 
Jan.    20.1908 
Feb.  21,1908 
Mar.   16,1908 
Mar.  25,1908 
Apr.     3, 1908 
Apr.  20,1908 
Apr.  29,1908 

do 

33L84 

Do 

do 

644.88 

Do 

do 

671.88 

Do 

do 

.  .    do    

383.86 

Do 

17.10 

Do 

do 

do 

37Di71 

Do 

812.47 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

3Q&43 

Do 

736.30 

Do 

61L13 

Do 

154.78 

Do 

6ia78 

Total 

3,034,133 

77,01&OU 

7,685.38 

No  importations  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  imder  paragraph 
395,  nor  of  printing  paper  under  para^aph  396,  nor  of  pulp  woods 
under  paragraph  699,  or  the  tariff  act  of  1897  during  the  penod  from 
January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 


WOOD  PtriiP,  PRINT  PAPBB,  ETC. 
POBT  OF  PHILADBI«PHIA,  PA. 


2317 


StaUmeni  ^wwina  the  importationa  of  wood  ptUp,  printing  paper,  andfiUer  masse  into 
the  part  of  Pkiladelpkiajrom  January  1,  1907  y  to  June  1,  1908,  dutiable  under  paror 
graph  393  of  the  tanff  act  of  July  U,  1897. 


Country  of  origin. 


^J.    <*<»»«ty- 


\ppraised 
value. 

Rate  of  duty. 

$1,30&00 

One^lxth  of  a  cent 

3,426.00 

1,86a  00 

6,543.00 

64&a) 

..    .do 

.....do 

..  ..do 

do 

852.00 

....do 

666.00 

do 

602.00 

do 

6,7(33.00 

do 

2, 08a  00 
1,095.00 
1,805.00 

.    .do 

do 

do 

6,284.00 

848. 00 

2,873.00 

do 

do 

do 

1,095.00 
2,855.00 

do 

do 

2.088.00 
216.00 

do 

do 

1,653.00 

do 

6,06&00 

do 

2,875.00 

do 

663.00 

do 

2,863.00 

do 

2,902.00 

do 

4,325.00 

do 

4,20a00 

do 

2,287,00 

do 

571.00 

do 

2,220.00 

do 

430.00 

do 

682.00 

do 

2,855.00 

do 

538.00 

do 

647.00 
4,096.00 

do 

do 

2,425.00 

do 

2, 22a  00 
1987.00 

do 

do 

620.00 

do 

2,140.00 

do 

647.00 
682.00 

do 

do 

4,636.00 

do 

726.00 

do 

2,849.00 
1,096.00 

do 

do 

620.00 

do 

4,123.00 
647.00 

do 

do 

8,220.00 
742.00 

do 

do 

26.00 

do 

8,796.00 
8,640.00 
1,182.00 
1,019.00 
1,777.00 

.    .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

972  00 

..  .do 

682.00 

do 

2,187.00 
1,399.00 
8,832.00 

837.00 
2,663.00 

682.00 
1,943.00 
8,797.00 
8,785.00 
1,31400 
6,60400 

682.00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

2,215.00 

1,50400 

938.00 

682.00 

.....do................ 

do 

do 

do 

Doty 
collected. 


Gennaay.. 
Norway... 
Germany.. 

Do 

Sweden... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
G«rmany.. 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
Oermany.. 

Do 

Do.... 
Sweden... 

Do.... 
Norway... 

Do 

Germany.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Sweden... 

Do.... 
Germany.. 
Norway... 
Germany.. 

Do 

Norway... 

Do 

Sweden... 
Germany.. 

Do.... 
Sweden. . . 
Germany. . 

Do 

England... 
Germany.. 
Sweden... 
Germany.. 

Sweden 

Germany.. 
Norway... 

Sweden 

Germany.. 

Sweden 

Norway... 

Do 

Sweden 

Germany.. 

Do 

Sweden — 

Do.... 
Germany.. 

Do 

Sweden.... 
Germany.. 
Sweden... 
Germany.. 

Do 

Sweden 

Do.... 
England... 
Germany.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Do.... 
Norway... 
Germany.. 
Norway... 
Germany.. 
Sweden.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Norway... 


Jan.  11,1907 
Jan.  12,1907 
Jan.  17,1907 

....do.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  27,1907 
Feb.  1,1907 

do 

....do 

Feb.  21,1907 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Feb.  23,1907 
Feb.  27,1907 

do 

Mar.  12,1907 

do 

Mar.  18,1907 

do 

Apr.     3,1907 

...•.do 

Apr.    8,1907 

do 

May  1,1907 
May  7,1907 
May  8, 1907 
May  11,1907 
do 


May  14,190;r 

do 

May  22,1907 

do 

May  24,1907 
do 


Jane    1, 1907 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Jane  9, 1907 
Jane  16,1907 
Jane  17,1907 

do 

June  19,1907 
June  26,1907 

do 

July  1,1907 
July  8,1907 
July  11,1907 

,do 

do 


Aug.    2,1907 

do 

....do 

Aug.  3,1907 
Aug.  6»1907 
Aug.  7,1907 
Aug.  13,1907 
Aug.  14,1907 

do 

Aug.  26,1907 
Aug.  27,1907 
Aug.  28,1907 

do 

Sept  8,1907 
Sept  12,1907 

do 

....do 

Sept  25, 1907 

.....do 

....do 


Pounds. 

75.901 
19S,876 
110,264 
334,208 

33,600 

44,800 

33,600 

32,823 
371,029 
109,368 

54,568 
104,992 
338,576 

65,567 
156,041 

54,933 
166,903 
111,160 

11,280 

87,756 
324,157 
153,052 

33.600 
152,492 
159,702 
231,683 
226,281 
117,656 

47,356 
121,811 

22,751 

33,072 
163,710 

23,322 

33,600 
225,558 
135,072 
123,200 

63,276 

81,737 
118,966 

82,224 

'   83,060 

252,660 

46,417 
166,288 

64,194 

33,445 
222,906 

32,683 
120,644 

44,798 

1,400 

226,718 

190,400 

67,858 

6,600 

111,993 

65,970 

83,060 
113,431 
107,827 
227,516 

44,092 
156,846 

40,662 
123,200 
220,456 
234,388 

65,854 
337,573 

83,060 
123,200 

78,400 

53,811 

83,788 


812&60 
331.46 
183.77 
657.01 

5a  00 

74  67 

66.00 

64  71 
6ia3S 
182.28 

90.95 
174  99 
664  28 
109.28 
26a  07 

91.66 
278.17 
185.27 

1&82 
14&26 
64a  26 
255.08 

66.00 
25416 
266.17 
886.14 
377.14 
196.00 

78.93 
203.02 

37.02 

55.12 
272.86 

38.87 

66.00 
375.03 
225.12 
206.38 

R8L70 

62.00 
180.04 

63.71 

66.12 
421.10 

77.36 
276.48 

90.82 

65.74 
871.61 

6447 
201.07 

7466 

2.88 

877.86 

317.83 

113. 10 

93.34 
186.66 
109.96 

66.12 
189.06 
179.71 
379.19 

73.40 
259.74 

67.77 
205.33 
367.43 
390.65 
109.76 
562.62 

66.12 
205.33 
130.07 

89.60 

£6.81 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Statement  shotoina  the  importations  of  wood  pulp,  printing  paper,  and  filter  masie  i$Uo 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  dutiable  under  para- 
graph 393  of  the  tanffact  of  July  t4, 1897 — Continued. 


Country  of  origin. 

DFltf  of 

arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appn^sed 
valuo. 

Eato  of  duty. 

OoU^^ 

Gf^rmany ..»»- 

Oct.     2,1907 
do 

298,761 

82,214 

681,906 

44,800 

219,351 

45,827 

120,446 

162,667 

110,776 

65,050 

223,923 

111,622 

126,464 

120,681 

126,464 

33,069 

451,354 

56,000 

102,025 

109,844 

110,444 

94,963 

190,706 

177,123 

144,508 

181,390 

221,970 

203,462 

222,570 

44,797 

22,839 

121,682 

446,453 

345,684 

87,704 

222,064 

110,593 

219,432 

106,343 

122,350 

110,666 

44,800 

44,797 

89,600 

110,523 

33,060 

76,521 

31,733 

113,780 

219,235 

109, 147 

342,202 

43,372 

78,208 

88,433 

111,993 

111,993 

123,200 

112,000 

44,797 

44,800 

112,000 

134.922 

110,230 

117,593 

112,000 

100,800 

89,600 

354.949 

54,888 

54.597 

101.376 

133, 191 

110.362 

62.575 

145,906 

85,268.00 

566.00 
8,350.00 

866.00 
8,808.00 

676.00 
1,949.00 
8,615.00 
2,187.00 
1,009.00 
9,903.00 
1,758.00 
2,160.00 
1,924.00 
2,109.00 

682.00 
9,012.00 
1,083.00 
2,184.00 
1,741.00 
2,129.00 
1,522.00 
3,091.00 
3,007.00 
2,768.00 
3,242.00 
3,826.00 
3,047.00 
6,685.00 

744.00 

516.00 
1,906.00 
7,716.00 
6,875.00 
1,435.00 
3,932.00 
2, 129. 00 
3,828.00 
1,874.00 
2,445.00 
1,886.00 

671.00 

732.00 
1,514.00 
2, 129. 00 

682.00 
1,247.00 

610.00 
1,874.00 
3,802.00 
2,297.00 
6,874.00 

671.00 
1,376.00 
1,421.00 
1,922.00 
1,886.00 
1,945.00 
2,129.00 

732.00 

762.00 
1,894.00 
3.393.00 
2,321.00 
1,980.00 
2, 129. 00 
1,591.00 
1,421.00 
6,844.00 
1,677.00 
1,634.00 
2,6(i(}.00 
3.393.00 
3,299  00 
1.979.00 
4,329.00 

One-6iztb  of  a  cent 

•407.  M 

Norway  •*       ......••• 

do 

68.69 

Do 

do 

do 

886.51 

Sweden 

Oct.   14,1907 
do 

!!I!!doI!I!I"!!II!IIIII!IIII 

74.67 

Norway 

86&60 

Qermany.      .....  ^  ^  ^ 

do 

do 

76.88 

Sweden 

Oct.  27,1907 
do 

do 

200.74 

QArmftTiy 

do 

271.11 

S  weden 

Nov.    6,1907 
Nov.    6,1907 
do 

do 

do 

do 

184.(0 

Oermany 

91.75 

Do 

878.21 

do 

do 

186.04 

Oprmany - 

Nov.  18, 1907 
Nov.  19,1907 
Nov.  18,1907 
Nov.  26,1907 
do 

do 

210.77 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

do 

201.14 

Germany 

210.77 

SwedenT 

55.12 

Oennany 

752.26 

Sweden '. 

Nov.  27,1907 
Nov.  29,1907 
do 

do 

do 

do 

93.34 

Oermany r  ^ . 

17a  04 

Do    

183.07 

Do                      

do 

Dec.     2,1907 
Dec.  18,1907 

do 

Deo.  20,1907 

do 

..  .  do 

184.07 

Do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

158.31 

Do 

317.84 

Do 

Sweden 

295.21 
24a  85 

Do 

302.32 

Deo.  23,1907 
Jan.     1,1908 
Jan.     3,1908 
Jan.    10,1908 

do 

do 

do 

do     

do 

do 

One-fourth  of  a  cent 

369.96 

Do 

339.10 

Do  

556.48 

Norway 

One-sixth  of  a  cent 

74.66 

Sweden 

Do 

Germany 

do 

do 

do 

38.07 
202.80 
744.09 

...    do 

576. 14 

Sweden     

Jan.    12,1908 

do 

Jan.    26,1906 
...do 

do 

146.17 

Norway 

0**rmany -  - 

do 

do 

do 

37a  14 
184.32 

Norway' 

365.72 

do 

do 

177.24 

Do.' 

Jan.   27,1908 
Feb.  12,1908 
do 

do 

203.92 

Do 

do 

do 

184.44 

Sweden 

74.67 

Norway 

Feb.  16,1908 
Mar.    3,1908 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

74.66 

Sweden 

149.33 

Germany 

184.21 

Sweden 

do 

55.12 

Do     

do 

do 

do 

do  

127.54 

Germany 

Do 

do 

52.89 

do 

188.63 

Mar.  17,1908 
do 

do 

do 

do 

365.39 

Sweden 

181.91 

Huni;ary 

do 

57a  34 

Sweden 

....do 

do 

72.29 

Germany 

Mar.  26,1908 
Apr.  10,1906 
do 

do 

do 

do 

13a  35 

Sweden 

147.39 

Germany 

186.65 

Do 

Apr.  22,1908 
do 

do 

do 

186.66 

Sweden 

205.38 

Norway 

do 

do 

186.67 

do      .    . 

...  .do 

74.66 

Do 

Apr.  27,1908 
do 

do 

do 

74.67 

Do 

186.67 

Sweden 

Apr.  80,1908 
May     4,1908 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

224.87 

Do 

183.73 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

195^99 

do 

do 

186.67 
168.00 

Do 

do 

do 

149.  SS 

Hunjrary 

May   13,1908 
Jan.      4,1907 
Jan.     6, 1907 
Jan.    17,1907 

do 

Jan.    24,1907 
Feb.     1, 1907 
Feb.    4,1907 

do 

69L58 

Germany 

do 

One-fourth  of  a  cent 

137.22 

Do 

136.49 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

253.44 

Sweden 

Germany 

332.96 
275w91 

Do 

156.44 

Do 

864.77 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Statement  ihawing  the  importatione  of  wood  pidp,  printing  paper,  and  filter  maeee  inlo 
the  port  of  PkUadelpkia  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  t,  1908,  dutiable  under  para" 
graph  39S  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  i5P7— Continued. 


Country  of  origin. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Rateofdaty. 

Duty 
collected. 

Oermanv  ............tt. 

Feb.  27,1907 
Mar.  12,1907 

do 

Apr.    1,1907 
liTay    3,1907 
May  11,1907 
May  24,1907 
June    1,1907 
June  16,1907 
July    8,1907 
Aug.  25,1907 
Sept  12, 1907 
Oct.    14;  1907 
...  do 

PoTindi. 
HI  ATT 

U(y.  165 
li:.7  i88 
14N.-il9 

1 1)7. 180 
148.778 

m,  180 

Utj  165 
1.24^(15 

Ml,  1180 
Hfi  SOO 
Jt.4./I01 

HL.(.J03 
li^n.  [52 
11,023 
lb(K  140 
.>-2^.010 
'.^-^i.:{42 

12':1.152 

18,678.00 
8,676.00 
4,037.00 
8,676.00 
4,036.00 
4,036.00 
3,676.00 
4,036.00 
3,676.00 

3,iiaoo 

4,242.00 
3,676.00 
3,676.00 
4,033.00 
3,676.00 
4,036.00 
264.00 
8,713.00 
5,734.00 
5,734.00 
3,393.00 

One-fourth  of  a  cent 

do 

do 

do 

8968.60 

Do  

365.41 

Norway 

Sweden                 

417.97 
866.66 

Do      

do 

416.84 

Do 

do 

417.95 

Do 

do 

871.94 

Norway          

do 

41&46 

Sweden.    ........T..^rT 

do 

366.41 

Do                  .    ... 

do 

31L54 

Do 

do 

do 

42L63 

Do                   

362.46 

Do         

do 

352.00 

Norway 

do 

412.25 

Sweden.'.'.!!!.  I 

Nov.  19,1907 

do 

Nov.  26,1907 
Dec.  20,1907 
Feb.    6,1906 
Feb.  28,1906 
Mar.  16,1906 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

852.61 

Norway 

Sweden 

412.88 
27.56 

Norway 

375.36 

Do 

55&08 

Do              

55a  86 

Sweden 

do 

322.88 

Total 

22,126,162 

429,902.00 

40,437.66 

PRINTING  PAPER. 


Netherlands. 

Do 

German  V 

England 

Do 

Do 

Netherlands. 
France 

Do 

Netherlands. 

Fnnoe 

Netherlands. 

Do 

England 

France 

En^and 

Netherlands. 

Do 

France 

Netherlands. 

England 

Germany 

Netherlands. 

France 

Netherlands. 

En^and 

Netherlands. 

Scotland 

Netherlands. 

France 

Enriand 

Neuerlands. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Belgliun 

NetherLonds! 

Do 

Beldum 

Do!!!!!! 
Do 


Total. 


Feb.  12,1907 
Feb.  20,1907 
Feb.  21,1907 
Mar.  25,1907 
Apr.  2,1907 
Apr.  10,1907 
Apr.  29,1907 
May  10,1907 
May  24,1907 
June  3,1907 
June  12,1907 
July  14,1907 
July  20,1907 

do 

July  29,1907 
July  30,1907 
Aug.  3,1907 
\ug.  9,1907 
Aug.  25,1907 
Aug.  28,1907 

do 

Sept.  3,1907 
Sept.  7,1907 
Sept.  17,1907 

do 

Sept.  27,1907 
Oct.  16,1907 
Oct.  17,1907 
Nov.  15,1907 
Dec.  7,1907 
Dec.  10,1907 
Feb.  9,1906 
Feb.  16,1906 
Feb.  25,1908 
Mar.  15,1906 
Apr.    9,1906 

do 

May  5,1908 
May  25,1908 
June  12,1907 
Aug.  30,1907 
Dec.  26,1907 
Mar.  23,1906 


Pounds. 

20,000 

7,000 

548 

3,627 

14,763 

185 

85,000 

7,920 

19,303 

29,005 

15,110 

10,000 

15,000 

18 

2,047 


10,000 

11,000 

17,316 

9,000 

4,576 

2,903 

12,000 

5,038 

4,600 

4,746 

6,600 

1,632 

5,420 

13,258 

3,500 

14,100 

15,646 

5,650 

8,430 

3,452 

4,695 

1,437 

15,000 

2,348 

2,368 

9,726 

2,567 

376,434 


$1,111.00 

724.00 

49.00 

829.00 

772.00 

38.00 

2,083.00 

1,179.00 

2,725.00 

2,527.00 

796.00 

542.00 

951.00 

2.00 

409.00 

419.00 

611.00 

666.00 

2,716.00 

910.00 

309.00 

273.00 

1,242. 00 

906.00 

463.00 

1,087.00 

661.00 

397.00 

542.00 

2,297. 00 

195.00 

1,410.00 

1,566.00 

565.00 

843.00 

175.00 

238.00 

206.00 

932.00 

93.00 

96l00 

419.00 

106.00 

35,081.00 


15  percent 

1166.65 

..  ..do 

108.60 

do 

7.36 

do 

124.35 

do 

115.80 

do 

5.70 

do 

312.45 

do 

176.85 

do 

408.75 

..do 

379.05 

do 

119.40 

do 

81.30 

do 

142.65 

..do 

.30 

do 

61.35 

.    .do 

62.85 

do 

91.65 

do 

99.90 

do 

407.40 

do 

136.50 

do 

46.35 

..do 

40.95 

do  

186.30 

do 

135.90 

..    .do 

09.45 

do 

163.05 

99.15 

do 

59.56 

.do 

81.30 

do  

344.55 

do 

29.25 

do 

211.50 

do 

234.75 

do 

84.75 

do 

126.45 

do 

26.25 

do  

35.70 

...do 

30.90 

do 

139.80 

Eight-tenths  of  a  cent 

1&39 

do 

1&94 

do 

77.46 

do 

2a  54 

5,29a 08 
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WOOD  FUII>,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Statement  diotrina  ihs  importations  of  wood  pulp,  printing  paper,  and  filter  masm  into 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  dutiable  under  para" 
graph  S93  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24^  1^97-— Continued. 


FILTER  MASSE. 
[Under  paragraph  395.] 


Ooontry  of  orisln. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Rateofdaty. 

.JS^ 

Germany 

Mar.  22,1907 
Jan.     7,1908 

Pound*. 
1,102 
1,102 

1132.00 
130.00 

15  per  cent  and  1)  cents... «. 
do 

$36.29 

Do 

a&08 

Total 

2,204 

262.00 

73.  as 

There  were  no  importations  of  pulp  woods  at  this  port  during  the 
period  in  question. 

No  additional  duties  collected  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  on  importations  under  paragraphs  393  or  396 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

POBT  OF  NEW  YOBS,  N.  Y. 

Importe  of  wood  pulp,  under  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  of  1897,  at  the  dietrict  and  port  cf 
New  York,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND. 


Entry 
No. 


Country  of  origin. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


100607 
119658 
160760 
185941 
103418 
221451 
847058 


S08840 


Norway 

New  Brunswick. 

Nova  Scotia 

Norway 

do 

Sweden 

New  Brunswick. 
do 

Germany 


Total. 


Apr.  17,1907 
my  6,1907 
July  1,1907 
July  17,1907 
July  25,1907 
Aug.  23,1907 
Sept.  20,1907 
Oct.  11,1907 
Nov.  11,1907 


Pounds. 

66,402 

366,454 

236,382 

54,468 

43,235 

28,876 

791,350 

ff72,702 

88,184 


2,248,053 


1043.00 

2,656.00 

1,230.00 

566.00 

446.00 

358.00 

6,464.00 

6,603.00 

580.00 


17,535.00 


S55lS4 

805.88 

194.36 

45.90 

3&ao 

24.06 
660l46 
4n.2K 

73.46 


1,87a  71 


CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHED. 


871S 
6233 
0736 
13671 
13701 
15604 
15690 
15023 
21300 
21303 
22284 
22341 
22361 
23210 
23211 


27018 
20004 


83047 
33516 
86631 
87201 


Aiiatri»-Hangary. 

Germany. 

Austria-Hnngary . 

Oennany 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

....do 

....do 

Germany 

Sweden 

....do 


....do.... 

Russia 

Germany. 
do. 


....do 

Austria-Hungary . 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 


Jan.  4,1907 
Jan.  7, 1907 
Jan.  12,1907 
Jan.  16,1907 

do...... 

Jan.    18,1907 

do 

do 

Jan.  24.1907 
Jan.    25,1907 

.....do 

do 

do 

Jan.   26,1907 

do 

Jan.   28,1007 

....do.. 

Jan.   20,1907 

30,1907 

1,1907 

2,1907 

6,1907 

....do.. 

Feb.  11,1907 
....do.. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Poundt. 

66,098 

55,246 

61,696 
564,110 
112,010 

83,600 

56,000 
217,876 

90,710 
102,048 

33,600 
811,610 
140,724 
206,550 

65,746 
224,636 
112,338 
155,362 

81,622 
106,138 

67,200 
100,474 

64,746 
220,074 
U6,662 


61,168.00 
1,087.00 
1,168.00 

10,566.00 
2,084.00 
654.00 
1,000.00 
i005.00 
1,728.00 
1,016.00 
672.00 
8,225l00 
2,824.00 
8,004.00 
1,318.00 
8, 74a  00 
2,116.00 
2,060.00 
83a  00 

1,05a  00 

1,618.00 
6,0ia0D 
1,046lOO 

isoaoo 
i,7oaoo 


6iiai6 

02.06 
102.86 
04a  20 
188.20 

6a  00 
oass 

663.13 
161.18 
17a  08 

5a  00 

610.37 
24a  64 
647.56 
112.00 
874.30 
187.22 
38a04 

82.70 
18a  23 
112.00 
182.66 

01.24 
681.70 
102. 7i 


Wood  puu,  fbivt  papeb,  eto; 
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Jmpofts  fg  wood 
New 


\  \mder  paragraph  393^  tariff  of  1897,  at  the  district  and  port  of 
\,fiom  January  1, 1907,  to  Jtme  1, 1908^CoDtXDMed. 


CflBMICALLY  UN6LEACHBI>-Contlnn«d. 


^isr 


Country  of  origin. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
value. 


Duty 
collected. 


Aostri^-Himgaiy . . 


40716 
41537 
41608 
41290 
41875 
42197 
48685 
48732 
46819 
47206 
47210 
S1315 
61S71 
58340 
88016 
50060 
§0913 
50939 
00367 
63067 
M2Qa 
•4822 
67306 
60519 
71574 
71607 
71606 
74530 
77463 
76680 
80068 
86041 
87498 
94048 
96061 
97560 
97672 
97714 
99078 
100683 
100600 
100764 
MKUO 
108826 
196806 

H7066 
108160 

M0887 

iii8n 
vam 

114189 
116484 
117841 
119800 

ismo 

128271 
183144 
186006 
07004 
187176 
1S7M6 
1SB109 


140088 
MUM 


Aostria-Hungary . 

Germany 

Norway,. 

Russia 

Sweden 

.....do 

Germany 

Sweden 

do 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

Rnssla 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

.....doT/. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden , 

do. 


Germany 

Sweden 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

do 

do 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Russia 

Germany 

Sweden 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

do 

Sweden 

....do 

England 

Sweden 

Austria-Hungary. 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden 

.....do 

Germany 

.....do... 

Norway 

Sweden 

.....do 

Germany 

Sweden 

Austria-Htm0uy . 

Germany 

Norway 

Ctormany 


Germany.. 
Sweden... 
Denmark. 
Sweden... 

....do 

Norway... 
Russia.... 
Sweden... 

....do 

Dezmiark. 
Sweden... 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
Germany.. 

....do 

....do 


Vtb.  13,1907 

.....do 

Feb.  15,1907 

do 

do 

Feb.  16,1907 

.....do.. 

Feb.  18,1907 
....do....... 

do 

Feb.  20,1907 
Feb.  23,1907 
Feb.  23,1907 
Feb.  26,1907 

do 

Mar.  5,1907 
Mar.     6, 1907 

do 

Mar.    7,1907 

....do 

Mar.  8,1907 
Mar.  11,1907 
Mar.  12,1907 

....do 

Mar.  15,1907 
Mar.  18,1907 
Mar.  19,1907 

.....do 

....do 

Mar.  21,1907 
Mar.  25,1907 

do 

Mar.  27,1907 
Apr.  1, 1907 
Apr.  3,1907 
Apr.  11,1907 
Apr.  12,1907 
Apr.  15,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 

Apr.  17,1907 

do 

....do 

Apr.  23,1907 

do 

Apr.  24,1907 

do 

....do 

Apr.  25,1907 
Apr.  27,1907 
Apr.  29,1907 

do 

May    2,1907 

do 

May  4,1907 
6,1907 
8,1907 
9,1907 
10,1907 
14,1907 

do 

....do 

May   15,1907 

....do 

....do 

May  17,1907 

do 

....do 

May  18,1907 
May  20,1907 
May  24,1907 
May  27,1907 
May  29,1907 

....do 

May  81,1907 
June  4,1907 
JuM    6,1907 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


Pounds. 

44,800 

108,012 

214,872 

185.515 

113,540 

15,640 

213,878 

122,511 

195,272 

42,833 

64,766 

90,332 

64,786 

79,633 

173,189 

65,275 

53,896 

160,202 

317,631 

66,000 

3,088,516 

228,063 

179,200 

118,504 

862,830 

106,197 

43,900 

400,191 

105,028 

100,800 

36,081 

224,427 

35,916 

80,972 

55,190 

56,000 

40,539 

84,296 

100,800 

654,482 

144,366 

122,130 

213,943 

44,800 

339,730 

43,221 

110,210 

336,273 

218,433 

44,107 

813,582 

33,596 

221,554 

65,597 

352,164 

71,680 

845.649 

108,527 

248,356 

32,980 

55,106 

45,283 

101,945 

54,4S8 

80,939 

253,817 

190,400 

110,887 

16,019 

810,377 

45,477 

22,466 

132,783 

183,575 

85,992 

84,156 

82,893 

64,984 


8852.00 
1,801.00 
4,055.00 
8,625.00 
2,068.00 

257.00 
i056.00 
8,106.00 
8,906.00 

811.00 
1,004.00 
1,620.00 
1,004.00 
1,484.00 
8,925.00 
1,204.00 

903.00 
4, 93a  00 
8,075.00 
1,040.00 
49,403.00 
4,055.00 
8,275.00 
2,019.00 
4,839.00 
1,958.00 

820.00 
7,682.00 
2,116.00 
2,115.00 

833.00 
4,065.00 

765.00 

525.00 
1,084.00 
1,044.00 

743.00 

654.00 
2,115.00 
10,451.00 
2,535.00 
2,321.00 
8,805.00 

813.00 
4,461.00 

797.00 
1,764.00 
8,874.00 
4,056.00 

863.00 
6,852.00 

566.00 
8,650.00 
1,241.00 
4,902.00 
1,620.00 
4,251.00 
1,870.00 
7,137.00 

634.00 
1,03 1. 00 

717.00 
3,339.00 
1,021.00 

611.00 
4,710.00 
8,391.00 
1,779.00 

267.00 
8,506.00 

818.00 

345.00 
3,542.00 
8,418.00 

645.00 
1,484.00 

628.00 
1,084.00 


874.67 

173.02 

858.12 

809.19 

189.23 

26.07 

366.46 

204.19 

325w46 

71.39 

91.28 

150.55 

91.31 

132.73 

288.66 

108.79 

89.83 

375.51 

794.08 

93.33 

6,083.79 

380.14 

298.67 

189.32 

438.05 

176.96 

73.17 

666.99 

175.06 

168.00 

60.14 

373.33 

50.86 

61.62 

91.96 

98.33 

67.67 

67.16 

168.00 

024.14 

240.61 

203.56 

356.57 

74.64 

399.56 

72.04 

183.68 

560.46 

364.06 

73.51 

522.64 

66.00 

369.26 

109.33 

420.27 

119. 47 

409.43 

180.88 

620.89 

64.97 

91.84 

75.47 

169.91 

9a  81 

61.67 

^.03 

817.83 

184.83 

26.70 

850.63 

76.80 

37.44 

221.31 

805.96 

69.99 

14a  36 

64.83 

98.88 


8822 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB^  BTO. 


Imports  of  wood  vulPt  under  paragraph  S9S,  tariff'  of  1897,  at  the  district  and  port  of 
New  York,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  Juru  1, 190^-— Continued. 


CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHBIX-Coiitiiiiied. 


Entry 
No. 


Country  of  origin. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
▼aloe. 


Duty 
ooUectad. 


146898 
147684 
147652 
149145 
148262 
148263 
152758 
153383 
153820 
154253 
154324 
154407 
154541 
154701 
155382 
166380 
162324 
162553 
164057 
165563 
166188 
166210 
167247 
166389 
167275 
169631 
170143 
170319 
170760 
170987 
172157 
176018 
178341 
178425 
178467 
178579 
178539 
179783 
179761 
180229 
181671 
182301 
183605 
183926 
183927 
184508 
184573 
184700 
184844 
184861 
185379 
185486 
187260 
187410 
188808 
189475 
190054 
192024 
192283 
192682 
193071 
193637 
193952 
194174 
194415 
194513 
194657 
195L82 
195407 
201622 
201667 
201916 
203421 
203423 
205805 
205P26 
205995 


Germany 

Sweden 

....do 

Germany 

....doT:. 

Sweden 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary . 

England 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Germany 

do 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

....do 

Germany 

Sweden 

do. 


do 

Russia , 

Sweden , 

Germany , 

Sweden , 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Sweden 

Eni^Iand 

Sweden 

do 

Germany , 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden 

do 

Austria-Hungary . 

Russia 

Norway 

do 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary . 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

Germany 

Russia 

Sweden 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

do 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

Germany 

Sweden 


.do. 


Germany., 
Sweden.... 

do.... 

Germany., 

do 

Norway.., 
Sweden.... 
do..... 


June   6,1907 

....do.. 

June  6,1907 
June    7,1907 

....do.. 

....do 

June  12,1907 
June  13,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

June  14,1907 

do 

June  17,1907 
June  21,1907 
June  22,1907 
June  24,1907 
June  25,1907 
June  26,1907 

do 

....do 

June  27,1907 

do 

June  29,1907 
July     1,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 

July  2,1907 
July  8,1907 
July     9,1907 

do 

do 

do 

July  10,1907 

do 

July  11,1907 

do 

July  12,1907 
July  13,1907 
July  15,1907 

do 

do 

July  16,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

July  17,1907 

do , 

July  19,1907 

do , 

July  20,1907 

do 

July  22.1907 
July  24,1907 

do , 

July  25,1907 
.....do....... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

July  26,1907 
.....do....... 

Aug.    3,1907 

do... 

do 

Aug.    5,1907 

do 

Aug.  7,1907 
...TTdo....... 

do 

do , 


PnimEt. 

53,792 
219,840 

33,600 
883,319 
800,644 
151,270 

54,336 
293,345 

82,340 
107,882 
842,934 
227,000 

82,368 

43,270 
112,000 
220,548 
221,646 
211,256 
493,166 
107.396 

80,016 
207,753 
522,090 
204,991 
251,965 
101,975 
142,440 

99.071 
263,041 
183,216 
661,099 
223,341 

33.600 
130,675 
112.000 
489,128 
224,922 
112,000 
561,505 
219,245 
112,611 

43,255 

16,061 
109,777 
106,143 
480,252 

63,600 
108,750 
110,150 
109,445 

65,310 

50,485 
172,514 
224,000 
112,000 
395,362 
289,911 
153,606 
112,748 
4,253 

22,400 
836,000 
109,881 

56,000 
146,244 
206,411 

21,750 
1,171,^4 
132,368 
120,188 
100,770 
200,266 
109,860 
111, 141 

58,328 

56,000 

42.162 

83.600 


100100 

188.66 

4,116.00 

878.  SS 

654.00 

56.00 

6,815.00 

688.98 

6,836.00 

80LO7 

a,891.00 

268.13 

808.00 

oa66 

6,440.00 

488.91 

820.00 

63.80 

1,795.00 

179.80 

4,26100 

40488 

9,556u00 

373^88 

661.00 

68.94 

826.00 

T2.11 

2,073.00 

196.66 

4,066.00 

367.68 

4,055.00 

868.41 

4,734.00 

352.08 

8,785.00 

821.84 

a,  449. 00 

178.98 

620.00 

6a  08 

S,56&00 

846.25 

10,958.00 

87a  15 

5,304.00 

48L66 

4,637.00 

408.78 

1,855.00 

160.86 

2,122.00 

337.41 

1,900.00 

165.13 

4,075.00 

438.40 

8,586.00 

305.36 

15,630.00 

1,662.75 

4,146.00 

372.24 

620.00 

56.00 

2,507.00 

317.79 

1,783.00 

186.67 

7,422.00 

815.31 

9,861.00 

373.88 

1,892.00 

186.67 

8, 576b  00 

835.98 

4,111.00 

365.40 

1,816.00 

187.68 

688.00 

73.08 

254.00 

36.77 

1,825.00 

186.67 

1,785.00 

18a34 

7,885.00 

80a48 

88S1OO 

8Q1S8 

1,883.00 

18L36 

1,857.00 

188.60 

1,826.00 

186.87 

1,034.00 

82.18 

1,12L00 

98.14 

3,407.00 

387.68 

8,660100 

878.  SS 

1,884.00 

I8ae7 

6,822.00 

•6sa9« 

4,408.00 

489177 

3,815.00 

356.01 

1,80&00 

187.91 

83.00 

7.06 

888l00 

87.88 

6,475.00 

66a  00 

1,828.00 

188.14 

842.00 

98.38 

2,438.00 

348.74 

8, 48a  00 

84408 

40&00 

86.38 

30,231.00 

1,868.48 

2,388.00 

32a  61 

2,063.00 

30a38 

2,064.00 

167.96 

8,71&00 

878.88 

1,833.00 

188.10 

8,16400 

186.34 

1,03400 

88.88 

1,05400 

98.88 

683.00 

70.37 

607.00 

6a  00 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
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Imporit  <4  ^"^^^  C!^?>  under  paragraph  393,  tarif  of  1897,  at  the  dietriet  and  port  of 
New  York,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908— Coationed. 


CHBMICALLT  UNBLSACHED-Continoed. 


Xntry 
No. 


Country  of  origin. 


Diitt. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
▼alue. 


Duty 
coUecMd. 


Norway. 


Norway. 


816880 
818868 
S17860 
S17865 
218000 
818840 
822104 
222S74 
822716 
323141 
223142 
223244 
223287 
224004 
225035 
226067 
225627 
22M07 
226078 
227100 
227273 
228622 
228740 
230554 
S30565 
231338 

232316 
283217 
283370 
238817 
233907 
284019 
234263 
384639 
284B21 
287534 
330739 


344701 
245214 
245480 
345807 
347380 
847888 
851000 


364814 
360181 


357806 


356427 
280070 


801549 
801866 


806814 
880647 
881004 


do..... 
England... 
Qonnany.. 
Sweden.... 
....do..... 
....do...., 
Qennany., 

do. 


Russia.... 
Sweden... 
Norway.., 
Qennany. 
Sweden... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Norway 

do 

....do 

Sweden 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

Sweden 

Russia 

Germany 

....do... 

Norway 

Sweden 

Germany 

....do... 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

do 

do 


.do., 
.do., 


OermauT 

England. 

Germany 

do 

Sweden. 

do 

do 

Germany 

do 

do 

do 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Norway , 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany , 

do 

Austria-Hungary., 

Germany , 

do. 


Sweden. 

Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

SwedexL 

do 

Norway 

do 

Germany 


Aug.   7.1007 

..Tdo 

Aug.  8,1007 
Aug.  9,1007 
Aug.  10,1007 
Aug.  14,1007 
Aug.  17,1007 
Aug.  19,1007 

do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  20,1907 

do 

....do 

Aug.  21,1907 
Aug.  23,1907 
Aug.  26,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  27,1907 

do 

....do 

Aug.  28,1007 

do 

....do 

Aug.  29,1007 

do 

....do 

Aug.  31,1907 
Sept.   3,1007 

do 

.....do 

Sept   4,1907 

....do 

Sept.   5,1007 

do 

.....do 

Sept.   6,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  7,1907 
Sept  10,1907 
Sept  12,1907 

do 

Sept  16.1907 
Sept  18,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  19, 1907 

do , 

Sept  24, 1907 
Sept  25, 1907 
Sept  26, 1907 
Sept  27, 1907 

do 

do 

Sept  30,1907 
Oct  1, 1907 
do. 


.do.. 


do. 

Oct.     2,1907 
....do 


....do 

Oct.     4,1907 
....do 


do , 

....do 

Oct.  5,1907 
Oct.  9,1907 
Oct.  10,1907 

do 

....do 


Powndi, 

448,883 
44,802 
40,988 


86,586 

222,951 

44,800 

84,618 

232,917 

790,387 

21,181 

53,517 

190,400 

226,380 

99,068 

63.325 

429,860 

53,067 

101,060 

197,434 

187,681 

67,711 

34,333 

262,666 

454,440 

224,000 

211,316 

196,131 

776,294 

268,213 

16.296 

65,827 

40.815 

224,000 

66,000 

53,517 

218,277 

115,321 

522,875 

68,184 

230,370 

67,196 

64,368 

33,600 

110,577 

56,214 

221,535 

120,018 

112.000 

266,376 

251,339 

233,510 

133,261 

182,031 

21,813 

263,167 

84,036 

44,446 

62,8S0 

45.637 

223,061 

110,372 

225,627 

54,764 

433,571 

202,446 

108,900 

212.199 

210,999 

162,571 

128,973 

246,400 

39,900 

166,087 

425,363 

1,120 

131,889 


87,06100 

061.00 

863.00 
8,455.00 
4,171.00 
1,30500 
8,806.00 

753.00 
1,471.00 
4,077.00 
12,883.00 

457.00 
1,006.00 
8,391.00 
3, 66a  00 
2,363.00 
1,124.00 
7,222.00 

959.00 
1,860.00 
3,746.00 
8,297.00 
1,020.00 

577.00 
6,566.00 
7,300.00 
3,401.00 
3,810.00 
3,825.00 
12,763.00 
4,674.00 
2,507.00 
1,101.00 

924.00 
3,991.00 

947.00 
1,034.00 
3,866.00 
2,063.00 
9,062.00 
1,294.00 
4,171.00 
1,113.00 
1,740.00 

615.00 
2,353.00 

641.00 
8,496.00 
2,021.00 
1,693.00 
4,684.00 
3,954.00 
4,886.00 
2,463.00 
2,974.00 

511.00 
4,650.00 
1,535.00 

754.00 
1,018.00 

864.00 
8,906.00 
2,002.00 
3,660.00 
1.034.00 
7,300.00 
4,402.00 
2,649.00 
8,683.00 
8,840.00 
2,554.00 
3,320.00 
4,099.00 

764.00 

3,826.00 

7,451.00 

19.00 

8,801.00 


874&06 
113.01 

68.38 
874.07 
881.84 
144.  a 
S7L50 

74.67 

149.38 

888.20 

1,317.31 

35.30 

87.68 
317.33 
377.30 
165.11 
105.54 
716.48 

88.45 
180.10 
329.06 
81264 
11285 

66.10 
421.11 
757.40 
373.33 
352.19- 
330.23 
1,293.83 
447.03 
257.16 
109.71 

68.08 
873.38 

03.33 

98.20 
363.80 
192.20 
871.46 
113.64 
383.95 
111.99 
168.55 

66.00 
184.30 

92.03 
300.23 
200.08 
186.07 
443.96 
41&00 
380.18 
221.16 
303.30 

30.86 
438.60 
140.06 

74.66 

88.08 

76.06 
871.77 
183.95 
876.05 

91.27 
722.03 
337.41 
181.50 
353.67 
351.67 
270.95 
211.68 
410.67 

66.60 

276.81 

708.94 

1.87 

829.73 
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WOOD  PUIiP,  PBtNT  PAPE9,  BTO, 


Importt  of  wood  pulp,  under  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  of  1897,  at  the  dietrid  €md  port  of 
New  York,  from  January  i,  1907,  to_  June  1, 190*— Contmued. 


CHBiaCALLT  UNBLEACHED— Contlnnoil. 


Entry 
No. 

Country  of  origin. 

Date. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty 
ooUectod 

267568 

Sweden 

Oct.   11,1907 
Oct.   15,1907 
Oct.    16,1907 
do 

Pounds. 
111,326 

28.557 
185,609 
448000 
171,228 

60,217 

48,248 

86,390 
105,495 
259,688 
106,201 

81396 
193,757 
502,453 

43,467 
165,237 
239,960 

82,594 
621,530 
186,562 

44,797 
156,002 
109,475 

52,794 
280,000 
243,382 
110,503 

82,881 
^5,678 
134,400 
224,996 
248,809 

32,880 
166,879 
414,400 
186,:»30 

44,798 

85,2;56 
309,779 

16,497 

154 

106,766 

106,874 

38,166 

41,861 
198,322 
321,850 
185  344 
696. 5.19 
225  800 
273.452 

31.379 

52,384 

102,008 

194.373 

1,108.014 

61,800 
270.356 

16,192 
107.899 
237,040 
105,286 
386 
440.242 
314.538 
829.760 

63,817 
217.800 

60,908 
133,518 
109.948 
124.237 
3U.360 

54,279 

66,000 
160,664 
189,025 

81,693.00 

877.00 

2,933.00 

7,300.00 

3,81&<)0 

I,05&00 

1.040.00 

1,685.00 

1,857.00 

4,190.00 

1,913.00 

1,806.00 

4.104.00 

9,066.00 

740.00 

8,264.00 

4,443.00 

1,294.00 

13  010.00 

8,479.00 

•679.00 

3,646.00 

2,002.00 

1,068.00 

4,558.00 

4,425.00 

1,693.00 

1,528.00 

7,800.00 

2,338.00 

3,455.00 

8,731.00 

614.00 

2,803.00 

7,382.00 

3,.')94.00 

963.00 

1,535.00 

8,396.00 

1,493.00 

3.00 

1,856.00 

1,856.00 

680.00 

842.00 

8,326.00 

5,736.00 

8,096.00 

9,678.00 

8,455.00 

4,622.00 

443.00 

931.00 

2,150.00 

4,446.00 

18.042.00 

1.160.00 

4,639.00 

261.00 

1,692.00 

8,940.00 

3,002.00 

6.00 

7,786.00 

6,137.00 

6,260.00 

1,221.x 

8.456.00 

1,294.00 

3,838.00 

1,794.00 

3,428.00 

8,716.00 

846.00 

924.00 

3*068.00 

8,861.00 

UBLU 

372420 

Qerinany 

71.  aft 

9729fll2 

Sweden 

309.86 

Norway. 

746.  «7 

374521 

.do 

Oct.    17,1907 
do 

885.88 

1174635 

Qennany 

116.88 

278652 

.    .do 

Oct.   21,1907 
Oct.   26,1007 
do 

80  47 

382715 

Sweden 

143.96 

282848 

.  ...do 

175.88 

383466 

Germany 

do 

432.81 

284426 

386281 

do 

do 

Oct.   28,1907 
Oct.   29,1907 
Oct.    30,1907 
do 

177.00 
185.08 

386360 
388428 

do 

Norway 

822.98 
837.48 

Sweden 

do 

72.46 

■Norway     .                

Oct.   31,1907 
Nov.    4,1907 
do 

375.88 

301203 

Sweden 

809.96 

291812 

Germany 

187.88 

295187 
295929 

do 

Austria-IIungary 

Nov.    7,1907 
Nov.    8,1907 
Nov.    9,1907 
do 

1,085.88 
810.94 

296671 

Sweden 

74.66 

397955 

Russia     , 

38a  00 

397971 

Sweden 

Nov.  11,1907 
do 

182.68 

398823 

Germany  

87.00 

398841 

Sweden 

do 

466.67 

800379 

do 

Nov.  12,1907 
Nov.  13,1907 
do 

405.64 

800427 

do 

184.17 

800809 

do 

188.14 

801093 

do 

do 

709.46 

803097 
803481 

do 

.do 

Nov.  15,1907 
.do 

324.00 
874.99 

804.'>36 

Germany 

do 

414.68 

807020 

England 

Nov.  19,1907 
Nov.  21,1907 
.  ..do 

54.80 

809006 

Sweden 

278.18 

809457 

600.67 

809502 

Of>npRny  

do 

810.06 

810406 

.    ..do..'. 

Nov.  23,1907 
Nov.  25,1907 
Nov.  26,1907 
do 

74.66 

811721 

Sweden 

142.09 

812722 

Norway 

840.68 

812757 

Ru&sia 

37.60 

813953 

Germany 

do 

.38 

813986 

Sweden  1 

do 

177.94 

814651 

do 

.    ..do 

178.13 

815432 

do 

Nov.  27,1907 
..    .do 

68.61 

816883 

Germany 

69.77 

817175 

Norway 

do 

830.64 

817194 

Sweden 

Nov.  29,1907 
do 

636.42 

817195 

do 

806.91 

817542 

Germany , 

do 

994.28 

817550 

Swe<Ien 

do 

876.88 

819365 

do 

Dec.     2,1907 
.do 

465.76 

819815 

Austria-Hungary 

52.80 

824128 

Swed  en. 

Dec.     7,1907 
do 

87.31 

824712 

do 

170.01 

825193 

Germany 

do 

823.06 

S26173 

826682 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

1.845.69 
103.00 

825254 

do 

Dec.     9,1907 
do 

450.69 

825538 

Russia 

26.99 

828676 

Sweden 

Dec.  11,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Dec  13,1907 
...do 

179.88 

828711 
828940 
828994 
82»'>43 
829736 

do 

do 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

895.07 
176.48 
.64 
733.74 
624.38 

832058 

do 

Dec  16,1907 
do 

649.60 

832213 

Sweden 

106.86 

do 

do 

863.00 

833754 

do 

Dec.  17,1907 
...do 

116.61 

834001 

,  ...do 

322.58 

837785 

do 

Dec  21,1907 
...  .do.. 

183.36 

838246 

do 

307.06 

839469 

do 

Dec.  23,1907 

do 

852.98 

840196 

G^nmany 

90.67 

842291 

SwedenT 

Dec  36,1907 
do 

93.83 

842292 

do .'. 

382.77 

843418 

do 

Dec  37,1907 

816.04 

WOOD  FUIiP,  FBIKT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
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Bnporti  q^  wood  Pulp,  under  pcaroffrapk  S9S,  tanf  (/ 1897^  ai  the  tHttriet  and  port  of 
New  YoA,Jram  January  1, 1907,  to  Jmu  1,  i^OS— Oontiniied. 


CHXIOCALLT  UNBLEACHBD-Gonttaioid. 


Sntry 
No. 


CofuitFy  of  QdrtgiiL 


Dite. 


Qnaatttj. 


▲ppraiaed 
▼aloe. 


Dntj 
ooUecied. 


S46636 
M6856 

•47087 


4m 
ms 

114IS 

iiaoB 

12»7 
12210 

uni 

18B60 
19073 

mw 
lom 


MBBI 
S8960 
36306 
26fiG0 


27043 
27282 


32781 
381»7 
38878 
88837 

38714 

80073 
30411 
30530 
43420 
43024 
401B 
4480B 

4«a2 

4B812 
«063 

47087 
47218 


80120 

68083 
68085 

BBMff 
68802 

64787 
84873 

snog 

bflM2 
00720 
01087 
01880 


714n 
ni88 


Qwmanj.. 

SwodenV.^ 
Ruasift. . . . 
G«nnanj.. 
BwedflB... 
G«nnanj.. 


do..-., 

do...,, 

G«nnanj., 
Swedoii... 


.do.. 

Sweden.. 

NorwAj., 


....do 

RU8Si».... 

Swedea.... 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

....do 

Russia 

Sweden... 
Norway.., 
Sweden... 
Norway... 
QtKnuaxy.. 
.do 


do 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

Germany 

do 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

Russia 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

do 

Germany 

Sweden 

A  ostrla-Hungary . 

Russia 

Sweden 

do 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden. 


Dm.  27,1007 
Dec.  30,1007 

do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.     6,1006 

do 

....do 

Jan.  0,1806 
Jan.   14,1006 

do 

Jan.   16,1006 

do 

Jan.  17,1006 
Jan.   24,1906 

do 

Jan.   25,1006 

do 

....do 

Jan.   27,1906 

....do 

Jan.  28,1906 
Jan.  30,1908 
Jan.  31,1908 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

Feb.     1,1908 

do 

Feb.    3,1906 

do 

Feb.  7,1908 
Feb.  8,1908 
Feb.  10,1908 
Feb.  17,1908 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Feb.  18,1906 

do 

....do 

....do 

Feb.  24,1906 

do 

....do 

Feb.  26,1906 

....do 

Feb.  27,1906 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.    2,1908 

do 

Mar.    3,1908 

Mar.     6,1908 

Norway do 

Sweden i  Mar.    0,1908 

do do , 

do Mar.    7,1908 

do do 


do Mar.  12,1908 

Germany do , 

Sweden Mar.  14,1908 

Russia do , 

Germany Mar.  16,1908 

Sweden Mar.  23,1908 

do Mar.  24,1908 

do Mar.  28,1908 

Norway Mar.  30,1908 

Germany I do 


Pounds, 

387,986 

017 

119»045 

16,104 

422.051 

171410 

134.392 

316,647 

29.000 

826,162 

62,618 

101,444 

418,673 

31,059 

238,604 

110,722 

56,000 

313,229 

19,060 

55,147 

28,437 

62,970 

43,025 

113,000 

106,563 

03,092 

43,835 

79,430 

64,533 

310,533 

385,747 

108.557 

33,399 

110,843 

46,860 

33,138 

209,068 

36,778 

63,006 

66,651 

664,021 

33,009 

56,391 

1,009,810 

107,903 

34,670 

110,758 

105,546 

338,225 

62,860 

83,689 

105,737 

112,000 

56,000 

207,115 

65,201 

43,489 

107,464 

64,268 

108,458 

44,333 

334,630 

2,.')60 

56,620 

78,398 

96,265 

111,303 

56,000 

55,661 

559,278 

461,757 

108,333 

166,051 

44,167 

63,448 


80. 86a  00 
34.00 

2,iiaoo 

267.x 
6,806.00 
4,082.x 
2,104.x 
8,466.x 

046.x 
6»  680.x 
1.084.x 

i,9iax 

0,33&X 

66&X 

S,XLX 

i,83ax 

074X 
S,71&X 

27ax 

027.x 

64&X 
1,14LX 

707.x 
2,0Q2.X 
2,04LX 
1,602.x 

752.x 
1,486.  X 

919.x 
4,203.x 
4,028.x 

i.9iax 
38ax 

1,705.x 
80QlX 
306.x 

4,880.x 
721.x 
973.x 

1,006.x 

0,63a  X 

682.x 

96&X 

10, 754  X 

i,9iax 

60LX 
1,961.x 

i,88ax 

4,00&X 
1,075.x 
1,523.x 
1,834.x 
2,002.x 

884.x 
4,078.x 

024.x 

990.  X 
1,949.x 

816.  X 
2,002.x 

831.x 
5,829.x 
43.x 
1,019.x 
1,237.x 
1,635.x 
2,105.x 

939.x 

92ax 

8,101.x 
7,803.x 
3,023.x 
3,144.x 
886.x 
810.x 


8046.64 

l.X 

108.41 

36.84 
TOO.  43 
3X.68 
228.W 
361.  W 

48.36 
M8.X 

87.68 
160.07 
097.70 

6L77 
397.67 
184.64 

9a3S 
35&38 

3L77 

0138 

47.40 
104.96 

7a  21 
18667 
177.x 
15a  16 

71.30 
132.38 

X87 
350  87 
47^26 
180  93 

37.33 
184  74 
117.15 

3a  66 
44a  46 

6L30 

8a  36 

04  42 
«2a34 

6a  12 

oaoo 
i,68ax 

179.84 

57.76 

184X 

17^91 

397.04 

8a  10 

139,48 

17&23 

186.67 

03.38 

845.10 

92.x 

72.x 

179.11 

X.45 

1W.76 

73.x 

541.07 

427 

04.37 

IX.  X 

103.78 

186.61 

03.88 

02.  n 

933.18 

769.x 

IX.  M 

376.75 

73.61 

80.M 


a  As  entered;  entry  not  Uquidatod. 
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WOOD  FULP,  PBINT  PAFEB^  BTG« 


ImporU  of  wood  ptdp^  under  paroffraph  S9S, 

New  York,  from  Jcmuary  i,  1907,  to 


of  1897,  at  the  dietriei  and  port  c/ 
kme  i,  1909— GoiLtinaed. 


CHEinCALLT  UNBLEACHED-dontiniMd. 


Entry 
No. 


Countiy  of  origin. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
value. 


78177 
72179 
72700 
77676 
78053 
79260 
80038 
70130 
80271 
80748 
83550 
48858 
86151 
86090 
86641 
87201 


00170 
00247 
00507 
112220 
01561 
01511 
01001 


06884 

07500 
00132 
100400 
102583 
105506 
105071 
105072 
106710 
108133 
100S18 
100042 
110327 
113145 
113763 
115576 
115683 
116154 


Sweden... 
.....do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 
Germany., 
Sweden... 
do. 


Austria>Hungary . 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

do 


do 

do 

Russia 

Sweden 

Sweden , 

Germany , 

do , 

Austria-Hungary. 

Germany , 

Russia , 

Sweden , 

do 

Gennany , 

do 

Sweden 

do 

Auatrla>Hungary . 

Gennany , 

Norway , 

Sweden , 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Norway , 

Germany , 

Sweden , 

Gennany , 

...do... 

Sweden 

....do , 


Mar.  80,1006 

do.. 

do 

Apr.    6,1008 
Apr.    8,1006 

do 

do 


do 
Apr.    0,1008 

do 

Apr.  14,1008 

do 

Apr.  17,1008 

do 

Apr.  18,1008 

do 

Apr.  21,1008 
Apr.  22,1008 

....do.. 

....do 

Apr.  23,1008 

....do... 

....do 

Apr.  24,1008 
Apr.  25,1008 
Apr.  27,1008 

do 

....do 

May  1,1008 
,  May  2,1006 
I  May  6,1006 
May  7,1008 
May  11,1008 
May  14,1006 
May  15,1008 

....do... 

.-..do 

May  18,1008 
May  20,1006 

do 

....do 

May  25,1008 
May  26,1008 
May  28,1908 

....do 

May  20,1008 


Total. 


Povmdt. 
156,706 

56,000 

06,456 

44,800 
158,930 
103,821 

58,020 

48,744 
106,227 

00,738 
266,400 

30,887 
167,001 
113,027 
806,821 

56,345 

56,700 
100,788 
220,621 

54,801 
818,163 
862,756 

30,036 
866,228 

88,521 
618,056 

43,703 
113,176 

11,200 

60,743 
118,000 

61,338 
461,564 
125,265 
111,162 

56,000 

44,800 
112,000 

66,000 

40,090 
875,575 
100,606 

41,888 

810,836 

1,138,860 

44,800 


0,7U.OO 
1,010.00 
1,711.00 

738.00 
8,060.  X 
1,888.x 

888.00 

77S.00 
8,118.00 
1,702.00 
4,818.00 

643.00 
8,568.00 
1,017.00 
8,370.00 

036.00 

007.00 
1,830.00 
8,686.00 

070.(0 
6,301.00 
5,a7&00 

753.00 
4,78L00 
1,483.00 
10,fl2LX 

733.00 
1,64100 

168.00 
1,S88.X 
8,060.00 
1,033.00 
6,067.00 
8,340.00 
8,068.00 
1,010.00 

755.00 
1,888.00 

07&00 
1,14&X 
4,817.00 

i,9iaoo 

068.00 

8,832.00 

10,814.00 

775.00 


160.76 

74.67 

864.88 

178.04 

88wa8 

78.01 

177.04 

166.86 

444.08 

51.48 

87B.00 

180.88 

842.04 

OLSl 

04.80 

180.07 

K7.70 

0L4I 

530L87 

421.86 

66l86 

442.06 

147.54 

1,030lOO 

73.84 

188.68 

i&«r 

10L94 
188.86 
102.38 
604.37 

ao&7» 

186.87 
•3.88 
74.67 
186.67 
03.83 
122.55 
460.80 
182.88 
60i81 
866.38 
1,89&10 
74.67 


76,667,780     1,874,540.00  130,784. 


CHEMICALLT  BLEACHED. 


73S0 
8375 
10725 
13395 
18907 
20200 
20431 
20533 
21031 
21951 
22117 


24296 
23233 
27013 
80216 
80232 
82850 
83408 
83517 
86054 
17245 


Russia 

Germany. 

A  ustrla*  Hungary . 

Germany 

....do... 

Norway 

....do.. 

Germany 

Norway 

.do 


....do 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary. 

Russia 

Germany 

.do. 


Russia. . , 
Norway. 
do... 


....do 

Russia 

Netherlands., 


Jan.  8,1907 
Jan.  9,1907 
Jan.  14,1907 
Jan.  16,1907 
Jan.  22,1907 
Jan.  24,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.  25,1907 

do.. 

do 

Jan.  26,1907 
Jan.  28,1907 
do 


Jan.  80,1907 
Feb.  2,1907 

do.. 

Feb.    6,1907 
Feb.    7,1907 

do.. 

Feb.  11,1907 
Fab.  18,1907 


Pounds, 

42,000 

104,494 

841,144 

126,703 

812,945 

664,715 

83,568 

127,020 

428,470 

844,688 

075,872 

44,736 

67,086 

1,155,963 

214,675 

292,998 

86,302 

86,079 

812,930 

83,560 

1,141,418 

106,034 

31,348 


8077.00 
5,206.00 

18,609.00 
8,125.00 
8,087.00 

16,412.00 

785.00 

8,281.x 

10,609.x 
8,065.x 

8S,S48.X 
1,119.x 
1,5S7.X 

84, 875  X 
4,987.x 
7,«1.X 
8,87aX 

3,oe3.x 

8,675.x 
*  779.x 
»,04Q.X 

8,549.x 
581.x 


810&L25 
486.34 

3,102.86 
816l76 
782.86 

1,ML70 
83.01 
817.87 

1,071.18 
Ml.  78 

3,430.x 
11L48 
167.73 

3,889.06 
636.x 
732.n 
315.  T6 
316.x 
782.x 
8I.X 

8,85115 

36&W 

A.  IS 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC.  2827 

Importi  of  wood  puip^  vrnder  paragraph  393^  tariff  of  1897  ^  at  the  district  and  port  of 
New  YoAffrom  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1,  i90^>-Contmued. 

CHEICICALLT  BLEACHED-Gontinued. 


Entry 

No. 


Oomitry  of  oitgln. 


Date. 


Qnantlty. 


Appraised 
value. 


Duty 
collected. 


41290 
48679 
46883 
47370 
0571 
62136 
i»102 
C8746 
£6035 
61249 
66182 
67646 
72189 
73264 
76126 
76879 
77468 
80088 
80616 
81010 
84601 
86041 
86130 
86143 
87138 
8781? 
87399 
88141 
0S081 

oni6 

06111 
06488 
99015 
100031 
100022 
101686 
106011 
107081 
108876 
113679 
U4460 
116Bn 
U0612 
120747 
128183 
126582 
127649 
128066 


130646 
133628 
133046 
130618 
141607 
142667 
148606 
146860 
146609 
146808 
162716 
1627S8 
166383 
166806 
168660 
162330 
162813 
166946 
167012 

170143 
178235 
178888 
173167 
188606 
184868 
186611 


Rnssift 

Norway... 

....do. 

Aastrta-Hongary . 

Russia 

Germany 


Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary. 

do 

Norway 

.....do.. 

Germany 

do... 

Norway 

Austrla-Hun^uy. 

Germany 

do 


....do 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary . 

do 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

.do. 


Russia 

Germany 

do... 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

do 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Germany 

Norway 

do 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

Germany 

Norway 

Netherbmds 

Norway 

Russia 

AustrlarHungary  ^. . 

Germany 

Dresden,  Germany. 

Norway 

do 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

Norway 

Russia 

Germany 

Russia 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 


Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hunsary., 


Netherlands. 
Germany.... 
do 


Feb.  16,1907 
Feb.  20,1907 
Feb.  21,1907 
Feb.  23,1907 
Feb.  26,1907 
Feb.  27,1907 
Feb.  28,1907 
Mar.  1,1907 
Mar.  4,1907 
Mar.  9,1907 
Mar.  16,1907 

do.. 

Mar.  20,1907 

do.. 

Mar.  21,1907 
Mar.  23,1907 
Mar.  25,1907 
Mar.  27,1907 

do 

Mar.  28,1907 
Apr..    1,1907 

.....do.. 

Apr.    2,1907 

do 

Apr.    3,1907 

do 

.....do 

Apr.  4,1907 
Apr.  12,1907 
Apr.  16,1907 
Apr.  16,1907 

do 

do 

Apr.  17,1907 

.....do.. 

do 

Apr.  24,1907 
Apr.  25,1907 
Apr.  26,1907 
May    1,1907 

do 

May  2,1907 
May  7,1907 
May  8,1907 
May  9,1907 
May  14,1907 
May  15,1907 

do 

do. 

May  17,1907 

do 

May  22,1907 
....fdo....... 

May  28,1907 
May  81,1907 
June  1,1907 
June  8, 1907 
June  4. 1907 
June    5,1907 

do........ 

June  12,1907 

do 

June  14,1907 
June  17,1907 
June  18,1907 
June  22,1907 

do.. 

June  27,1907 

.....do 

June  28,1907 
July  1,1907 
July  5,1907 
July  9,1907 
July  11,1907 
July  15,1907 
July  16,1907 

do 

July  17,1907 


Pfrnnda. 

67,823 

1,028,853 

386,418 

221,922 

42,842 
668,796 
189,889 

22,616 
810,720 
205,772 
839,730 
485,960 
211,256 

41,660 
023,066 

84,976 
176,401 
205,870 

33,854 

21,866 
155,496 
178,744 
462,106 

64,507 

29,289 

342,720 

6,977 

1,810,508 

402,066 

00,544 

90,683 
198,960 
306,033 
419,297 
638,282 

21,165 
124,402 

15,307 
967,023 
216,100 
482,420 
866,180 
205,104 

33,200 
499,632 
201,740 
329,149 

18,966 
198,026 
135,546 

21,612 
209,494 
134,968 
371,542 

11,200 

22,000 
464,475 
213.147 
285,544 
242,962 
615,201 
208,568 
127,825 
105,633 

21,773 
107,323 

54,543 
616,545 
109,116 
478 
142,444 
268,418 
210,888 
661,099 
113,900 

34,692 

41,236 
667,394 


61,516.00 

24,708.00 
9,063.00 
4,950.00 
1,025.00 

16,823.00 
6,604.00 
562.00 
6,728.00 
4,809.00 
8,075.00 

10,812.00 
6,702.00 
1,116.00 

22,296.00 
2,034.00 
6,609.00 
6,486u00 
1,058.00 
685l00 
8,913.00 
4,082.00 

10,045.00 

1,627.00 

851.00 

8,075.00 

180.00 

33,044.00 

10,391.00 
2,702.00 
2,042.00 
6,351.00 
8,003.00 

10,061.00 

14,067.00 

495.00 

8,779.00 

407.00 

24,307.00 
4,503.00 

10,081.00 

20,552.00 

5^265.00 

813.00 

11,747.00 

5,292.00 

8,075.00 

65a  00 

4,074.00 

3,063.00 

666.00 

5,267.00 

3,872.00 

8,871. 00 

262.00 

5iaoo 

11,84a  00 
6,12&00 
7,149.00 
6,249.00 

16,126.00 
6,206.00 
8,243.00 
2,682.00 
632.00 
2,501.00 
1,297.00 

13,27a  00 
2,551.00 
&00 
6,490.00 
6,462.00 
5,171.00 

15,630.00 

2,512.00 

908.00 

1,239.00 

17,779.00 


6169.56 

2,572.13 

966.05 

554.80 

107.11 

1,421.99 

473.47 

56.29 

776.80 

514.43 

849.33 

1,088.92 

62&14 

104.16 

2,307.67 

212.44 

441.00 

514.68 

84.64 

54.64 

388.74 

441.86 

1,130.27 

161.27 

73.16 

866.80 

17.44 

8,276.60 

1,006.14 

226.86 

226.71 

497.40 

765.08 

1,04&24 

1,606.70 

62.91 

311.01 

3&27 

2,417.66 

64a  26 

1,061.06 

2,165.46 

512.76 

83.00 

1,249.08 

604.35 

822.87 

47.42 

405.07 

338.87 

54.03 

523.74 

337.43 

928.86 

28.00 

55.00 

1,161.19 

532.87 

713.86 

607.46 

1,538.00 

528.42 

319.66 

264.08 

54.43 

268.31 

136.36 

1,291.36 

272.70 

1.20 

736.51 

646.06 

627.22 

1,652.75 

248.75 

86.73 

103.09 

1,668.49 
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WOOD  FUIiP,  PBINX  PAPEB,  BTO, 


Importi  of  wood  pulp*  under  paragraph  39S,  tariff  of  i897,  at  ths  diHrict  and  port  qf 
New  York,  from  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1,  7905— CoQtmued. 


CHEKICALLY  BLEACHED-Continued. 


Entry 
No. 


Country  of  origin. 


Date. 


Qoantlty. 


Appraised 
value. 


Duty 
ooUectod. 


186390 
UMTS 
102084 
199683 
104518 
104706 
107888 
190020 
904706 
310668 
215130 
217856 
217865 
218006 
218463 
21S751 
224910 
227750 
231417 
237257 
237535 
243176 
244887 
245168 
240072 
251000 
251276 
254570 
254011 
256180 
257004 
257007 
258140 
257034 
261656 
265024 
266127 


273246 
274347 
275382 
276747 
278652 
278883 
286004 
287160 
287033 
286360 


207188 
297965 
208S23 
209526 
800851 
804536 
806115 
806118 
809390 
811537 
812757 
813593 
814897 
816394 
819366 
321634 
825538 
825962 
828958 
829160 
829760 
882058 
840510 


Austria-Hungary . . 

do 

Qermany 

Russia 

Sweden 

Netherlands , 

Qermany 

....doT;. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Russia , 

Austria-Hungary . . 

Qermany 

do 

Austria-Hungary . , 

Qermany 

Austriarllungary . , 

Qermany 

do 

Austria-Hungary . , 

Qermany 

Norway 

England 

Qermany. 

do 

do 

Netherlands 

Austria*U  ungary. . 

Norway 

Qermany 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Russia 

do 

Non^'ay 

do 

Qermany 

Norway 

....do 

Austrla-TTungary. . 

Qermany 

do 

Netlierlands 

....do 

Norway 

..-.do 

Qermany 

Austria- 1 1  ungary. . 

Qermany 

do 

Russia 

Germany 

Russia 

Germany 

do 

Norway 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Qermany 

Russia 

Qemiany , 

Norway , 

Germany 

Austrla-ilungary. 

Germany , 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

....do.. 

Qermany 

do , 

Russia 

I  Norway 


July  17,1007 
July  22,1007 
July  24,1007 
July  25,1007 

do 

July  28,1007 
July  80,1007 
July  81,1007 
Aug.  6,1007 
Aug  13,1007 
Aug.  17,1007 
Aug.  20,1007 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

Aug.  27,1007 
Aug.  29,1907 
Sept.  4,1007 
Sept.  10,1007 

do 

Sept.  16,1007 
Sept  17,1007 
Sept.  18, 1007 
Sept.  21, 1007 
Sept.  24, 1007 

do 

Sept.  27, 1007 

do 

Sept.  28, 1907 
Oct.     1, 1007 

do 

do 

Oct.  2, 1007 
Oct.  4,1007 
Oct.  8,1907 
Oct.    0,1007 

do 

Oct.  11,1907 
Oct.  16,1907 
Oct.  17,1907 
Oct.  18,1907 
Oct.  21,1907 
Oct.  22,1007 

do 

Oct.  20, 1007 
Oct.  30,1007 

do 

do 

Not.  2,1007 
Nov.  6,1907 
Not.   7,1907 

do 

Not.  0,1007 
Nov.  11, 1007 

do 

Nov.  12, 1007 
Nov.  13, 1007 
Nov.  16, 1907 
Nov.  19, 1907 

do 

Nov.  21, 1907 
Nov.  25, 1907 
Nov.  26, 1907 

do 

Nov.  27,1907 
Not.  20, 1907 
Dec.  2, 1007 
Dec.  4, 1907 
Doc.  0,1007 

do... 

Dec.  12,1007 

do 

Deo.  13,1007 
Deo.  16,1907 
Deo.  24,1907 
Deo.  27,1907 


Poundt. 
601,807 
100,828 
460,606 

27,140 
128,007 

28,265 
230,520 

20,010 
210,670 
100,260 
130,013 
810,104 
843,586 
021,152 

80,630 

18,506 

62,067 
126,850 

45,646 
102,720 

67,560 
638,616 
117,434 
447,508 

44,480 
200,081 
204,053 

11,107 

32,090 
250,447 
512.020 
898,490 
884,466 

34,222 
102,092 

75,435 
840,340 
042,585 
288,066 
816,000 
048,657 
840,561 
275,806 
240.924 
206,270 
201,510 
432,083 
1,097,095 
336,586 
201,651 
292,240 
120,097 
101,674 
202,821 
1,097,960 

52,344 
808,480 
867,009 
156,746 
526,253 

17,188 
039,050 
409,398 

68,184 

60,164 
615,006 
290,616 
673,668 
820,060 

68,504 
112,875 
104,130 
580,800 
373,600 

67,881 
613,664 
m,668 


116,080.00 
4,273.00 

11,818.00 

735.00 

S,2M.0O 

766.00 

6,846.00 

507.00 

7,706.00 

6,848.00 

8,287.00 

8,180.00 

0,307.00 

21,801.00 
1,280.00 
87X00 
1,810.00 
8,801.00 
1,070.00 
2,631.00 
2,16a  00 

16,70a00 
8,060.00 

10,472.00 
1,822.00 
6,078.00 
6,806.00 
310.00 
1,360.00 
6,200.00 

14,60aOO 

10,611.00 
0,112.00 
857.00 
2,246.00 
1,815.00 
6,568.00 

22,206.00 
8,042.00 
7,430.00 

22,296.00 

21,501.00 
7,009.00 
6,020.00 
6.716.00 
6,874.00 

10,118.00 

26,381.00 
8,297.00 
4,384.00 
8,085.00 
8,201.00 
2,250.00 
0,062.00 

27,021.00 
1,200.00 
8,306.00 
8,043.x 
8,070.00 

12,810.00 
48&00 

22,750.00 

10,409.00 
1,403.00 
1,483.00 

12,125.00 
7,964.00 

12,916.00 
0,000.00 
1,405.00 
2,060.00 
2,466.00 

16,242.00 

10,842.00 
1,483.00 

U,  174.x 

l,64ax 


81,47a  62 
406.31 

1,161.74 

67.87 

83a  02 

70.66 

106.60 

63.26 

730120 

406.16 

337.26 

707.76 

86&8« 

3,302.66 
112.06 
33.77 
1S8.36 
317.  U 
114.13 
256.83 
168.02 

1,606.64 
293.60 

1,118.08 
UL60 
68a  20 
612.38 
27.00 
8L73 
64&63 

1,28a  07 
00a23 
061.16 
85.56 
266.73 
188.80 
8Sa66 

2,856.46 
72a  16 
78a  77 

2,871.64 

2,123.00 
68a  7B 
624.81 
616.10 
603.78 

1,06a  21 

2,744.24 
84L47 
804.13 
73a  60 
323:74 
254.18 
733.x 

2,744.W 

isan 

771.20 

017.68 

301.87 

1,815.68 

42.07 

2,347.x 

1,083.48 

130.46 

i£aa 

1,287.61 
736.64 

1,433.03 
83att 
171.26 
18a  18 

26as 

1,482.28 
084.tt 
143.46 

1,288.01 


WOOD  PXJIiP,  MUNT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


2829 


Imports  of  wood  pulp,  under  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  of  1897^  at  the  dUtrict  and  port  of 
New  York,  from  January  1, 19€7^  to  June  7, 190*— Continued. 


CHEMICALLY  BLEACHED— Continued. 


Sntry 
No. 


Country  of  orig^in. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
value. 


Duty 
collected. 


845608 
347037 
S71 
1480 
4088 
10612 
11414 
11432 
11439 
12036 
12174 
13100 
19800 
20683 
25300 
2S310 
26065 
27044 
30026 
872S7 
38157 
38380 
38608 
89137 
38306 
44218 
47274 
47411 
40554 
51013 
53041 
66721 
67962 
66003 
S1037 
66196 
68072 
09647 
71230 
71068 
72163 
73793 
74316 
79107 
79970 
60673 
84D19 
84M1 
87201 
88073 


94311 

9«46 

99961 

99616 

102340 

103838 

106889 

1C8976 

109689 

110298 

1137r3 


Germany., 
do 

....do.... 


....do 

Sweden 

Oermany , 

Norway 

Aa8tri»>Hmigary . 

Oermany , 

Norway , 

AustruhHungary . 

Oermany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Sweden 

Norway 

Oermany 

....do. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


....do 

Norway 

Oermany 

Russia 

Norway 

Germany. 

AustriarHungary . 

Oemumy 

Norway 

do. 


Oermany 

....doT/. 

Norway 

Oermany 

Norway 

do 

Russia 

Germany 

do 

Aostria-H  ungary . 

Norway 

do 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Oermany 

do 

Norway 

do 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

do. 


Norway. . . 

do — 

Germany., 
.do. 


DflBseldorf,  Germany.. 

Norway 

Germany , 

do 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

do 

Norway 

Germany 


Total. 


Deo.  30,1907 

— do 

Jan.     2,1906 

....do 

Jan.  6,19G8 
Jan.  13,1008 
Jan.  14,1906 

....do... 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  15,1908 
18, 1908 
25,1008 
27,1908 
30,1908 
31,1906 
1,1908 

do 

Feb.  8,1908 
Feb.  17,1908 

....do... 

Feb.  18,1908 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Feb.  24,1906 
Feb.  28,1906 

....do... 

Mar.  2, 1908 
3,1908 
5,1906 
10,1908 
11,1908 

do 

Mar.  14,1908 
23  1906 
25,1908 
26,1906 
28,1908 
30,1908 

....do 

Apr.    2,1908 

do 

Apr.  8,1908 
Apr.    9,1908 

do 

Apr.  15,1908 

..;.do 

Apr.  18,1908 
Apr.  20,1906 
Apr.  21,1908 
Apr.  23,1906 

....do 

Apr.  28,1908 
Apr.  29,1906 
May    8,1908 

do 

May  11,1906 
May  12,1906 
May  15,1908 
May  19,1906 
May  20,1906 
May  21,1908 
May  26,1908 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Pcunda. 

39,095 
8,878 
288,086 
313,036 
157, 190 
135,320 
122,948 
198,132 
180,334 
314,517 

54,388 
187,841 
149,120 
747,030 
340,099 
229,800 
817,588 

41,712 

35,807 
179,578 

50,028 
217,444 
148,366 
407,522 

98,890 

45,871 
148,505 
120,960 
197,888 
295,397 
116,215 
200,402 
144,068 

22,505 
214,772 
194,630 
235,401 
364,358 
1,045,608 
129,269 

57,010 

30,189 
197,461 
295,941 

92,303 
867,488 

36,798 
387,960 

22,458 

61,631 

414,596 

1,240,601 

189,864 

58,614 
395,130 

56,232 
925,224 
292,094 
196,862 
250,359 
285,890 

33,197 
667,416 
198,269 


31,140.00 
249:00 
8, 07a  00 
0,314.00 
4,032.00 
4,284.00 
3,457.00 
4,285.00 
5,251.00 
7,891.00 
1,318.00 
5,281.00 
,351.00 

17, 83a  00 
9,069.00 
6,149.00 

10, 143. 00 
1,186.00 
963.00 
2,938.00 
1,519.00 
5,023.00 
3,867.00 

10,915.00 
2,515.00 
1,405.00 
3,813.00 
3,202.00 
5,478.00 
8,020.00 
2,727.00 
5,399.00 
3,831.00 
515.00 
5,034.00 
5,233.00 
6,505.00 
6,660.00 

26,151.00 
3,388.00 
1,33400 
822.00 
6,351. 00 
8,163.00 
2,554.00 

21,579.00 
920.00 

10,660.00 

525.00 

1,560.00 

10,754.00 

31,00600 
4,097.00 
1,758.00 

10,520.00 
1,856.00 

22,065.00 
8,134.00 
5,399.00 
5,673.00 
7,935.00 
965.00 

18,775.00 
5,368.00 


199.24 
22.20 
720.17 
782.50 
392.96 
338.30 
307.37 
495.33 
450.84 
786.29 
135.92 
469.10 
372.80 

1,867.58 
85a  25 
674.00 
793.97 
104.28 
89.52 
448.94 
125.07 
543.61 
385.91 

1,018.81 
246.73 
114.18 
371.49 
302.40 
494.17 
738.49 
288.04 
501.01 
360.23 
56.48 
636.93 
486.68 
588.50 
66a  90 

2,614.02 
323.17 
142.53 
75.47 
493.68 
739.85 
230.76 

2,166.72 

92.00 

969.90 

5a  15 

154,08 

1,036.49 

3,101.50 
474.68 
14a  54 
987.83 
138.08 

2,313. 06 
791.62 
492.16 
625.90 
714.73 
82.99 

1,668.54 
495.67 


66.142.478 


1,653,121.00   167,106.54 


40197— No.  2X-W- 


2880 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


Imports  of  filter  mane  or  filter  stock,  under  paragraph  395,  tariff  of  1897, \  at  the  distriei  and 
port  of  New  York,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908. 


Entry 
No. 

Country  of  origin. 

Date. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty 
collected. 

4949 

Oermany* r 

Jan.     7,1907 
Jan.     0,1907 
Jan.   18,1907 
Jan.   26,1907 
Mar.    6,1907 
Mar.    9,1907 
Mar.  11,1907 
do 

PoundM. 
2,496 
0,436 
1,102 
2,204 
13,045 
4,960 
4,651 
463 
1,102 
1,102 
2,205 
2.646 
2,205 
3,516 
551 
740 
14,890 
2,701 
6,651 
1,102 
233 
496 
9,921 
2,205 
1,543 
6,739 
5,511 
2,205 
3,328 
5,071 
1,920 
2,205 
3,748 
3,307 
441 
1,106 
9.672 
3,858 
2,204 

992 
1,499 
0,634 
6,372 
1,102 

441 
3,031 
7,972 
3,788 
1,323 
2,293 
3^638 

224 

112 
8,621 
2,646 

441 
2,998 
4,372 
7,352 
4,611 
7,834 

8294.00 
889.00 
160.00 
174.00 

1,169.00 

396.00 

432.00 

41.00 

isaoo 

169.00 
345.00 
189.00 
234.00 
288.00 
44.00 

oaoo 

1,291.00 
284.00 
681.00 
150.00 
20.00 
67.00 
922.00 
326.00 
175.00 
799.00 

4gaoo 

322.00 
393.00 
511.00 
237.00 
326.00 
854.00 
486.00 
62.00 
16a  00 

ooaoo 

827.00 
192.00 
85a  00 
90.00 
116.00 
009.00 
46a  00 

15a  00 

62.00 
25400 
645.00 
328.00 

04.00 
239.00 
6S7.00 

28.00 

l&OO 
630.00 
264.00 

62.00 
23a  00 
517.00 
68a  00 
442.00 
681.00 

881.54 

837.5 

Mannheim,  G'^rrnJiny , -  - ,  -  - 

274.80 

15787 

Gflrmany      . , . . 

4L88 

22982 

do 

60.16 

58916 
61710 
62600 

do 

do 

..  ..do 

371.03 
13a  80 
184.67 

63517 

do 

laio 

69981 

...  .do 

Mar.  18,1907 
Mar.  26,1907 
Apr.     8, 1907 
Apr.  22,1907 
Apr.  24,1907 
May  13,1907 
do 

39.08 

79203 
91092 

do 

do 

4L88 
8188 

103056 

.do               

68.04 

106289 
124428 

do 

..    .do     

68.18 
96.78 

125837 

do 

14.87 

131351 

...  .do 

May  20,1907 
May  22,1907 
June    7,1907 
June  iai907 
June  13,1907 
June  20,1907 
June  24.1907 
June  28,1907 
July     8,1907 
July  15,1907 
do 

25.16 

133528 

do 

417.00 

148032 

.      .do 

8ai2 

150093 

do 

186.36 

153880 

.  .  .do 

39.03 

160029 

do 

7.  TO 

164609 

do 

14.49 

168040 

.do 

387.13 

175404 

do 

81.80 

182994 

do 

40.40 

183225 

do 

S2a94 

103949 

do 

July  25,1907 
Aug.    6,1907 
Aug.    8,1907 
Aug.    9,1907 
Aug.  19,1907 
Aug.  31,1907 
Sept.  12,1907 
Sept.  26, 1907 
Oct.     5,1907 
Oct.    14,1907 
Oct.   22,1907 
Oct.   25,1907 
Oct.   28,1907 
Nov.  11,1907 
Nov.  18,1907 
Dec.    9,1907 
Dec.  24,1907 
Jan.     6, 1908 
Jan.   22,1908 
Feb.  17,1908 
Feb.  24.1908 
Feb.  26,1906 
Mar.    2,1908 
Mar.     5, 1908 
Mar.  13,1908 
do 

166l<B 

203638 

do 

81.38 

206521 

do 

108.46 

207622 
215942 
228347 

do 

do 

.do 

152.72 
64.35 

81.08 

239512 
253385 

do 

.     .do 

100.32 
122.61 

262152 
272081 
278652 

do 

do 

do 

14.42 

39.00 

279.08 

282570 
284547 

do 

.  ...do.  k 

106.98 
61.86 

296685 
304298 
826904 

do 

do 

do 

105.41 
28.28 
39.80 

840519 

do 

28086 

3994 
18384 

do 

do 

1&&43 
30.48 

36017 
43449 

do 

do 

7.80 
8a  67 

45655 

49510 
53268 
60396 
69638 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.    ..do 

216.38 
106.03 
3a  05 
7a  26 
135.13 

67171 
77583 

do 

...do 

Mar.  24.1906 
Apr.    6, 1908 
Apr.  11,1906 
Apr.  16,1908 
Apr.  25,1906 
Apr.  27,1908 
do 

7.71 
4.88 

81710 
85715 
02143 
93666 

do 

do 

do 

do 

224.62 

79.29 
14.42 
79i92 

03837 

.     .do 

14a  13 

99535 

do 

May    6,1908 
May  12,1906 
May  28,1908 

212.28 

104259 

...do 

13a07 

115440 

do 

204.68 

Total 

227,118 

22,141.00 

6.721.U 

WOOD  PULP,  PBIISTT  PAPBB,  BTO. 

Imports  of  printing  paper,  under  paragraph  S96f  tariff  of  1897,  at 
New  York,  from  January  1,  IdCn,  to  June  i,  1\ 


2881 

ihe  district  and  port  of 
1908. 


Entry 
No. 


Country  of  origin. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
value. 


Duty 
ooUectod. 


316 
3390 
4748 
7770 
7805 
8560 
9175 
10430 
10028 

iioao 

12159 
12482 
12830 
12032 
13506 
15500 
17918 
19708 
21£06 
22011 
22108 
22987 
23143 
26104 
28025 
28365 
40998 
41841 
41008 
43466 
43029 
44068 
46833 
46558 
47134 
48065 
40305 
61025 
52172 
S2986 
62058 
65118 
56584 
58274 
61182 
62266^ 
63757 
64310 
65303 
65304 
65443 
65868 
66864 
65806 
66788 
67660 
67600 
67700 
68256 
69058 
69967 
70066 
70896 
71176 
71285 
n386 
71468 
72000 
72226 
78646 
75875 
76876 
76428 
79047 


Austria>Hungary . 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Japan 

Germany 

do 

Italy 

Canada 

England 

do 


Japan. 

Netheilands 

Japan 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

Japan 

England 

Japan 

Germany 

France 

Germany 

Scotland 

Germany 

do.. 


France 

Germany., 

.do. 

.do. 


Austria-Hungary. 

En^and 

AustriarHungary . 

Germany 

do... 


do 

Austria-Hungary . 

German/ 

Encland 

NeUierlands 

Germany 

Japan 

France 

Scotland 

London 

France 

Germany 

do 

England 

do 

Canada 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

Germany 

Canada 

Japan 

do 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

France 

Germany. . .  / 

Austria-Hungary . 

England 

do 

Canada 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Canada 

do 

Japan 

Cttiada 

Fianoe 

Jap«n 

..ITido 

Fiance 

Geixnany .........  < 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan.  3,1907 
Jan.  4,1907 
Jan.  7, 1907 
Jan.     9,1907 

....do... 

Jan.  10,1907 
Jan.    11,1907 

do 

Jan.  14,1907 
Jan.   15,1907 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.   16,1907 

....do 

Jan.  18,1007 
21,1907 
23,1907 
24,1907 
25,1907 

do 

Jan.   26,1907 

do 

Jan.  29,1007 
Jan.  31,1907 
Feb.  1,1907 
Feb.  15,1907 
Feb.  16,1907 

do 

Feb.  18,1907 

....do 

Feb.  19, 1907 
Feb.  M,1907 
Feb.  21,1907 
Feb.  23,1907 

....do.. 

Feb.  25,1907 
Feb.  27,1907 

do 

....do 

Feb.  28,1907 
4, 1907 
5,1907 
6,1907 
9,1907 
11,1907 
12,1907 

....do.. 

Mar.  13,1907 

....do.. 

Mar.  14,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  15,1907 

....do.. 

Mar.  16, 1907 

....do 

Mar.  18,1907 

....do.. 

....do 

do 

....do 

Mar.  19,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  21,1907 
Mar.  22,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  25,1907 
Mar.  26,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 


Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Pounds. 

134,350 

1,260 

10,468 

9,238 

794 

3,302 

12,397 

81,900 

2,345 

2,132 

270 

060 

195 

64,881 

6,298 

405 

2,152 

1,999 

3,752 

8,300 

38,855 

1,400 

5,038 

8,051 

15,424 

14,912 

7,482 

27,071 

276 

14,318 

1,290 

8,337 

990 

81,299 

19,327 

22,724 

16,106 

1,056 

6,147 

3,136 

1,075 

2,600 

2,124 

627 

2,507 

16,253 

3,896 

8,280 

33,597 

48,026 

77,959 

50,560 

96,310 

124,956 

17,316 

77,119 

1,010 

295 

6,429 

22,638 

242 

380 

23,615 

283 

25,410 

6,615 

264,620 

942 

3,120 

15,257 

41,004 

74,350 

1,310 

48,220 

469 

2,228 

658 

22,068 

68 


14,819.00 
261.00 

1,674.00 
557.00 
166.00 
258.00 

1,77a  00 
479.00 
29a  00 
611.00 
79.00 
171.00 
62.00 

2,631.00 

1,128.00 
69.00 
617.00 
412.00 
215.00 
231.00 

2,7oaoo 

355.00 
412.00 
382.00 
1,074.00 
1,132.00 
1,007.00 
1,209.00 

iiaoo 

1,326.00 
169.00 
857.00 
187.00 

2,719.00 
746.00 

2,234.00 
713.00 
154.00 
938.00 
610.00 
288.00 
121.00 
106.00 
46.00 
217.00 

2,125.00 
649.00 
87800 
65100 
792.00 

1,286.00 
834.00 

1,622.00 

2,062.00 

1,604.00 

1,272.00 
323.00 
84.00 

1,622.00 

1,667.00 
54.00 
35.00 

2,099.00 
38.00 

1,960.00 
416.00 

4,366.00 
17a  00 
292.00 

1,223.00 
679.00 

1,224.00 
361.00 
796.00 
84.00 
486.00 
194  00 

8,182  00 
6.00 


1806.10 

39.15 

236.10 

83.55 

24.90 

38  70 

265.05 

05.70 

43.50 

91.65 

11.85 

25.66 

9.30 

469.10 

1G9.20 

ia35 

92.55 

61.80 

32,25 

34.66 

406.00 

63.26 

61.80 

64.41 

161.10 

160.80 

164.66 

181.36 

16.06 

19&40 

25.35 

63.55 

28.06 

407.86 

136.17 

336.10 

128.84 

23.10 

140.70 

91.50 

43.20 

18.16 

16.20 

6.90 

32.55 

818.76 

82.35 

131. 70 

100.79 

144.08 

233.88 

161.68 

294.96 

374.87 

225.60 

231.36 

48.46 

12.60 

228.80 

250.06 

810 

5.26 

501.25 

5.70 

292.50 

62.40 

793.86 

36.70 

43.80 

183.45 

123.47 

222.40 

39.15 

144.66 

12.60 

72.90 

29.10 

477.30 

.76 


2832 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Imports  o/printi'ng  paper,  under  paragraph  S96,  tariff  of  1897,  at  the  diitrict  and  port  of 
New  York,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 190S — Continued. 


Entry 
No. 


Country  of  origin. 


Date. 


Qoantity. 


Appraised 


Duty 
ooUectod. 


81219 
82421 
85759 
87076 
87439 
87777 
88839 
94502 
96230 
97221 
98273 
86317 
104687 
106135 
106580 
107034 
107312 
109164 
111884 
113626 
115210 
116QS0 
119837 
120288 
123956 
125987 
125933 
127252 
133478 
133566 
135266 
136672 
137860 
138055 
142625 
142706 
145682 
145724 
148421 
148423 
152120 
157412 
157827 
159303 
160436 
163963 
165439 
166156 
166341 
168722 
168968 
174100 
175188 
178497 
178651 
182938 
183764 
184119 
187341 
188446 
191119 
194295 
194996 
198025 
201040 
201042 
201372 
204496 
207214 
207274 
208821 
209284 
211891 
212899 
213628 
214802 
217800 
221034 


France 

China 

Japan 

France 

....do 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Germany 

do 

France 

....do 

Austria-Hungary. 

Oeimany 

....do... 

do 


do 

do 

do : 

do 

do 

do 

Scotland 

Germany 

France 

Germany 

Auatriar  Hungary . 

England 

Germany 

.do.. 


Belgium 

Germany 

France 

Scotland 

Austria-Huingary . 

Germany 

Scotland 

France 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

do 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

do 

Scotland 

Germany 


Germany., 
Canada.... 

do..... 

Germany. . 
France 


England 

Germany 

do 

Canada 

France 

England 

Germany 

England 

Germany 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Austria-Hungary . 

Japan 

Belgium 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

Canada 

England 

France. 

Germany 

'^O 

....do 


Mar.  28,1907 
Mar.  29,1907 
Apr.  2, 1907 
Apr.  3, 1907 

do 

Apr.  4,1907 
Apr.  5, 1907 
Apr.  11,1907 
Apr.  13,1907 
Apr.  15,1907 

do 

Apr.  16,1907 
Apr.  22,1907 
Apr.  24,1907 

do 

Apr.  25,1907 

do 

....do 

Apr.  29,1907 
May  1,1907 
May  2, 1907 
May  3,1907 
May     7,1907 

do 

May  10,1907 
May  13,1907 
May   14,1907 

do 

May  22,1907 

do 

May  23,1907 

do 

May  27,1907 

do 

May  31,1907 

do 

June  8, 1907 
June  4,1907 
June    7,1907 

do 

June  11,1907 
June  17,1907 
June  18,1907 
June  19,1907 
June  20,1907 

,  June  24,1907 
June  25,1907 

<  June  26,1907 

I do.. 

I  June  28,1907 

do 

July  6, 1907 
July  8,1907 
July     9,1907 

do 

July  16,1907 

do 

July  16,1907 
July  19,1907 
July  22,1907 
July  26,1907 
July  26,1907 

do 

July  80,1907 
Aug.    3,1907 

do 

Aug.  5,1907 
Aug.  6,1907 
Aug.    9,1907 

do 

....do 

Aug.  10,1907 
Aug.  13,1907 
Aug.  15,1907 

do 

Aug.  17,1907 
Aug.  20,1907 

I  Aug.  23,1907 


Pound*. 

2,661 

1,200 

260 

7,894 

15,292 

5,091 

4,674 

272 

17,270 

104,020 

17,666 

1,368 

409 

85,822 

12,024 

10,184 

1,321 

15,556 

4,462 

8,314 

8,541 

2,340 

19,898 

9,550 

5,280 

13,801 

273 

5,945 

0,504 

9 

6,947 

9.899 

16,298 

10,518 

6,351 

8,244 

21,875 

16,911 

113,911 

8,571 

27,114 

1,210 

13,145 

42 

8,960 

1,830 

4,811 

17,716 

3,612 

4,600 

8,012 

2,135 

16,526 

9,557 

49,149 

3,585 

3,800 

6,017 

4,285 

10,907 

9,900 

7,896 

580 

10,098 

8,878 

20,707 

25,110 

1,540 

29,687 

11,757 

2,498 

5,177 

4,988 

2,551 

12,342 

23,573 

1,318 

9,148 


$418.00 
66.00 
77.00 

546  00 
2,948  00 

209.00 
1,344.00 
S2.00 
2,247.00 
2,670  00 
1,283  00 

245.00 

38.00 

1,724.00 

548.00 
2,011.00 

214.00 
1,388.00 

676.00 

696.00 
1,385.00 

195.00 
8,086  00 
1,075.00 

370.00 

1,616.00 

52.00 

1,704.00 

666.00 
1.00 

288.00 
1,054.00 
1,138.00 
1,635.00 

854.00 
1,044.00 
3,414.00 
1,183.00 
4,295.00 

204.00 
2,428.00 

176.00 

1,648.00 

4.00 

414.00 

194.00 

218.00 

73&00 
73.00 
99.00 

823.00 
1,096.00 
1,963.00 

707.00 
2,270.00 

548.00 
82.00 

713.00 
1,328.00 
1,388.00 

452.00 

688.00 
65.00 

144.00 

499.00 
2,325.00 

906.00 

a9aoo 

1^,229.00 
1,607.00 
126.00 
964.00 
101.00 
128.00 
n9.00 
8,137.00 
248.00 
979.00 


WOOD.  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB.  ETC. 


2388 


Imports  of  prinUng  paper ^  under  paragraph  S96y  tariff  of  1897,  at  the  district  and  port  of 
New  York,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1909— Contmued. 


Entry, 
No. 


Country  of  origin. 


Date. 


Snftntltv 

Appraised 

Duty 

value. 

ooUected. 

Pounds. 
4,600 

•  190.00 

»t29.a9 

0,118 

119.00 

24.47 

1,386 

130.00 

19.50 

66,123 

2,611.00 

830.94 

9,436 

419.00 

76.48 

8,124 

460.00 

70.36 

1,669 

282.00 

37.80 

27,448 

1,826.00 

273.76 

20,614 

1,858.00 

278.70 

16,601 

1,389.00 

208.36 

18,746 

2,139.00 

320.86 

3,771 

1,420.00 

213.00 

600 

88.00 

13.20 

4,600 

99.00 

18.40 

11,035 

2,096.00 

314.40 

1,107 

161.00 

22.66 

11,862 

1,771.00 

265.65 

8,747 

1,025.00 

153.76 

7,831 

370.00 

62.66 

20,837 

1,966.00 

293.40 

1,106 

81.00 

12.16 

14,337 

1,854.00 

27&10 

6,608 

402  00 

60.30 

7,098 

618.00 

92.70 

9,713 

287.00 

43.05 

34.251 

1,447.00 

274.01 

18,286 

1,851.00 

277.66 

9,236 

.     212.00 

31.80 

1,S34 

227.00 

34.05 

11,746 

823.00 

123.46 

80,801 

1,66.3.00 

397.91 

27,420 

1,067.00 

181.32 

26.145 

1,212.00 

217.90 

4.700 

619.00 

92.86 

9,913 

1,340.00 

201.00 

6,860 

610.00 

91.60 

19,189 

707.00 

116.13 

10,980 

763.00 

114.45 

19.976 

2,484.00 

372.60 

1,041 

KS.0O 

13.20 

14.924 

2,270  00 

340.50 

4,539 

873.00 

130.96 

63,118 

3,«43.00 

631.46 

3,968 

326.00 

48.90 

16,623 

1,881.00 

282.16 

4,310 

375.00 

56.25 

992 

220.00 

33.00 

1,933 

174.00 

26.10 

4,429 

386.00 

67.90 

1,826 

630.00 

79.60 

64,420 

2,933.00 

602.94 

10,978 

1,447.00 

227.06 

14,578 

838.00 

125.70 

16,894 

2,760.00 

412.50 

16,777 

790.00 

118.50 

6.447 

380.00 

57.00 

3,439 

637.00 

80.66 

12.956 

1,307.00 

196.05 

65,258 

3,292.00 

493.80 

580 

109.00 

25.36 

28,687 

3,122.00 

468.30 

7,876 

660.00 

99.00 

2,633 

399.00 

60.85 

10,000 

773.00 

116.96 

10,972 

1,026  00 

153.76 

17,057 

8,281  00 

492.16 

939 

144.00 

21.60 

4,352 

299.00 

44.86 

290 

85.00 

12.75 

60,130 

1,284  00 

363  25 

6,251 

740.00 

111.00 

11,358 

869.00 

130.35 

15.096 

780.00 

117.00 

2,108 

126.00 

18.90 

8,360 

296.00 

44.40 

34,977 

846.00 

130.91 

4,396 

300.00 

46.00 

I 


223342 

224208 
231711 
281964 
282440 
233490 
841964 
343740 
346825 
346348 
346664 
346771 
247450 
240535 
250669 
252337 
253459 
361339 
365368 
365836 
367043 
270088 
374066 
374450 
375837 
278353 


285245 
3S7670 
287946 


290062 

292248 
304188 
2M747 
394084 
208240 
298212 

39iao8 

300330 

304129 
804131 
304011 
312631 
315747 
314590 
317227 
320457 
833400 
334246 
326178 
337026 
827967 


330905 

331417 

333052 

337461 

337878 

330028 

340282 

345708 

280 

410 

2280 

2881 

6319 

6653 

8843 

12517 

12872 

13266 

17825 


....do 

Eni^and 

Austria-Hungary . . 

England 

OermanT 

Scotland 

Austria-Hungary . 

Qermany 

France 

Qermany 

do 

England 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

Japan 

France 

do. 


Swltscrland 

Qermany^ 

Austria-Hungary. 
Oennany 


.do. 


Italy 

France 

Belgium 

Qermany. 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

do 


....do 

....do 

France 

Germany 

do 

Scotland 

France 

Austria-Hungary. 

do 

Qermany 

do 

.....do 

do 


....do 

Japan 

Austria-Hungary. 
Germany 

do. 

do. 


England 

France 

England 

Germany 

Scotland 

England 

German  V  

Austria-Hungary. 
Germany 


Germany 

France 

Germany 

France 

Japan 

Germany 

do 

France 

Netheriands. 

England 

France 

Canada 

Frtooe 


Aug.  26,1907 

do 

Sept.   4,1907 

do 

....do 

Sf-pt.  5,1907 
Sept.  16,1907 
Sept.  17,1907 
Sept.  18,1907 
Sept.  19,1907 

do 

do 

Sept.  20,1907 
Sept.  21,1907 
Sept.  24,1907 
Sept.  25,1007 
Sept.  26,1907 
Oct.  3,1907 
8,1907 
9,1907 
10,1907 
16,1907 
17,1907 

....do 

Oct.  19,1907 
Oct  21,1907 
Oct  25,1907 
do. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


•  Appraiser  JncroaBM  value  319.00. 


Oct  28,1907 
Oct   31,1907 

do 

....do 

Nov.  2,1907 
Nov.  4,1907 
Nov.  6,1907 
Nov.    7,1907 

....do... 

....do 

....do 

Nov.  11.1907 

....do..'*. 

Nov.  12,1907 
Nov.  18,1907 

do 

....do 

Nov.  25,1907 

....do 

Nov.  26,1907 
Nov.  29,1907 
Dec.  3,1907 
Dec.     6, 1907 

do 

Dec.  7  ,1907 
Dec.   13,1907 

do 

Dec.   14.1907 

do 

Dec.   16,1907 

do 

do 

Dec.  21,1907 

do 

Dec.  24,1907 

do 

Dec.  30,1907 
Jan.     2, 1908 

do 

do 

Jan.  3,1908 
Jan.     7,1908 

do , 

Jan.  10,1908 
Jan.  15,1908 
Jan.    16,1008 

do 

Jan.  23,1908 
Jan.   24,1908 

*  Additional  duty  under  section  32, 810.89. 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Imports  of  printing  paper,  under  paragraph  S96,  tariff  of  1897,  at  the  district  and  port  of 
New  York,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 


Entry 
No. 


Country  of  origin. 


Dateu 


Quantity. 


Appnind 
valueu 


Duty 
collected. 


20068 

21066 
21916 
23431 
23468 
24433 
28388 
31315 
33345 
33814 
34430 
34893 
84894 
36144 
37575 
40192 
44967 
48233 
51772 
61773 
52053 
52321 
5^73 
57708 
50418 
62349 
61580 
68323 
68324 
70993 
73543 
74112 
74363 
78471 
78200 
78608 
84683 
88285 
87594 
89003 
89795 
90506 
92952 
93830 
04214 
95144 
96824 
97306 
98166 
99337 
99604 
100074 
102464 
102759 
101290 
104145 
105850 
106323 
108099 
108606 

looav) 

109342 
111333 
111583 
115542 


Austria-Hungary. 

Qennany 

do... 

England. 

do 

Oerm^v 

England. 

Italy 

Germany 

Englana. 

Germany 

Italy 

France 

Germany 

do 

Netherlands 

England 

Netherlands 

Japan 

do 

France 

Atistria-Hungary . 

England 

Germany 

do... 

England 

Austria-Hungary . 

France 

Japan 

Germany 

do 

England 

Germany 

do 

Scotland 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Germany 

do. 


France 

Netherlands 

Germany 

do 

Scotland 

Italy 

Germany 

Canada 

Scotland 

France 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary. 


England 

Germany 

do 

....do 

England 

Austria-Hungary. 

England 

France 

England 

do 

Germany 

Englana 


Jan.   27,1908 

do 

do 

Jan.   20,1906 

do 

Jan.  80,1908 
Feb.  4,1908 
Feb.  8,1908 
Feb.  10.1908 
Feb.  11,1908 
Feb.  13,1908 

.....do 

do 

Feb.  14,1908 
Feb.  17,1908 
Feb.  18,1908 
Feb.  25,1908 
Feb.  29,1908 
Mar.     4,1908 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.  9, 1908 
Mar.  11,1908 
Mar    14,1908 

do 

Mar.  16,1908 
Mar.  25,1908 

do 

Mar.  28,1908 
Apr.  1,1908 
Apr.     2,1906 

do 

Apr.  6,1908 
Apr.  7,1908 
Apr.  8,1908 
Apr.  16,1908 
Apr.  17,1908 
Aor.  20,1908 
Apr.  21,1908 
Apr.  22,1908 

do 

Apr.  27,1908 

do 

Apr.  28,1908 
Apr.  29,1908 
May  1,1906 
May  2,1908 
May  4,1906 
May    6,1908 

do 

do 

May  11,1008 

do 

do 

May  12,1908 
May  14,1906 
May  15,1908 
May  18,1908 
May  19,1908 

do 

May  20,1908 
May  22,1908 

do 

May  28,1906 


Pounds. 

74,701 

8,735 

7,740 

2,160 

2,090 

19,985 

1,519 

2,856 

1.573 

8,954 

2,384 

18,214 

10,974 

20,146 

24,912 

46,294 

6,032 

0,562 

835 

38 

6,068 

63,395 

2,125 

2,277 

8,975 

3,895 

4,115 

6,824 

505 

.      8,886 

1,010 

10,393 

428 

46,129 

5,140 

15,288 

3,170 

22,568 

243 

2,488 

4,455 

10,145 

15,710 

27,597 

3,570 

714 

46,563 

38.336 

6,485 

3,234 

162 

37,986 

4,631 

7,918 

3,600 

1,150 

4,491 

165 

4,405 

1,588 

6,574 

11,879 

3,001 

13,338 

803 


12,790.00 
214.00 
601.00 
102  00 
153.00 

1,886  00 

78.00 

316  00 

652.00 

2,460.00 
454.00 

1,590.00 

1,392.00 

2,006.00 

1,398.00 

2,442.00 
285  00 
494.00 
120.00 
15  00 
425  00 

2,240.00 
331.00 
208  00 

1,563  GO 
500.00 
667.00 
662.00 
122.00 
964.00 
211.00 

1,53a  00 
86.00 

2,116.00 
705.00 
527.00 
316.00 

1,167.00 

22.00 

242.00 

308.00 

485.00 

1,392.00 
634.00 
175.00 
117.00 

2,136.00 

728.00 

294.00 

228.00 

16.00 

1,301.00 
402.00 

1,164.00 
198.00 
97.00 
300.00 
13.00 
549.00 
77.00 
46100 
626.00 
155.00 

1,853.00 
66.00 


$44&21 
S2.10 
75.15 
17.28 
22.96 

282.90 
11.70 
47.40 
97.80 

160.00 
68.10 

238.50 

208.80 

aoaoo 

200.70 

336.90 
48.26 
74.10 
l&OO 
2.25 
63.75 

880.37 
40.65 
81.20 

284  45 
88.35 
83.55 
99.90 

i&ao 

147.60 
8L«6 

229.50 
12.90 

360.03 

119.25 
01.53 
47.40 

175.05 

3.ao 

3&30 
4&20 
81.10 

206.80 

110.39 
26.25 
17.55 

857.29 

116.01 

51.88 

3420 

2.40 

227.91 
6a  30 

174.60 
29.70 
14.66 
45.00 
1.05 
82.36 
11.66 
69.60 
03.90 
23.25 

277.95 
9.90 


Total., 


4,371,168  ,      272,021.00  ;  42,95101 


No  pulp  woods  were  imported  at  New  York. 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
PORT  OF  BBIDOEPOBT,  CONN. 


2885 


Importations  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  in  the  district  of  Bridgeport^  Conn.,  from 
January  2, 1907,  to  June  /,  1908,  from  St.  George,  New  Brunswick. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1907. 
May    3 

Pounds. 
677,700 
819,000 
688,500 
360,000 
679.050 
693.000 
388,980 
647,100 
688,500 
837,000 
712,000 
646,6.50 
639,900 

$4,7W.00 

4.7M.LJ0 

2..-^(f".00 
4  Tt.VOO 
4.^:-'.{X) 
2  r-j.rX) 
4.  !■'■;  fX) 
4.T<".00 

4,  s^'.ii.  00 
4,  l"Mi.  OO 
4,if:lOO 

$564.75 

27:::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

682.50 

June    3 

573.75 

4 

300.00 

IS 

665.88 

July    9 

577.50 

13 

324.15 

20 

539.25 

23 

673  75 

26 

697.50 

Ari£.   5 

593.33 

s::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

638.88 

Nov.  20 

633.25 

8,477,380 

58,870.00 

7,06149 

1908. 
Apr.    8 

506,000 
515, 2oa 
591,560 
361,560 
552,000 

3,514.00 
3,578.00 
4,108.00 
2,511.00 
3,833.00 

421  67 

liay    8 

429.33 

8.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

492  97 

11 

301.30 

22 

460.00 

2,526,320 

17,541.00 

2,105.27 

No  filter  masse,  printing  paper,  or  pulp  wood  is  imported  in  this 
district. 

PORT  OP  NBW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Importations  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  entered  at  the  port  of  New  London,  Conn., 
from  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  under  paragraph  393  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 


Date  of  entry. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Entry  duty. 

Liquidated 
duty. 

Excess. 

Reftind. 

1907. 
April  11 

Pounds. 
229,752 
222,168 
236,232 
233,000 
253,332 
253,930 
247,457 
250,604 
227,044 

$1,204.10 
1,168.95 
1,240.70 
1,223.25 
1,330.00 
1,333.15 
1,301.60 
1,315.60 
1,191.80 

$191.  46 
185.14 
196.86 
19417 
211.11 
211.61 
206.21 
208.84 
189.20 

$174.68 
168.91 
190.49 
177.56 
200.14 
258.90 
188.90 
194.19 
189.20 

$16.78 

26.23 

6.37 

16.61 

10.97 

May  3 

May  13 

June  3 

July  11 

July  30 

$47.29 

August  19 

i7.3i 
14.64 

September  24 

October  7 

Total 

2,163,519 

11,309.16 

1,794.60 

1,732.97 

108.91 

47.29 

No  importations  during  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 
1908,  of  niter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395,  nor  printing 
paper  imder  paragraph  396,  nor  pulp  woods  under  paragraph  699  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897. 
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WOOD  PXTLP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETO, 
PORT  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Statement  showiTig  importations  of  wood  pulp,  filter  masse,  printing  paper,  and  pulp 
woods  at  the  part  of  Boston  for  the  period  from  January  7,  2907,  to  June  i,  1908. 


MECHANICALLY  GROUND  WOOD  PULP. 


Country  of  origin. 

Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
ooQectod. 

NflviiSfwtlii         . 

Mar.  26,1907 

Poundt. 
181,130 

81,005.00 

sua  94 

CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP,  UNBLEACHED. 


Russia                  

Jan.    11,1907 
Jan.    21,1907 
do 

PoumU. 

443,160 

102,790 

213,968 

32.439 

103.100 

366,686 

467,394 

412,342 

48,982 

84,669 

137,063 

969,960 

184,176 

162,339 

164,706 

53,590 

110,602 

148,267 

08,381 

33,632 

106,066 

215,685 

276 

45,023 

450.695 

32,381 

199.608 

234.383 

162.516 

222,948 

109,535 

170,363 

218.860 

61,086 

61,307 

88.290 

362,505 

109,073 

32.385 

156,243 

858.585 

32,230 

32,142 

107,514 

444,605 

32,667 

67,730 

31,382 

75,563 

53,755 

52,490 

66,110 

767,438 

423.701 

159,365 

53,435 

106,582 

42,463 

124,679 

43,817 

142.966 

637,314 

32,340 

66.690 

107,196 

33.600 

66,400 

87,880.00 
1,916.00 
4,234.00 

665.00 
1,786.00 
6,249.00- 
9,526.00 
7,903.00 

958.00 
1,602.00 
3,151.00 
16,433.00 
3,181.00 
3,069.00 
3,363.00 
1,005.00 
2,091.00 
2,760.00 
2,826  00 

507.00 

2,190.00 

4,151.00 

6.00 

852.00 
8,005.00 

611.00 
3,356.00 
4,612.00 
2,604.00 
4,068.00 
2,166.00 
3,792.00 
4,043.00 
1,112.00 

973.00 
1,503.00 
6,964.00 
2,245.00 

610.00 
2,646.00 
6,744.00 

418.00 

557.00 
2,028.00 
7,568.00 

610.00 
1,277.00 

620.00 
1,503.00 

920.00 

973.00 
1.314.00 
13,843.00 
7,585.00 
2,837.00 
1,341.00 
1,810.00 

701.00 
2,628.00 

826.00 
2,340.00 
10,475.00 

493.00 
1,314.00 
1,806.00 

607.x 
1,103.00 

S738.60 

Sweden      

m.32 

Norway          .                 

366.66 

Russia             .....r.rxTrx 

do 

54.07 

Sweden                 .       

do 

171.83 

Do 

do 

611. 14 

Gemany r,. 

do 

778.99 

Russia....*.'.! 

Jan.    23,1907 
Jan.    80,1907 
do 

887.34 

Sweden 

81.64 

Russia  

141. 12 

Germany    .     

do 

228.44 

Sweden 

Jan.    31,1907 
Feb.  13,1907 
do 

1,649.47 

Russia ,,,,,,,- r 

306.96 

Germany 

270.67 

Do 

do 

374.61 

Sweden 

Feb.  18,1907 
do 

89.33 

Germany 

184.34 

Sweden '      .              - 

Feb.  25,1907 
Mar.     6,1907 
Mar.  19,1907 
do 

247.11 

Germany 

163.97 

Russia      .. .T...- 

56.06 

Sweden 

175.09 

Germany    .            

do 

350.48 

Sweden 

do 

.46 

Do 

Mar.  22,1907 
Mar.  29,1907 
Apr.  23,1907 
do 

75.04 

Do 

767.83 

Do 

63.97 

Russia 

333.68 

Germany 

do 

a9a6i 

do 

354.19 

England .....,...,.,,, ...,.,..  t  .  ^ ,,,,...,.,,  r ,  -  - 

Apr.  24,1907 
May     1,1907 
do 

371.56 

Norway 

182.56 

Sweden 

383.94 

England 

May    2. 1907 
May     6,1907 
May     8,1907 
do 

364.77 

Germany 

85.14 

Sweden     

85.51 

Russia 

147. 15 

Germany 

do 

604.33 

Sweden 

May     9.1907 
May    17.1907 
May  21,1907 

do 

do 

do 

May   25,1907 
May  27,1907 
May  31,1907 
June    8,1907 
June  10,1907 

do 

181.79 

England 

Russia 

Germany 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

Do 

Enirl.vid 

Germany 

Do 

53.98 
260.41 
597.64 

53.72 

53.57 
179.19 
741.16 

54.45 
112.88 

63.30 

Norway 

126.94 

Do 

June  24,1907 
do 

80.50 

Sweden 

87.48 

Do 

Germany 

Do 

do 

do 

June  26,1907 
June  27,1907 

do 

July     8,1907 

do 

110. 18 

1,279.06 

706.17 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Do 

265.61 
133.59 
177.64 
70.n 

Do      

July  22,1907 
do 

307.80 

Sweden 

73.03 

Russia 

do 

338.28 

Germany 

do 

1,062. 19 

Do      

do 

53.90 

Sweden 

do 

111.15 

Do       

July  31,1907 
do 

178.68 

Do 

88.00 

Norway 

do 

113.00 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
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SiaUment  showing  importations  of  wood  pulp,  filter  massey  printing  papery  and  pulp 
'  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  penod  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908— 


woods  i 
Continued. 


CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP,  UNBLEACHED-Continaed. 


Countiy  of  origlii. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


Sweden... 

Russia 

Gennany.. 

Do.... 
Sireden... 

Do.... 
Gennany., 
Norway... 
Germany. 
Sweden... 
NMway... 
Sweden... 
Germany. 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
Norway... 
Sweden... 

Do..^ 

Russia 

Sweden... 

Do.... 
Germany. 

Do.... 
Sweden . . . 
Norway.. 
Germany. 
Sweden... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Gennany. 

Do.... 
Sweden... 

Russia 

Germany. 
Norway.. 
Sweden... 
Norway. . 
Germany. 
Sweden... 
Norway.. 
Gennany. 
Sweden . . . 
Germany. 
Norway . . 
Sweden . . . 
Norway. . 
Sweden... 

Russia 

Germany. 
Norway. . 
Germany. 
Sweden... 

Do.... 
Germany. 
Sweden . . . 
Germany. 
Russia.... 
Sweden... 

Russia 

Germany. 
Sweden... 
Norway.. 

Do.... 
Germany. 
Sweden... 

Do.... 
Germany. 
Norway.., 
Sweden... 

Do.... 

Do... 
Germany.. 

Do. . . . 
Norway... 
Germany.. 
Russ'a.... 
Gevnumy.. 


Aug.    3,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Aug.  10,1907 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Aug.  12,1907 
Aug.  13,1907 

...TTdo.. 

Aug.  26,1907 

do 

Aug.  29,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.   4,1907 

do 

Sept.  14,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.  18,1907 
Bept  24, 1907 
Sept  25,1907 

do 

.....do 

Sept  28,1907 

do 

Oct     6,1907 

do 

do 

Oct     7,1907 

do 

do 

Oct  8, 1907 
Oct    18,1907 

do 

do 

Nov.    4,1907 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  11,1907 
Nov.  12,1907 

do 

Nov.  24.1907 
Nov.  25,1907 

do 

Nov.  27,1907 
Nov.  29,1907 

do 

Dec.  3, 1907 
Dec.     9,1907 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dec.   17,1907 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dec.   19,1907 

do 

Dec.  30,1907 

do 

Jan.     6,1908 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  11,1908 
Jan.  27,1908 


Poundi. 
113,200 
178,045 

1,023,111 
155,444 
53,547 
141.701 

■'- 1,^35 
f.;..  -SO 
Uj.;'34 
1117.790 
3r,,J86 
r?J.:i71 

:^-,433 
S^.S34 

43,i21 

191,780 

42,454 

150,242 

111,869 

139,347 

66,720 

161,080 

49,403 

31,186 

890,053 

106,988 

424,831 

219,954 

65,495 

145,771 

353,273 

134,867 

882,598 

11.023 

30,985 

42,847 

32,212 

97,756 

107,182 

103,705 

33.588 

582,651 

45,807 

53,840 

158,421 

738,343 

171,565 

261,587 

63,093 

959,820 

177,171 

255.963 

183.566 

110,809 

210.049 

42,161 

329,332 

169.859 

53.239 

164,871 

104,804 

107,916 

108.156 

148,838 

52,591 

54.522 

164. 196 

1,046.452 

62.633 

65.204 

224,855 

61.946 

154.937 

94,800 


t2,129.00 
3,073.00 
22,506.00 
3,212.00 
1,018.00 
2,412.00 

51&00 
2,783.00 
9,857.00 
1,314.00 
1,877.00 
2,038.00 
5,659.00 

651.00 
1,806  00 

551.00 
1,787.00 

743.00 
8,154.00 

743.00 
2,597.00 
2, 476. 00 
2,184.00 
1,314.00 
2,783.00 
1,119.00 

505.00 
15,982.00 
1,833.00 
8,6,'>a00 

3,4saoo 

1,314.00 

2,4iaoo 

6,081.00 

2,252.00 

15,271.00 

218.00 

731.00 

744.00 

552.00 

1,625.00 

1,833.00 

2,425.00 

558.00 

9,493.00 

780.00 

928.00 

2,595.00 

13,525.00 

3,256.00 

4,777.00 

1,241.00 

16,071.00 

3,006.00 

4,453.00 

3,006.00 

1,851.00 

4,167.00 

737.00 

6,580.00 

2,969.00 

929.00 

2,827.00 

2. 169. 00 

2,099.00 

1,848.00 

2,578.00 

928.00 

3iaoo 

3,125.00 
18,527.00 
1,222.00 
1,351.00 
8,785.00 
1,250.00 
2,676.00 
1,897.00 


tl86.87 

296.74 

1,705.19 

259.07 

89.2^ 
236.17 

65.63 
267.12 
957.56 
109.80 
188.72 
179.65 
658.81 

63.96 
181.04 

54.05 
148.06 

73.04 
819.63 

70.76 
250.40 
186.46 
232.26 
111.20 
268.41 

82.34 

61.98 
1,48a  42 
181.66 
706.06 
366.59 
109.16 
242.95 
688.79 
224.78 
1,471.00 

18.37 

61.64 

71.41 

63.69 
162.93 
178.64 
172.84 

56.00 
971.09 

76.35 

89.73 
264.04 
1,230.57 
28.5.94 
435.98 
105.16 
1,599.70 
295.29 
436.61 
305.94 
184.68 
350.08 

7a  27 
548.89 
283.10 

88.73 
274.79 
174.67 
179.86 
180.26 
248.06 

87.65 

90.87 
273.66 
1,744.09 
104.39 
108.67 
374.76 
103.24 
258  23 
158.00 


2888  WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 

Statement  showing  importations  of  wood  pulp,  filter  masMe,  printing  paper,  and  pulp 
woods  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908 — 
Continued. 

CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP,  UNBLEACHED-Contlnaed. 


Country  of  origin. 

Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Norway 

Jan.  27,1908 
do 

POttlMit. 

56,340 
a».953 
110.281 

44,375 
182,407 
163.431 

41.066 

681,  m 

144,342 

210.296 

75,948 

64.292 

92,  (369 

44.753 

218,278 

3S6.9;'5 

99,085 

93,525 

640.234 

84,010 

379,166 

229,347 

53.951 

219,658 

272,295 

221,137 

109,716 

214, 191 

55,115 

244,004 

44.092 

195.396 

89.600 

38.179 

109.246 

10,093 

146.393 

120,9:^ 

223.  b94 

1836.00 
6,661.00 
1,905.00 

827.00 
8,718.00 
3,125.00 

742.00 
9, 47a  00 
2,936.00 
4,497.00 
1,667.00 
1,241.00 
1,595.00 

87a  00 
4,295.00 
6,449.00 
1,703.00 
1,585.00 
9.480.00 
1,613.00 
6,708.00 
4,738.00 
1,034.00 
4,295.00 
5,009.00 
4,190.00 
1,894.00 
8,386.00 

863.00 
6,007.00 

745.00 
8.495.00 
1,656.00 

650.00 
2,147.00 

204.00 
2,094.00 
2,178.00 
4,146.00 

188.00 

Sweden 

560.00 

Russia 

Feb.    1, 1908 
Feb.    3,1908 
do 

18a  80 

Sweden 

7a  96 

Oermany 

304.01 

Sweden                        

do 

282.38 

Do 

do 

6a  44 

Do 

Feb.    6,1908 
do 

96a  63, 

Russia 

240l57^ 

Norway. 

Feb.  14,1906 
do 

866.49 

Germany 

iaa68 

Sweden 

do 

107.15 

Russia 

Feb.  19,1908 
do 

164.45 

Sweden 

74.50 

Do 

Feb.  24,1908 
do 

96a  80 

Germany 

644.88 

Sweden 

Feb.  29.1908 
Mar.    9,1908 
do 

166.14 

Russia 

165.88 

Germany 

000.38 

Sweden 

Mar.  23,1908 
do 

140.02 

Do 

631.94 

Germany 

do 

382.25 

Sweden 

Mar.  30,1908 
do 

89.93 

Do 

866.10 

Germany 

Apr.  13,1908 
do 

46a  83 

Sweden 

86&fi6 

Norway 

do 

182.86 

Sweden 

Apr.  16,1908 
do 

866.98 

Denmark 

01.86 

Germany 

Apr.  21,1908 
do 

406.67 

Norway 

7a  48 

Sweden 

do 

225.66 

Do 

Apr.  25,1908 
do 

148.33 

Russia 

6a  63 

Sweden 

do 

182.06 

Germany 

Do 

Sweden 

Do 

May     7,1908 
May   13,1906 

do 

May  14,1908 

1&82 
24a  88 
201.56 
872.32 

Total 

33,258,463 

604,626.00 

65,638.07 

CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP,  BLEACHED. 


Norway Jan.   21,1907 

Sweden Jan.   25,1907 

Germany Jan.   28,1907 

Sweden do 

Russia Jan.   80,1907 

Germany do 

Norway I  Jan.   81,1907 

Germany '  Feb.    6,1907 

Sweden ,  Feb.  13,1907 

Do I  Feb.  16,1907 

Do I  Feb.  18,1907 

Norway I  Feb.  25,1907 

Russia Mar.    6,1907 

Germany Mar.    7,1907 


Do 

Sweden.. 

Russia... 

Do... 
Sweden . . 
Germany 
Norway.. 

Do... 

Do... 
Russia... 
Norway.. 

Do... 
Sweden.. 
Russia... 


Mar.  13,1907 
Mar.  14,1907 

do 

Mar.  19,1907 

do 

Mar.  20,1907 
Mar.  22,1907 

do 

Apr.  6, 1907 
Apr.  15,1907 
Apr.  16,1907 

do 

Apr.  23,1907 
do 


Potindi. 
32i>,  169 
174,746 
100,258 
105, 167 

98.013 

100.613 

1,394,721 

60,668 
227,993 
128,398 

54,258 
582.978 
415,344 
193,975 

64,378 
214,202 
202.980 

41,575 

53,989 
148,528 
121, 581 
2,095.642 
122,288 
210,900 

32,285 
1,767,352 

63,892 

43,576 


88,240.00 
4.080.00 
2,779.00 
2,727.00 
2, 23a  00 
2,971.00 

86,177.00 
1,850.00 
6,816.00 
2,884.00 
1,527.00 

12,919.00 

11,144.00 
5,500.00 
2,607.00 
5,049.00 
5,589.00 
1,04&00 
1,827.00 
4, 76a  00 
8,197.00 

58,657.00 

2,884.00 

5,632.00 

809.00 

43,542.00 
1,67a  00 
1,028.00 


S8ia42 
43^87 
250.65 
262.02 
245.03 
251.58 

8,486.80 
151.67 
660.96 
821.00 
12&66 

1,467.45 

1,03a  36 
484.84 
16a  98 
6Sa61 
607.45 
10a94 
134.97 
871.32 
80a96 

6,238.11 
805.73 
637.25 
80.71 

4,4ia88 
168.78 
10a84 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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StaUmerU  shotoing  importations  of  wood  pulp,  filter  masses  printing  paver,  and  pulp 
woods  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908 — 
Continued. 

CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP,  BLEACHED— Continued. 


Country  of  origin. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


Norway May     1,1907 

Do do 

Gonnany May     8,1907 

Sweden do 

Do May     9,1907 

Germany May  17,1907 

Netherlan<ls do 

Norway l  May  25,1907 

S  weden I do 

Norway I  May  27,1907 

Sweden '  June    8, 1907 


Norway 

Do 

Russia 

Germany 

Do 

Netherlands . 

Russia 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

Russia 

Germany 

Sweden 

Do 

Belgium 

Russia 

Sweden 

Do 

France 

Germany 

Do 

Sweden 

Belgium 

Germany 

Sweden 

Russia 

Sweden 

Do 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

Do 

Norway 

Germany 

Russia 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Do 

Germany 

Do 

Roasia 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

Do 


Norway... 
Sweden... 
Germany. 
Norway... 
Germany. 


Gennany. 
Norway. . . 

Do.... 
Gennany. 
Sweden... 
Norway... 

Do.... 


June  10,1907 

do 

June  12,1907 

do 

Juno  24,1907 
June  25,1907 

....do 

June  26,1907 

....do 

July  1,1007 
July     9, 1907 

do 

July  15,lfJ07 
July  22,1907 

do 

July  23,1007 
.\ug.  3, 1«J7 
Aug.     5,1907 

do 

do 

Aug.  10,1907 
.do. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Aug.  12,1907 

do 

Aug.  26,1907 
Aug.  27,1907 
Sept.  14, 1907 
Sept.  18,1907 
Sept.  25. 1907 
Sept.  28, 1907 

do 

Oct.     6, 1907 

7,1907 

16,1907 

28,1907 

4,1907 

....do 

Nov.  5,1907 
Nov.  12,1907 
Nov.  25.1907 
Nov.  26, 1907 
Nov.  29, 1907 

....do 

Dec.  3, 1907 
Dec.  4. 1907 
Dec.  9. 1907 

....do 

Dec.   16,1007 

17, 11K)7 

19.  l'.X>7 

30,1907 

3,F08 

6,1- 08 

11,1908 

14,1908 

27.1008 

8,1908 

6,1908 

11,1908 

Feb.  14,1908 

....do 

Feb.  24,1908 
Feb.  29.1908 
Mar.  9, 1908 
....do 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


i\. 


l,?Ti 


Pound*. 
652,905 
5U) 
34,451 
31,917 
96,103 

iwsm 

■27.  !45 
M  i99 
UJ7  148 
0£^;.  13 
18 
118 
25 
15 
: In  :3d 
VI  s21 
h-,.:17 
111'..  ^53 
ui,UiO 
24,082 
63.534 
10':).583 
234,447 
138.440 
63,304 
116.052 
207.662 
1?  •'69 
11^  ^-26 
-■.:58 
r-r>  136 
c^vJ97 
-00 
^07 
'32 


2T 


■J-)7 
C.  i.  796 
H3  429 

i_^i,K86 

to;.:. 79 

A'^.  157 
5  J  :fl6 

3M.V45 
M  s90 

■13  ;  ,55 
:.3  .126 

vjr,..73 

Uy(j,480 

49,959 
274,133 

20,325 
1,512.047 
128.806 
124,762 
284.731 
314,685 

83,400 
107.221 

37.299 

73.400 
1,438.610 
132.276 
106.668 
437,841 
1,843.527 
219, 363 

40.094 
656.749 
289.910 
408.511 
186.223 
1,341,061 

48,738 
109.446 

90.389 
845,316 

20,333 


$16,164.00 
18.00 

826.00 

604.00 
2,163.00 
8,550.00 

787.00 
1,610.00 
2,403.00 
23,921.00 
1,615.00 
1,341.00 
29,790.00 
6,762.00 
7,320.00 
2,280.00 
1,783.00 
2,875.00 
1,681.00 

919.00 
1,441.00 
2,863.00 
6,972.00 
3.122.00 
1,582.00 
3,035.00 
6,743.00 
1,026.00 
2,403.00 

476.00 
4,142.00 
1,420.00 
1,310.00 
6,743.00 
7, 57a  00 
1,625.00 
1,161.00 
3,033.00 
2,436.00 
11,420.00 
1,627.00 
8,622.00 

i,5oaoo 

11,046.00 
1,218.00 
3,074.00 

17,181.00 

1,388.00 

7,540.00 

528.00 

37,877.00 
2,927.00 
2,952.00 
7,381.00 
7,381.00 
2,305.00 
3,054.00 
1,065.00 
1,706.00 

38,402.00 
3,055.00 
3,054.00 

12,142.00 

46,527.00 
5,402.00 
1,199.00 

16.951.00 
8,671.00 

11,717.00 
6,853.00 

33,692.00 
1,329.00 
2,676.00 
2,133.00 

22,259.00 
678.00 


$1,632.26 
1.40 
83.13 
79.79 
240.26 
279.25 
68.61 
161.00 
268.62 

2,382.78 
156.55 
130.30 

3,003.81 
625.04 
601.84 
230.77 
165.64 
266.13 
169.16 
60.21 
158.84 
27^96 
686.12 
346.10 
168.50 
290.13 
619. 16 
105.92 
272.07 
68.90 
826.09 
160.74 
234.50 
684.02 
619.83 
161.99 
103.57 
317. 21 
268.95 

1,096.14 
130.77 
786.86 
129.73 

1,033.89 
135.67 
318.43 

1,741.20 

124.90 

685.33 

60.81 

3,780.12 
322.02 
311.91 
711.83 
786.71 
208.60 
268.06 
93.26 
18a  50 

3,696.63 
330.60 
266.67 

1,094.60 

4,608.80 
648.41 
100.24 

1,641.87 
724.78 

1,021.28 
465.66 

3,362.66 
121.86 
273.62 
226.97 

2,113.29 
60.83 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


Statement  showing  importations  of  wood  jndpy  filter  masse,  printing  paper,  an 
woods  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  penod  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 
Continued. 

CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP,  BLEAOHED-Continued. 


and  pulp 


Country  of  origin. 


Data. 


Qoantlty. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


Sweden. . . 
Gennany.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Norway... 

Do.... 
Germany. 
Sweden... 
Buasia 


Total. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


14,1908 
23,1006 
9,1908 
13,1908 
21.1906 

do 

do 

May  4,1908 
May  9,1908 
May  13,1908 


Pounds. 

94,012 

65,972 

£6,603 

57,451 

57,581 

48,358 

1,087,468 

109,816 

164,557 

512,141 


82,133.00 
1,867.00 
1,768.00 
1,331.00 
1,701.00 
1,829.00 

28,136.00 
8,418.00 
4,049.00 

14,596.00 


8235.03 
130.93 
141.51 
143.63 
143.95 
120.90 

2,71&67 
274.54 
411.39 

1,280.35 


31,184,193 


815,324.00 


78,036.83 


FILTER  MASSE  OR  FILTER  STOCK. 


Gmnany 

Feb.     6, 1907 
June  25.1907 
Oct.    18,1907 

Pounds. 
2,205 
2,205 
1,102 

8263.00 
256.00 
162.00 

872.63 

Do          

71  48 

Do 

40. 8S 

Total 

6,512 

681.00 

184.84 

PRINTING  PAPER. 


England. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Belgium., 
England . 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Scotland. 
England. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 


Total.. 


Feb.  1,1907 
Feb.  18,1907 
Feb.  23,1907 
Mar.  25,1907 
Apr.  2,1907 
Apr.  4,1907 
Apr.  5,1907 
.May  20,1907 
Jime  3,1907 
June  14,1907 
Aug.  30,1907 
Oct.  1,1907 
Oct.  6,1907 
Oct.    31,1907 

....do 

Nov.    4,1907 

25,1908 

20,1906 
6,1908 

30,1908 
6,1908 

22,1906 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Potinds. 

10,785 

8765.00 

21,784 

1,512.00 

1,789 

125.00 

600 

232.00 

2,400 

143.00 

4,587 

232.00 

81,W7 

1,458.00 

9,821 

721.00 

28,911 

2,188.00 

707 

72.00 

20,8(.0 

1,461.00 

1,891 

79.00 

2,530 

366.00 

1,950 

156.00 

1,187 

95.00 

293 

25.00 

4,788 

784.00 

3G0 

27.00 

2,075 

9&00 

12.793 

897.00 

a,  478 

665.00 

20,677 

1,447.00 

191,873 

13,538.00 

8113.25 

226.80 

18L76 

34.80 

2L46 

34  66 

2S2.86 

108.15 

328.20 

10  80 

219.16 

16.13 

6490 

20.79 

14  25 

11.08 

285.18 

405 

16l60 

13465 

99.75 

217.05 


2,242. 19 


No  pulp  wood  was  imported. 

No  additional  duties  collected  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  on  importations  under  paragraphs  393  or  396 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 


WOOD  PX7LP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
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POBT  OF  BANGOB,  MB. 

ImportaHontfrom  New  Brunnoick  at  Bangor,  Me.  y  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 


GROUND  WOOD  PULP. 

Data. 

Entry 
No.'' 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Data. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

ValOD. 

Duty. 

1907. 

Pottndt. 

1907. 

Poundt. 

Sept.  21 

3484 

30,000 

8225.00 

825.00 

Oct.    22 

8525 

30,000 

JB25.00 

825.00 

Oct.      1 

278l> 

20,000 

150.00 

16.67 

28 

3801 

50,000 

875.00 

41.67 

8 

8010 

20,000 

150.00 

16.67 

28 

3807 

30,000 

225.00 

25.00 

9 

3042 

30,000 

225.00 

25.00 

Nov.  15 

4707 

80,000 

225.00 

25.00 

10 

3083 

80,000 

225.00 

25.00 

19 

4931 

80,000 

225.00 

25.00 

13 

3151 

39,400 

221.00 

24.50 

16 

3311 

80,000 

225.00 

25.00 

1906. 

17 

3332 

49,000 

368.00 

40.83 

Jan.    18 

7945 

30,000 

225.00 

25.00 

19 

3430 

80,000 
80,000 

225  00 

25  00 

19 

8507 

225!  00 

25.00 

Total.. 

498,400 

3,739.00 

415.84 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  UNBLEACHED. 


1907. 

Poundf. 

1907. 

Poundf. 

Jan.      1 

6506 

~  T67 

8823.00 

$63.78 

Feb.     2 

8539 

44,800 

$941.00 

$74.67 

6587 

.v^'OO 

1,183.00 

91.72 

2 

8540 

39,160 

77&00 

66.27 

6588 

tA.766 

1,096.00 

91.26 

4 

8651 

65,097 

1,102.00 

91.83 

6699 

111,:^ 

2,133.00 

186.21 

4 

8653 

64,209 

1,064.00 

90.35 

6700 

:tv,')06 

734.00 

64.34 

4 

8653 

37,240 

782.00 

62.07 

6775 

l^^;59 

8,548.00 

811.27 

5 

8670 

109,096 

2,075.00 

181.83 

6777 

7.-,.H70 

1,438.00 

126.12 

5 

8681 

38,297 

73a  00 

63.83 

6778 

4.^:178 

1,167.00 

92.63 

6 

8703 

72,228 

1,372.00 

120.38 

8779 

4>i,730 

1,131.00 

81.20 

6 

8704 

36,914 

701.00 

61.52 

6780 

4f:.ll29 

915.00 

78.22 

6 

8705 

36,729 

608.00 

61.22 

6781 

^,.64 

696.00 

61.26 

8 

8894 

76,396 

1,757.00 

127.33 

6782 

86,019 

684.00 

60.03 

11 

9012 

46,872 

914.00 

7a  13 

6831 

53,360 

1,065.00 

88.75 

11 

Hre 

106,660 

2,027.00 

177.77 

6832 

88,473 

731.00 

64.12 

11 

9067 

74,941 

1,424.00 

124.90 

6833 

87,738 

717.00 

62.90 

11 

9068 

37,820 

719.00 

63.03 

6834 

87,530 

807.00 

62.53 

11 

9069 

87,636 

715.00 

62.73 

10 

7040 

58,178 

1,134.00 

96.96 

11 

9070 

37,429 

711.00 

62.38 

10 

7041 

65,167 

1,103.00 

91.95 

11 

9071 

37,078 

704.00 

61.80 

10 

7042 

87,456 

712.00 

82.43 

12 

9127 

58,913 

1,149.00 

98.19 

10 

7048 

85,663 

678.00 

59.44 

12 

9128 

87,986 

76a  00 

63.31 

11 

7093 

87,844 

719.00 

63.07 

13 

9163 

55,646 

1,113.00 

92.74 

11 

7094 

87,734 

717.00 

62.89 

13 

9164 

50,524 

1,010.00 

84.21 

11 

7096 

87,411 

711.00 

62.35 

13 

9165 

37,847 

757.00 

63.08 

12 

7139 

54,209 

1,084.00 

90.35 

15 

9259 

106,723 

2,066.00 

181.21 

12 

7140 

52,071 

1,093.00 

86.79 

15 

9261 

44,912 

943.00 

74.85 

12 

7141 

36,603 

697.00 

61.16 

15 

9263 

35,788 

66a  00 

59.65 

14 

7189 

54,803 

1,153.00 

91.49 

15 

9341 

53,658 

1,046.00 

89.43 

14 

7190 

40,280 

1,060.00 

82.13 

15 

9342 

50,520 

1,01a  00 

84  21 

14 

7191 

40,491 

760.00 

67.49 

15 

9343 

50,275 

1,005.00 

83.79 

14 

7192 

88,200 

728.00 

63.82 

18 

9475 

50,462 

1,060.00 

84.10 

14 

7193 

38,067 

723.00 

63.45 

18 

9554 

71,554 

1,360.00 

119.36 

u 

7194 

36,653 

696.00 

61.09 

18 

9555 

85,789 

680.00 

69.65 

14 

7286 

91,558 

1,531.00 

152.60 

18 

9556 

35,370 

672.00 

58.95 

14 

7287 

37,211 

707.00 

62.02 

18 

9557 

34,137 

649.00 

56.90 

14 

7319 

37,713 

717.00 

62.85 

19 

9564 

73,785 

1,402.00 

122.98 

17 

7442 

75,763 

1,439.00 

126.27 

19 

9565 

87,420 

711.00 

62.37 

17 

7443 

67,102 

1,142.00 

9&17 

19 

9566 

36,351 

691.00 

60.59 

18 

7520 

64,551 

1,146.00 

90.92 

19 

9567 

35,530 

675.00 

59.22 

18 

7521 

44,017 

946.00 

73.36 

19 

9668 

34,567 

667.00 

57.61 

21 

7721 

67,483 

1,121.00 

95.82 

20 

9501 

87,213 

707.00 

62.02 

21 

7722 

64,482 

1,144.00 

90.80 

20 

9592 

86,380 

689.00 

6a  43 

21 

7723 

44,352 

887.00 

73.92 

25 

9783 

67,044 

1,307.00 

111.74 

21 

7734 

37,472 

712.00 

62.45 

25 

9784 

87,493 

1,121.00 

95.82 

21 

7778 

56,672 

1,105.00 

94.46 

25 

9842 

65,167 

1,103.00 

91.95 

21 

7774 

53,661 

1,154.00 

80.44 

25 

9843 

60,586 

1,012.00 

84  31 

24 

7964 

53,592 

1,072.00 

89.32 

25 

9844 

88,303 

805.00 

63.86 

25 

8070 

64,140 

1,063.00 

9a  23 

26 

9858 

63,544 

1,279.00 

105.91 

25 

8071 

38,042 

722.00 

63.40 

26 

9659 

87,893 

758.00 

63.16 

28 

8183 

87,931 

721.00 

63.22 

Mar.      1 

9916 

88,453 

789.00 

64  09 

28 

8184 

37,736 

717.00 

62.89 

9917 

86,501 

694.00 

60.84 

28 

8186 

37,636 

715.00 

62.73 

9918 

86,070 

685.00 

60.11 

28 

8186 

37,474 

712.00 

62.46 

9997 

37,608 

715.00 

62.68 

28 

8187 

36,550 

695.00 

60.93 

10030 

113,878 

2,145.00 

188.13 

28 

8338 

51,876 

1,038.00 

86.46 

10034 

58,453 

1,140.00 

97.42 

28 

8229 

46,929 

915.00 

78.22 

10035 

55,646 

1,113.00 

92.74 

38 

8280 

43,062 

926.00 

71.75 

10030 

36,373 

601.00 

60.63 

28 

8281 

88,678 

772.00 

64.30 

10056 

87,893 

79a  00 

63.16 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Importations  from  New  Brunsvnck  at  Bangor ^  Me.,  firom  January  1^  IWI^  to  June  7, 

1908 — Continued. 

CHEMICAL  PULP,  UNBLEACHEI>-ContiniMd. 


Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Doty. 

1907. 

PouniM. 

1907. 

Pownds. 

liar.    4 

10057 

36,450 

1793.00 

f90L75 

Apr.  22 

11826 

36,150 

1667.00 

toaas 

1005S 

36,268 

680.00 

6a  46 

23 

11627 

34,938 

666.00 

56.30 

10060 

35,646 

677.00 

89.41 

23 

11589 

38,264 

727.00 

63.77 

10093 

35,158 

668.00 

58.60 

26 

11688 

44,909 

877.00 

7406 

10135 

215,971 

4,103.00 

350.95 

26 

11689 

87,340 

746.00 

62.07 

10139 

36,764 

699.00 

61.27 

26 

11690 

37,067 

70400 

61.76 

10163 

35,558 

676.00 

69.26 

26 

11601 

84,936 

66400 

sa2i 

10181 

40,413 

788.00 

67.36 

37 

11773 

61,709 

1,036.00 

8a  38 

11 

10227 

35,524 

675.00 

69.21 

37 

11774 

46,200 

970.00 

77.00 

12 

10253 

145,016 

2,753.00 

241.60 

37 

11776 

38,267 

80400 

63.78 

12 

10254 

49,990 

1,000.00 

83.32 

39 

11820 

109,869 

2,087.00 

1^10 

12 

10255 

37,061 

704.00 

61.75 

29 

11821 

108,776 

2,066.00 

181.29 

12 

10256 

35,998 

684.00 

60.00 

29 

11822 

38,260 

727.00 

63.77 

13 

10209 

66,330 

1,127.00 

93.88 

29 

11864 

51,630 

1,03a  00 

8as7 

13 

10270 

66,715 

1,114  00 

92.66 

May     3 

12001 

63,386 

1,041.00 

88.96 

13 

10271 

86,799 

699.00 

61.33 

3 

12003 

61,769 

1,036.00 

8a26 

13 

10273 

36,173 

687.00 

60.29 

3 

12003 

42,660 

853.00 

71.10 

14 

10893 

35,681 

678.00 

69.47 

3 

12032 

66,126 

1,123.00 

98.64 

14 

10294 

34,216 

650.00 

67.03 

3 

12033 

49,240 

1,08400 

82.07 

14 

10395 

34,007 

646.00 

66.68 

12106 

36,763 

670.00 

50.61 

14 

10296 

33,732 

64L00 

5a  22 

12107 

36,654 

67a  00 

50.28 

16 

10366 

38,500 

809.00 

64.17 

12106 

35,118 

667.00 

5a  68 

18 

10392 

88,463 

80&0Q 
792.00 

64  09 

12109 

34,901 

663.00 

68.17 

18 

10397 

37,704 

62.84 

12134 

48,706 

97400 

81.18 

18 

10398 

36,520 

604.00 

6a  87 

12135 

88; 967 

779.00 

6406 

18 

10399 

36,254 

689L00 

6a  42 

12136 

38,873 

876.00 

6479 

19 

10430 

106,314 

2,020  00 

177.19 

12137 

38,827 

816.00 

64  71 

19 

10431 

70,770 

1,343.00 

117. 95 

12138 

35,569 

67a  00 

50.32 

20 

10445 

48,552 

947.00 

80.92 

12175 

177,738 

3,37400 

29a  23 

22 

10482 

37,847 

79&00 

63.06 

12176 

34,993 

665.00 

68.32 

25 

10536 

09.395 

1,319.00 

115.66 

12243 

37,800 

794  00 

63.00 

25 

10537 

38,173 

76i00 

63.62 

12283 

69,562 

1,322.00 

116.94 

25 

10575 

54,258 

1,058.00 

9a  43 

12284 

63,156 

1,326.00 

105.26 

25 

10576 

38,080 

8oaoo 

63.47 

12286 

53,200 

1,037.00 

88.67 

25 

10577 

35,912 

682.00 

59.85 

12286 

61,064 

1,022.00 

86.14 

25 

10578 

35,218 

669.00 

58.70 

12287 

46,297 

97400 

76.60 

26 

10594 

38,173 

763.00 

63.62 

12288 

88,127 

763.00 

63.56 

26 

10595 

38,033 

76L00 

63.30 

11 

12:335 

39,760 

775.00 

66.27 

27 

10631 

41,259 

784  00 

68.77 

13 

12367 

65,987 

1,120.00 

03.31 

27 

10633 

34,349 

653.00 

57.25 

13 

12368 

65,509 

1,11a  00 

92.82 

28 

10672 

70,931 

1,348.00 

11&22 

13 

12389 

60,275 

1,00&00 

83.79 

28 

10674 

38,593 

772.00 

64  32 

14 

12399 

136,719 

3,679.00 

22a  20 

28 

10675 

35,777 

680  00 

59.63 

14 

12400 

37,707 

736.00 

62.85 

28 

110696 

36,118 

68a  00 

6a20 

16 

12482 

36,173 

763.00 

63.es 

29 

10716 

38,547 

809.00 

64  25 

16 

12495 

66,193 

1,124  00 

03.66 

30 

10745 

38,173 

802.00 

63.62 

16 

12496 

38,640 

850.00 

6440 

Apr.      4 

10874 

74,677 

1,419.00 

124  46 

16 

12497 

88,640 

811.00 

6440 

4 

10875 

38,593 

772.00 

64  32 

17 

12527 

38,463 

806.00 

6409 

6 

10921 

48,609 

94&00 

81.02 

18 

12560 

103.818 

1,972.00 

173.08 

6 

10938 

43,528 

914.00 

72.66 

18 

126()1 

72,872 

1,386.00 

121. 4S 

6 

10939 

35,773 

68a  00 

59.62 

20 

126/7 

54,200 

1,08400 

9a  85 

8 

10973 

106,  &12 

2.053.00 

18005 

20 

12579 

37,567 

780.00 

62.61 

8 

10974 

38,407 

807.00 

64  01 

20 

12617 

60,231 

1,176.00 

loaso 

8 

11003 

107,705 

2,046.00 

179.51 

20 

12618 

37,147 

88a  00 

61.91 

8 

11004 

40,560 

811.00 

67.62 

21 

12G43 

60,027 

1,17a  00 

ioao5 

8 

11006 

38,173 

80100 

6a  62 

21 

12644 

41,136 

782.00 

6a  66 

8 

11006 

35,041 

636.00 

58.40 

21 

12645 

86,372 

672.00 

6a  05 

9 

11019 

35,854 

681.00 

69l76 

23 

12721 

60,624 

1,061.00 

8421 

10 

11068 

66,262 

1,126.00 

93.77 

24 

12739 

63,811 

1,361.00 

106.53 

10 

11060 

46,312 

926.00 

77.19 

24 

12740 

60,463 

1,06a  00 

8410 

10 

11070 

41,416 

82a  00 

eao3 

24 

12741 

87,427 

78a  00 

83LS8 

10 

lion 

36,618 

696.00 

6L03 

26 

12797 

109,352 

2,078.00 

182.25 

10 

11072 

35,628 

677.00 

59.38 

25 

12798 

38,080 

83a  00 

68.47 

12 

11127 

60,573 

1,18L00 

ioa96 

25 

12799 

37,978 

T21.00 

68.38 

12 

11128 

47,639 

929.00 

791 40 

25 

12800 

37,868 

710.00 

68.11 

12 

11129 

45,570 

911.00 

75.05 

27 

12817 

38,033 

790.00 

68.38 

12 

11130 

39,060 

781.00 

66.10 

27 

12838 

63,034 

1,183.00 

80.90 

12 

11131 

36,686 

697.00 

6L14 

27 

12839 

37,753 

793.00 

8103 

12 

11151 

35,538 

675.00 

59.23 

29 

12904 

64,756 

1,067.00 

0L26 

13 

11166 

37,796 

71&00 

62.99 

.  29 

12905 

41,191 

783.00 

6&66 

15 

11242 

60,779 

1,016.00 

84  63 

29 

12906 

89,070 

743.00 

66.13 

15 

11261 

148,960 

2, 83a  00 

248.27 

29 

12907 

37,707 

8aaoo 

68.85 

18 

11381 

38,547 

8a  00 

64  25 

29 

12908 

87,707 

793.00 

62.86 

20 

11493 

39,946 

779.00 

ease 

29 

12909 

86,803 

683.00 

88.83 

20 

11494 

38,060 

762.00 

63.47 

29 

12910 

84,104 

(veaoo 

86.90 

22 

11623 

75,883 

1,442.00 

126,47 

29 

12912 

28,803 

63a  00 

«7.17 

22 

11524 

38,733 

775.00 

64  56 

30 

12944 

40,304 

76400 

87.01 

23 

11526 

38,640 

773.00 

64  40 

81 

12978 

uiioo 

lOLOO 

SL88 
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CHEMICAL  PULP,  UNBLEACHED-Continued. 


Date. 

Entry 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1907. 

Pwfidi. 

1907. 

Pounds. 

May    31 

13003 

54,551 

81,091.00 

•9a  92 

July     1 

87 

37,707 

8792.00 

862.85 

31 

13004 

31,949 

607.00 

53.25 

38 

37,147 

799.00 

61.91 

Juna     1 

13021 

54,893 

1,180.00 

91.49 

107 

29.517 

561.00 

49. 2U 

13022 

53,661 

1,127.00 

89.44 

138 

30,317 

576.00 

50.53 

13023 

80,423 

579.00 

50.71 

180 

55,968 

1,092.00 

9a  31 

13009 

55,440 

1,164.00 

92.40 

183 

33,509 

637.00 

65.85 

13070 

86,604 

675.00 

69.17 

210 

62,533 

1,251.00 

104.22 

13071 

33,349 

634.00 

55.58 

211 

37,893 

758.00 

63.16 

13062 

37,893 

834.00 

63.16 

212 

37,100 

798.00 

61.83 

13083 

83,746 

641.00 

66.24 

246 

58.885 

1,129.00 

9a  14 

13084 

30,040 

571.00 

6a  07 

247 

53,704 

1,047.00 

89.51 

13104 

81,826 

605.00 

53.04 

248 

40,201 

964.00 

82.00 

13106 

81,590 

600.00 

52.66 

280 

117,712 

2,842.00 

196.19 

13126 

33,096 

629.00 

55.16 

281 

65,987 

1,232.00 

93.31 

13184 

67,289 

1, 117. 00 

95.48 

10 

313 

31,281 

594.00 

52.14 

13185 

55,720 

1,114.00 

92.87 

12 

381 

54,756 

1,095.00 

91.26 

13186 

49,778 

996.00 

82.96 

12 

382 

36,827 

7iaoo 

61.38 

13254 

72,320 

1,374.00 

120.53 

12 

385 

30,803 

585.00 

51.34 

13255 

55.714 

1,114.00 

92.86 

12 

388 

37,831 

519.00 

45.55 

13256 

55,030 

1,101.00 

91.72 

13 

417 

70,776 

1,344.00 

117.96 

13257 

37,520 

788.00 

62.53 

13 

418 

55,967 

1,092.00 

9a  81 

13259 

35,507 

675.00 

59.18 

13 

419 

54,755 

1,095.00 

91.26 

13305 

143,015 

2,755.00 

241.69 

13 

420 

M,346 

1,16a  00 

90.56 

13306 

102,157 

1,941.00 

17a26 

15 

443 

61,911 

1,862.00 

103.19 

10 

13336 

f             980 
\       54.256 

20.00 

al.63 

15 

444 

56,467 

1,101.00 

94.11 

1,085.00 

90.43 

15 

445 

82,073 

609.00 

53.46 

10 

13337 

38,033 

799.00 

63.3' 

15 

470 

50,213 

1,105.00 

a3.fl9 

10 

13388 

32.469 

617.00 

54.10 

16 

485 

112,341 

2,232.00 

187.24 

11 

13412 

69.067 

1,312.00 

115.11 

16 

488 

37,893 

853.00 

6a  16 

11 

13413 

36,493 

766.00 

60.82 

17 

515 

62,611 

1,252.00 

104.35 

12 

13452 

29,274 

656.00 

48.79 

17 

516 

56,193 

1,096.00 

93.66 

13 

13472 

88,060 

800.00 

63.47 

17 

517 

37.893 

796.00 

6a  16 

14 

13502 

88,173 

821.00 

63.62 

18 

545 

73,904 

1,404.00 

12a  17 

14 

13503 

85,756 

679.00 

59.59 

18 

546 

54,619 

1,174.00 

91.08 

14 

13504 

83,250 

632.00 

55.42 

18 

548 

37,940 

797.00 

6a  23 

14 

13505 

31,682 

602.00 

52.80 

18 

549 

87,526 

7iaoo 

62.54 

16 

13569 

61,861 

1,268.00 

102.77 

19 

587 

55.440 

1,109.00 

92.40 

16 

13570 

37,986 

741.00 

63.31 

20 

624 

61,7.'i5 

1,297.00 

102.93 

15 

13572 

37,427 

786.00 

62.38 

20 

626 

64,961 

1,099.00 

91.60 

16 

13573 

37,240 

782.00 

62.07 

20 

627 

64,619 

1,092.00 

91.03 

15 

13574 

84,182 

649.00 

66.97 

22 

701 

54,893 

1,07a  00 

91.40 

17 

13624 

65,303 

1,106.00 

92.17 

22 

702 

54.551 

1,091.00 

90.92 

17 

13660 

64,011 

1,248.00 

106.69 

23 

715 

50.897 

993.00 

84.83 

17 

13651 

40,467 

989.00 

82.45 

24 

739 

35,342 

672.00 

5a  90 

17 

13652 

37,986 

798.00 

63.31 

26 

812 

55,790 

i,iiaoo 

92.98 

17 

13653 

37,660 

753.00 

62.77 

26 

816 

36,344 

091.00 

60.57 

20 

13730 

55,030 

1,101.00 

91.72 

26 

817 

35,591 

676.00 

69.32 

20 

13731 

37,707 

754.00 

62.85 

27 

854 

107,837 

2,048.00 

179.73 

21 

13787 

68,706 

1,306.00 

114. 51 

27 

856 

54,619 

1,066.00 

91.03 

21 

13788 

88,287 

765.00 

63.78 

27 

857 

49,902 

998.00 

83.17 

21 

13789 

37,893 

796.00 

63.16 

27 

858 

49,529 

1,040.00 

82.55 

21 

13700 

37,637 

715.00 

62.73 

27 

861 

86,400 

78a  00 

60.67 

22 

13862 

69,160 

1,314.00 

115.27 

29 

887 

62,378 

i,3iaoo 

103.99 

22 

13863 

55,578 

1,112.00 

92.63 

29 

888 

49.778 

1,045.00 

82.96 

22 

13864 

32,811 

623.00 

54.69 

29 

889 

37,632 

715.00 

62.72 

24 

13896 

237,160 

4,605.00 

385.25 

29 

890 

36,363 

091.00 

60.50 

24 

13899 

36,529 

694.00 

60.88 

29 

891 

35,623 

677.00 

69.37 

24 

13945 

37,707 

792.00 

62.85 

29 

892 

36,052 

666.00 

5a  42 

25 

13956 

63,001 

1,198.00 

105.00 

29 

925 

37,427 

730.00 

62.38 

25 

13957 

38,033 

761.00 

63.39 

30 

943 

249,885 

4. 74a  00 

416.48 

25 

13958 

37,893 

796.00 

6.3.16 

30 

944 

55,030 

1,156.00 

91.72 

26 

14009 

55,303 

1,106.00 

92.17 

30 

945 

54,756 

1,095.00 

91.26 

26 

14010 

87,427 

805.00 

62.38 

Aug.     2 

1023 

54,619 

1,065.00 

91.03 

26 

14011 

31,680 

602.00 

52.80 

2 

1024 

53,312 

1,039.00 

88.  ai 

27 

14063 

59,968 

1,091.00 

93.31 

1025 

49,156 

983.00 

81.93 

28 

14064 

37,707 

792.00 

62. 85 

1045 

36,138 

687.00 

60.23 

29 

14124 

55,303 

1,106.00 

92.17 

1109 

54,209 

1,084.00 

90.35 

29 

14125 

45,192 

904.00 

75.32 

1110 

50.027 

1,051.00 

83.38 

29 

14126 

44,318 

864.00 

73.86 

1143 

72,399 

1,376  00 

12a  67 

29 

14127 

37,613 

752.00 

62.69 

1144 

35,938 

683.00 

59.90 

July     1 

5 

31,107 

591.00 

51.85 

1165 

53,729 

1,165.00 

89.55 

31 

64,036 

1,216.00 

106.73 

1166 

60,275 

1,056.00 

83.79 

82 

63,895 

1,314.00 

106.49 

1232 

56,816 

1,193.00 

94.69 

33 

56,308 

1,161.00 

92.17 

1234 

37,380 

841.00 

62.30 

34 

55,167 

1,159.00 

91.95 

1262 

141,774 

2,694.00 

236.29 

35 

87,893 

796.00 

63.16 

10 

1327 

64,756 

1,205.00 

91.26 

36 

87,883 

796.00 

63.16 

10 

1828 

54,551 

1,091.00 

9a  93 

•  Increaiew 
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CHEMICAL  PULP,  UNBLEACHED— Continued. 


Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Qnanlltjr. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Date. 

^^ 

Qoantlty. 

Valoe. 

Doty. 

1907. 

Pounia. 

1907. 

Potmdf. 

Aug.   12 

1851 

56.578 

$1,084.00 

192.63 

Sept.  23 

2661 

36,876 

1701.00 

I8L46 

12 

1362 

52,397 

1,048.00 

87.33 

25 

2593 

53.934 

1,079100 

8a  89 

12 

13.53 

87.014 

884.00 

62.69 

26 

2504 

48,782 

97a  00 

81.30 

12 

1354 

36,788 

680.00 

59.65 

26 

2635 

36,960 

788L00 

61.60 

12 

1377 

147,893 

2,813.00 

240.49 

27 

2661 

49,902 

973.00 

83.17 

12 

1379 

36,400 

783.00 

60.67 

27 

2664 

36,773 

735.00 

6L20 

18 

1411 

87.272 

708.00 

62.12 

28 

2601 

36,876 

701.00 

6L46 

13 

1412 

37,147 

780.00 

61.91 

28 

2002 

36,800 

700.00 

6L83 

13 

1413 

86,084 

685.00 

60.06 

28 

2693 

36,660 

734.00 

61.13 

15 

1465 

54,209 

1,08100 

90.35 

28 

2604 

36,319 

69a  00 

6a  S8 

15 

1466 

36,867 

774.00 

61.45 

30 

2738 

53,524 

1,124.00 

8a21 

16 

1487 

37,749 

717.00 

62.92 

30 

2742 

37,209 

707.00 

62.  OS 

17 

1519 

53,387 

1,068.00 

88.98 

Oct      2 

2821 

78,484 

1,89a  00 

122.47 

17 

1620 

48,347 

943.00 

80.58 

2 

2824 

87,427 

78a  00 

6138 

19 

1545 

56,969 

1,139.00 

94  93 

2 

2825 

87,230 

707.00 

62.05 

19 

1672 

150,410 

2,858.00 

250.68 

2 

2650 

60,978 

1,280.00 

101.68 

19 

1578 

76,511 

1,450.00 

127.62 

2 

2860 

60,278 

i,2oaoo 

10a46 

20 

1589 

49,404 

963.00 

82.34 

5 

2915 

37,053 

778.00 

61.76 

21 

1615 

54,209 

1,193.00 

90.35 

6 

2916 

36,960 

721.00 

61.00 

21 

1617 

87,147 

780  00 

61.91 

7 

2966 

63,250 

1,065l00 

8a  76 

22 

1650 

76,759 

1,459.00 

127.93 

7 

2967 

36,900 

832.00 

61.60 

23 

1685 

148,987 

2,831.00 

248.81 

7 

2968 

36,493 

73a  00 

60.82 

23 

1687 

37,240 

782.00 

62.07 

7 

2960 

36,400 

764.00 

60.67 

24 

1726 

54,209 

1,057.00 

90.35 

9 

3030 

73,006 

1,387.00 

121.68 

26 

1756 

37,713 

717.00 

62.86 

9 

3031 

71,994 

1,367.00 

119.00 

26 

1757 

87,007 

703.00 

61.68 

9 

3032 

54,209 

1,057.00 

90.36 

2G 

1760 

35,962 

684  00 

59.94 

10 

3074 

37,193 

781.00 

61.99 

26 

1797 

53,044 

1.114.00 

88.41 

12 

8143 

63,867 

1,13L00 

89.78 

27 

1800 

58,250 

1,065.00 

88.75 

12 

8144 

53,259 

i,iiaoo 

8a  77 

27 

1801 

51,813 

1,088.00 

86.36 

14 

3195 

63,729 

1,07a  00 

89.66 

27 

1803 

36,727 

771.00 

61.21 

14 

3196 

53,661 

1,127.00 

80.64 

31 

1915 

74,704 

1,419  00 

124.51 

14 

3197 

50,683 

1,013.00 

84.30 

31 

1916 

56,887 

1,252.00 

94.81 

16 

3288 

48,086 

1.009.00 

80.06 

31 

1917 

37,100 

742.00 

61.83 

16 

3309 

53,386 

1,068.00 

sags 

31 

1918 

36,587 

768.00 

60. 9S 

18 

3345 

55,057 

1,119.00 

93.26 

Sept    2 

1931 

76,488 

1,453.00 

127.48 

18 

3346 

52,840 

1,057.00 

8a07 

2 

1932 

57,746 

1,165.00 

96.24 

18 

3347 

«,280 

961.00 

82.13 

2 

1933 

41,518 

830.00 

69.20 

18 

3378 

85,560 

683.00 

60.27 

2 

1934 

37.941 

721.00 

63.24 

18 

3380 

34,448 

647.00 

67.41 

2 

1935 

37,247 

708.00 

62.08 

18 

3381 

33,073 

630.00 

5a  12 

2 

1936 

36.680 

715.00 

61.13 

19 

3415 

184,568 

8,073.00 

307.80 

2 

1937 

36,447 

76&00 

6a  75 

19 

3419 

74,221 

1,237.00 

123.70 

6 

2006 

110.632 

2,102.00 

184.39 

19 

3420 

71,205 

1,35&00 

iiaes 

6 

2067 

37,711 

716.00 

62.85 

19 

3421 

61.133 

1,223.00 

101.  S9 

6 

2068 

37,314 

709.00 

62.19 

19 

3422 

60,278 

i,2oaoo 

10a46 

7 

2102 

37,792 

718.00 

62.99 

19 

3423 

35,664 

68a  00 

59.47 

9 

2128 

111,603 

2,120.00 

186.01 

t             19 

3479 

137,723 

2,267.00 

229.54 

9 

2161 

37,240 

782.00 

62.07 

19 

3504 

68,250 

1,06a  00 

8a75 

10 

2178 

37.053 

741.00 

61.76 

21 

3454 

53,797 

1,049.00 

88.66 

10 

2177 

36,811 

699.00 

61.35 

21 

3455 

84,621 

668.00 

67.70 

11 

2206 

38,316 

728.00 

63.86 

22 

3524 

60,045 

1,201.00 

loaos 

11 

2208 

36,172 

687.00 

6a  29 

22 

3525 

58,661 

1,12a  00 

8a44 

12 

2233 

73.874 

1,404.00 

123.12 

22 

3526 

86,960 

77a  00 

61.00 

12 

2234 

37,302 

709.00 

62.17 

24 

3608 

60,822 

1,277.00 

101.37 

12 

2235 

37,058 

704.00 

61.76 

.       24 

3609 

53,113 

1,062.00 

8a  52 

12 

2236 

36,068 

685.00 

60.11 

24 

3611 

36,680 

770.00 

61.13 

16 

2300 

54.961 

1,099.00 

91.60 

24 

3615 

84,113 

603.00 

6a  86 

16 

2311 

38,328 

728.00 

63.88 

25 

3647 

63,537 

1,004.00 

loaoo 

19 

2426 

77,091 

1,465.00 

128.49 

25 

3648 

52,840 

i,iiaoo 

8a  07 

19 

2427 

38,013 

722.00 

63.36 

26 

3688 

166,686 

2,722,00 

27a  14 

19 

2428 

37,810 

718.00 

63.02 

26 

3691 

86,867 

774.00 

6L45 

20 

2449 

54,610 

1,092.00 

91.03 

26 

3692 

36,773 

772.00 

61.29 

20 

2450 

38,817 

738.00 

64.70 

26 

3693 

36,120 

722.00 

oaao 

20 

2461 

38,173 

850.00 

63.62 

26 

8698 

82,648 

630.00 

64.25 

20 

2452 

37,822 

719.00 

63.04 

28 

3798 

66,308 

1,084.00 

nasi 

20 

2453 

37,427 

786.00 

62.38 

28 

3800 

83,076 

640.00 

5a  IS 

20 

2454 

37,333 

784  00 

62.22 

29 

3839 

103,024 

2,182.00 

173  21 

20 

2455 

36,913 

701.00 

61.62 

29 

3840 

49,031 

956.00 

81.72 

20 

2456 

36,595 

695.00 

60.99 

30 

3887 

36,773 

773.00 

61.29 

23 

2515 

73.871 

1,404.00 

123.12 

Nov.     1 

3987 

53,113 

1,115.00 

88.58 

23 

2517 

49,280 

961.00 

82.13 

3989 

36,960 

721.00 

61.60 

23 

2519 

38,518 

732.00 

64.20 

3990 

36,867 

774.00 

61.45 

23 

2620 

36,764 

706.00 

61.27 

4026 

53,250 

1,065.00 

8a  75 

23 

2547 

53,867 

1,077.00 

80.78 

4080 

139,906 

2,449.00 

23a  18 

23 

2548 

89,412 

749.00 

65.69 

4122 

50,100 

1,062.00 

8a  50 

23 

2549 

89,243 

74a  00 

65.41 

4146 

105,962 

2,119.00 

17a  50 

33 

2660 

17,489 

7U.00 

62.40 

4161 

36,747 

761.00 

601 6S 
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Importatums  from  New  Brunnnck  at  Bangor^  Me,,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  i, 

190^— Continued. 

CHEMICAL  PULP,  UNBLBACHBI>-CoBtliraed. 


Dat6. 

BntiT 
No. 

Qitantltj* 

ValUO. 

Duty. 

DafcE. 

Entry 
No 

Quantity. 

Vdae. 

Duty, 

1W7. 

FauTidi, 

1907. 

PQundt, 

Nov.    6 

4178 

63,387 

81,068.00 

188.96 

Doc    21 

6504 

74,f>48 

$1,304.00 

8123.41 

8 

4304 

201,089 

8,598.00 

836.15 

21 

6596 

2i:-,':i4A 

651.00 

61.68 

8 

4306 

65,440 

1,081.00 

92.40 

31 

6641 

37,496 

669.00 

63.49 

8 

4307 

53,113 

1,062.00 

88.62 

23 

6703 

^.103 

1,191.00 

96.84 

8 

4308 

r.,732 

635.00 

69.55 

23 

6704 

S,T.798 

1,076.00 

80.66 

0 

4350 

o.V  .'*40 

717.00 

69.73 

23 

6803 

73,411 

1,29a 00 

126.60 

11 

4407 

:ii-.,NB7 

721.00 

60.06 

23 

6804 

5J-..i.r72 

1,19a 00 

94.46 

11 

4460 

54,482 

1,062.00 

90.88 

23 

6806 

&^'..:«7 

1,18100 

03.98 

12 

4485 

lij^..«9 

1,874.00 

178.03 

23 

6806 

&■>   157 

i,n9OT 

93.26 

13 

4486 

:s'..  400 

728.00 

60.67 

23 

6807 

65.^^71 

ipiia  00 

92.79 

13 

4643 

M.LTZl 

1,081.00 

90.12 

23 

6808 

M,^546 

1,14]  00 

90.68 

13 

4544 

6;i,  '134 

1,133.00 

89.89 

23 

6809 

&I.1/69 

Uim  00 

84.93 

14 

4628 

bxroA 

1,070.00 

89.21 

25 

6863 

IDS,  105 

2,  Lal^  00 

180.01 

14 

4629 

6.1,  319 

1,066.00 

88.87 

25 

6865 

b.i.'m 

i.iydfi  GO 

89.80 

14 

4659 

yv438 

1,009  00 

84.06 

28 

7090 

5:i,VJ34 

l,3Cif].00 

89.89 

14 

4663 

;^is  '«o 

770  00 

61.13 

28 

7091 

4i.:98 

1 ,076,  00 

89.66 

15 

4700 

;.n',  'm 

2,314.00 

238.33 

30 

,    7171 

74,573 

1,31100 

124.39 

16 

4701 

I(H,il35 

1,818.00 

173.39 

16 

4730 

^7,:i88 

1,119.00 

95.66 

1906. 

16 

4737 

5i,385 

1,118.00 

93.14 

Jan.      2 

7311 

67,674 

1,182.00 

96.13 

16 

4738 

61,222 

1,024.00 

86.37 

7313 

3C,01S 

641.00 

60.10 

18 

4858 

86,778 

735.00 

61.29 

7379 

B7,.^3l 

1,179.00 

95.89 

18 

4896 

62,463 

1,023.00 

87.44 

7380 

57.388 

1,168.00 

9&66 

18 

4897 

86,213 

724.00 

60.36 

7410 

67, m 

1,171.00 

96.17 

19 

4921 

86,307 

726.00 

60.51 

7492 

57, 102 

1,171.00 

95.17 

19 

4922 

68,032 

1,132.00 

96.72 

7604 

i5,ti7l 

1,113.00 

93.79 

21 

5006 

61,469 

1,004.00 

85.78 

7896 

57.147 

836.00 

61.01 

23 

5113 

39,761 

702.00 

66.27 

7687 

58.103 

1,182.00 

96.84 

23 

5114 

39.311 

700.00 

65.52 

7658 

56,672 

1,190.00 

94.46 

23 

6119 

68,533 

1,141.00 

97.56 

11 

7820 

74,164 

1,306.00 

123.61 

23 

6120 

68,390 

1,139.00 

97.32 

11 

7821 

37.166 

654.00 

61.94 

S3 

5121 

36,960 

832.00 

61.60 

16 

8156 

W,7S6 

1,122.00 

91.26 

25 

6213 

77,390 

1,369.00 

128.98 

16 

8158 

2^1/m 

630.00 

68.87 

25 

6214 

68,032 

1,132.00 

96.72 

20 

8373 

!>:i.-m 

1,099.00 

89.33 

25 

6216 

38,393 

679.00 

63.99 

24 

8604 

52.439 

1,049.00 

87.38 

27 

6316 

87,679 

603.00 

62.80 

24 

8707 

.5-p.^ 

1,155.00 

93.98 

27 

5317 

36,127 

642.no 

60.21 

27 

8866 

o^^^i^7 

1,203.00 

93.26 

28 

6376 

68,103 

1.133.00 

96.84 

27 

8943 

fj(KK» 

1,159.00 

94.22 

28 

6379 

36,493 

766.00 

60.82 

27 

8944 

5.^,:  157 

1,119.00 

93.26 

29 

6436 

63,934 

1,133.00 

89.89 

Fob.      1 

9176 

L*nlO0 

1,122.00 

03.60 

29 

6436 

86,493 

766.00 

60.82 

3 

9236 

5o,^^7l 

1,113.00 

92.79 

30 

6475 

111,432 

1,969  00 

186.72 

10 

9663 

^*/m 

1,105.00 

92.07 

80 

6476 

54.670 

1.148.00 

91.12 

14 

9942 

msiH 

1,261.00 

100.07 

Deo.     2 

6511 

40,686 

761.00 

67.81 

14 

9943 

55,  SU 

1,200.00 

93.02 

6512 

38,581 

681.00 

64.30 

14 

9944 

51,222 

1,059.00 

85.37 

6513 

88,134 

681.00 

63.56 

15 

9984 

54,1156 

1,154.00 

91.69 

5554 

38,438 

644  00 

64.06 

17 

10022 

^,^^12 

1,178.00 

91.36 

5625 

65,967 

1,176.00 

93.26 

17 

10023 

54,, m 

1,091.00 

90.88 

K 

6687 

62,842 

1,110.00 

88.07 

17 

10116 

5,^,467 

709.00 

60.11 

5731 

111,664 

1,976.00 

186.08 

17 

10117 

Th  L07 

5iaoo 

68.66 

6733 

66,529 

1,187.00 

94.22 

20 

10267 

h.^.irjt 

1,141.00 

92,79 

6r34 

65,241 

1,160.00 

92.07 

20 

10268 

b^tjm 

1,197.00 

92.79 

6867 

40,459 

683.00 

67.43 

20 

10269 

fiTK  570 

1,159.00 

91.95 

6868 

38,070 

672.00 

63.45 

20 

10270 

54. :m 

1,087.00 

90.64 

6877 

89,644 

708.00 

66.07 

24 

10383 

50, 100 

1,206.00 

93.60 

6930 

110,196 

3,314. 00 

183.66 

Mar.     2 

10653 

111,484 

2,285.00 

185.81 

5931 

68,247 

1,136.00 

97.06 

2 

10655 

55,813 

1,144.00 

93.02 

6026 

108,263 

2,274.00 

180.44 

2 

10656 

55,528 

1,111.00 

92.65 

6029 

67,674 

1,125.00 

96.12 

2 

10657 

54,812 

1,151.00 

91.36 

6136 

164,438 

2,631.00 

267.40 

2 

10658 

64,669 

1,093.00 

91.12 

6138 

106,553 

2,279.00 

180.92 

6 

10766 

151,735 

2,527.00 

252.89 

6261 

61,600 

1,294.00 

102.67 

6 

10768 

66,387 

1,156.00 

93.98 

6262 

64,071 

1,135.00 

90.12 

6 

10769 

65,671 

1,133.00 

92.79 

6263 

63,661 

1,127.00 

89.44 

7 

10795 

37,452 

623.00 

62.42 

6286 

37,940 

740.00 

63.23 

9 

10815 

76,326 

1,272.00 

127.21 

6300 

76,950 

1,340.00 

126.58 

9 

10842 

65,957 

1,119.00 

93.26 

6310 

75,280 

1,257.00 

125.47 

9 

10643 

65,528 

1,194.00 

92.55 

18 

6341 

73,610 

1,29a 00 

122.68 

9 

10644 

65,384 

1,135.00 

92.31 

18 

6342 

63,467 

1,271.00 

105.78 

9 

10845 

54,812 

1,096.00 

91.36 

18 

6343 

38,238 

683.00 

63.73 

10 

10663 

64,954 

1,099.00 

91.59 

18 

6344 

37,147 

780.00 

61.91 

13 

10924 

55,671 

1,197.00 

92.79 

18 

6346 

36,968 

651.00 

61.61 

14 

10943 

145,672 

2,416.00 

242.79 

19 

6417 

37,990 

667.00 

63.32 

14 

10944 

37,880 

66&00 

63.13 

19 

6418 

37.161 

655.00 

61.94 

16 

10969 

67.565 

996.00 

112.61 

19 

6446 

66,337 

1,128.00 

93.98 

16 

10986 

60,200 

1,294.00 

100.33 

20 

6509 

53,661 

1,073.00 

89.44 

18 

11051 

55,528 

1,13a  00 

92.55 

20 

6510 

63,387 

1,121.00 

88.98 

18 

11052 

65,241 

1,132.00 

92.07 

40197— No.  31—08- 
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Importations  from  New  Brunsvnck  at  Bangor j  Me.,  from  January  7,  X907,  to  June  1, 

190^— Continued. 

CHEMICAL  PULP,  UNBLEACHED— Continaed. 


Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1908. 

Poundt. 

1908. 

Poundt, 

Mat.  20 

11074 

"^,118 

t60&00 

tea  76 

Apr.   24 

11968 

36,120 

1732.00 

|0a2O 

21 

11066 

Jv.^M 

3,041.00 

304.81 

25 

12011 

66,241 

1,132.00 

92.07 

23 

11106 

.;r.i.S6 

606.00 

62-78 

27 

12075 

64,812 

1,178.00 

01.35 

24 

11138 

:.4,  -54 

1,009.00 

9L69 

May     1 

12210 

60,044 

1,391.00 

ioao7 

24 

11139 

.-.H.:.» 

1,091.00 

9a  88 

1 

12215 

86,702 

616.00 

6L17 

25 

11160 

-'".  i37 

635.00 

60.23 

2 

12239 

64,954 

1,009.00 

01.69 

28 

11219 

:.\.-M 

1,127.00 

92.31 

6 

12310 

65,384 

1,135.00 

92.31 

28 

11220 

M.M2 

1,066.00 

91.36 

8 

12398 

54,6(i9 

1,093.00 

91.12 

28 

11221 

M  -12 

1,096.00 

91.36 

12 

12483 

64,954 

1,182.00 

91.60 

28 

11222 

.^+,..20 

1,114.00 

90.53 

12 

12484 

37,488 

6iaoo 

62.48 

Apr.      1 

11304 

:^i/M 

1,099.00 

91.59 

12 

12485 

85,747 

715.00 

59.68 

3 

11337 

.v,,.l3 

1,172.00 

93.02 

12 

12513 

64,954 

1,164.00 

91.50 

4 

11364 

^,689 

1,258.00 

99.82 

12 

12512 

60,044 

1,261.00 

loaoT 

4 

11366 

30,256 

635.00 

60.43 

13 

12505 

60,200 

1,234.00 

]0a33 

4 

J1376 

55,241 

1,132.00 

92.07 

14 

12549 

41,922 

838.00 

69.87 

6 

11412 

65,241 

1, 105. 00 

92.07 

16 

12582 

42,140 

9oaoo 

7a  23 

6 

11413 

65,098 

1,185.00 

91.83 

18 

12667 

87,710 

773.00 

62.86 

11 

11546 

56.243 

1,209.60 

93.74 

18 

12668 

35,653 

713.00 

69.42 

11. 

11547 

55,813 

1,200.00 

93.02 

23 

12819 

65,957 

1,175.00 

03.26 

13 

11590 

66,816 

1, 165. 00 

94.69 

23 

12820 

65,384 

1,106.00 

02.31 

13 

11622 

109,481 

2,190.00 

182.47 

23 

12821 

65,241 

1,132.00 

02.07 

13 

11623 

65,098 

1,102.00 

91.83 

23 

12822 

64,954 

1,164.00 

01.60 

13 

11624 

64,526 

1,091.00 

9a  88 

26 

12850 

65.384 

1,191.00 

02.31 

18 

11778 

64.  .382 

1,088.00 

90.64 

25 

12851 

64,812 

1,096.00 

0L35 

20 

11793 

74,397 

1,251.00 

124.00 

25 

12853 

36.213 

724.00 

eaao 

20 

11794 

65,384 

1,135.00 

92.31 

29 

12959 

148,313 

2,494.00 

247.10 

20 

11816 

65,671 

1,197.00 

92.79 

29 

12960 

69,422 

1,188.00 

09.04 

20 

11817 

64,382 

1,169.00 

90.64 

29 

12961 

65,671 

1,141.00 

92.70 

22 

11883 

75,356 

1,269.00 

125.59 

29 

12962 

65,528 

1,16&00 

02.55 

23 

11946 

64,9.'>4 

1,154.00 

91.59 

29 

12963 

64,812 

1,178.00 

0L35 

24 
24 

11965 
11966 

65.957 
64,526 

1,147.00 
1.145.00 

93.26 
90.88 

Orandt 

otal.... 

41,588,609 

824,323.00 

70,021.35 

No  importations  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June 
1,  1908,  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

Importations  of  glazed  paper  from  Germany  at  Bangor ^  Me.^  from  January  /,  1907,  to 

June  /,  1908. 


Date. 

Entry  No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

February  14 

1907. 

9,187 
9,200 

Balet. 
17 
19 

1861.00 
407.00 

19a  25 

February  i5. . . . . 

101  75 

Total 

36 

76&00 

192.00 

Importations  of  pulp  wood  at  Bangor ,  Me.,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 


From — 


New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Date. 


Jan.     2, 1007 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.     3, 1907 

do 

Jan.     4,1097 
Jan.     7, 1907 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.     9,1907 
...do 


Entry. 
No. 


6579 
6580 
6581 
6582 
6606 
6606 
6672 
6788 
(1789 
6845 
6846 
6932 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cord*. 

12 

saaoo 

12 

86.00 

12 

36.00 

12 

86.00 

12 

86.00 

12 

88.00 

12 

86.00 

~    12 

86.00 

12 

86.00 

10 

8a  00 

12 

86.00 

16 

46.00 

12 

8a  00 

Duty. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Frea. 
Free. 
Free. 
Fr^ 
Fres. 
Free. 
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ImportaHoru  of  pulp  wood  at  Bangor,  Me,,  from  January  1,  iiW,  to  June  i,  1908— 

Continued. 


From — 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Jan.   10,1907 
do 

7027 
7028 
7057 
7058 
7121 
7122 
7123 
7163 
7202 
7203 
7307 
7308 
7309 
7310 
7347 
7348 
7395 
7396 
7460 
7518 
7550 
7618 
7747 
7748 
7749 
7790 
7806 
7846 
7847 
7848 
7860 
7970 
7971 
7972 
8145 
8146 
8180 
8181 
8246 
8247 
8248 
8240 
8250 
8340 
8350 
8351 
8426 
8427 
8495 
8666 
8567 
8568 
8659 
8752 
8077 
8078 
8979 
8980 
9065 
9151 
9153 
0180 
9244 
9253 
9423 
9467 
9468 
9642 
9696 
9735 
9757 
9779 
9781 
9865 
9866 
9695 
9902 
9903 
9904 
9905 
9906 

Cords. 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
12 
10 
13 
10 
12 

1§ 

12 
12 
10 
11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
19 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

ISI 

10 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
11 
U 
U 
11 
11 
16 
12 
12 
11 
10 
11 
11 
12 
16 
16 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

9 
18 
11 
13 

9 
11 
11 
13 
15 
U 

130.00 
30.00 
86.00 
40.00 
30.00 
36.00 
30.00 
39.00 
30.00 
36.00 
58.00 
58.00 
36.00 
36.00 
30.00 
33.00 
30.00 
3a  00 
30.00 
38.00 
95.00 
50.00 
36.00 
36.00 
44.00 
30.00 
3a  00 

3a  00 
3a  00 
3a  00 
3a  00 

30.00 
30.00 
36.00 
36.00 
30,00 
36.00 
36.00 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.   11,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.   12,1907 
Jan.   14,1907 
do     . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    15,1907 
-.    .do.     . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    16,1907 
..  -.do..  . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    17,1907 
Jan.    18,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    20,1907 
Jan.    21,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do    ... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    23,1907 

...  .do  .  .. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do A 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.do. 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    24,1907 
...  .do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    26,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    28,1907 
..do 

Free. 

Do 

Fnw. 

Do 

do 

36.00     Free. 

Do 

ido 

36. 00      Frm. 

Do 

do 

3a  00 
3a  00 
40.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 

3a  00 
3a  00 

45.00 

3a  00 
3a  00 
3a  00 
saoo 
saoo 
caoo 

36.00 
36.00 

8a  00 

60.00 

saoo 
saoo 

36.00 

4a  00 

48.00 
42.00 
36.00 

saoo 
saoo 

33.00 
83.00 
83.00 
30.00 
72.00 
33.00 
40.00 
86.00 
45.00 

saoo 

39.00 
45.00 

saoo 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    30,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    31,1907 
do... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.    1,1907 
Feb.    2, 1907 
.    .do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.  .  .do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.    7,1907 
Feb.     9, 1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free 

Do 

...  .do 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  11,1907 
Feb.  12,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  13,1907 
Feb.  14,1907 
....  do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  16,1907 
Feb.  18,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  20,1907 
Feb.  21,1907 
Feb.  22,1907 
Feb^^,1907 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

Feb.  26,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  27,1907 
Feb.  28,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Do 

Po 

do 

do 

do 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

2348  WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETO. 

ImportatUmi  of  pulp  wood  at  Bangor^  Me,,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1909 — 

Continued. 


From — 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Qoanttty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Quebec 

Feb.  28,1007 
Mar.    2,1907 
Mar.    4,1907 
do 

0994 
10019 
10046 
10047 
10048 
10049 
10065 
10100 
10101 
10133 
10134 
10244 
10345 
10346 
10263 
10280 
10292 
10315 
10324 
10346 
10370 
10396 
10611 
10612 
10689 
10611 
10612 
10609 
10600 
10601 
10698 
10728 
10729 
10730 
10743 
10765 
10786 
10767 
10788 
10790 
10828 
10629 
10830 
10831 
10832 
10R33 
10944 
10945 
10046 
10947 
10970 
11012 
11037 
11040 
11041 
11081 
11144 
11146 
11146 
11147 
11148 
11149 
11179 
11180 
11181 
11182 
11183 
11184 
11213 
11214 
11215 
11216 
11217 
11218 
11230 
11231 
11232 
11334 
11335 
11336 

Cordt. 
9 
10 
15 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

i? 

12 
10 
53 
10 
10 
12 
12 

i? 

12 
12 
12 

9 
15 
18 
12 
12 
12 
11 

9 
45 
18 

9 
10 
12 
11 
12 
14 
15 
14 
10 
12 
15 
11 
15 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
12 
13 
16 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
15 
12 
13 
15 
13 
18 
18 
45 
18 

9 

9 
10 
11 
12 
11 
11 
14 

836.00 
4a  00 
45i00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
4a  00 
86.00 
42.00 
39.00 
4a  00 
83.00 
40.00 

5a  00 

33.00 
36.00 
4a  00 

15a  00 
5a  00 
4a  00 

3&00 
48.00 
46.00 
46.00 
36.00 
88.00 
36.00 
45.00 
45.00 
66.00 
38.00 
36.00 
35.00 
33.00 
45.00 

225.00 
90.00 
45.00 
33.00 
35.00 
33.00 
36.00 
42.00 
45.00 
42.00 
40.00 
36.00 
45.00 
33.00 
45.00 
39.00 
38.00 
36.00 
33.00 
83.00 
38.00 
30.00 
48.00 
33.00 
38.00 
36.00 
86.00 
36.00 
45.00 
36.00 
39.00 
45.00 
39.00 
90.00 
90.00 

225.00 
90.00 
45.00 
45.00 
80.00 
88.00 
86.00 
33.00 
88.00 
42.00 

Fres. 

New  Brunswick 

Frw. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do    

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.    6,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  11,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  12,1907 
Mar.  18,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

New  Bniiwwick 

Mar.  14,1907 
do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  15,1907 
Mar.   16,1907 
Mar.  18,1907 
Mar.  23,1907 
do 

Free. 

Ne«'  Bnin^wiftk „ . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  35,1907 
Mar.  28,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Mar.  27,1907 
Mar.  28,1907 
do 

Free. 

New  Br»n'«wir»ir . . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  29,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Quebec 

.    do      .    . 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

do 

Free. 

Do 

..do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.     1,1907 
do 

Apr.     2,1907 
do 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do. 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.    6, 1907 
.do  .. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.    8,1907 
.do 

Freei 

Do 

Freei 

Do .... 

Apr.     9,1907 
..  ..do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do : 

Apr.  10.1907 
Apr.  12.1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

...do 

Freei 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.   13.1907 

do 

do 

Free. 
Free. 
Frw. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Do 

..do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

....do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Do <.... 

Do k... 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Do 

Apr.   15,1907 
.  .do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  17,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free: 

Do 

do 

Free. 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPBB,  ETC.  2849 

ImportaHons  of  pulp  toood  at  Bangor.  Me.,  from  January  7,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908-^ 

Continued. 


From — 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

New  Brunswick 

Apr.  17,1907 
do 

11337 

11338 

11330 

11341, 

11342^ 

11343 

11399 

11435 

11481 

11505 

11506 

11509 

11571 

11572 

11573 

11576 

11577 

11678 

11618 

11621 

11626 

11629 

11630 

11631 

11632 

11633 

11634 

11636 

11668 

11660 

11660 

11661 

11662 

11663 

11664 

11665 

11679 

11680 

11681 

11682 

11683 

11709 

11710 

11711 

11712 

11713 

11714 

11716 

11716 

11717 

11718 

11719 

11720 

11721 

11722 

11746 

11803 

11804 

11808 

11809 

11810 

11811 

11844 

11849 

11850 

11861 

11852 

11886 

11887 

11888 

11889 

11920 

11979 

11980 

11981 

11962 

11983 

11964 

11965 

U986 

Cordt. 
14 
14 
39 
14 
10 
10 
10 
16 
13 
86 
13 
13 
13 
13 
10 
20 
80 
10 
12 
12 
40 
13 
13 
10 
14 
10 
60 
10 

12 
10 
10 
16 
12 
72 
63 
63 
46 
27 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
11 
13 
13 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
11 
9 
10 
10 
70 
12 
13 
10 
11 
40 
IP 
11 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
46 
13 
U 

842.00 
42.03 

117.00 
42.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
46.00 
89.00 

106.00 
89.00 
39.00 
39.00 
89.00 
33.00 
65.00 

120.00 

30.00 

*      38.00 

36.00 

130.00 
89.00 
39.00 
83.00 
42.00 
40.00 

163.00 
33.00 
46.00 
60.00 
36.00 
36.00 
33.00 
83.00 
46.00 
88.00 

860.00 

316.00 

316.00 

226.00 

136.00 
40.00 
4a  00 
89.00 
40.00 
40.00 
33.00 
89.00 
39.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
40.00 
40.00 
33.00 
45.00 
80.00 
40.00 

280.00 
86.00 
36.00 
40.00 
83.00 

160.00 
40.00 
83.00 
40.00 
33.00 
33.00 
3a  00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
4a  00 
40.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
18a  00 
4a  00 

83L00 

Frae. 

Do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free. 
Free. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

...do 

Do 

Apr.  18,1907 
Apr.  19,1907 
Apr.  20.1907 
do  . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free 

Do 

Frae. 

Do 

do 

fS: 

Do 

do 

Free. 
Free. 

Do 

Apr.  22.1907 
.do    .. 

Do :::::::::::::::::::;:: 

FreaL 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do.... 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

.  do.. 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  23,1907 
....do.    .  .  . 

Free* 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fzee. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.    .do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

..  ..do.... 

Fx^e. 

Do 

do 

Fx^e. 

Do :. 

do    .. 

Fx^e. 

Do 

Apr.  24,1907 
do.... 

Fx^e. 

Do ;. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Froe 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do     . 

Free. 
Free 

Do 

do 

Do !*.*.."' 

..do    .. 

Free. 
Fx^e. 

Do 

do 

Quebec 

.  ..do.... 

Free. 
Free. 
Free 

Do :.:.:: 

do 

Do ;*;*: 

.do  .  . 

Do 

!... .do.. ..*.'. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

Apr.  26,1907 
do 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free 

Do ; 

Do 

do 

Do : 

do  . 

Do 

do 

Do :.;* 

do 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do :: 

do  .. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fr«e. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Do 

do 

Do 

.do 

Do ^ 

Do 

do 

..do  .  . 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Ooebec ,,,. 

....do..  . 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

Apr.  27,1907 
do   .. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

.do   .. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

Apr.  29,1907 
do 

Free 

Do '.'."."." 

Free 

Do : 

....do 

Free. 

Do 

.do   .. 

Free. 

Do :. 

....do 

Free. 

Do 

-  do.... 

Free. 
Free. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

do  . 

Free 

Do 

Apr.  30,1907 
idiy    1,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free 

Do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do.     . 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

2350 
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Importations  of  pulp  wood  at  Bangor ^  Jf«.,  from  January  7, 1907 ,  to  June  /,  1^08 — 

Continued. 


From — 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

New  Brunswick , 

May     1,1907 
do 

11967 
11968 
11960 
11900 
11991 
12019 
12020 
12021 
12022 
12048 
12049 
12050 
12051 
12052 
12053 
12040 
12041 
12161 
12194 
12195 
12198 
12199 
12200 
12201 
12202 
12203 
12276 
12277 
122^/8 
12279 
12280 
12281 
12315 
12316 
12317 
12318 
12320 
12321 
12322 
12332 
12333 
12349 
12363 
12364 
12365 
12366 
12382 
12437 
12438 
12439 
12441 
12451 
12460 
12461 
12462 
12493 
12494 
12511 
12522 
12544 
12545 
12556 
12557 
12558 
12550 
12571 
12573 
12574 
12673 
12587 

12638 
12639 
12640 
12650 
12668 
12663 
12708 
12709 
12696 

ConU. 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
11 
12 
13 
36 
27 
63 
64 
45 
36 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
13 
18 
10 
10 
20 
20 
18 
13 
13 
10 
14 
10 
13 
12 
10 
18 
12 
63 
64 
9 
9 
13 
10 
10 
12 
24 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
36 
27 
27 
10 
10 
11 
11 
27 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
12 
18 
18 
10 
U 

S4aoo 
4a  00 

33.00 
40lOO 

4a  00 
4a  00 

33.00 
36.00 
39.00 
180.00 
135w00 
815.00 
27a  00 
226.00 

18a  00 
4a  00 

39.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
saoo 

40.00 
40.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

86.00 
39.00 
90.00 

4a  00 

49.00 
100.00 

saoo 
oaoo 

39.00 
39.00 
33.00 
56.00 

4a  00 

39.00 
36.00 

6a  00 

90.00 
36.00 
315.00 
270.00 
45.00 
45.00 
39.00 
83.00 
33.00 
85.00 
72.00 
49.00 

aaoo 

36.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 

4a  00 

Frae. 

Do 

Tm. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do ^ 

do 

F^m. 

Do 

do 

Five. 

Do 

May     2,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Frea. 

Quebec 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do      .                 .                   

.do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

May     3,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

May     6, 1907 
May     7,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do ' 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.  ..do 

Vnb. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.  .  .do 

Free. 

Do..   .        . 

.do 

Free 

Do 

..  ..do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May     8, 1907 
May    9,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May  10,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fx«e. 

Do 

....do 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Quebec 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

May  11,1907 
do 

Free 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

..do 

Free. 

Do 

May   13,1907 
May   14,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free 

Do 

...  .do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fr«e. 

Do 

..do 

Free. 

Do 

May   15,1907 
do 

Free 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May   16,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May  17,1907 
.do  .  .    . 

Frm. 

Do...: 

4a00  f  Free. 

Do 

do 

180.00     Free. 

Do 

.do 

185.00     Fvwk. 

Do 

do 

135.00 
49.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 

135.00 
35.00 
4a  00 
33.00 
83.00 
88.00 
46.00 
83.00 
8a  00 

9a  00 

49.00 
88.00 

Free. 

Do , 

.     .do .. 

Free. 

Do 

May  18,1907 
do 

IyS; 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Frae. 

Ouel)fH^ 

do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

May  20,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.do  ... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

Free. 

Do 

May  21,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.do  . 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.do..  . 

Free. 

Canada 

May  22,1907 

SS: 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  BTO. 
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Importations  of  pulp  wood  at  Bangor,  Me.,  from  January  X,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908 — 

Continued. 


Romr— 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

K<!iw  Brnnffwlfk .                 ^.  .s...  .. 

May  22,1907 
do 

12696 
12697 
12910 
12911 
12734 
12790 
12791 
12760 
12811 
12812 
12813 
12847 
12848 
12938 
12939 
12940 
12941 
12g32 
12957 
12958 
12950 
12989 
13079 
13060 
13113 
13114 
13115 
13160 
13174 
13175 
13176 
13177 
13178 
13179 
13180 
13213 
13237 
13238 
13239 
13240 
13283 
13285 
13329 
13330 
13331 
13399 
13400 
13401 
13402 
13403 
13376 
13427 
13435 
13436 
13437 
13464 
13492 
13539 
13540 
13606 
13607 
13608 
13609 
13610 
13611 
13612 
13748 
13881 
13883 
14040 
14134 
298 
S42 
643 
644 
675 
644 
645 
646 
714 

Corda. 
14 
11 
10 
10 
10 
63 
27 
60 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 
45 
9 
9 
9 
12 
12 
11 
11 
15 
10 
10 
11 
11 
12 
46 
27 
45 
36 
36 
18 
9 
9 
10 
36 
18 
36 
36 
14 
10 
13 
13 
10 
45 
36 
18 
9 
9 
13 
11 
9 
9 
18 
12 
14 
15 
30 
18 
18 
18 
9 
9 
9 
64 
12 
12 
12 
11 
12 
10 
20 
40 

ao 

14 
12 
12 
14 
80 

$^00 

3a  00 

40.00 
49.00 
30.00 
315.00 
135.00 
163.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.00 
35.00 
40.00 
226.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
36.00 

saoo 

33.00 
83.00 
45.00 
83.00 

saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
4a  00 

161.00 
135.00 
225.00 
180.00 
180.00 
90.00 
45.00 
45.00 
30.00 
180.00 
90.00 
180.00 
18a  00 
49l00 
30.00 
39.00 
39.00 
3a  00 
225.00 
18a  00 

9a  00 

45.00 
45l00 
46.00 

saoo 

45.00 
45.00 
90.00 
S6.00 
49.00 
45.00 

105.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 

27a  00 
42.00 
36.00 
36.00 
83.00 
42.00 
36.00 
96.00 

240.00 

180.00 
42.00 
36.00 
86.00 
«2.00 

180.00 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do  . 

Free. 

Do 

May  23,1907 

do 

do 

May  24,1907 
May  25,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Do 

Free 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do. 

Free 

Do , 

May  27,1907 
.do  .  . 

Free. 

Do..::::::.?::::::::::::::::      ::::::::: 

Free. 

Quebec 

May  28,1907 
...  .do   .  .  .. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

May  28,1907 
do  . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

New  nn|n!fwl«*1r . .  , ,         , 

May  29,1907 
May  30,1907 
.do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May  31,1907 
June    3,1907 
do.    .    .. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free.  ' 

Do 

June    4,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do...::.:....:..:.:::.:::...::::::::::::::::: 

Free. 

Quebec 

do 

Free. 

Do 

June    5,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do .  .  .. 

Free. 

Do 

do     

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do        .  . 

Free. 

CBnAda i. 

Quebec 

June    6,1907^ 
..  .  do     

Free. 
Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

June    7,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Canada 

do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

June    8,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do      

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

...  .do   ..    .. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

June  10,1907 
June  11,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

^  Do..::.::::::.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Canada 

June  12,1907 

June  13,1907 

June  14,1907 

.    do.... 

Free. 

J^^m  Bn"isiwloV , X  . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

Do 

June  15,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.-    do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

...    do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

..    .do 

Free. 

Do 

June  20,1907 
June  22,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

jjtifw  nninswfcic , . ,    , 

June  26,1907 
June  29,1907 
July     9,1907 
July  10,1907 
July  16,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

July   18,1907 
July  20,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

July   21,1907 

Free. 

2853  WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 

Importatums  of  pulp  toood  at  Bangor,  Jfe.,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908— 

Continued. 


From— 

Dftte. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Doty. 

New  Brunswick 

July  23.1007 
July  24.1907 
do 

736 
766 
780 
7W 
880 
917 
918 
910 
950 
907 
908 
990 
1015 
1042 
1061 
1052 
1084 
1103 
1104 
1105 
1106 
1107 
1106 
1139 
1140 
1141 
1157 
1224 
1245 
1247 
1310 
1311 
1313 
1314 
1341 
1360 
1410 
1420 
1450 
1481 
1483 
1510 
1511 
1533 
1542 
1543 
1544 
1677 
1707 
1743 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1814 
1873 
1901 
1902 
1927 
1961 
1962 
2006 
2007 
2025 
2U26 
2049 
2118 
2157 
2158 
2166 
2226 
2227 
2229 
2264 
2288 
2289 
2290 
2325 
2336 

Cordt. 
12 
12 
30 
13 
10 
14 
13 
8 
15 
40 
10 
10 
15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
48 
12 
12 
15 
16 
36 
13 
60 
36 
36 
12 
48 
48 
12 
12 
48 
48 
11 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
96 
48 
11 
36 
36 
72 
60 
36 
48 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
48 
60 
12 
12 
60 
13 
13 
36 
12 
13 
13 
12 
10 
10 

S36.Q0 
36.00 
180.00 
39.00 
30.00 
40.00 
30.00 
25.00 
30.00 
240.00 
60.00 
60.00 
46.00 
45.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
180.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
120.00 
144.00 
36.00 
36.00 
45.00 
48.00 
144.00 
30.00 
288.00 
144.00 
144.00 
30.00 
192.00 
192.00 
48.00 
48.00 
192.00 
192.00 
33.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
6a  00 

6a  00 
eaoo 
3a  00 

384.00 

102.00 

33.00 

144.00 

144.00 

28&00 

24a  00 

144.00 

192.00 

48.00 

«.00 

48.00 

«.00 

«.00 

«.00 

«.00 

192.00 

34a  00 

«.00 

«.00 

MX  00 

30.00 

3a  00 

144.00 

4a  00 
saoo 
3a  00 
«.oo 
3a  00 
4a  00 

Fna. 

^    Do 

Free. 

QuebM 

Fn«. 

New  Brunswick  

July   25.1907 
July   27.1907 
July   29.1907 
do 

FieoL 

Do 

Free. 

Do  

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do        

July  30.1907 
July  31,1907 
do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Frae. 

New  Brunswick 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.    1,1907 
Aug.    2.1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do                

do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.    3,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do        

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do               

do 

FreoL 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do     

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.    5,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do  

do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.    7,1907 
Aug.    8,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

FreoL 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.    0,1907 
do 

Fraa. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.  10,1907 
Aug.^  12, 1007 
Aug.  13,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do f. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do  

Free. 

Do 

Aug.  14.1907 
Aug.  15,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.  16,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.  17,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Fr«a. 

•Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fr«e. 

Do 

Aug.  22,1907 
Aug.  23,1907 
Aug.  24,1907 
Aug.  26,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Fr«e. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fr«a. 

Do 

Aug.  27,1907 
Aug.  20,1907 
Aug.  30,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Fr«a. 

Do 

Aug.  31,1907 
Sept.    2,1907 
...  .do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Sept.   3,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Fr«e. 

Do 

Sept.    4,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Sept.   5,1907 
Sept.   7,1907 
Sept.   0,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Five. 

Do 

do 

fSS: 

Do 

Sept  11,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Sept  13, 1907 
Sept  14,1907 
do 

Frve. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

00 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Sept  16,1907 
do 

Free. 

Qntbeo 

Wtm. 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC.  2868 

Importition$  qf  pulp  wood  at  Bangor.  Me.,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908— 

Continued. 


From— 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Qoantltr. 

Value. 

Duty. 

>7ai^  TlninKwick. ........... ......r.r...-r'r<-fi- 

Sept.  16, 1907 
Sept  17,1907 
do 

2837 

2378 
2381 
2382 
2410 
2S01 
2543 
2615 
2680 
2681 
2707 
2700 
2761 
2762 
2793 
2842 
2843 
2007 
2938 
2978 
3022 
3023 
3055 
3360 
3370 
3397 
3630 
3631 
3675 
3725 
3911 
3912 
4116 
4328 
4320 
4442 
4513 
4682 
4683 
4G07 
4774 
4775 
5142 
5284 
5408 
5495 
5644 
5704 
5744 
5886 
5887 
6048 
6170 
6270 
6271 
6293 
6648 
6822 
6843 
6881 
6882 
6883 
7056 
7070 
7180 
7181 
7209 
7210 
7248 
7258 
7322 
7355 
7356 
7432 
7433 
7436 
7443 
7608 

CordM. 
48 
» 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
40 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
11 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
11 
12 
20 
20 
12 
11 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
20 
11 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8102.00 

aaoo 
4a  00 
4a  00 
saoo 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 

3&00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
3a  00 
4a  00 
leaoo 
4a  00 

40.00 

4a  00 

40.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
3a  00 

36.00 

4a  00 
eaoo 

40.00 
40.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
3a  00 
2a  00 
4a  00 
3a  00 
3a  00 
aaoo 
4a  00 
aaoo 
3a  00 

80.00 

4a  00 

4100 

4a  00 
eaoo 
eaoo 

48.00 
44.00 

4a  00 

48  00 

aaoo 
3a  00 

40.00 

4a  00 

89.00 

3a  00 

80.00 
«.00 
00.00 

saoo 
4a  00 
4a  00 

35.00 
33.00 
120.00 

3a  00 
4a  00 

88.00 
80.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

35.00 

4a  00 

Free. 

Do 

Do           

Fna. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do           

Sept  18,1907 
Sept  21,1907 
Bept  23,1907 
Sept  25,1907 
Sept  27,1907 
do 

Free 

Do 

Free 

Do        

Free 

Do 

Free 

Do        

Free 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Sept  28,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do    - 

Free. 

Do 

Sept  30,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do      

Free 

Do 

Oct     1,1907 
Oct.     2,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do           

Free 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Oct.     4,1907 
Oct     5,1907 
Oct.     7,1907 
Oct     8,1907 
.....do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do    

Free. 

Do 

Fre& 

Do 

Oct     9,1907 
Oct.    18,1907 
do 

Fre& 

/  Do :::::::::!:::::::!!!:;:.!:: 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do                

do 

Free! 

Do  

Oct   24,1907 
do 

Free. 

Ouebeo               

Free. 

Now  Brtmswiblf .  .r.--, 

Oct.   25,1907 
Oct   26,1907 
Oct.   30,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do      

Free. 

Qaebeo 

Free. 

Do        

Free. 

Vv  Brun»wict. . t - 

Nov.    4,1907 
Nov.    8,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do  

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Nov.  11,1907 
Nov.  12,1907 
Nov.  13,1907 
do 

Free. 

Qnebeo 

Free. 

JHow  Brunswlok. ..-r........... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do *. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Nov.  16,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Nov.  23,1907 
Nov.  26,1907 
Nov.  28,1907 
Nov.  30,1907 
Dec.     4,1907 
Dec.     5,1907 
Dec.     6,1907 
Dec.     9,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do      

Dec.  11,1907 
Dec.  14,1907 
Dec.  16,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

lYee. 

Do 

Free* 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Dec.  21,1907 
Dec.  23,1907 
Dec.  24,1907 
Dec.  25,1907 
do 

FrwL 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

FreA. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Deo.  27,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Dec.  30,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Dec.  31,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do •. 

Jan.     1,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.     2,1906 
Jan.     3,1908 
do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free: 

JSfow  Brtinsii'lok. 

Free 

Do 

Jan.     6,1906 
do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

K«w  Bn*llflvte1r. 

do 

Free. 

Qoobeo 

Jan.    8,1906 

Frae. 

2854  WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 

ImportatUms  of  pulp  wood  at  Bangor,  Me.yjrom  Janucary  1,  1907,  to  Junt  1,  1908 — 

Continued. 


From,— 

Date. 

Entry 
No.' 

QflMkUty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

N6W  "RriTngxytelg-  .^ ^-, 

Jan.    8,1008 
Jan.     0,1006 
do 

7600 
7660 

7714 
7775 
7825 
7930 
7952 
8101 
8102 
8167 
8173 
8174 
8261 
8239 
8300 
8310 
8387 
8388 
8390 
8483 
8484 
8003 
8604 
8618 
8619 
8620 
8621 
8622 
8636 
8712 
8807 
8808 
8870 
8871 
8872 
8873 
8990 
8901 
8992 
8993 
9082 
0063 
0084 
0086 
0002 
0093 
0004 
0006 
0006 
0007 
0098 
9234 
0320 
0330 
0331 
0302 
0304 
0306 
0426 
0426 
0433 
0434 
0550 
0563 
0554 
0556 
0618 
0674 
0676 
0676 
0677 
0678 
0811 
0812 
0813 
0814 
0815 
9816 
9817 
0818 

Oordi. 
13 
16 
20 
11 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
11 
16 
30 
10 
11 
11 
12 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
30 
50 
40 
30 
20 
30 
13 
11 
13 
12 
12 
11 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
13 
13 
10 
10 
U 
16 
13 
13 
10 
11 
12 
16 
11 
11 
83 
10 
10 
10 
13 
16 
12 
80 
10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
16 
12 
12 
36 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 
12 

faaoo 
6a  00 
loaoo 

44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
36.00 
4a  00 
44.00 

6a  00 

180.00 

4a  00 

44.00 
44.00 
48.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

40.00 
33.00 
30.00 

4a  00 

180.00 

3oaoo 

24a  00 

18a  00 

120.00 

16a  00 

62.00 
44.00 
62.00 

3a  00 
saoo 

33.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

4&00 

4a  00 

40.00 

saoo 

62L00 
62.00 
30.00 

saoo 

33.00 
4&00 
62.00 
62.00 

•   4aoo 

44.00 
48  00 
60.00 
44.00 
44.00 
132.00 

4a  00 

40.00 
80.00 
62.00 
46.00 

saoo 
16a  00 
4a  00 

4100 
44.00 
44.00 
38.00 
45.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 

144.00 
40.00 
40.00 

saoo 

30.00 

4a  00 

20.00 
so.  00 

4a  00 

Tn^ 

Do           

Free. 

Oofibeo 

Free. 

Now  Bnmswifiir  ,...,--,. 

Jan.    10,1908 
Jan.    11,100s 
Jan.    13,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do     

Free. 

Do                      

Free. 

Do      

Jan.    16,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do                           

Free. 

QuelMxs          

Jan.    ie,100S 
do 

Frea. 

Nfiw  Brunswick.         .. 

Free. 

Do        

do 

Free. 

Do                        

do 

Free. 

Quebec      

Jan.   17,1908 
Jan.    18,1906 
do 

Free. 

New  Bninswlck          

Free. 

Do     

Free. 

Do           

Jan.   20,1908 
do 

Free. 

QQel>eo 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Jan.   21,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do                

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    22,1006 
do 

Free. 

Qaebco      

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do      

do 

Free. 

Do                   

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do                   

do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick, 

Jan.    23,1908 
Jan.    24,1908 
Jan.    25,1008 
do 

Ffte. 

Do                

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do          

Free. 

Do 

Jan.    27,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do      

Ftrea. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Oaebec 

do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

Jan.    28,1008 
do 

Free. 

Do             

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

QuebfC 

do 

Free. 

i5(ew  Brunswick 

Jan.    30,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do             

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

I>o  

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do  

do 

Free. 

Do                               

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do                  

do 

Fr«e. 

Qnebiw. .  „  , . .  ^ , ,  - , 

do 

Free. 

Do    

do 

Free. 

New  Bmns'^'lck                  ....................... 

Feb.     3, 1908 
Feb.     4, 1908 
do 

Free. 

Do     

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.     6, 1908 
do 

Free. 

Quebec. 

Free. 

Do                  

do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

Feb.     6,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.     8,1008 
do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

New  Brunswick ..^^ ^ 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fr». 

Do 

Feb.   10,1008 
do 

Free. 

Quebec    

Free. 

l5ew  Brunswick 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Freaw 

Do  

do 

Fiea. 

Quebec 

Feb.   12,1908 
do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

Fiea. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fraau 
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Impcrtatiofu  of  jndp  wood  at  Banffor,  Me,,  from  January  1^  1907,  to  June  1,  1908^ 

Continued. 


From — 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

• 
Nnr  Bfuiifwlck 

Feb.  12,1908 
do 

9819 
9820 
9S37 
9639 
9960 
9961 
9962 
9963 
9964 
9965 
9966 
9967 
9968 
9969 
0970 
10017 
10096 
10110 
10111 
10112 
10113 
10114 
10177 
10178 
10260 
10285 
10286 
10287 
10288 
10310 
10311 
10324 
10325 
10326 
10327 
10328 
10329 
10411 
10412 
10427 
10428 
10429 
10430 
10438 
10446 
10447 
10448 
10449 
10450 
10451 
10452 
10453 
10454 
10455 
10492 
10493 
10494 
10495 
10496 
10505 
10506 
10564 
10565 
10566 
10567 
10599 
10600 
10604 
10607 
10641 
10642 
10674 
10675 
10676 
10677 
10678 
10679 
10680 
10681 
10683 

Cwdt. 
12 
12 
'     36 
10 
10 
11 
11 
10 
10 
12 
11 
10 
11 
12 
11 
10 
14 
10 
10 
11 
45 
36 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
65 
12 
10 
16 
18 
13 
11 
13 
11 
11 
13 
9 
11 
11 
12 
11 
10 
48 
12 
16 
13 
10 
16 
12 
12 
13 
11 
14 
10 
10 
12 
13 
10 
10 
U 
16 
12 
12 
13 
11 
10 
48 
18 
15 
12 
10 
11 
12 
15 
12 
14 
16 
11 

$48.00 
36.00 

144.00 
20.00 
38.00 
44.00 
44.00 
33.00 
40.00 
30.00 
44.00 
30.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
30.00 
56.00 
40.00 
30.00 
33.00 

180.00 

144.00 
36.00 
36.00 
40.00 
36.00 
36.00 

220.00 
36.00 
30.00 
48.00 
39.00 
36.00 
33.00 
62.00 
44.00 
44.00 
3a  00 
37.00 
33.00 
3a  00 

4a  00 

44.00 
33.00 
144.00 
36.00 
45.00 
36.00 
40.00 
4&00 
36.00 
48.00 
39.00 
44.00 
42.00 
30.00 
40.00 

saoo 

39.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 

44.00 
4&00 
36.00 
38.00 
39.00 
4400 
60.00 
22a  00 
64.00 
46.00 

saoo 

30.00 
33.00 

saoo 

46.00 

saoo 

42.00 

4a  00 

44.00 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  13,1908 
do 

Fx«e. 

Do 

Free. 

Do        

Feb.  14,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do        

do 

Free. 

Quebec 

do 

Free. 

MAv  BrunsWllclc - 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Da       

do 

Free. 

Do m 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do     

do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.    15.1908 
Feb.  17.1008 
do 

Free. 

Do      

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do    

Feb.   18,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  19,1908 
Feb.  20,1908 

do :.. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do  

do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  21,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  22,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do  

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  24,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do           .  .          .           

do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  25,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do.   ...                      

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

^^ree. 

I>o 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do     

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  26,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

Feb.  27,1908 
do 

Free 

Do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do!::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Feb.  28,1908 
do 

Free 

Do 

Free 

do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free 

New  Brunswick 

Feb.  29,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

liar.    2,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

dS  ;::;;::..:.;.:::.::.:..:.::.:.: 

do 

Free. 
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From — 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Doty. 

Nftw  Tlmn««rin1r                          

liar.    2,1006 
do 

10683 
10691 
10692 
10693 
10694 
10706 
10709 
10727 
10728 
10733 
10734 

lRs7 

loz-a 

10778 
10779 
10799 
10801 
10822 
10823 
10649 
108.50 
10851 
10652 
10878 
10877 
10878 
10679 
10894 
10895 
10896 
10912 
10937 
10938 
10957 
10938 
10977 
10978 
10979 
10980 
11006 
11007 
11008 
11009 
11016 
11024 
11025 
11026 
11027 
11028 
11039 

nr>40 

11041 
11042 
11043 
11044 
11068 
11069 
11081 
11082 
11063 
11094 
11095 
11096 
11097 
11096 
11099 
11100 
11120 
11121 
11122 
11123 
11124 
11134 
11153 
11164 
11166 
11166 
11167 
11168 
11168 
U160 

Cerdf. 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
18 
10 
12 
45 
36 
27 
12 
10 
12 
16 
11 
11 
11 
16 
11 
11 
11 
11 
20 
20 
30 
60 
11 
11 
11 
11 
15 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
14 

}} 

30 
20 
20 
20 
20 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
U 
80 
20 
20 
10 
40 
80 
U 
U 

• 
844.00 
36.00 
36.00 
86.00 
86.00 
42.00 
64.00 
8a  00 
36.00 
270.00 
216.00 
162.00 
86.00 
3a  00 
86.00 
4&00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
4&00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 
120.00 
120.00 
18a  00 
800.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
60.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
44.00 
83.00 
6^00 
83.00 
33.00 
18a  00 
12a  00 
12a  00 
120.00 
120.00 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
48.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
86.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
83.00 
18a  00 

uaoD 
12a  00 

soaoo 

Tn^ 

Do 

Fim 

I>o            .              

do 

Fras. 

Do 

do 

Fna. 

Do 

do 

Ftae. 

Do 

Mar.    8,1906 
do 

FnaL 

Do        

Ftae. 

Do 

Mar.    4,1908 
do 

FnaL 

Do    

Pieeu 

Quebec 

Mar.^  3,1908 
do 

Fne. 

'^    Do  

mm. 

Do                            

do 

Frae. 

v«w  Bninswiok ,,,--^.-,-^^,.. 

Mar.    6,1906 
do 

F^teeu 

Do             

Free. 

Do 

Mar.    6,1908 
do 

Frae. 

Do             

Free. 

Quebec 

Mar.    7,1908 
do 

Free. 

NAW  Rnin«w1p1r       

Free. 

Mar.    0,1906 
do 

Fne. 

N«w  Brunswick    ,,,.-.., t-t-t 

Frae. 

Do 

do 

Pneu 

Do  

do 

Fne. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do          

do 

Free. 

Quebec • 

Mar.   10,1908 
do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick  .,„.,..,„,---,--.,-,--, 

Free. 

Do                   

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fne. 

Do 

Mar.  11,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  12,1906 
Mar.  13,1906 
do 

Free. 

Quebec          

Free. 

"Sfw  Brunswick - 

Free. 

Do        

Mar.  14,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.   16,1906 
do 

Fne. 

Do 

Fne. 

Do 

do 

Fne. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Mar.   17,1906 
do 

Frae. 

New  Brunswick ,..,-.-,-,,.^.,.^ ,, 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fne. 

Do 

do 

Frae. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Quebec 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do«> 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fne. 

New  Bninswl^k . . t  ..,...,  r .,  r  - ,..  t  ,,, , 

Mar.  18,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do....... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Fna 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  20,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  21,1906 
do 

Frea 

Do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Mar.  23,1906 
do 

S!5^ 
Frea 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

....  do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Quebec 

Do 

Mar.  24,1906 
do 

Frea 
Frea 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

Mar.  25,1908 
do 

Frea 

Do 

Fraa 

Do 

do 

Fna 

Do 

•••..QO.  ••••.. 

IkM. 
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ImportaUont  of  pulp  wood  ai  Bangor.  Me.  ^  from  January  1, 1907^  to  June  1, 1908- 

Continued. 


rrom:— 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

liar.  38»1906 
do 

11170 
11171 
11173 
11173 
11189 
11190 
11191 
11193 
11193 
11194 
11203 
11304 
11213 
11214 
11215 
11233 
11245 
11248 
11347 
11248 
11240 
11250 
11277 
11278 
11279 
11280 
11296 
11299 
11300 
11301 
11302 
11303 
11311 
11312 
11318 
11314 
11348 
11349 
11350 
11351 
11352 
11353 
11354 
IISSO 
11381 
11382 
11383 
11384 
11400 
11401 
11403 
11403 
11404 
11420 
11421 
11422 
11423 
11424 
11425 
11439 
11440 
11441 
11442 
11460 
11461 
11462 
11463 
11495 
11496 
11497 
11498 
11523 
11524 
11525 
11526 
11527 
11531 
11563 
11564 
11565 
11566 
11567 

Conlt. 
11 
.11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
U 
11 
20 
SO 
30 
30 

ao 

20 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
36 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
30 
40 
30 
30 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

833.00 

aaoo 

83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
44.00 
33.00 
33.00 
30.00 
33.00 
33.00 
44.00 
30.00 
33.00 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
48.00 
83.00 
33.00 
130.00 
18a  00 
130.00 
120.00 

18a  00 
13a  00 

33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
35.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
44.00 
44.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
35.00 
44.00 
44  00 

Free. 

Do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Fiea 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  a0,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Fre& 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Freei 

Qaebec 

Mar.  27,1908 
do 

Frea 

Now  Brunswick. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Freai 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  as,  1906 
do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

New  Brunswidc 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fieei 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

..  ..do 

Frea 

Do 

Mar.  31,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Freei 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Quebec^ 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do  ... 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do  .     ... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

Apr.    1, 1906 
do 

Free 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do  

do 

Free. 
Free. 
Free 

Do 

Apr.     3, 1906 
do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

...    do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free 

qaebec 

Apr.     4, 1906 
do 

Free. 
Free 

Now  Brunswick 

Do 

...    do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free. 
Fxee. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Do 

do 

Do 

Apr.     6, 1908 
....  do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Quebec 

do 

Do 

do 

New  Brunswick 

do. 

144  00     'Vtoa 

Do 

do 

45.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
44.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 
38.00 
120.00 
34a  00 
120.00 
180.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
44.00 
39.00 
44.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free 

Do 

do 

Do 

.  .    do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Apr.    7, 1908 
...    do.. 

Do \ ! 

Quebec 

do 

Free 

New  Brunswick 

.  .  do 

Free 

Do 

Apr.    8,1906 
do    . 

Free. 
Free 

Do 

Do 

do 

Free. 
Free. 
Free 

Do 

do 

Quebec 

Apr.    9, 1908 
do 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free.. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free 

New  Brunswick 

Apr.  10,1906 
do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Quebeo 

do 

Free. 
Free 

fflpfm  T)niTi<fvir>V , ,  .     . 

do 

Qoebeo 

Apr.  11,1908 
..  .do..     . 

Free. 
Free 

New  Brunswick 

Do " 

do 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Do 

.  .  .do     ... 

Do 

do 

S868 
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From— 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

New  Bruiittwick ............Tr 

Apr.  11,1906 
do 

1U68 
11569 
11601 
11602 
11603 
11604 
11615 
11627 
11646 
11647 
11705 
11706 
11707 
11708 
11709 
11714 
11753 
WlWi 
11761 
11762 
11810 
11811 
11812 
11813 
11814 
11865 
11866 
11867 
11937 
11938 
11979 
12051 
12072 
12084 
12065 
12149 
12150 
12192 
12228 
12243 
12262 
12263 
12273 
12354 
12379 
12380 
12495 
12557 
12596 
12599 
12600 
12659 
12699 
12711 
12712 
12713 
12769 
12801 
12802 
12803 
12912 
12944 
12945 
12946 
12947 
12948 
12977 
12981 
12982 

Cord9. 
12 
12 
11 
11 
U 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
11 
12 
11 
11 
12 
44 
11 
U 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

u 
11 

12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
12 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 

148.00 
48.00 
n.00 
83.00 
83.00 
88.00 
44.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.00 
33.00 
33.00 
48.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.00 
33.00 
40.00 
35.00 
40.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
48.00 
33.00 
48.00 
33.00 
83.00 
48.00 

132.00 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
44.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
44.00 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
86.00 
33.00 
83.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

8100 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 

33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 

4a  00 

72.00 
72.00 
73.00 
72.00 
73.00 

Fne. 

Do        .               «          

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  13,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do     ...                       

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do      

do 

Free. 

Quebec 

do 

Fne. 

l^ew  Briinswick . .           . .  .  • . ,,.,.,-,  ^ . 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  14,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.   16,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do..  ..                      

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  17,1908 
do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

Apr.  20,1906 
do 

Five. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  21,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  23,1906 
do  . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  24,1908 
Apr.  27,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.  .do 

Free 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  29,1908 
do 

FT«e 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  30,1908 
May     1,1908 
May     2,1908 
do 

Free 

Quebec 

Free. 

New  Brjjiswick 

Free 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

Free 

Do 

May     4,1906 

May     6,1906 

May     7,1906 

.do  .. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

May  12,1906 
May   14,1906 
May  15,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

FiM 

Do 

...  do... 

Free. 

Do 

May  18,1906 
May  19,1908 
May  20,1906 
do 

Fi«s. 

Quebec 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Fr««. 

New  BruiMwirk 

do 

Free. 

Quebec 

May  21.1908 
May  22,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Freew 

Do 

Free. 

New  Brunswick * 

.Do 

do 

May  27,1908 
May  28,1908 
do 

Free. 
Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Pr^ 

Quebec 

....do 

Free. 

ESi. :.:..;..::;....:.::::::::::.:::::::;:: : 

do.     . 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May  29,1908 
...  .do 

Ftee. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.do 

F^Ww 

Total 

14,  .562 

.56,233.00 

The  following:  tables  were  compiled  by  the  committee  from  the 
foregoing  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  were  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  various  ports. 
In  reducing  pounds  to  tons^  1,000  pounds  or  more  were  considered  m  1 
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ton  (2,000  pounds)  and  quantities  under  1,000  pounds  were  disregarded. 
The  results,  therefore,  are  only  approximately  accurate,  but  they 
present  a  fair  r6sum6  of  a  mass  of  figures  concerning  the  importation 
of  wood  pulps  and  printing  papers  into  the  United  States  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 

ImportatioTU  from  Canada  into  the  United  JStatea  from  Jamwry  1,  1907,  to  January  1, 

1908, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Ground  wobd  pulp 

Tons. 

138,660 
£0,850 
13,362 

$1,910,624.60 

1,836,809.02 

473,04181 

Cii«Tn<Cfrl  pulp,  unM«K!!lhed , .    .  .... 

Printing  lUpfif.. .    ... 

PRINTING  PAPER. 
[Aooordlng  to  value  per  pound.] 

Quantity. 

Value. 

3  oents  and  under '. . . 

Tom. 

13,248 

82 

32 

2 

•467,948.81 

d,S24.00 

1,663.00 

19.00 

2  cents  to  2|  cents 

2}  oents  to  3  cents 

4  cents  to  5  cents 

' 

Total 

13,362 

473,044.81 

No  bleached  chemical  wood  pulp  was  imported. 

Jmportalians  froim  Canada  to  the  United  Stales  for  fcoe  months  ^  January  1,  1908,  to 

June  i,  1908, 


Ground  wood  pulp 

Cbemica]  pulp,  unbleached. 
Printing  paper 


Value. 


1512,832.88 
414,258.38 
237,015i00 


a  All  printing  paper  imported  valued  at  2  cents  per  pound  or  less,  except  17  tons  valued  at  above  2  centi 
and  less  than  2\  oents,  amounting  to  9846. 

No  bleached  chemical  wood  pulp  was  imported. 
European  importations  to  the  United  States  from  January  1,  1907,  to  January  1,  1908. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Ground  wood  pulp 

Chemical  pulp,  unbleached . 

Chemical  pulp,  bleached 

Filter  masse 

Printing  paper 


Tont. 

12,202 
49,037 
37,389 
134 
a  1,616 


1430,900 

1,769,415 

1,876,911 

24,400 

a240,666 


a  13  tons  from  Japan  valued  at  $4,392. 
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European  importatiioru  to  the  United  Statee/rom  January  1,  1907,  to  January  1,  1908 — 

Continued. 

PEINTINa  PAPER, 
f  Aooording  to  Talue  per  pound.] 


Quantity. 

Value. 

2)  cents  to  3  cents 

Tons. 

63 

79 

54 

1,880 

f2,«70 

6,782 

4,778 

226,465 

S'cents  to  4  cents 

4  cents  to  5  cents ....• 

5  cents  and  over r ,  , 

Total 

1,515 

240,666 

/ 

European  importatione  to  the 


United  States  from  January  1,  1907,  to  January  J,  1908, 
by  countries  of  origin. 

[Tons  of  2,000  poonds.] 


Countriet. 

Oround 
wood  pulp. 

Chemical 
unDlefiched. 

Chemfcal 

Filter 
masse. 

Pilnttnc 
paper. 

Aostrla^Hungary 

1,808 
21,251 

6,204 
16,861 

2,023 

5,252 
8,472 
17,618 
1,926 
4,022 

327 

Qennany .* 

8,609 
1,225 
5,500 

107 

554 

Norway , 

Sweden 

Russia 

European  importations  to  the  United  States  for  five  months,  January  1, 1908,  to  Juru  1, 

1908. 


Oround  wood  pulp 

Chemical  pulp,  unblear^wl . 

Chemical  pulp,  bleached 

Filter  masse 

Printing  paper 


Value. 


1131,124 

546,267 

661,008 

1,406 

66,218 


PRINTING  PAPER. 
[According  to  value  per  pound.] 


Value. 


2 cents  to  2^  cents. 
Scents  to  4 cents.. 
4 cents  to  Scents.. 
5 cents  and  over... 


1634 

4,893 

887 

60,304 


Total. 


66,218 


European  importations  to  the  United  States  for  five  months,  January  1,  1908,  to  Juru  1, 

1908 ^  by  countries  of  origin. 


Countries. 

Ground 
wood  pulp. 

Chemical 
onlSMc^ed. 

Chemical 

FUter 
masse. 

Printing 
paper. 

Austria-Hungary 

Tofu. 
521 
999 

809 
1,178 

Tom. 

114 
6,853 
4,694 
3,240 

749 

TOfM. 

851 
4,110 
3,082 
3,545 

064 

Tom. 

row. 

113 

Germany 

39 

145 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Other  countries  that  imported  various  kinds  of  pulp  and  printinf" 

faper  are:  England,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  ^Netherlands,  and 
taly.     The  amount  of  printing  paper  imported  from  these  countries 
combinedi  during  the  seventeen  months,  was  810  tons. 
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West  Hotel, 
Minneapolis^  Minn.^  October  14^  1908 — 10  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  J.  EUNE,  OF  UINNEAF0LI8. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Kline.  F.  J.  Kline. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  ? 

Mr.  KxiNE.  Logger  and  lumberman.    Superintendent  of  logging. 

The  Chairman.  Connected  with  whom? 

Mr.  Kline.  T.  B.  Walker. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  in  your  own  way  something  in 
regard  to  the  forestry  conditions  and  the  quantity  of  forests  of  Minne- 
sota, especially  as  to  the  spruce  forests? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  have  been  traveling  through  that  country  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years.    You  mean  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  spruce? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  spruce 
forests  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  anything  in  re- 
gard to  the  exact  quantity  of  spruce,  or  an  estimate  of  it,  because  I 
have  never  paid  so  much  attention  to  that.  But  I  have  been  over 
the  country  and  observed  and  noticed  spruce  all  through  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  spruce  usually  grow  here,  by  itself 
or  intermingled  with  other  trees? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  is  intermingled  with  other  trees.  I  don't  know  as 
I  have  ever  seen  any  large  spruce  swamps  in  Minnesota.  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  been  on  much  land  but  what  there  was  some 
spruce  on  it,  unless  it  is  around  close  to  the  lake  shores  or  bodies  of 
water.  You  don't  see  much  spruce  there.  When  you  get  back  where 
there  is  a  thick  growth  of  timber  you  find  scattered  through  that 
more  or  less  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  What  grows  in  the  swamps  up  here,  tamarack? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes;  the  swamps  are  tamarack  and  cedar,  but  in  that 
there  is  always  scattered  spruce,  whether  it  is  a  cedar  swamp  or  a 
tamarack  swamp,  and  take  it  in  these  open  bogs  you  find  islands 
where  there  is  considerable  sprucel 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  there  are  no  very 
extensive  tracts  of  almost  pure  spruce? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  an  ordinary  Minnesota  forest,  what  proportion 
of  the  trees  would  be  spruce  ?    Have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  ior  me  to  answer  at  once. 
I  would  have  to  think  that  over  a  little.     You  go  up  almost  any 
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stream,  whenever  there  is  any  thick  growth  of  any  small  timber  you 
will  find  spruce  in  there,  running  from  4  inches  to  7  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  spruce  that  I  have  seen  in  Minnesota  is  all  small.  We  do 
not  have  any  logging  spruce  unless  it  is  some  of  the  butts.  The  bal- 
ance is  generally  too  small  for  logs.  I  have  not  paid  so  much  atten- 
tion to  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  generally,  then,  is  not  of  sufficient  size 
for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir.  They  get  a  good  many  spruce  logs,  too.  As 
a  rule,  if  you  do  get  logs,  they  are  very  small  logs  and  letter  be  cut 
into  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  other  trees  grow  large  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  You  can  go  up  on  ridges  along  where  there  are  large 
tracts  of  scattered  white  pine  and  findbirch  in  there,  and  you  will  find 
scattered  spruce  there,  and  that  spruce  is  large;  that  is,  it  will  be, 
say,  from  8  to  12  and  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt.  You  may 
ffet  a  couple  of  logs  out  of  that  and  the  balance  of  it  is  too  small  for 
Jogs  and  it  is  a  little  rough,  too.  Then  you  get  down  on  the  lower 
swamps  where  the  undergrowth  is  smaller,  there  you  will  find  a  good 
deal  of  scattered  spruce,  out  it  is  small. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  age  of  small  spruce? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  It  has  been  growing  there  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  very  long? 

Mr.  KJLiNE.  No ;  thirty-five  years  is  all.  I  have  made  a  good  many 
trips  up  into  the  Rum  River  country  near  Mille  Lacs.  There  was 
considerable  spruce  in  through  there  which  has  been  cut.  Then  when 
we  went  up  toward  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  running  east 
and  west  the  spruce  was  not  quite  as  thick.  Starting  then  from 
Brainerd  and  going  north  toward  a  line  that  would  run  south  of 
Leech  Lakes,  there  was  considerable  Norway  and  black  pine,  but  still 
we  got  a  good  deal  of  spruce.  I  never  considered  that  we  got  into  the 
spruce  country  until  we  got  up  on  a  line  running  by  Bemidji  Lake. 
When  you  get  north  of  Bemidji  Lake  and  take  a  line  east  and  west, 
there  is  where  you  commence  to  get  into  more  spruce  than  you  have 
south  of  there.    That  has  been  my  observation. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider,  then,  that  the  spruce  forests  of  Min- 
nesota would  be  north  of  that  east  and  west  line? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir.  The  farther  north  j;ou  go  until  you  get  up 
toward  Rainy  Lake,  the  thicker  the  spruce  is.  Take  it  on  the  Big 
Fork  and  through  that  country,  I  have  seen  a  good  many  forties  that 
had  a  good  deal  of  spruce  on  them,  pretty  well  covered  with  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  'NATien  you  say  a  cood  deal  of  spruce,  can  you  give 
us  any  idea  of  the  quantity  it  would  run  by  any  form  of  measure- 
ment in  your  mind  either  as  to  the  number  of  trees  or  the  board 
measurement? 

Mr.  Kline.  We  have  estimated  a  good  deal  of  land  where  it  runs 
from  100  up  to  400  cords  to  the  40  oi  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  cords,  do  you  mean  cords  of 
pulp  wood? 

Mr,  Kline.  Yes,  sir.  I  mean  cords  of  pulp  wood.  In  estimating 
timber  now  davs  we  estimate  everything  there  is  on  the  land — cedar 
poles,  tamarack,  and  eveiything  we  have  got.    I  should  judge  that 
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the  spruce  through  the  country  would  not  run  over  a  cord  and  a  half 
or  two  and  a  half  cords  to  the  acre — about  a  cord  and  half  to  two 
cords. 

The  Chairmak.  Is  most  of  the  spruce  pulp  that  is  cut  up  there 
cut  in  connection  with  the  cutting  of  telegraph  poles  and  ties? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes;  most  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  cut  a  piece  clean,  taking  out  the  cedar 
for  telegraph  poles? 

Mr.  Kline.  That  is  getting  to  be  the  practice  a  good  deal  now. 
Some  of  these  firms  wiU  buy  a  tract  of  land,  and  when  they  cut  it 
they  cut  it  for  the  market  to  get  everything  there  is  on  it.  Thev  will 
have  cedar  poles  and  cedar  posts  and  some  scattering  logs  ancf  pulp 
wood,  and  whatever  there  is  on  the  land  they  cut,  and  cut  it  to  sell. 
Years  ago,  when  a  man  went  in  to  cut  cedar,  he  contracted  first  as 
to  what  he  wanted.  If  he  wanted  a  lot  of  cedar,  he  would  go  and 
cut  it  and  leave  the  spruce  and  tamarack,  but  the  firms  are  changing 
something  in  that  respect ;  there  are  so  many  yards  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  use  the  tamarack  for? 

Mr.  Kline.  Principally  for  ties.  And  they  cut  logs.  The  saw- 
mills, where  they  can  haul  logs  right  to  the  mill,  cut  tamarack,  and 
also  cut  tamarack  along  the  streams  and  deliver  it  down  in  the  booms 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  tamarack  grow  large? 

Mr.  Ivline.  No;  it  does  not  grow  very  large.  Tamarack  grows 
from  8  to  12  inches  at  the  butt. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  spruce  is  not 
larger  up  there  ? 

Air.  Kline.  It  is  not  a  spruce  country  like  they  have  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  that  this  was  a  spruce  country. 

Mr.  Kline.  I  mean  for  logging.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  birch 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  why  we  do  not  produce  the  same  kind 
of  birch  in  this  country  that  they  do  in  Wisconsin.  The  big  yellow 
birch  don't  grow. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion  Minnesota  is  not  as  good  a  soil 
and  climate  combined  for  the  production  of  spruce  forests  as  Wis- 
consin ? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know  except  what 
they  tell  me.  I  have  never  been  in  Wisconsin.  They  tell  me  that 
there  has  been  lots  of  spruce  and  hemlock  taken  out  of  there.  That  is 
all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  tell  you  that  they  have  mighty  little  spruce 
in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kline.  I  only  know  what  loggers  and  others  have  told  about 
that.  Take  our  tamarack  in  this  country  right  up  to  Deer  River 
there,  where  they  have  cut  perhaps  half  a  million  tamarack  ties.  I 
think  10  or  15  per  cent  of  those  ties  are  so  small  that  the  railroad 
company  won't  take  them.  They  can  not  get  a  6-inch  face  on  them. 
I  have  been  there  recently  and  bought  a  lot. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  Wisconsin,  when  the  committee  was 
there  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  they  have  at  all  of  the  mills  a  very  large 
Fupply  of  spruce  wood  on  hand,  most  of  which  has  come  from  north- 
ern Minnesota  and  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  extremely  small, 
and  practically  not  any  of  it  was  of  large  size.    They  told  us  that 
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that  was  cut  in  the  main  where  they  were  cutting  cedar  poles  and 
tamarack  ties. 

Mr.  Kline.  That  is  the  way  they  are  doing  now. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  get  out  any  pulp  wood  yourself,  your 
people? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  people  engaged  in  the  lumber  business! 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Kline.  Cutting  logs ;  manufacturing  them  into  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Just  making  lumber? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what? 

Mr.  Kline.  Norway  and  white  pine  and  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  spruce? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir;  and  birch. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  spruce  do  you  use?  Do  you  cut  much 
spruce  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  We  are  cutting  east  of  Park  Kapids  and  west  of 
Leech  Lake  and  extending  over  toward  Lake  Itasca.  I  never  fibred 
out  the  percentage,  but  there  is  spruce  on  about  all  of  that  land.  It 
would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  how  much  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  small  spruce? 

Mr.  Kline.  Cut  it  down  to  6  inches  and  haul  it  to  the  milL     . 

The  Chairman.  Cut  it  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  into  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  it  clean,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Kline.  We  cut  it  clean. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  In  some  cases  they  own  the  land,  and  in  some  cases 
own  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  any  distinction  as  to  cutting  it  clean 
between  the  land  that  they  own  and  the  land  that  they  buy  the  stump- 
age  on  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  one  in  Minnesota  out- 
side of  the  State  adopts  the  practice  of  cutting  only  the  mature  tim- 
ber? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  do  not  know  what  the  custom  is  outside  of  the  people 
that  I  am  working  for.  It  depends  on  their  contracts,  I  suppose,  a 
good  deal.  Some  of  the  old  contracts  that  these  lumbermen  have  with 
timber  owners  were  for  the  pine  timber  standing  on  the  land.  Thev 
were  made  years  ago.  The  contracts  that  are  made  now  are  for  all 
the  timber  on  the  land,  and  they  cut  everything,  as  far  as  they  can, 
into  logs. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  East  in  some  places,  now,  where  the  land 
is  owned  by  the  paper  mills  or  those  interested  in  them,  they  do  not 
cut  young  spruce  wood  under  12  and  14  inches.  If  they  adopted 
that  practice  here,  they  would  not  cut  much  spruce  wood,  I  taxe  it 
from  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kline.  No;  they  would  not  cut  much  spruce. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  these  small  spruce  trees  voung  trees? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  would  not  judge  them  to  be.  I  nave  never  figured  on 
the  age.  I  suppose  it  averages  up  probably  with  other  timber  of 
about  the  same  size.    Just  how  old  it  is,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  age  of 
those  trees,  but  spruce  timber  of  that  size  ought  not  to  be  so  very  old. 
Was  it  just  as  big  thirty-five  years  ago  as  it  is  now?  In  other  words, 
do  these  spruce  trees  under  sucK  conditions  as  you  describe  reach 
their  maturity  at  the  size  of  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter? 

Mr.  BIline.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  think  they  grow  the  same  as 
any  other  trees. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  all  the  small  spruce  trees  would,  or 
a  fair  proportion  of  them  if  permitted  to  remain  there,  would  develop 
into  saw  logs  eventually  of  good  size? 

Mr.  Kline.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  say  they  would  not.  It 
is  a  matter  I  have  not  studied  into.  The  spruce  may  have  sprung  up 
and  started  to  grow  later  than  the  other  class  of  timber.  My  idea  is 
it  started  about  the  same  time  that  the  tamarack  did.  I  do  not  think 
it  j^ws  quite  as  fast  as  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  forests  up  there  started  to  grow 
within  the  last  fifty  years? 

Mr.  Kline.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  were  forests  there  a  good  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Kline.  I  suppose  there  were.  Long  before  fifty  years.  When 
we  started  to  explore  where  the  waters  commence  running  north,  we 
went  up  to  the  north  end  of  the  Bemidji  Lake,  and  there  are  portages 
there  over  into  the  lakes  where  the  waters  run  north.  When  we  got 
into  the  Red  Lake  country  or  got  into  the  country  that  is  tributary 
to  Rainy  River,  we  considered  we  got  into  a  good  deal  heavier  spruce 
country  than  we  had  been  in  south  of  there.  To  estimate  it  up,  I  did 
not  do  it 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  spruce  trees  large  up  in  the  Rainy  River 
country  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  any  very  large  trees  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  hemlock  in  northern  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  seeing  any  hemlock  in  Min- 
nesota.   I  might  have  run  onto  some. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  much  balsam  fir? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes;  we  have  some.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  a 
large  amount  of  it,  but  we  have  some  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  Just  scattered  through  the  forests? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes;  scattered  through  the  woods.  It  grows  just 
about  in  the  same  manner  that  spruce  does. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  much  cottonwood? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes;  we  have  some  cottonwood. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  that  for? 

Mr.  Kline.  Cut  it  into  logs  now.     Do  you  mean  basswood? 

The  Chairman.  No;  basswood  is  a  linden.     TUia  aTnericaruju 

Mr.  Kline.  I  had  in  mind  basswood.  Cottonwood  is  that  small, 
tall  stuff  with  light  bark. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  aspen,  this  small  stuff  that  they  call  poplar 
or  popple. 
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Mr.  Klike.  Does  it  grow  on  low  land,  this  cottonwood? 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  on  anj^  kind  of  land  pretty  nearly. 

Mr.  Kline.  I  don't  remember  seeing  much  of  that  kind,  if  I  under- 
stand you  right. 

The  Chairman.  Cottonwood  is  Populus  deltoides. 

Mr.  Kline.  A  number  of  years  ago  if  you  spoke  Latin  terins  to  ine 
I  would  have  known  something  alx)ut  it.  I  nave  not  seen  a  Latin 
book  for  forty  years,  so  you  will  haVe  to  speak  English. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  might  help  you  out  if  you  did  not 
identify  it  by  the  English  names. 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir.  When  I  went  to  school  I  had  to  learn  my 
prosody  in  Latin  down  at  Notre  Dame,  but  I  got  all  I  wanted  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  future  supply  of 
forest  trees  for  lumber  and  pulp-wood  purposes? 

Mr.  Kline.  No;  I  have  been  in  this  business  since  1871,  and  in 
about  1879  or  1880  the  people  of  this  town  thought  that  T.  B.  Walker, 
Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  and  the  Pillsburys,  and  two  or  three  other 
men  controlled  all  the  forests  in  Minnesota,  and  it  was  going  to  be 
cut  off  in  about  ten  years.  I  have  been  waiting  ever  since  tor  this 
timber  to  be  cut  off. 

The  Chairman.  Hasn't  it  been  largely  cut  off? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  has  been  largely  cut  off,  but  I  can  take  you  where 
they  have  been  cutting  clean  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  they  get  all 
the  way  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  every  year,  so  I  have  given 
it  up. 

Tne  Chairman.  Can  you  find  any  white-pine  forests  up  here! 

Mr.  Kline.  They  keep  cutting  it  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  take  it  to  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  They  are  bringing  it  down  into  the  booms  and  they  are 
sawing  it  up  at  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  get  it  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kline.  They  get  it  here.  They  are  sawing  at  Bemidji* 
There  are  two  big  mills  there.  They  are  sawing  at  International 
Falls  and  they  are  sawing  at  Duluth.  I  don't  know  where  they  are 
not  sawing  logs,  hardly.    They  keep  getting  it. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  it  worth? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  depends  on  whether  you  are  hard  up  nowadays.  I 
don't  know.  Logs  are  worth,  I  suppose,  about  $18  or  $20.  Some  of 
them  sell  for  a  good  deal  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  has  white-pine  lumber  sold  for  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  am  not  posted  in  the  lumber  business.  I  am  logging. 
I  don't  remember  what  it  has  sold  for. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  white  pine  left  in 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Judging  from  the  past,  I  should  think  that  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Kline.  There  is  timber  all  over  northern  Minnesota,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  gentlemen  are  going  to  show  us 
some  of  it. 

Mr.  Kline.  There  is  lots  of  timber  on  the  Big  Fork. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Norway  pine ;  is  there  a  good  deal  of 
that  here? 
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Mr.  Kline.  Yes.  Take  it  west  of  Leech  Lake  and  northwest,  there 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  Norway  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  forest  left  up  around  Leech  Lake 
except  that  which  is  on  Indian  reservations? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  up  there  a  few  years  ago  and  I  couldn't  see 
anv  then. 

Mr.  Kltne.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  You  go  between  Leech  Lake  and 
Little  Boy  and  there  is  timber  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  it  has  not  been  accessible,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Kline.  It  is  where  it  has  not  been  cut.  We  talked  of  cutting 
some  there  this  winter.     I  don't  know  as  we  will. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  cut  timber  up  here  it  is  cut  usually  in 
the  fall  and  winter,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  The  logging  nowadays  is  done  principally  on  rail- 
roads.    Some  of  it  driven  into  the  streams. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  upon  where  the  railroad  runs,  then, 
as  to  whether  it  is  profitable  to  get  the  logs  out,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  a  railroad  can  they  afford  to  bring 
logs  to  railroads  without  running  a  little  spur  in  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  depends  a  gooadeal  on  the  character  of  the  country 
and  the  quantity  of  the  timber.  There  are  a  good  many  things  which 
enter  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  white-pine  lumber,  because  that 
they  haul  for  a  long  distance. 

Sir.  Kline.  Any  kind  of  timber  you  have  got  to  figure  on  a  good 
many  different  things.  As  to  whether  you  will  haul  on  sleds  or  build 
u  spur.  Thev  have  got  what  they  cafl  steam  log  haulers.  That  is 
coming  in.  Whether  you  are  going  to  haul  them  on  that  or  haul 
them  on  a  sled  or  a  railroad.  A  man  will  figure  for  a  week  if  he  has 
got  fifteen  or  twenty  million  feet  of  logs  to  haul  whether  he  will 
build  a  railroad  or  haul  them  on  sleds. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  they  haul  them  on  sleds  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  There  is  one  firm  up  north  that  hauls  on  sleds  about  10 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  probably  an  extreme  distance  that 
it  would  pay. 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  cutting  of  logs  in  the  country  depends  prac- 
tically to-day  upon  getting  a  railroad  within  10  miles? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes:  I  will  explain  that  to  you.  There  was  a  level 
country,  boggy  ana  open,  where  it  was  easy  to  build  a  good  winter 
logging  road  and  difficult  to  build  a  railroad,  and  there  was  just  a 
bunch  of  timber  out  there  to  cut. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily,  then,  they  would  not  haul  to  a  railroad 
from  a  distance  of  10  miles? 

Mr.  Kline.  No;  we  do  not  expect  to  haul  over  3  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  forest  up  here  in  Minne- 
sota where  there  are  logs  that  are  a  good  deal  tarther  than  that 
from  any  railroad  communication?    I  should  think  there  would  be. 
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Mr.  Kline.  There  is  east  of  the  Minnesota  and  International  road 
on  the  Big  Fork  River  and  all  through  there.  There  is  lots  of  white 
pine  in  there  and  it  is  a  good  ways  oiff — 18  or  20  miles  from  a  rail- 
road— but  they  are  surveying  in  that  country  and  expect  to  get  it 
out  on  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  haul  it  directly  to  the  railroads,  does 
it  make  much  difference  whether  they  have  plenty  of  snow  on  the 
ground  in  the  winter  time? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  it  does;  unless  they  have  very  cold  weather  and 
can  ice  the  road.  They  have  got  to  depending  principally  on  icing 
roads  now  for  logging  purposes — ^more  than  they  do  snow. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  ice  a  road? 

Mr.  Kline.  They  will  cut  a  road  all  the  way  from  18  to  20  feet 
wide,  clear  a  strip,,  and  then  they  go  out  and  grub  a  place  about  10 
feet  wide,  take  all  the  stumps  out  and  level  it  up  in  nice  shape,  and 
they  have  then  what  they  call  a  rut  cutter  that  thev  put  down,  and 
they  cut  a  sort  of  trench  on  each  side  just  the  width  they  are  going 
to  run  the  slabs,  and  after  this  cutting  they  have  what  they  call  a 
sprinkler  or  tank  and  it  is  constructed  something  on  the  principle 
that  the  tanks  you  see  on  the  streets  here  are.  There  are  various 
methods  for  filling  that  tank.  When  it  is  filled  they  put  on  all  the 
way  from  six  to  ten  horses  and  the  first  time  it  goes  over  the  road 
the  water  comes  in  and  fills  the  rut.    They  do  that  early  in  the  fall, 

f:enerally  in  the  afternoon  or  at  night,  so  when  it  passes  over  it 
reezes  up,  and  then  they  keep  passing  that  tank  over  the  road  until 
the  ruts  are  pretty  well  filled  up  with  ice. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  pretty  smooth  hauling  for  a  sled? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  that  makes  a  smooth  haul  for  a  sled.  There  are 
not  very  many  logs  hauled  on  snow.  Where  there  is  heavy  snow, 
they  have  a  snow  plow  and  they  plow  the  snow  all  out  and  then  cut 
the  rit.  That  is  assuming  that  the  road  has  been  made.  They  cut 
the  ruts  out  and  fill  them  with  ice.  That  is  one  method.  They  have 
another  method  of  logging  in  this  country,  and  that  is  with  a  wide 
sled  with  the  runners  7  or  8  feet  apart.  They  have  another  system 
where  the  runners  are  about  4  feet  apart  and  they  just  make  a  solid 
ice  road  of  that.  On  these  sleds  they  hitch  a  single  team.  On  the 
large  sleds  they  hitch  four  horses. 

1'he  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  Mr.  Kline? 

Mr.  Kline.  No:  I  don't  know  as  I  have.  Any  information  I  have 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  you. 

STATEMEin:  OF  MB.  EDWAED  W.  BACKUS,  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  full  name  and  your  com- 
pany? 

]\fr.  Backus.  Edward  W.  Backus. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Backus.  Andrus  Building. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  connected  with  in  this 
line? 
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Mr.  Backus.  With  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Power  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Which  has  a  plant  at  Rainy  River? 

Mr.  Backus.  Which  is  building  there  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  Rainy  River  dam? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  call  the  Rainy  River  dam? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  international  boundary  line? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  plant  are  you  constructing  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Our  initial  plant  will  be  200  tons  of  news-print  paper 
per  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  water  power  do  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Practically  30,000.  It  varies  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six. 

The  Chairman.  What  fall  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  From  28  to  36  feet  head. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  in  our  examinntion  this  year  ascertained 
that  a  good  many  of  the  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  the  East  have  been 
very  materially  interfered  with  by  the  drought,  lack  of  water.  Is 
your  plant  likely  to  be  affected  that  way? 

Mr.  Backus.  There  are  no  signs  of  it  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  flow  in  the  river  there  has 
not  fallen? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  materially.  Our  country  is  a  flat  country  full  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  We  have  no  extreme  floods  and  no  extreme  low 
water.    The  water  is  very  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  construction  of  your  plant  up  there,  how  do 
you  expect  to  operate  it  as  relating  to  the  question  of  tariff  on  paper 
and  pulp  and  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Backus.  Our  power  is  developed  with  a  power  house  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  a  Canadian  power  house  and  an  American  power 
house.  In  the  Canadian  power  house  we  can  grind  crown-land  pulp 
wood.    The  paper  mill  will  be  on  the  American  side. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  use  that  crown-land  wood  you  pay  a 
tariff? 

Mr.  Backus.  We  would  pay  $1.66  a  ton  duty;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  best  spruce  country  up  there,  the 
Canadian  side  or  the  American  side,  or  is  it  similar? 

Mr.  Backus.  Very  similar. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  spruce  do  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  The  black  sjjruce,  a  small  growth  of  spruce  that  is 
hardly  suitable  for  saw-log  timber.  It  is  wnat  we  call  black  spruce. 
The  bark  is  black  but  the  fiber  whiter  than  the  white  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  it  grow? 

Mr.  Backus.  It  ranges  all  the  way  from  as  thick  around  as  your 
wrist  up  to — on  high  land,  of  course,  there  is  some  saw-log  spruce, 
but  generally  from  3  to  10  inches  at  the  butt. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  size  it  is  when  it  reaches  ma- 
turity? 

Mr.  Backus.  That  depends  altogether  on  the  kind  of  soil  it 
grows  on. 
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The  Chairman.  At  what  age  does  it  reach  maturity? 

Mr.  Backus.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  for  this 
reason.  You  take  it  in  the  center  of  a  very  wide  swamp,  and  the 
spruce  grows  to  the  size  of  about  3  inches  or  4  inches,  and  then  it 
stops  growing,  because  it  is  so  wet  that  it  don't  continue  its  growth. 
As  you  go  away  from  the  center  of  the  swamp,  it  gradually  grows 
larger  and  larger,  and  when  you  reach  the  high  land  it  grows  lar^e 
enough  to  be  suitable  for  saw  logs.  I  think  the  small  spruce  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  swamp  that  is  only  3  inches  through  is  just  as 
old  as  the  high-land  spruce  which  may  be  18  inches  through  the 
stump. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  examined  it  to  ascertain  its  age! 

Mr.  Backus.  You  mean  inspected  the  layers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Backus.  No  ;  I  have  heard  people  tell  about  doing  it.  I  never 
have  done  it  personally. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  spruce  forests  up 
there;  is  it  pure  spruce  or  mixed  with  other  woods? 

Mr.  Backus.  You  get  into  a  strip  of  spruce;  sometimes  it  is  all 
spruce;  in  other  places  it  is  mixed  with  other  timber — ^balsam  and 
poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  forestry  man  yourself? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  have  been  in  the  woods  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  growth  up  there,  what  kind  of  woods? 

Mr.  Backus.  The  woods  in  that  country  generally  are  pine,  white 
and  Norway,  spruce,  poplar,  balsam,  a  sprinkling  oi  balm  of  Gilead, 
and  a  little  hard  wood  on  the  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  tamarack? 

Mr.  Backus.  Tamarack  and  jack  pine. 

The  Chairman.  And  cedar? 

Mr.  Backus.  And  cedar;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  cedar  up  there  in  your  country  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  A  world  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  speak  of  it  before,  and  so  I  thought 
possibly  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  did  not  know  you  were  interested  in  the  cedar  end 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  interested  in  knowing  what  grows  in  the 
forests  there.     It  often  indicates  the  character  or  it. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  will  tell  you  about  how  the  timber  grows  in  pro- 
portion in  that  country,     f  oplar  is  the  predominating  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  poplar,  ordinary  cotton- 
wood  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  White  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Aspen  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  No;  it  is  a  growth  a  little  different  here  from  what 
it  is  down  South,  but  when  you  get  it  sawed  into  lumber  it  is  about 
the  same  as  the  white  poplar  down  South. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  basswood,  do  you? 

Mr.  Backus.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  cottonwood? 

Mr.  Backus.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  poplar,  as  a  tree. 

Mr.  Backus.  That  is  what  we  call  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Poplar  is  a  generic  name  covering  forty  different 
things. 

Mr.  Backus.  That  is  what  we  call  white  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  White  poplar  is  the  aspen.  It  does  not  grow  very 
large. 

Mr.  Backus.  It  grows  up  in  that  northern  country  2  feet  or  more 
through. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  aspen,  then.  I  never  heard  of 
aspen  growing  as  large  as  that.  It  is  a  short-lived  tree.  That  is  what 
covers  all  this  country  when  the  timber  is  cut  off  usually. 

Mr.  Backus.  You  will  see  some  of  the  finest  poplar  that  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life,  and  that  is  the  predominating  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  make  good  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Backus.  No  ;  not  the  best    It  makes  very  good  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  better  soda  fiber. 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  cottonwood. 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes;  better  soda  pulp  for  book  paper.  Of  course, 
you  can  grind  10  per  cent  of  it  with  the  spruce,  and  you  can  put  40 
or  50  per  cent  of  it  in  with  your  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  it  very  profitable  to 
make  it  into  sulphite.    They  told  us  thev  did  not. 

Mr.  Backus.  They  may  not  always  tell  you  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  as  a  rule  they  have  been  very  fair  with  us 
about  telling  us  facts. 

Mr.  Backus.  You  have  not  seen  poplar  in  Wisconsin  like  our 
poplar  up  there,  I  promise  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  yours  is  cottonwood. 

Mr.  Backus.  You  will  change  your  mind  on  that,  I  am  sure,  when 
you  see  it.  Now,  I  was  going  on.  The  next  would  be  the  spruce 
predominating.    This  balsam 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  spruce  mainly  on  the  lower  ground? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes;  swamp  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  tamarack? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir.  Then  you  come  in  with  your  tamarack  and 
your  jack  pine,  and  in  the  cedar  swamps,  of  course,  the  cedar  pre- 
dominates, and  then  on  all  the  high  land  up  there  is  your  pine,  white 
and  Norway. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  very  much  hard  wood  up  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  hard  wood  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  T\Tiite  birch  and  elm  and  a  little  maple. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  sugar  maple,  of  course ;  liard  maple  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes ;  very  little — a  little  hickory  and  wood  like  that. 
There  is  not  very  much  hard  wood  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  white  birch  that  is  up  there  the  paper-leaf 
birch  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  the  paper-leaf  birch. 
It  is  not  very  plentiful. 

The  Chairman.  Birch  that  they  make  the  birch  bark  canoes  from. 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  country  is  so  large  up  there  if 
it  were  well  timbered  all  over  there  would  be  timber  enough  there 
to  supply  the  United  States  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  We  have 
got  10,000,000  acres-  of  land  on  that  north  divide  in  Minnesota.    You 
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just  figure  that  out  for  a  well-timbered  country  like  timber  grows 
on  the  west  coast  and  you  would  have  an  enormous  supply.  So  that 
you  can  have  a  great  deal  of  waste  land,  and  you  go  through  the  coun- 
try and  spend  a  day  and  find  half  of  the  land  waste,  ana  you  would 
say  there  can  not  be  a  great  deal  of  timber  in  this  country ;  but  when 
you  come  to  figure  out  that  there  is  10,000,000  acres  in  just  a  little 
spot  in  northern  Minnesota  you  do  not  need  it  very  heavily  timbered 
in  order  to  grow  a  great  deal  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  water  up  there?    Lakes? 

Mr.  Backus.  A  great  deal  of  water.    It  is  a  well- watered  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  of  it  too  swampy  for  timber  to 
grow  in  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  a  large  proportion,  but  quite  a  good  deal.  The 
land  is  too  wet  for  timber  to  grow  and  be  thriity. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  character  of  land  that  does  not  grow 
timber  except  where  it  is  too  wet  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  all  the  higher  ground  there  is  timber? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes ;  except  where  it  has  been  burned  oflP.  All  of  the 
land  has  carried  timber  at  times.  Once  in  a  while  we  find  a  patch 
of  old  growth  opened  up,  but  the  most  of  the  timber — ^in  fact,  nearly 
all  of  it — is  second  growth. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  cut  over,  then. 

Mr.  Backus.  Oh,  no ;  it  has  been  burned — ^maybe  a  hundred  years 
ago,  or  two  hundred  years  ago — burned  slick  and  clean,  except,  as  I 
say,  occasionally  a  spot  here  and  there  where  you  will  get  some  nice 
white  pine  and  make  three  and  four  logs  to  the  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  had  any  forest  fires  there  this  year? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply 
of  wood  adjoining  your  mill? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  both  the  Canadian  and  the  American  side? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  plenty  of  spruce  wood 
on  the  American  side? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  then  that  you  propose  to  have  your 
power  plant  and  grind  your  wood  on  the  Canadian  side  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  \Ye  do  not.  We  propose  to  have  a  power  plant  on 
each  side.  You  can  not  import  the  wood  from  crown  land  out  of 
Canada  and  you  have  got  to  cut  it  into  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  you  have  got  to  pay  a  duty  on 
the  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Backus.  Certainly.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  grind  wood  in  Canada  then  if  you 
have  plenty  of  wood  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Backus.  We  want  to  utilize  some  of  the  power  on  that  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
your  power? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  It  is  not  because  wood  is  cheaper  on  the  Canadian 
side? 

Mr.  Backus.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  per  cord  on  the  two  sides? 

Mr.  Backus.  It  is  about  the  same  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  pulp  wood  is  worth  up  there 
now? 

Mr.  Backus.  Well,  you  take  crown-land  wood  there,  the  govern- 
ment charges  40  cents  a  cord  for  it — the  Canadian  government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stumpage? 

Mr.  Backus.  Stumpage ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  in  reference  to  the  character  of  contract 
that  the  Ontario  government  makes. 

Mr.  Backus.  Well,  the  Ontario  ffovemment  makes  a  contract 
always  providing  that  the  wood  shall  be  cut  and  ground  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  public  land.  They  do  not  sell  the 
land.    What  sort  of  an  arrangement  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Backus.  They  just  grant  a  right  to  cut  timber  on  certain 
areas. 

The  Chahiman.  For  how  much  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Forty  cents  per  cord,  as  you  cut  it.  In  certain  in- 
stances they  have  the  areas  put  up  for  public  tender,  and  then  a 
bonus  is  bid,  but  the  most  of  their  concessions  up  to  date  have  been 
granted  in  consideration  of  developing  the  water  power  and  building 
the  mills  and  building  up  the  industries. 

The  Chairman,  mthout  any  bonus? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  time  do  they  give  you  in  which  to  cut 
the  wood? 

Mr.  Backus.  Twenty-one  years.  Their  permits  are  all  twenty-one 
years,  then  renewable,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Renewable  at  what  rate  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Whatever  the  government  rate  happens  to  be  at  the 
time.    They  do  not  tie  themselves  down  to  40  oente  for  any  period 
of  time. 
•  The  Chairman.  Do  they  agree  to  renew  the  permit? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes ;  I  think  they  usually  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  permit  from  the  government  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  might  say  yes  and  no,  to  part  of  the  area. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  say,  but  what  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  we  care  to  have  you  and  we  have  the 
power.    I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  is  improper. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  my 
affairs  which  deal  with  a  foreign  government,  do  you  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Most  certainly.     Certainly  we  have  the  power. 

Mr.  Backus.  Well,  then  I  can  say  that  we - 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  eflPort,  anj  desire,  on  their  part  for 
secrecy  in  such  matters?  We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  your 
plans  with  the  Ontario  government,  of  course,  but  do  they  object  to 
making  public  the  terms  upon  which  they  grant  permission  to  cut 
wood? 

Mr.  Backus.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  as  they  do.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  does  that  spruce  forest  extend  to  the 
north  of  you? 
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Mr.  Backus.  It  extends  a  long  ways. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  does  the  Frovince  of  Ontario  run  west  of 
your  place? 

Mr.  Backus.  About  75  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  north  on  a  line  north  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  It  goes  clear  up  through  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
We  are  on  the  boundary  line. 

The  Ch^\irman.  How  far  is  the  northern  line  of  the  province  from 
your  plant? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  could  not  tell  without  looking  at  the  map.  The 
Rainy  River  basin  extends  up  about  70  miles  north,  and  tnen  be- 
yond that  tract  of  land  there  is  still  pulp  wood  and  pine. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Is  there  spruce 
land  in  the  west  of  Ontario  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  forests  extend  clear  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  beyond? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  very  much  beyond ;  right  at  the  boundary  line. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  boundary  line  there,  as  I  recollect 
it,  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

Mr.  Backus.  X^^  mean  between  Manitoba  and  Ontario? 

The  Chairman.  The  Ontario  boundary  line, 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  spruce  forest  run  off  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection for  a  considerable  distance? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  up  in  there  at  all? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  have  been  up  on  the  north  divide,  around  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  countrv.    We  have  had  our  men  up  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  >Vhat  is  the  character  of  the  forest  up  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Much  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  south  of  you  does  the  spruce  forest  ex- 
tend? 

Mr.  Backus.  Well,  the  portion  that  we  are  interested  in  goes  to 
what  we  call  the  southerly  end  of  the  north  divide,  where  the  waters 
flow  north.  From  there  south  on  the  waters  coming  this  way  and 
into  Lake  Superior  it  is  all  more  or  less  spruce  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Rainy  River  flow  into? 

Mr.  Backus.  Into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  then  runs  north 
and  goes  through  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  from  there  into  Hudson  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  divide  is  about  how  far  south  of  the 
Rainy  River? 

Mr.  Backus.  About  70  or  75  miles,  varying.  It  is  an  average  width 
of  about  70  or  75  miles. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  a  divide  on  the  north  of 
you  there. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  call  the  height  of  land? 

Mr.  Backi's.  Heiffht  of  land  north  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  water  go  from  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  It  doesn't  go  down  through  the  Rainy  River.  It 
flows  over  and  goes  into  the  same  stream,  though.     Here  is  the  Rainy 
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River  basin,  and  here  is  the  divide,  and  the  water  in  the  divide  north 
of  that  empties  part  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  part  into  the 
river  below. 

The  Chairman.  What  facilities  have  you  for  getting  spruce  wood 
to  your  plant? 

Mr.  Backus.  The  railroads  and  all  the  streams  coming  into  the 
Rainy  Kiver  on  both  sides. 

The  Chairmak.  Do  yon  expect  to  rely  mostly  upon  driving  logs 
down  or  bringing  them  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  saw-log  timber  up  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Oh,  yes;  a  gjreat  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Backus.  White  and  Norway  pine.  There  is  some  saw-log 
spruce  on  the  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  go  up  with  you  we  will  inquire  more.  Is 
height  of  land  a  Canadian  term? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  timber  that  is 
adjacent  to  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  naturally  tributary  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  that  estimate? 

Mr.  Backus.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  you  what  it  is? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  would  rather  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objections  to  it? 

Mr.  Backus.  No  objection  to  your  knowing  it,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  spend  eight  or  ten  years  and  a  great  many  thousand  dollars  for 
the  benefit  of  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  would  affect  your  com- 
petitors to  know  what  prosperity  you  have  in  store  for  yourselves. 
Have  you  declined  to  give  that  information  to  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, which  has  been  investigating  this  subject? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  have  not  been  required  to. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  gathering  information  from  the 
owners  of  the  land.  I  suppose  you  do  not  own  very  much  of  this 
land? 

Mr.  Backus.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  undoubtedly  acquire  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation from  our  hearings.  Don't  you  think  you*  can  afford  to 
contribute  something  to  the  other  mill  owners  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  Backus.  Perhaps  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  quite  important.  That  is  what  we 
are  endeavoring  to  ascertain.     I  wish  you  would  give  that  to  us. 

Mr.  Backus.  Our  estimate  of  spruce  m  Minnesota  within  the  limits 
of  the  map  that  you  have-; — 

The  Chairman.  ^Miich  is  practically  the  Rainy  River  basin. 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes — is  11.179,500  cords  of  spruce  and  there  is  prob- 
ably double  that  amount  of  poplar  and  probably  one-half  that  amount 
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of  balsam,  what  we  call  paper-making  woods,  besides  the  jack  pine 
that  they  use  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  oy  the  map  which  you  have  based  your  fig- 
ures upon  that  about  half  or  a  little  more  than  half  of  that  basin  is 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  covers  both  sides  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Backus.  No,  sir;  I  am  just  talking  to  you  about  those  por- 
tions of  these  three  counties. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  American  side  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  Canadian 
side? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wood  do  you  find  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  quite  as  much  as  there  is  on  the  Minnesota  side. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  forest  is  not  quite  so  heavy  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  A  little  more  burned  country.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  more  forest  fires  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  country  all  burned  over  once  before,  before 
the  white  people  settled  there,  isn't  it  very  liable  to  burn  over  again 
sometime? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  think  the  danger  is  as  great  now.  There  are 
more  people  to  take  care  of  it.  In  the  days  that  the  most  of  that 
country  burned  over  when  the  fire  started  nobody  knew  anything 
about  it  until  it  was  all  burned. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  seems  to  care  very  much  about  it  now 
when  it  burns. 

Mr.  Backus.  Oh,  yes.  Several  fires  started  up  there  this  fall  and 
they  were  put  out.    They  got  a  good  start,  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  hearaa  good  deal  when  I  was  up  in  Wisconsin 
about  their  fighting  forest  fires,  and  I  heard  one  gentleman  connected 
with  a  railroad  say  that  he  had  500  men  out  fightmg  fires,  and  I  went 
through  over  a  hundred  miles  of  fires  on  his  Tine  of  road,  and  I  did 
not  see  or  hear  of  a  man  fighting  a  fire,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  his  men 
setting  fires. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  experience  nearly  everywhere, 

Mr.  Backus.  I  know  I  was  there  when  one  nice  fire  got  started 
and  the  mill  men  put  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  the  experience  everywhere  that  there  are 
fires  are  more  common  the  more  people  there  are  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true,  excepting  that  there  are 
more  people  to  extinguish  the  fires  if  they  try. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  into  a  country  where  there  is  forest 
and  it  is  very  dry,  they  are  not  very  successful  at  extinguishing  fires, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  when  it  gets  a  good  start  with  a  high  wind.  If 
you  take  it  in  time  you  can  most  always  check  it 

The  Chairman.  You  think  then  that  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
that  country  up  there  burning  over? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  think  so.  It  is  a  very  wet  country,  which  is  in  its 
favor  also. 
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The  CiiAiR^iAN.  No  danger  of  its  burning  except  at  a  very  unusual 
season,  but  if  such  a  season  has  occurred  within  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  years,  such  a  season  may  occur  within  a  very  few  years 
again? 

Mr.  Backus  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  probable,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  tariff  regulations 
affecting  wood  pulp  and  paper,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  what  you  mean  by 
opinion.    Do  you  mean  whether  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Backus.  Why,  naturally  I  think  that  the  paper  interests 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  been  able  to  tell  naturally  what  you 
would  be  in  favor  of. 

Mr.  Backus.  If  you  are  going  to  have  protection  in  this  country  I 
think  the  paper  business  needs  it  as  much  as  any  other  industry.  It 
seems  to  me  you  would  prettv  thoroughly  wipe  a  great  big  industry 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  if 
you  remitted  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  be  about  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and 
ground  wood? 

Mr.  Backus.  That  would  not  affect  them  so  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  your  mill,  I  suppose,  to 
take  the  duty  off  of  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  be  any  benefit  and  I  do 
not  know  as  it  would  be  a  detriment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  much  spruce 
forest  up  north  of  Superior? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  that  except  what  I 
have  learned  by  hearsay.  Our  own  money  has  been  spent  in  cruising 
the  country  tributary  to  our  plant. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  have  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of? 

Mr.  Backus.  That,  I  think,  we  know  more  about  than  anybody, 
than  anybody  has  had  any  desire  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  good  available  water  power  in 
that  basin? 

Mr.  Backus.  No,  sir.  From  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  Koochiching, 
that  is  our  water  power,  I  think  there  is  only  about  12  feet  between 
that  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  the  whole  distance  of  75  miles. 
There  isn't  anything  there  of  commercial  size.  There  are  powers 
over  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  country  north  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
150  or  200  miles  north. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  water  power  affected  by  cold  weather? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  adversely;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  bought  any  pulp  wood  up  there, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Backus.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  being  cut  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes ;  some  being  cut  and  shipped  down  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  worth  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  think  about  $5  a  cord. 
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FUETHER  STATEMEin:  BY  MB.  EIIHE. 

Mr.  K1.1NE.  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  explanation.  You  asked 
me  if  that  was  a  spruce  country.  I  told  you  it  was  not  a  spruce  coun- 
try. In  reference  to  that  I  meant  and  had  in  mind  tracts  oi  spruce 
for  logging.  I  have  spent  my  life  in  logging.  I  have  not  paid  any 
attention  to  this  paper  business.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when 
you  asked  me  if  it  was  a  spruce  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  tp  mean.  You 
had  reference  mainly  to  the  large  white  spruoe. 

Mr.  Kline.  The  large  spruce ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  the  swamp  black  spruce? 

Mr.  Kline.  No. 

FURTHEE  STATEMEin:  OF  BENJAMIN  F.  NELSON,  OF  MINNE- 
APOLIS. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  have  any  additional  information  on  the 
subject  of  wood  forests  of  Minnesota,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  I 
do  not  remember  how  thoroughly  we  went  into  that  question. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  did  not  go  into  it  very  thoroughly.  I  do  not  re- 
member of  being  called  on  only  in  a  very  general  way  as  to  the  spruce 
supply. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  testified  before,  vou  had  your  attention 
called  to  the  scale  of  wages  issued  by  the  Northern  Pine  Manu- 
facturers' Association? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  thought  was  incorrect  in  some  par- 
ticulars. Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  the  matter  since 
you  testified,  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes ;  I  looked  it  up  when  I  came  home  and  that  was 
an  error.    I  think  there  are  several  errors  in  that  scale  of  wages. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  testimony  that  you  gave  at  the  time 
you  were  satisfied  with;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  so  far  as  that  was  concerned.  I  think  there 
were  some  little  errors  of  the  stenographer,  but  it  didn't  affect  any- 
thing very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  could  be  provided  by  legislation  or  by 
reciprocal  agreement  betw-een  the  United  States  and  Canada  that 
wood  pulp  might  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  the 
crown  lands  of  Ontario  and  other  provinces  should  not  be  in  any 
way  restricted,  would  that  be  advantageous  or  otherwise  to  the 
northwestern  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Nelson.  So  far  as  the  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  is  concerned 
I  could  see  very  little  advantage;  so  slight  that  I  would  not  be  aWe 
to  judge  at  this  time  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  or  not. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spruce 
w  ood  standing  in  Minnesota  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  in  the  future 
of  pulp  wood  for  ground  wood  both  to  the  Minnesota  mills  and  the 
Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  w^ould  depend  on  the  increased  demand  for 
pulp  and  its  products.  I  have  understood  that  there  is  more  pulp 
wood  in  the  State  of  Minne.^ota  tlian  Mr.  Backus  stated  here  to-day. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  Mr.  Backus's  statement. 
The  figures  that  he  gave,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  that  he  gave  did  not  refer  to  the  pulp 
wood  of  Minnesota  at  alL 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  understood  that  his  eleven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  and  odd  cords  referred  to  the  pulp  wood  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Rainy  Lake  basin? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  in  the 
Kainy  Lake  basin.  The  pulp  wood  runs  east  of  the  Rainy  T^ke 
basin,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  only  referred  to  the  pulp  wood  in  the  Rainy 
Lake  basin  in  the  United  States,  not  the  entire  pulp  wood  supply  of 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.  We  have  always  estimated  that  there  is  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  that  in  Minnesota,  but  it  is  general.  We  do  not 
know  specifically  the  amount,  as  none  of  us  have  made  the  examina- 
tion that  Mr.  Backus  has  for  the  supply  tributarj^  to  his  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Jselson,  it  was  not  very  many  years 
ago  that  they  located  their  first  paper  mill  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  a 
very  few  years  ago  that  they  located  some  of  their  new  paper  mills 
there.  And  yet  they  have  been  paying  now  $11  a  cord  for  spruce 
wood  delivered  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  the  station  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Nei-son.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  thought  they  had  plenty  of  spruce  wood 
when  they  located  their  mills  there,  near  by.  You  may  find  your- 
selves in  the  same  predicament. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  the  j)aper  industry  of  Wisconsin  has  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that  it  will 
depend  on  the  demand  for  paper  as  to  the  length  of  time  our  pulp 
wood  will  last. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  has  been  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  amount  of,  say,  for  instance,  news-print  paper  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  I  could  not  answer  that  question  even  approxi- 
mately. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  know  it  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  increase  in  the  number  of  papers  and 
the  size  of  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  number  of  mills  built  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  apprehend  there  will  l)e  just  as  rapid 
an  increase  in  the  future  as  there  has  been  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be,  imless  it 
should  be  caused  by  adverse  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  adverse  legislation  will  affect  the 
quantity  of  paper  that  will  l>e  used,  or  any  legislation  will  affect  it? 

Mr.  !Net>80n.  It  affects  other  business.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  affect  that. 
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The  Chairman.  It  might  aflFect  the  place  of  production,  possibly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  the  paper  manufacturers 
in  Minnesota  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  outlook  as  to  the  future  sup- 
ply of  spruce  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Probably  I  can  answer  that  better  by  stating  our  own 
company's  attitude.  We  commenced  manufacturing  about  eighteen 
years  ago.  We  did  not  own  a  cord  of  spruce  timber.  We  have  no 
fear  of  the  supply  being  exhausted  in  the  near  future. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  pulp  wood  now  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  depends  on  where  we  get  it.  We  paid  as  high 
as  $6  a  cord  last  year.  It  being  a  very  favorable  winter  and  the  ^- 
mand  for  logs  not  being  so  great,  there  was  an  oversupply  put  in. 
Of  course,  we  loaded  up  heavier  than  we  otherwi?je  woula.  This  year 
we  will  not  pay  so  mucn.    We  do  not  know  yet  what  we  will  pay. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  been  paying  for  tlie  last  year 
about  $6? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where,  delivered  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  we  pay  that  for  it  on  board  cars  at  different 
places. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  place  of  origin  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  at  certain  places.  Of  course,  where  the  freight 
was  more  we  would  pay  less.  We  usually  followed  the  delivered  price 
at  our  mill,  but  sometimes  the  delivered  price  would  be  at  Duiuth, 
and  that  would  be  about  $7.  WTiere  the  freight  rate  was  2^  and  3 
cents  we  paid  $6.  That  would  make  it  cost  seven  or  a  little  more,  de- 
livered to  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  make  it,  about,  to  the  man  who 
delivered  it  f .  o.  b.  cars  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  be  $6,  if  he  was  where  it  would  be  2^  or  8 
cents.    Three  cents  makes  about  $1.20.    It  weighs  about  4,200  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  buy  your  pulp  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Probably  a  hundred  different  ones.  We  buy  of  who- 
ever gets  out  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  character  of  men. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Farmers  and  men  that  make  a  business  of  small  job- 
bing, merchants  and  men  that  get  out  cedar  poles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  ^ou  get  much  from  lumbermen  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Very  little.  The  lumbermen  do  not  seem  to  care  to 
bother  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  much  from  the  men  who  are  getting 
out  cedar  posts  and  ties? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Does  most  of  it  come  from  settlers  who  are  clear- 
ing land? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  comes  largely  from  settlers  clearing  lands,  who  may 
sell  it  to  the  merchants  and  then  they  sell  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  buy  directly  from  the  settlers,  but  it 
comes  from  settlers  clearing  land,  very  largely  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  land  being  cleared  for  agricultural  pup- 
poses  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  they  raise  on  that  land  besides  potatoes? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  raise  wheat  and  com  and  grass. 

The  Chairman,  is  it  profitable  farming? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  seem  to  make  a  living  on  it.  We  don't  know 
that  the  identical  land  they  cut  the  spruce  from  is  what  they  clear  up. 
We  know  that  they  cut  that  spruce  off  from  land  to  get  money  out 
of  it    It  may  not  be  cut  off  of  land  that  they  are  clearing  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  was  getting  was  as  to  whether,  if  this 
land  is  profitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  settlers  will  not  be  at- 
tracted to  it  and  purchase  it  or  take  it  up,  and,  of  course,  when  tiie 
settler  is  on  a  farm  that  way,  as  a  rule  the  first  thing  he  wants  to  do 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  forests,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Neuon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  demand  for  agricultural  land  is 
invading  territory  that  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Mr.  Nbmon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  a  great  accession  of  settlers  in  this 
spruce  territory,  the  spruce  wood  >Y()nlcI  not  last  lonjr.  would  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  consider  spruce  land,  as  a  general 
thing,  good  farming  land,  although  I  know  of  spruce  land  that  raises 
fine  hay,  and  some  of  it  grows  on  high  land.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  particular  place  to  grow.  It  grows  in  bunches.  Sometimes 
you  will  find  it  around  the  edge  of  marshes,  tamarack  growing  in  the 
marshes  where  it  is  wet  and  spruce  growing  on  the  drier  land. 

The  Chairman.  The  black  spruce  is  very  apt  to  grow  on  low  land, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  seen  the  black  spruce  growing  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  most  of  the  spruce  grow?  On  low 
land  or  high  ground? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  tamarack  grows  on  low  land.  It  can  not  grow 
anywhere  else.  The  spruce  can  grow  on  both  low  land  and  high 
land  in  Minnesota.  Oiten  you  will  see  a  fringe  of  tamarack  around 
a  swamp  and  in  the  swamp,  and  occasionally  spruce  will  be  mingled 
in  with  it.  After  the  tamarack  stops  growing,  the  spruce  will  gi'ow 
closer  together. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  do  you  think  that  this  spruce  land  is 
not  available  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  not  available,  but 
it  is  not  so  desirable.  I  said  it  will  grow  good  grass,  and  some  of  it 
will  grow  grains. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  still  a  young  man 

Mr.  Nelson.  So  am  I. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  can  remember  very  distinctly  when 
land  in  the  com  belt  in  Illinois  went  begging  at  $20  and  $25  an  acre 
after  I  was  grown  to  manhood.  It  now  is  hard  tx)  secure  at  $150  an 
acre.  Of  course  that  means  that  less  available  land  is  invaded  for 
agricultural  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Net^son.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  years  ago  the  cut-off  pine  lands  of  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  were  considered  valueless,  and  much  of  it  re- 
verted to  the  State  because  people  would  not  pay  taxes  on  it.  That 
land  is  now  considered  agricultural  land,  a  great  deal  of  it.     Isn't 
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it  quite  likely  that  the  same  thing  will  occur  in  Minnesota,  especially 
since  we  have  commenced  to  agitate  so  much  the  question  of  the 
drainage  of  these  lands? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  has  already  occurred  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  occurs  so  that  settlers  come  into  this  spruce 
country  of  yours,  how  long  do  you  think  the  spruce  forests  will  last! 
Any  longer  than  the  hard-wood  forests  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  have 
lasted? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Probably  not.  As  soon  as  the  settlers  want  the  land 
that  the  spruce  is  growing  on,  the  spruce  has  got  to  be  cut  off.  There 
has  been  an  advance  in  land  in  Minnesota  proportionately  greater 
than  that  you  mention  in  Illinois.  For  instance,  in  my  short  life  we 
have  cut  the  timber  off  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  stopped  pay- 
ing taxes  on  it.  Then  it  became  wanted,  and  we  thought  we  were 
doing  well  in  selling  some  20,000  acres  for  $1.75  an  acre.  That  land 
has  since  sold  for  $10  an  acre,  and  that  is  a  greater  ratio  of  in- 
crease than  Illinois.  But  that  does  not  apply  particularly  to  spruce, 
although  there  was  some  spruce  grew  on  considerable  of  it.  The 
spruce  is  farther  north  and  growing  usually  on  different  land  from 
the  pine,  although  occasionally  you  will  nnd  the  spruce  and  pine 
growing  together  and  both  apparently  doing  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  spruce,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  likely 
to  grow  on  rich  land  than  the  white  pine? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  I  have  seen  white  pine  growing  on  rich  land. 
Wliite  pine  grows  on  richer  land  than  Noiway  does.  Spruce  grows 
on  both. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  if  the  Government  should  adopt  no 
policy  of  forest  coii^oivation  and  should  make  no  provision  for  the 
protectitm  of  spruce  forests  in  the  future  and  make  no  arrangement 
by  which  spruce  could  be  exported  from  Ontario,  that  the  paper  mills 
of  the  Northwest  would  still  have  an  ample  supply  of  spruce  pulp 
wood  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  stated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  that  the  Government  ought  to  use  every  rea- 
sonable means  possible  to  cons(»rve  our  forests. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  do  that  rejjardless  of  the  supply? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  do  that  we  will  have  a  hotter  supply 
of  spruce  wood  than  of  some  things  that  we  need  so  badly.     We  nave 

freat  iron  mines  in  Minnesota  and  we  expect  they  will  be  exhausted, 
ron  ore  can  not  be  juoduced  as  quickly  as  spruce.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  our  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  situation  up  here  as  to 
wages  in  the  paper  mills  or  in  the  forests? 

Mr.  Xi:i^()N.  There  are  a  great  many  idle  men;  more  this  ye^ir  than 
we  have  ever  had  before,  on  accoinit  of  the  dei)ression  in  the  lumber 
business;  and  wages  will  be  reduced  this  winter  very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  forests? 

Mr.  Nklson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  likely  to  be^ — I  do  not  wish  to  ask  an  im- 
pertinent question — a  reduction  of  wages  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Xkls()\.  There  will  be  no  reduction  there,  I  think,  but  the  man 
that  gc4s  out  the  pulp  wood  will  work  for  le:?s  than  he  did  last  winter. 
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The  Chairman.  You  look  for  a  lower  price  on  pulp  wood  next 
year,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  not  making  contracts  this  year  at 
anything  like  we  did  last  year,  because  we  carried  over  a  large 
amount,  and  we  find  our  competitors  have  done  the  same,  and  we 
have  all  been  short  of  water.  We  have  not  been  able  to  grind  the 
wood  that  we  had  already  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  nave  a  large  stock  of  wood  on  hand,  as  I 
undei^stand? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Without  any  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  all  have 
large  stocks.  That  is  for  two  reasons,  first,  last  winter  was  such  a 
very  favorable  winter  for  putting  in  the  wood  and  this  summer  has 
been  so  very  dry  that  we  could  not  grind  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  paper  market  recently? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  getting  more  money  for  paper  now 
than  we  did  when  we  met  before. 

The  CHAraMAN.  That  is  on  account  of  the  drought? 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  account  of  the  demand  and  supply. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  increased  demand  for  paper,  is  there? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  in  our  territory. 

The  Chairman.  No  increased  use  of  paper? 

Mr.  Nemon.  An  increased  price.  We  mcreast*  the  price  ju>t  as  fast 
as  we  can,  and  whenever  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  what  we  have 
got  to  sell,  we  will  get  as  much  for  it  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  ground  wood  now  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that  has  got  it  to  sell.  I 
have  been  trying  to  buy  it  for  some  time.  I  bought  it  last  spring 
at  $30  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  lot  of  mills  that  have  to  sell  it  if  they 
make  any.    They  don't  do  anything  else  witli  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  they  are  all  sold  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  all  your  pulp  wood  from  ^Iiniu»sota? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CffAiRMAN.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  pulp  wood 
imported  here  from  Ontario  and  other  parts  of  Canada  by  anv  of  the 
mills? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  I  am  sure  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  of  the  spruce 
forests  out  West? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Onljr  in  a  general  way,  in  buying  timber  lands  out 
there.  We  find  considerable  spruce  there  that  is  oi  a  quality  to  make 
paper  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  State  do  you  get  most  of  your 
pulp  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  get  it  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Slato.  We 
get  some  put  into  the  Mississippi  River,  and  it  is  floated  down  to 
our  mill.  We  purchase  of  the  M.  and  I.  Railroad,  running  from 
Brainerd. 

The  CHAiR!4rAN.  What  is  the  M.  and  I.  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Minnesota  and  International,  a  part  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  system,  which  runs  from  Brainerd  to  International  Falls. 
We  get  the  largest  part  of  our  supply  along  that  line,  although  we 

Eurchase  on  the  Great  Northern  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  main 
ne.    The  M.  and  I.  is  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific- 
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The  Chairman.  Do  the  two  Wisconsin  companies  that  buy  pulp 
wood  buy  along  this  same  line  or  go  farther  east? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  buy  right  along  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  In  competition? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  With  the  lumber  business  at  such  a  very  low  ebb 
and  with  the  mills  stocked  up  fully  on  pulp  wood,  there  is  likely  to 
be  very  slight  demand  for  pulp  wood  this  winter,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Nelson.  My  impression  is  the  demand  will  decrease  30  or  40 
per  cent  from  what  it  was  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  (he  value  of  black  spruce 
and  white  spruce  in  the  making  of  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  do  not  consider  there  is  difference  enough  to  make 
any  change  in  the  price  or  in  purchasing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  what  you  get  mostlv  small  wood. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  we  get  largely  small  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  it  down  as  low  as  two  and  a  half 
inches? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Our  contracts  call  for  5  indies,  but  we  accept  it  with- 
out question  if  it  is  4  inches.  When  it  gets  down  to  3  we  do  not  want 
it,  but  we  often  take  it  at  some  price.  There  is  so  much  waste  bark- 
ing that  small  wood  that  the  loss  is  very  much  greater  than  it  is  on 
the  larger. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  it  that  was  not  over  2^ 
inch(*s.  and  some  of  it  that  was  not  that  large,  at  the  Wisconsin  mills. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  had  it  at  our  miU  only  2  inches,  but  it  is 
not  profitable  to  handle  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  waste  between  that 
and  large  wood? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  in  the  expense  of  barking. 

The  Chairman.  The  expense  of  rossing  or  barking  besides  the 
waste? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  the  lumber  men  when  they  are  cutting 
forests  up  here,  furnish  you  with  some  pulp  wood.  Isn't  it  profit- 
able to  them  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  the  lumber  men  have  connection  with  paper 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Neubon.  No,  not  all  of  them.  But  there  is  a  friendly  feeling 
between  the  Weyerhaeuser  interests  and  the  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany. The  Weyerhaeuser  people  have  large  amounts  of  pine  land. 
Mr.  Walker  has  a  large  amount  of  pine  land  and  I  have  some.  Spruce 
gi'ows  on  it,  and  between  us  we  manage  to  run  the  Hennepin  Paper 
Company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Walker  interested  in  the  Hennepin  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Neubon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  your  mill  there  with  some  pulp 
wood  from  your  lumbering  operations? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Very  li(tle. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  buy  it  of  parties  that  have  it  for  sale. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  a  question  of  profit? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked;  why  isn't  it  profitable 
for  you  in  lumbering  operations  to  save  the  smaller  wood  for  pulp 
wood? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  it  is  such  a  small  amount  that  it  is  not  profitable 
to  save  it.  We  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  we  can  save  it.  Occasionally 
we  take  a  small  amount 

The  Chairman.  In  lumbering  you  saw  it  down  to  about  5  inches? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Some  millers  saw  5  inches.  I  never  found  it  profit- 
able to  saw  as  low  as  6  inches.  We  usually  make  our  contracts  re- 
(][uiring  the  logger  to  cut  as  low  as  that ;  get  him  to  cut  8  and  10  inch 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  lumber  and  do  not  saw  down  as  low 
as  6  or  7  inches,  is  it  or  is  it  not  profitable  to  save  that?  There  must 
be  more  or  less  of  the  timber  that  runs  6  or  7  inches. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  depends  more  or  less  on  Uie  expense  of  saving  it. 
At  times  it  would  be  and  at  other  times  it  would  be  a  loss  to  att^pt 
to  save  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  expense  is  there  about  saving  it? 

Mr.  Neuson.  At  times  the  conditions  may  be  such  that  it  would  be 

Erofitable  and  at  other  times  the  conditions  may  be  such  that  it  would 
e  a  loss  to  attempt  to  save  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  depends  on  where  it  is  cut  and  where  it  is  to  be 
hauled  and  how  much  of  it  there  is.  If  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
it  there  would  be  a  loss.  If  there  is  considerable  of  it  it  could  be 
handled  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  from  your  statement,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  lumbering  operations  the  small  wood  is  not  usually  saved 
here  for  pulp  wood.  That  is,  the  ends  or  the  limbs  or  anything  of 
that  sort? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent  ^V]\en  the  lumber- 
man gets  the  saw  log  cut  off,  the  butt  of  the  tree,  and  he  runs  it  up  to, 
say,  6  inches,  the  top  is  very  knotty  and  it  is  only  worth  about  halt 
what  good  pulp  wood  is,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  bother  with  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIS  T.  WALKEE,  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Walker.  Willis  J.  Walker. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  son  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker? 

Mr.  W^ALKER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  lie  is  one  of  the  best-known  lumber  experts — ^tim- 
ber experts — in  the  Northwest,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  in  reference  to  the  forests 
that  may  be  used  for  pulp-wood  purposes,  especially  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Walker.  As  1  understand  it,  the  only  wood  that  is  really 
available  at  the  present  time  is  the  spruce,  although,  of  course,  a  while 
ago  they  did  use  poplar  for  certain  kinds  of  paper.  The  territory  that 
I  am  most  familiar  with  lio.s  \\v>{  of  Ilibbing.    That  is  on  the  Iron 
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Range.  The  spruce  actually  begins  in  spots  this  far  south  in  the 
swamp — that  is,  scattered  spiuce,  but  it  does  not  get  to  be  big  enough 
to  really  be  considered  until  you  get  above  Little  Falls  toward  the 
Brainerd  country.  There  was  considerable  in  that  which  has  been 
very  largely  cut  out  now.  From  Brainerd  to  Leech  Lake  and  west 
of  that  territory  it  grows  all  over,  but  in  small  amounts.  It  is  only 
in  bunches  through  the  swamps.  And  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
Crow  Wing  River  there  is  considerable  in  bunches  through  there,  but 
it  never  has  come  down  in  very  large  quantities.  It  is  not  a  heavy 
spruce  country  at  all.  North  of  that  country  between  the  Great 
Ivorthem  roaci,  passing  through  Bemidji  and  Fark  Rapids,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  L«ech  Lake  and  the  west  by  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, it  is  only  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  That  is  a  Norway 
country,  which  is  sandy  without  large  swamps,  a  country  we  are 
logging  in  at  present,  right  through  there.  The  timber  is  better  than 
three-fifths  Norway  and  the  soil  of  sandy  nature,  so  that  the  spruce  is 

Juite  scattering.  East  of  there  between  that  territory  and  Leech 
iake  around  on  the  reservation  there  is  not  much  spruce.  That  is  a 
high  pine  country  around  the  reservation.  Of  course,  there  is  spruce 
in  spots.  Beginning  on  the  east  side  of  I^ech  Lake,  down  the  Leech 
River  and  the  Pokegama  and  through  to  Hibbing,  there  is  really 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  spruce  in  bundles,  but  the  real  spruce  coun- 
try begins  north  of  the  Great  Northern  road,  reaching  from  Croston 
to  Duluth,  across  between  Leech  Lake  and  Winnebegoshish  and  from 
there  through  that  cotmtry.  north ;  in  fact,  clear  through  to  the  bound- 
ary outside  of  the  big  swamp,  is  a  big  growth  and  quite  a  large  per- 
centage of  spruce  in  bunches.  A  large  amount  of  the  land  is  low 
through  there  and  favors  the  growth  of  the  spruce,  and  that  reaches 
westerly  to  pretty  near  the  Red  I^ake.  North  of  Red  Lake  you  find 
the  swamp  country,  between  Red  Lake  and  the  boundary. "  I  have 
never  boon  directly  north  from  Red  Lake,  but  we  have  had  cruisers 
through  there  and  they  tell  us  there  is  a  good  deal  of  spruce  on  the 
islands  in  the  swamps  through  there.  We  were  looking  for  it  on  a 
saw-log  proposition  and  there  wasn't  enough,  so  that  we  have  operated 
in  that  country.  It  is  largely  nniskeg  swamps  with  tamarack  and 
bunches  of  spruce  in  s])ots. 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  The  low,  wet  ground  usually  has  tamarack? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes.     That  will  grow  on  even  a  floating  muskeg. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is  muskeg? 

Mr.  Walkkr.  Muskeg  is  a  floating  bog  and  pround  that  is  so  soft 
that  you  will  breiik  through  it.  Quite  often  it  is  so  soft  that  you 
will  go  through  into  the  water  under  it.  Tamarack  will  grow  even  in 
that  m  spots. 

The  Chairman.  Around  the  odp^i'  of  that  the  spruce  grows? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  grows  around  the  edges  and  up  onto  the  side  hill. 
Where  it  gets  very  wet  the  spruce  won't  grow  clear  out  into  that  like 
the  tamarack  does.  The  main  growth  of  spruce  is  in  bunches  in 
through  the  swamps  that  are  hard  bottom  and  on  the  side  hills  reach- 
ing up  from  these  swamps,  although  the  scattered  growth  does  grow 
all  through  the  timber,  but  it  is  not  the  main  bunch  of  it.  The  real 
spruci*.  land  is  low,  swamp  lamp  and  the  side  hills  reaching  down 
into  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  find  very  ninch  spruce  that  is  fit  for 
saw  logs,  do  you  if 
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Mr.  Walker.  No;  it  is  uot  a  lar^e  quantity,  though  cutting  through 
a  large  territory,  and  cutting  through  as  we  have  at  our  mill  wli£re 
we  are  taking  pretty  nearly  everything,  we  get  quite  a  sprinkling  of 
small  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Ib  tliat  young  spruce  or  old  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Walj^er.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  always  took  it  to  be 
spruce  that  grew  under  the  more  favorable  conditions.  It  seems  to  be 
the  spruce  on  the  better  lay  of  ground,  or,  perhaps,  more  room  to 
grow  in.^  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  age.  I  presume  it  is  older  than 
some  of  it,  but  I  think  it  is  more  a  question  of  opportunity  to  grow* 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  spruce  up  here  is  small  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  it  is  small  growth  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  grow  large  if  it  has  favorable  conditions? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  it  will,  because  some  of  it  gets  pretty  good 
size.  Fifteen  or  16  inches  you  see  them  up  there:  Those  are  scat> 
tered  trees.    I  never  saw  a  growth  of  spruce  where  it  was  all  large. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  white  pine  forest  w^ith  trees  G  or  7 
inches  in  diameter  you  would  hardly  think  it  profitable  to  cut  it  if  you 
owned  it,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  never  have  seen  a  bunch  quite  as  small  as  that.  We 
have  cut  white  pine  that  went  twenty-three  to  the  thousand,  and 
twenty  million  to  the  bunch.  That  would  be  pretty  nearly  that  size. 
You  have  got  to  cut  it.  There  is  almost  nothing  else  you  can  do  with 
it,  because  such  a  growth  means  it  is  growing  verj^  close  together,  and 
the  trees  have  no  room,  so  that  I  don't  believe  it  would  ever  grow 
very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Minnesota  forests  disappearing  or  is  there 
apparently  as  much  in  sight  now  accessible  as  there  ever  nas  been? 

Mr.  Walker.  Of  course,  they  are  steadily  disappearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referrmg  to  the  point  of  accessibility. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  are  opening  up  new  timber  with  railroads  and 
one  thing  and  another  about  as  fast  as  they  are  cutting  it  off.  The 
logging  territory  is  changing.    It  is  continually  advancing  north. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  virgin  forest  left  in  Mimiesota? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes ;  there  is  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  West  of  Leech  Lake,  lying  between  Leech  Lake  and 
Itasca  Lake,  there  is  several  hundred  million  that  has  not  been 
touched.  On  the  White  Earth  Reservation  west  of  that  there  is 
quite  a  large  quantity.  I  never  have  had  it  estimated,  but  loggers 
tell  me  there  is  several  hundred  millions  in  there.  Straight  east  of 
Red  Lake  there  is  quite  a  large  territory,  between  Red  Ltike  and  the 
Big  Fork  country,  that  has  never  been  touched.  Then  there  is  a 
bunch  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  million  in  the  neighborhood  of 
(xrand  Marais,  largelv  white  pine.  North  of  Hibbing  and  of  tlie 
Iron  Range  there  is  a  large  territory  that  has  never  been  touched. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  very  much  destruc- 
tion of  forests  up  here  this  summer  by  fires? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  I  do  not  believe  there  has.  From  what  I  saw  of 
the  country  where  the  fires  ran  through  and  the  reports  I  get  from 
cruisers  through  that  country,  there  was  enough  of  the  green  leaves 
and  the  brush  and  trees  to  hold  the  fire  onto  the  ground.  It  did  not 
run  through  the  tops  and  through  the  timber  itself.     So  that  it  was 
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a  ground  fire  and  there  was  practically  no  timber,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  hear,  killed.  That  was  due  to  the  time  of  year  that  it 
burned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing the  tariff  on  pulp  wood,  or  other  lumber  or  timber  product,  in 
regard  to  the  effect  on  the  destruction  of  the  American  forests? 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question.  I  should  think  that 
letting  in  the  wood  would  naturally  reduce  the  value  of  wood  in  this 
country,  so  that  there  would  be  more  of  it  left  exposed  of  the  spruce 
to  burn  up,  because  it  is  a  question  now  of  how  far  you  can  haul 
the  stuff  and  get  enouffh  out  of  it  to  pay  the  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  when 
you  say  more  left  of  the  spruce  to  bum  up. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  mean  in  our  own  case  where  we  are  logging 
through  our  white  pine  we  can  not  afford  to  cut  the  spruce  wood  ex- 
cept in  particular  cases,  because  the  cost  of  logging  that  scattered 
spruce  and  taking  it  out  to  the  railroad  would  be  more  than  we  get 
for  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  Can't  you  afford  to  do  it  where  it  is  cut  for  saw 
logs? 

Mr.  Walker.  Where  it  is  cut  for  saw  logs  it  is  worth  more  to  us  as 
logs  than  it  is  for  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  afford  to  take  it  out  for  saw  logs 
where  it  is  of  sufficient  size,  can't  j'ou  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Oh,  yes;  wherever  we  are  cutting  other  timber  we 
can  afford  to  take  the  spruce  saw  logs,  because  spruce  makes  good 
lumber. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  cut  very  much 
pulp  wood,  do  you? 

Mr.  Walker.  Almost  none. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  do  it  now  anyhow 

Mr.  Walker.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  leave  it  to  burn  up? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  leave  it  in  the  hope  that  we  can  use  it  at  some 
later  date. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  largely  burn  up,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  that  is  the  future  of  it,  through  a  cut-over 
country  that  WRy. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  any  way  that  can  be  devised  by  which 
forest  fires  can  be  prevented  from  spreading? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  this  State  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  are  keeping  crews  of  men  clearing  up  around  the  trees  and 
through  our  timber  there  because  there  is  practically  no  underbrush, 
but  in  this  country  if  you  stop  a  fire,  keep  it  out  of  a  bunch  of  timber 
for  several  years  until  the  debris  gets  very  thick,  when  the  dry  season 
comes  on  you  lose  timber  and  everything.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  timber  if  you  could  stop  it  for  a  few  years.  It  is 
only  in  reasonably  frequent  burning  that  we  can  save  the  valuable 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  The  Forestry  Service  takes  considerable  cedit  to 
itself  because  they  do  not  have  many  forest  fires  in  the  national  fore^st 
reservations.  \Vny  can  not  the  same  thing  be  done  in  the  lands  of 
Minnesota? 
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Mr.  Walker.  I  think  if  they  have  had  a  small  amount  of  fire  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  on  their  reservations,  thev  are  lucky ;  that  is 
all.  In  California  it  can  be  done  because  the  dry  season  kills  the 
brush.  The  brush  can  not  grow  through  the  dry  season,  so  that  the 
fires  there  work  along  the  ground. 

The  Chair3ian.  They  have  large  forest  reservations  in  Idaho  and 
the  other  Northwestern  States,  much  larger  than  they  have  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  had  very  few  forest  fires  this  last 
season,  whereas  there  have  been  immense  forest  fires,  I  guess,  in  this 
State.    There  certainly  have  been  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  have  had  very  large  fires  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State.  ^\Tien  a  heavy  forest  fire  starts  through  a  heavy 
imdergrowth  back  of  the  wind  1  think  it  is  a  question  of  getting 
away  from  it.  I  do  not  think  anything  can  stop  it  until  the  condi- 
tions change.  We  had  last  year  some  logs,  in  the  woods  around  our 
mill  and  the  fires  came  earlier  than  we  expected,  and  it  took  500  men, 
about,  to  save  what  we  could  of  those  logs  and  our  camp,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  can  not  put  a  fire  out  in  a  forest 
where  it  is  burning  and  everything  is  favorable,  but  couldn't  you 
have  division  lines  m  some  way  where  the  fire  could  be  stopped  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  If  you  could  afford  to  cut  wide  paths  through  the 
forest  and  keep  the  brush  out  that  bums  worse  than  the  timber,  I 
presume  it  could  be  stopped  in  that  way — ^by  verv  wide  lanes.  It 
would  take  very  wide  lanes  and  they  would  have  to  be  kept  very  clear 
of  brush.    I  think  cutting  it  up  in  that  way  would  be  effectual. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  cultivate  it  and  raise  potatoes  on  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  there  would  have  to  be  something  of  that 
kind  to  make  it  practicable.  They  can  raise  potatoes  in  that  kind  of 
clearing    That  country  will  raise  good  vegetables. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  large  quantities  of  land  out  West? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  California;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  consist  of? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  a  mixed  growth  of  yellow  pine — that  is,  the 
Western  yellow  pine,  fir,  white  spruce,  and  a  scattering  of  cedar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  nr  any  for  pulp  wood,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  What  they  call  the  white  spruce  there,  I  understand, 
is  available  for  pulp.  In  fact,  they  are  using  it  at  several  points 
there  now.  There  is  one  mill  on  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Royaltown, 
I  think  it  is,  logging  that  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  ground  wood.  They  say  it  is  practically  the 
same  as  our  white  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  fir ;  is  that  what  they  call  Oregon 
fir? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  the  same  thing,  only  growing  a  little  farther 
south.  My  understanding  has  been  that  that  won't  make  paper 
unless  it  is  boiled  and  treated  to  take  out  the  pitch.  That  is  oeing 
done  farther  north  in  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  full  of  pitch? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  relatively.  Of  course,  it  is  not  like  the  south- 
em  pine,  but  there  is  quite  a  large  amount  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  forests  in  Idaho  or  Montana! 

Mr.  Walkkr,  No;  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  out  there? 

Mr.  Walkjer.  No  ;  I  have  only  been  through  it 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Canada,  Ontario? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  have  nothing  in  Canada.  Only  in  Minnesota 
and  California. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  forests  do  you  people  own  in 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Walker.  Of  course,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  the  cut^over  land ; 
we  have,  I  should  say,  a  couple  of  hundred  million  left. 

The  Chairman.  A  couple  of  hundred  million  feet? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  acreage  of  that? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  should  judge  that  would  cut  about  5,000  feet  to 
the  acre. 

The  CIIAIR3LA.N.  That  is  land  you  are  holding  for  logging? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  are  logging  it  now;  we  are  into  it 

The  Chairman.  And  sawing  it  up? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  out  ties  or  poles  or  anything  of  that 
sort?  . 

Mr.  Walker.  We  have  at  times^  under  some  particular  oonditions, 
but  we  do  not  make  a  business  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  your  land  in  this  spruce-wood  territory 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  two  townships  only. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  logged  any  of  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  Walker.  No;  it  is  not  touched. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  cut  into  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Walker.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  available  for  saw  logs,  is  it? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  it  is  now  by  coming  down  the  Big  Fork  River. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  timber. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  saw-loc  timber. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  Tike  ordinary  spruce  timber  up  there? 

Mr.  Walker.  No  ;  it  is  three-fifths  big  white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  good  white  pine  up  there 
on  the  higher  land  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  not  a  large  supply  of  what  you  would  call 
first-class  white  pine,  such  as  they  used  to  get  upon  Fokegoma  Lake 
and  the  head  of  the  Swan  Eiver.  In  that  northern  country  the 
white  pine  is  not  first  class,  but  it  is  good,  fair,  average  pine,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  white  pine  through  there  of  that  grade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  your  father  would  be  willing  to 
testify  before  the  committee,  tell  us  his  opinions  and  impressions  in 
regard  to  the  present  future  available  supply  of  forest  products  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  feel  sure  he  would. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  him  do 
so,  and  probably  could  come  back  here  for  that  purpose  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Walker.  He  has  put  in  a  great  deal  of  study  and  work  on  that 
one  question,  and  I  know  he  would  be  glad  to  give  whatever  infor- 
mation he  could. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  service  he  might  well,  and  I  think  pleas- 
antly, render  to  the  coming  generations.     I  wish  you  would  ask  him, 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes.  He  went  out  of  town  this  morning.  I  think 
he  will  be  back  some  time  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  don't  take  his  testimony  before  we  go  away, 
and  I  do  not  know  just  when  that  will  be,  we  will  come  back  this 
way  if  you  will  talk  with  him  about  that. 

Mr.  Walker.,  Yes,  sir, 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  B.  LYNCH,  OF  ST.  FATJL,  VOSV. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Lynch.  F.  B.  Lynch. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Lumberman. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  mills  belonging  to  the  Union  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  your  mills  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Lynch.  All  of  our  mills  are  in  Canada.  I  have  some  timber 
interests  on  this  side,  but  not  as  a  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forestry  conditions  in 
that  part  of  Canada  just  north  of  us  here? 

Mr.  Lynch.  North  and  west  of  us;  not  east. 

The  Chairman.  North  and  west  of  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  describe  the  forestry  conditions  to  us  in 
yonr  own  way,  as  well  as  you  can  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Lynch.  If  you  would  explain  a  little  bit  more  just  what  you 
want.    It  is  a  pretty  big  question. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  what  we  are  especially  interested  in  is 
the  question  of  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  which,  in  the  main,  reduces 
itself  to  spruce  wood,  I  think,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Spruce 
forests,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  the  region  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Provmce  of  Ontario,  the  northeastern  part  of 
Manitoba,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  there 
are  very  large  areas  of  land  which  have  a  great  deal  of  small  spruce 
timber.  Part  of  it  is  fit  for  saw  timber  and  part  of  it  is  only  good 
for  pulp  wood.  As  to  the  exact  number,  or  even  the  approximate 
numoer  of  acres  that  there  is  in  that  area  I  am  unable  to  say.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  information  has  ever 
been  collected  bv  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  'There  has  been  nothing  definite  ascertained. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  west  do  the  forests  extend  before  the 
break  comes? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  line  of  the  Eed  Eiyer  is  the  boundary  of  it  on 
the  east  and  as  far  north  as  Lake  Winnipeg;  north  and  west  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  it  extends  nearly  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake  in  scattered 
tracts,  not  solid  forests. 
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The  Chaihman.  How  far  west  does  it  extend  on  our  north  bound- 
ary line? 

Mr.  Ltnch.  The  west  end  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  would  be 
practically  the  end  of  it,  the  Red  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  West  of  that  it  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  West  of  that  it  is  practically  a  prairie  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  forests  up  there  consist  of  in  the 
main? 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  the  region  that  I  have  spoken  of,  almost  exclu- 
sively spruce.  In  the  region  directly  north  of  Lake  Superior  there 
are  considerable  bodies  of  white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  mills  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Our  mills  are  all  west  of  the  territory  that  I  have 
spoken  of,  except  one  mill  350  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  timber  do  you  use  in  your 
mills? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  log  spruce? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir ;  we  log  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  considerable  quantity  of  large  spruce 
there  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  in  that  area  there  is  probably  a  billion  feet  of 
spruce  that  is  suitable  for  saw  timber. 

The  Chairman.  How  large? 

Mr.  Lynch.  As  we  express  it,  running  fifteen  or  sixteen  logs  to  the 
thousand,  that  would  be  spruce  timber  12  inches  at  the  butt  and 
upward. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  white  or  black  spruce? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  mostly  black  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would  you  estimate  of  that 
spruce  is  fit  for  saw  logs,  as  compared  with  the  whole? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  given  you  the  proportion  that  I  think  is  fit  for 
saw  logs,  a  billion  feet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  amount,  but  what  proportion?  Can 
you  give  us  an  estimate  of  about  the  proportion? 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  is  probably  twice  as  much  more,  possibly  three 
times,  that  would  be  fit  tor  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  saw-log  spruce  grow  on  higher  ground? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir^  mixed  in. 

The  Chairman.  This  spruce  you  speak  of  for  pulp  wood,  won't  it 
grow  larger? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  very  slow  growth. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  do  you  estimate  these  saw  logs  to  be? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Probably  50  to  75  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  Some  gentleman  stated  here  a  while  ago  that  he 
thought  some  of  that  small  spruce  was  150  years  old. 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  possible,  but  I  would  think  that  was  even  a 
slower  growth  than  I  have  mentioned.  We  can  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately hy  burned  areas  and  the  growth  over  burned  areas 
There  is  a  region  up  there  that  I  know  of  where  there  is  now  a  con- 
siderable body  of  spruce  timber  that  would  be  suitable  for  pulp 
wood  that  was  burned  over,  the  Indians  say,  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
remains  of  the  old  burned  logs  are  still  there  in  some  cases. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  what  sized  spruce? 

Mr.  Lynch.  That  stuff  would  run  about  8  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  very  low  ground  or  fairly  high  ground! 

Mr.  Lynch.  Almost  all  spruce  grows  on  rather  low  ground.  The 
hi^er  areas  are  apt  to  be  barren  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  spruce  timber  there  would  grow  to 
be  saw  logs  in  fifty  years? 

Mr.  Lynch.  WeU,  I  said  from  fifty  to  seventy-five.  I  think 
seventy-five  years  would  bring  it  to  10-inch  stuff  at  the  butt. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  age 
of  these  logs  that  you  are  cutting? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  presume  it  would  be  for  a  skilled  forester  who  is 
used  to  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  your  mills  operated  with  water  power? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  water  power  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir;  not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  a  stretch  is  that  now;  what  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
where  the  forests  cease  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  about  200  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  north  would  those  forests  extend? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  don't  know.    They  extend  a  long  ways. 
•    The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  where  the  north  boundary  is? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  don't  know  where  the  north  boundary  is;  no,  sir.  I 
have  seen  cruisers  who  told  me  that  there  were  heavy  bodies  of  light 
spruce  timber  east  of  James  Bay,  which  is  probably  500  miles  north. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  practicable  to  bring  that  spruce  from  north 
of  the  height  of  land  over  this  way  for  use? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  by  rail. 

The  Chairman.  The  rail  facilities  for  getting  into  that  forest  are 
not  veiT  numerous,  I  judge. 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  only  way  you  can  get  in  there  now  is  with  a  canoe. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tnat  land  up  there  subject  to  be  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  where  the  spruce  is? 

Mr.  Lynch.  This  extreme  northern  territory,  no,  sir;  I  don't 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  they  get  the  spruce  out  of  there  unless 
they  carry  it  north,  drive  it  north  on  the  streams? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  there  are  several  railroads  contemplated  into  the 
Hudson  Bay  territory  now  and  one  being  built.  It  would  be  a  com- 
paratively small  matter,  I  presume,  to  get  the  stuff  out  after  they 
Duild  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  could  float  it  down  on  the  streams 
and  pick  it  up. 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  could  be  floated  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
and  milled  there  and  taken  across  to  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  it  be  practicable  to  bring  it  as  pulp 
wood  from  there  to  here  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  don't  think  so.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  raft  it  across  Hudson  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Lynch.  A  raft  would  not  live  in  those  waters.  You  could  not 
build  one  that  would  live. 
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The  Chaihman.  Ace  the  waters  so  turbulent? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  bay  is  very  stormy ;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiBBfiiiN.  Wha£  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  there  un  there 
•which  in  any  event :mifi[ht  be  utilized  by  the  mills  in  the  Unitea  States 
if  there  were  no  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I<do  not  knew. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  very  anxious  to  find  out,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  knows  or  not. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  knows.  There  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  any  more  than  just  an  idea 
that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  it.  It  is  a  very  wild,  desolaite 
country.    It  has  only  been  gone  over  by  cruisers  and  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  judgment  as  to  whether  that 
supply  of  spruce  wood  is  practically  inexhaustible  ? 

iir.  Lynch.  I  believe  it  is  so  considered ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  would  it  reproduce  itself  in  that  country 
fast  enough  to  meet  a  great  demand  if  cut  off  for  immediate  use? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No.;  I  do  not  believe  any  country  is  inexhaustible  in 
thp.t  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  here  where  we  cut  off  a  forest  it  is  not 
very  apt  to  go  back  to  a  forest;  it  is  very  apt  to  be  utilized  for  other 
purposee. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  true  of  it  there.  I 
think  that  that  northern  country  will  be  settled  but  very  slowly.  The 
soil  is  poor,  the^climate  is  severe,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  many 
years  before  there  will  be  any  number  of  settlers  up  there ;  but  how 
fast  that  timber  would  grow  up  again  is  something  that  would  be 
very  hard  for  me  to  even  estimate  on.  The  area  that  I  have  spoken 
of  IS  a  couple  or  three  hundred  miles  west  of  there,  where  the  soil  is 
good  and  the  climate  is  not  as  rigorous  as  that  east. 

The  Chaibmaic.  Do  those  streams  up  there  freeze  solid  in  the  win- 
ter time? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Do  you  mean  to  the  bottom  of  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  continue  to  flow  during  the  winter? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Streams  that  run  north  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  they  have  water  power  there  it  might 
be  used  during  the  winter? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  on  some  of  those 
streams  up  there  the  weather  was  so  severe  that  they  were  frozen 
practically  solid  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  country 
350  to  400  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg.    That  is  not  the  cas3  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  have  to 
remove  the  tariff  on  pulp  wood  and  other  lumber  products  coming 
from  Canada? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  would  cheapen  the  pulp  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  lumber,  although  it  probably  would  that 
also. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  timber  from  the  crown  land? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  it,  if  that  is  not  an 
unreasonable  question  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  price  varies  a  great  deal,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  timber  and  its  quality,  and  also  the  time  it  was  bought.  It  has 
increased  very  materially  in  price  in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The 
crown  lands,  meaning  the  Dominion  of  Canada  lands,  were  put  up 
at 

The  Chairman.  The  Province  of  Ontario  land  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  uso  entirely  different  systems' of  buying.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Dominion  use  entirely  different  i^stems 
of  selling  their  timber. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  crown  land^  in) Ontario? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  are  owned  by  the  Province  of  Ontaria 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Everything  outside  of  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Athabaska,  and  Manitoba  is  owned  by  the 
Dominion  government. 

The  Chairman.  Your  timber  ooines  mostly  from*  the  Dominion  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Everything  we  have  is  from  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment or  from  the  British  Columbian  government  in  the  west. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  system  do  they  adopt  about  stump- 

Mr.  Lynch.  Anyone  wishing  to  acquire  timber  on  Dominion  lands 
makes  an  application  to  the  department  of  the  interior  to  have  the 
land  piit  up  at  auction.  They  are  put^-up  and  sold  under  sealed  bHs, 
The  minister  of  the  interior,  if  he  se^  fit  to  ordest  it  done,  orders  the 
knd  advertised  for  two  months  in  the  Official  Gazette  and  the  local 
papers,  sets  a  time  for  opening  bids,  and  bids 'are  submitted  sealed, 
accompanied  by  marked  checks  for  the  full  amount  of  the  bids  to 
the  department  of  the  interior  at  Ottawa^  and  the  timber  is  sold  to 
the  hi.fi'hest  bidder;  that  is,  for  the  bonus^ which  goes  with  the  first 
cost  of  the  timber.  After  tiiat  you  pay  an  annual  rental  to  the  Crown 
each  year  on  each  section  of  land  that  you  hold  and  pay  50  cents  a 
thousand  for  the  timber  when  it  is  cut 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  imderstand  you.  They  do  not  sell 
theland  itself? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  land  itself  is  never  sold  by  the  Crown ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  sell  onlv  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  sell  only  the  stumpage. 

The  Chairman,  when  you  buy  it  you  pay  ffar  it,  and  if  you  are 
the  highest  bidder,  you  pay  the  bonus  that  you  offer  for  tli  right 
to  cut? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be,  at  present,  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  last  timber  that  we  bought  cost  us  about  $2  a 
tho'<?fipH. 

The  Chairman.  You  bid  on  the  basis  of  so  much  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir.  We  bid  a  lump  sum,  but  the  last  timber  that 
we  bought  cost  us  about  $2  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  that,  whether  you  cut  the  timber  or 
not  you  pay  an  annual  rental  based  on  what? 

Itfr.  Lynch.  AcrcRge. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  run  about  what? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  It  varies;  it  runs  from  $5  to  $20  per  section. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  matter  of  bidding,  or  is  that  a  regula- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lynch.  That  is  a  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends,  then,  upon  the  quantity  of  timber? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  depends  upon  the  district  in  which  the  timber  is 
situated.     It  is  really  based  on  the  quantity  of  timber  on  the  land. 

The  Chairman,  ^fhat  would  naturally  tend  to  cause  the  cutting  of 
the  timber  as  soon  as  possible,  wouldn't  it?  Do  you  pay  the  rental 
after  the  timber  is  cut? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir;  as  SQon  as  the  timber  is  cut  you  relinquish  iL 
The  terms  are  considered  very  reasonable. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  involve  this  question,  as.  to  whether 
the  increase  in  the  timber,  in  your  judgment,  is  worth  more  than  the 
rental  or  not. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  these  two  payments,  you  pay,  when 
the  timber  is  cut,  60  cents  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  estimate  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  estimate  it  by  the  cord. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  thousand  feet,  how  many  feet  to  a  coed 
do  they  figure  on? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  don^t  know.    I  have  never  cut  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  made  their  ^pises 
on  the  pulp  wood  on  the  thousand  feet  or  on  the  basis  of  cords. 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  cord.  It  is  estimated  by  the  cord.  That  pro- 
vision is  included  in  all  our  leases  or  licenses  that  we  get  from  the 
government;  we  must  pay  so  much  per  cord  for  pulp  wood  and  so 
much  per  thousand  for  lath. 

The  Chairman.  Is  therfe  any  provision  in  these  permits  from  the 
Dominion  in  reference  to  the  exportation? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  in  anything  which  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  Dominion,  then,  does  not  follow  the  same 
policy  in  that  resoect  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  does? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  aid  not  know  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  did  that; 
the  Dominion  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  Province  of  Ontario  forbids  the  exportation, 
as  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  is  no  prohibition  in  the  Dominion. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  a  great  many  mills  up  there  now — 
lumber  mills? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No;  not  very  many.  The  main  supply  of  lumber 
comes  from  the  British  Columbia  region  to  the  west. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  railroad  land  up  there — land  owned 
by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Covered  with  timber? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Nothing  that  amounts  to  very  much ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  freehold  lands  covered  with  timbsrt 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  very  much ;  no,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Practically  the  whole  supply  of  timber  west  of 
Ontario  and  east  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  owned  by  the  Dominion 
government,  then  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  the  Dominion  government  in  all  of  its  deal- 
ings in  land  puts  in  a  provision  that  the  timber  remains  the  property 
of  the  Crown. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  provision  in  these  permits  in  regard 
to  settlement  upon  the  land  t 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  have  to  relinquish  to  settlers,  but  they  have  not 
the  right  to  take  off  more  than  12,000  feet  of  timber  per  160  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  settler  decides  to  settle  on  a  piece  of 
land  where  you  have  purchased  the  stumpage,  what  happens? 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  can  settle  on  it,  subject  to  our  right  to  remove  the 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  remove  the  timber,  what  good  is  it 
to  him? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  can  he  force  you  to  remove  the  timber? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  some  protection  to  you,  then,  in  making 
these  purchases? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  settles,  he  can  take  12,000  feet  from  160 
acres? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which,  of  course,  would  not  clear  the  land,  and 
hence  there  is  no  inducement  to  him  to  settle  on  land  that  is  well 
timbered  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  settle  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  good  railroad  facilities  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  there  are  as  good  railroad  facilities 
there  as  there  are  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  rates  on  logs  for 
lumber  from  there  here  are? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  freight  rates  will  average  about  the  same  per  mile 
as  they  do  in  this  country.  The  service  is  not  as  good ;  the  roads  are 
not  as  well  equipped. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  happen  to  remember  the  rate  from  any 
of  your  mills  to  any  point  in  the  United  States,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  have  never  shipped  anything.  There  has  been  no 
occasion  for  us  to  look  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  ship  your  lumber  to? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  prairies  of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  furnishing  lumber  for  building  up  that 
immense  new  territory  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  anything  else  occur  to  you,  Mr. 
Lynch,  that  would  be  of  value  to  us? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  find  out  and  get  a 
pretty  definite  idea  of  the  quantity  of  available  spruce  timber  up 
there  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Are  you  going  to  Winnipeg? 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  expect  to  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  that  Mr.  Crowe,  the  crown  timber  agent  at 
Winnipeg,  could  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  amount  of  timber  that 
there  is  in  that  district  than  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  address? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Dominion  land  department,  at  Winnipeg. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  charge  of  the  Dominion  lands? 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  has  charge  of  the  Dominion  lands  in  the  territory 
that  I  have  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Who  controls  the  land  farther  west  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  land  in  British  Columbia  is  controlled,  part  of  it, 
by  the  Dominion  government,  and  part  of  it  by  the  British  Columbia 
government. 

The  Chairman.  Is  lumber  any  cheaper  over  there — ^you  do  not 
have  to  answer  this  question — than  it  is  over  here  ? 

Mr,  Lynch.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  price  is  over  there 
now? 

Mr.  Lynch.  At  the  mills? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  the  mountain  districts  in  British  Columbia  I  think 
it  will  run  about  $15.50  per  thousand  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  kind  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Lynch.  That  takes  in  all  of  the  kinds  that  are  produced  in 
that  country — cedar,  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  larch. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  much  pine  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  pine, 

The  Chairman.  What  pine  is  it? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yellow  pine.    Very  little  white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  Norway  pine,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No;  it  is  a  little  better  grade  than  Norway  pine;  not 
quite  as  good  as  white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  that  grow  to  be? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Immense ;  it  is  big  pine, 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  cottonwood  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  very  much.    Some  along  the  streams  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  No  hemlock? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Some  hemlock;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  hemlock  forests  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes;  that  is,  in  British  Columbia.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  hemlock  in  the  spruce  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  eastern  portion. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  that  I  know  of  in  the  eastern  portion. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  speaking  of  yellow  pine  in  British 
Columbia? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  pine  do  you  have  north  here? 

Mr.  Lynch.  White  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  ^ood  white  pine  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  pretty  fair  white 
pine. 

The  Chairman.  Much  Norway  pine? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  I  don't  think  there  is  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  balsam  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  large! 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  very. 

The  Chairman.  Any  hard  wood  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  maple? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  lumber  camps? 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  the  northern  parts:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  run? 

Mr.  Lynch.  For  the  past  four  years  they  have  run.  from  $30  a 
month  up  to  $60  a  month  and  board. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  wages  paid  in 
lumbering  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  I^ynch,  They  are  a  little  lower  than  are  paid  in  Canada. 

The  Chairbian.  You  have  to  pay  a  little  more  up  in  that  country 
where  you  are  operating? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  pay  a  trifle  higher  than  they  do  here;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  the  wages  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Lynch.  That  has  been  the  wages  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  wag3S  going  to  be  next  winter? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  on  this  side  of  the  line  they  will  be  20  per 
cent  lower  than  that;  on  the  other  side  about  the  same  as  the  Amer- 
ican wages  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  help  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No;  there  has  not  been  a  shortage  of  help  this  year. 
Prior  to  this  year  labor  has  been  very  scarce. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  people  do  you  have  up  there  in  the 
main  in  the  lumber  camps? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  employ  mostly  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Americans  the  ones  who  do  most  of  the 
lumbering  business  up  there? 

Mr.  Lf  NCH.  I  think  probably  half  of  the  lumbering  that  is  done 
in  western  Canada  is  done  under  American  management;  fully  one- 
half  of  the  skilled  labor  that  is  employed  is  American  labor. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  ordinary  labor? 

Mr.  LrNCH.  The  smaller  percentage,  probably  not  over  one-quarter 
of  the  ordinary  labor,  is  American  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance? 

Mr.  Lynch.  English,  Scotch,  Canadian,  Scandinavian. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  that  labor — by  adveilising  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir;  there  are  contract-labor  laws.  It  simply 
comes  and  we  hire  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract-labor  laws  would  not  prevent  you 
advertising  in  Canada,  I  suppose,  for  labor? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  I  don't  suppo'='e  they  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  it  through  agencies! 
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Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir;  we  have  taken  largely  American  managers 
over  for  our  mills  and  in  many  cases  their  men  have  followed. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  wages  compare  in  the  mills  themselves 
with  the  wages  paid  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States  I 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  are  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Higher  m  Canada? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  skilled  labor  and  common  labor  are  both 
higher  in  the  mills  there  than  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  think  lumber  is  a  little  cheaper 
there  than  it  is  here,  and  the  labor  used  in  producing  it  is  a  little 
higher,  too? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  profits  smaller  or  the  difference  caused  by 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  LrNCH.  The  profits  are  smaller.  The  stumpage  is  also  cheaper- 
It  costs  a  good  deal  more  to  operate  a  mill  in  Canada  than  it  aoes 
here.  In  addition  to  the  higher  wages  that  we  have  to  pay,  supplies 
of  all  kinds  are  higher  and  machinery  is  higher.  It  costs  more  to 
build  a  mill.    The  fixed  charges  are  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  Uiink  that  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
after  that  country  west  settles  up? 

Mr.  LfNCH.  Well,  I  think  that  labor  and  supplies  will  always  be 
slightly  higher  than  they  are  here. 

8TATEHEHT  OF  THEODORE  M.  KNAFPEN,  OF  HINKEAPOIIS. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  in  full? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  Theodore  M.  Knappen. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence? 
■  Mr.  Knappen.  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Knappen.  In  private  business  I  am  interested  in  lands.  I  am 
interested  in  testifying  here  in  connection  with  reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada on  account  of  my  connection  with  a  league  interested  in  the  re- 
moval of  duties  on  forest  products. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  have  you  in  lands? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  own  some  wheat  lands,  agricultural  lands,  in  Can- 
ada.   I  do  not  own  any  timber  land. 

The  .Chairman.  You  are  not  connected  with  any  manufacturing 
plant  that  uses  timber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  my  interest  in  this  question  is  largely  that  of  a 
citizen.  I  have  no  selfish  interest.  W^e  have  an  organization  we  aro 
forming  here  called  the  National  Forest  Conservation  league. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  employed  by  that  organization. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  am  secretary  of  that  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  information  in  regard  to  the  for- 
est resources  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  can  give  you  some  information.  Not  as  a  prac- 
tical lumberman,  of  course,  but  as  one  who  has  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  subject  in  a  general  way  for  a  number  of  years. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  information  which  you  have  collected? 

Mr.  Knapfen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  sources  of  information  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  in  Canada  and  seen 
quite  a  little  from  personal  observation.  I  have  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  Canadians,  Canadian  lumbermen,  and  in  that  way  in  the 
course  of  several  years  have  collected  a  good  deal  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  up  in  the  country  north  of  Lake 
Superior? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  up? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  have  made  the  trip  across  several  times  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Port  Arthur  to  Winnipeg,  and  I 
have  been  through  the  Rainy  River  country  on  the  boundary  several 
times,  and  also  £*en  up  in  the  country  which  Mr.  Lynch  has  testiiSed 
about,  northwest  of  Winnipeg,  as  well  as  in  British  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  up  there  investigating  forest  matters? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  did  not  go  for  the  purpose. of  investigating 
forestry  matters,  but  I  have  been  interested  m  lorestry  matters  for  a 
great  many  years.  I  never  had  occasion  to  go  into  any  new  country 
that  I  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  pick  up  all  the  information  I 
could  onstfcte  n^atter^  f  Ivw^as  forJmany  years  a  newspaper  man,  and 
one  of  the  things  I  specialized  on  was  rorestry  and  forest  products 
snd  timber.    I  made  sam^  trips  in  Canada  ^or  that  special  pui'pose. 

The  Chaibmak.  Haine  you  published  any  articles  on  tiie  subject? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  have.    Not  recently." 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  information 
from  you  which  you  have  acquired  or  collected. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Well,  I  think  that  in  general  the  amount  of  avail- 
able timber  in  Western  Canada — meaning  the  region  say,  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains — is  not  so  large  as  has  been 
supposed.  There  is  a  large  forest  area,  about  400  mfles  wide,  and 
reaching  nominally  across  the  continent  if  you  go  far  enough  north, 
but  very  little  of  it  is  available  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  reach  across? 

Mr.  Knappen.  It  goes  right  along  the  international  line,  crosses  the 
whole  timber  region  of  the  Middle  States,  crosses  into  Ontario,  and 
when  you  get  to  about  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the 
line  dividing  the  prairie  country  from  the  forest  country  deflects  to 
the  northwest  and  runs  up  around  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Mani- 
toba, and  then  northwest  along  the  main  Saskatchewan  River  clear 
across  to  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia,  where  it  strikes  the  gen- 
eral timber  country  again,  running  as  far  north  as  the  sixtieth 
parallel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  timber  up  there? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Iri  that  remoter  region  it  is  almost  exclusively 
spruce. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  it  grow  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Very  little  of  it  is,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
suitable  for  lumber.  There  are  occasional  large  trees.  Writers  and 
explorers  report  occasional  spruce  trees  14  to  18  inches  thick  almost 
as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  they  are  very  exceptional. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  territory  north  of  Lake 
Superior? 
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Mr.  Knappew.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it  personally.  I  have 
spent  some  time  around  Port  Arthur  and  I  have  talked  with  lumber- 
men there  and  at  Winnipeg  regarding  the  region  north  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  a  brother  of  mine  made  a  canoe  trip  all  through  the 
region  between  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson  Bay  a  few  vears  ago. 
Those  are  the  sources  of  my  information  as  to^tllat  particular  region. 
There  is  a  continuous  belt  of  timber  from  Lake  Superior  to  about  the 
latitude  of  James  Bay,  which  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Hudson 
Bay.  North  of  that  the  timber  growth  ceases  on  that  part  of  the 
continent.    For  the  most  part  Hudson  Bay  is  an  untimbsred  region. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  compile  and  present  to  the  com- 
mittee the  results  of  the  information  which  you  have  collected? 

Mr.  IvNAPPEN.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  have  some  leisure.  I  did  not 
know  the  committee  was  to  be  here  so  soon.  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
undigested  data,  so  to  speak,  that  I  would  like  to  prepare,  together 
with  the  general  information,  and  a  statement  which  inay  be  placed 
on  your  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  information  if  you 
will  give  us  the  sources  of  it. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir.  In  giving  the  information  I  would  give 
under  notes  the  sources  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  do  that,  we  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you.      , 

Mr:  KiNNpPEN.  Thank  you  very  much..  I  will  be  very  glad  of  the 
opportunii^  to  present  it. 

;tADDITIOHAL  STATEMENT  BY  KB.  LYNCH. 

In  making  my  comparison  of  values  of  stumpage  on  this  side  and 
the  other,  I  was  comparing  the  values  of  stumpage  directly  north  of 
here  and  northwest  of  here  with  the  stumpage  in  Minnesota  when  I 
said  it  was  cheaper  on  the  other  side.  As  you  eo  farther  west  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  British  Columbia  and  the  mountain  districts 
of  Idaho  and  Washington,  I  think  that  there  is  not  much  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  stumpage.  If  anything,  it  is  higher  on  the  other 
side  than  it  is  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  have  reference  to  the  terri- 
tory north  and  west  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Lynch.  My  comparison  was  correct  with  that  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  stumpage  out  in  Britidi 
Columbia;  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  get  the  Dominion  stumpage  in  the  same  way.  The 
British  Columbia  stumpage  is  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  The 
stumpage  there  is  staked  in  a  good  deal  the  same  way  that  a  man 
would  acquire  stumpage  in  this  country,  except,  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  residence.  After  it  is  staked,  you  set  a  license  from  the 
government  running  for  twenty-one  years,  allowing  you  to  cut  that 
timber  at  any  time  during  twenty-one  years  from  the  time  of  staking. 
You,  in  addition  to  that,  pay  a  rental  of  from  $115  per  section  to 
$140  per  section  per  year;  in  addition  to  paying  a  royalty  to  the 
British  Columbian  government  on  all  the  timber  which  you  cut. 
That  royalty  is  not  fixed.  It  can  be  raised  at  any  time,  and  they  are 
now  talking  of  raising  the  royalty. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  at  present? 
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Mr.  Ltkch.  Fifty  cents  and  60  cents,  according  to  the  district  it* 
is  in. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  60  cents  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  anything  when  you  get  the  first 
license? 

Mr.  Ltnch.  We  bought  timber  that  was  staked  many  years  ago  bv 
Canadian  cruisers.  They  go  out  and  stake  away  ahead  of  the  rail- 
roads and  away  ahead  of  everything. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  staked,  you  mean  what  we  call  sur- 
veyed, I  suppose? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  while  it  cost  them  but  comparatively  little, 
it  cost  us  pretty  heavily. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  cost  you  pretty  heavily? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  had  to  buv  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  bougnt  out  somebody  else  who  had  a  license? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  government  itself 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  goremment  itself  gets  but  little  out  of  that  orig- 
inally. 

The  Chairman.  What  system  do  they  have?  Do  they  have  a 
charge  made  at  the  time  the  original  license  is  granted? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  have  a  license  system  with  this  annual  rental  of 
$115  to  $140  per  section,  and  they  reserve  the  right  M  any  time  to 
raise  the  royalty  to  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  what  object  there  is  en  either  side 
in  entering  into  such  an  arrangement  as  that. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  not  found  it  of  any  object  on  oor  side  yet  to 
enter  into  the  arrangement.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  cut  lumber  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  mill  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  two  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  anv  pulp  wood  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  in  the  country  that  I  am  familiar  with.  It  is  big 
timber,  all  of  it.  • 

The  Chairman*  Now,  let  us  see,  when  you  get  that  permit  for 
twenty-one  years,  the  annual  rental  is  fixed  at  the  time  the  license  is 
granted  for  the  twenty-one  years? 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  claim  it  is,  and 
the  government  claims  it  is  not.  ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  government  claims  it  may  raise  the 
annual  rental  when  it  pleases? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  rental  on  the  ground  after  the  timber 
is  cut  off? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  relinquished  to  the  government? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CftAiRMAN.  What  does  it  do  with  the  land,  anything? 

Mr,  Lynch.  Well,  it  is  presumed  that  it  will  reforest  it  That  is 
said  to  be  their  intentions. 
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The  Chairman.  As  to  that  stumpage,  you  have  no  fixed  period  in 
reference  to  that  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Lynch,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  there  any  provision  for  renewal  of  that  license? 
Mr.  Lynch.  Not  now ;  no,  sir. 

On  October  15,  1908,  the  committee  visited  and  examined  the  mill 
of  the  Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  at  Sartell,  Minn.,  near  St. 
Cloud. 

Sarteul,,  Minn.,  October  16, 1908 — 9  a.  w. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  0.  OBEBLEY,  OF  ST.  ClOTTD,  MIVH. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  stenographer  your  full  namef 

Mr.  Oberley.  Charles  G.  Oberley, 

The  Chairman.  You  are  general  superintendent  of  this  plant? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Vice-president  and  superintendent  of  the  Watab 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  • 

The  Chairman.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Sartell,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  this  north  of  St.  Cloud? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Approximately  5, miles. 

The  Chairman.  Your  power  is  mainly  water  power! 

Mr.  Oberley.  Water  power;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Mississippi  River  here? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  power  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Do  I  understand  you,  what  power  we  have  de- 
veloped or  what  power  we  are  actually  getting  now  at  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  What  power  you  have  developed  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Approximately  7,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  restricted  this  summer  by  reason 
of  the  low  stage  of  water! 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  at  prasent? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity,  both  for  pulp  and  paper? 

Mr.  Oberley.  About  36  tons  of  paper  and  between  45  and  50  tons 
of  pulp,  when  we  are  running  full. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  of  ground  wood! 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  manufacture  any  sulphite? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  here,  I  believe,  a  superior  quality  of 
news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Wo  endeavor  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  that? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No.  1  print  paper  or  No.  1  news. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  remember  rightly,  you  get  your  sulphite  at 
present  from  one  of  the  Wisconsin  mills,  where  they  make  a  superior 
quality  of  sulphite? 

Ml.  Oberijey.  Yes,  sir;  the  Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
We  buy  the  highest  grade,  the  E  grade. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  aim  to  make  a  superior  quality  of  ground 
wood? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  Yes,  sir. 

Th.e  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  your  process  from  the 
ordinary  process? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Well,  we  use  a  duller  stone  to  grind  the  wood  on  and 
it  takes  more  horsepower.  We  use  a  higher  pressure  and  that  takes 
more  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  That  is.  you  aim,  instead 

Mr.  Oberley.  Instead  ot  getting  quantity,  we  get  quality. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim,  I  judge,  instead  of  breaking  off  the 
fiber  to  tear  it  by  a  dull  stone? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes;  to  rub  it  off. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  have  as  long  a  fiber  as  possible? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  your  fiber  in  the  ground  wood  is 
longer  than  the  fiber  in  the  ordinary  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  any  more  attention  to  the  matter  of 
the  preparation  of  the  wood  than  they  ordinarily  do,  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Oberley.  So  far  as  I  know  we  give  it  excsptional  attention 
from  the  time  the  wood  is  prepared  until  it  is  turned  into  the  gi'ound 
product. 

The  Chairman.  Exceptionally  good  attention  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Oberley.  In  sorting  our  wood,  in  allowing  no  rotten  wood  or 
wood  that  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  lose  quite  a  percentage  of  your  wood  in 
that  way? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  could  not  say  off-hand.  Possibly  Mr.  Mathie 
could  give  us  an  idea  of  what  percentage  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  it  in  order  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir;  the  record  that  we  keep  is  the' number  of 
cords  of  wood  that  go  through  the  mill  and  the  number  of  pounds  of 
pulp  that  is  produced  from  that  amount  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  cords  that  ffo  through  the  mill. 
Of  course,  the  wood  that  is  thrown  out  is  counted  in  that  cordage? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  does  not  give  a  record  of  the  amount 
that  is  rejected  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Principally  on  the  Minnesota  and  International 
Railway.  Along  the  line  of  the  Minnesota  and  International  Rail- 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  large  stock  on  hand? 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  have  at  the  present  time  in  the  neighborhood  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  cords. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  that  last  you,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Oberley.  That  will  last  us  about  eight  or  nine  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy  your  wood  ? 
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•   Mr.  Oberi-et.  We  buy  from  the  homesteaders  a  good  deaL 

The  Chairman.  Directly  or  through  merchants! 

Mr.  OBERLEf.  In  some  cases  we  have  bought  through  merchants, 
but  in  most  cases  we  have  a  man  that  we  pay  a  salary  to  to  buy  tliis 
wood  from  the  homesteaders  or  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  travel  up  through  where  the  homesteaders 
are? 

Mr.  Oberley.  He  liyes  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Would  he  be  able  to  buy  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wood  in  any  restricted  locality  where  he  lives? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  buy  simply  at  home,  or  does  he  travel  in 
buving? 

Mr.  Oberley.  He  travels  up  and  down  and  buys  at  all  the  stations 
on  the  M.  and  I. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  percentage  he  buys 
from  settlers  and  what  percentage  he  buys  from  contractors? 

Mr.  Op'^rley.  I  would  imagine  that  he  buys  about  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  from  the  homesteaders  and  possibly  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  have  you  been  paying  lately  for  pulp 
wood,  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Oberley.  It  has  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9  in  the  yard 
here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  piled  up  or  delivered  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Delivered  on  board  the  cars,  about  $9.  It  costs 
about  25  cents  a  cord  to  pile  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  be  at  the  station  where  it  is  de- 
livered to  you  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  That  would  be  determined  by  the  freight  rate.  Thev 
take  a  different  distance  tariff.  It  would  depend  on  what  station  it 
came  from. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  have  paid  as  high  as  $G.25. 

The  Chairman.  As  low  as  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  got  anything  better  than 
$6  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Thnt  is  not  a  very  wide  variation? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  it  is  not;  but  where  a  man  had  an  exception- 
ally fine  lot  of  wood,  and  we  saw  where  we  could  get  more  out  of  it 
than  we  could  out  of  a  lot  of  wood  that  was  not  quite  as  good,  we 
felt  as  though  it  stood  us  in  hand  to  pay  that  extra  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  mill  lieen  established? 

Mr.  Oberley.  V/e  have  been  running  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half. 
We  started  to  build  this  mill  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  start  on  your  water-power 
proposition? 

Mr.  Oberley.  At  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  to  construct  that  water 
power? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  can  not  just  remember  how  long. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  your  dam! 

Mr.  Oberley.  A  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  water  in  the  river  do  yoa 
think  you  use? 
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Mr.  Oberlet.  There  is  a  good  share  of  the  time  that  we  use  the 
most  of  it.    Of  course,  not  in  extreme  floods. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  let  a  lot  of  it  go  over  the  dam  for 
the  benefit  of  the  log  drivers?- 

Mr.  OuERLEY.  A  good  share  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No  ;  I  have  no  way  of  determining  what  proportion 
goes  through  that  sluice. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  grinding  machines  have  you? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Nine. 

The  Chairman.  Three  pockets  to  a  machine? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  room  for  any  more  in  your  mill? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir ;  room  for  nine  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  paper  machines  have  you? 

Mr.  Oberley.  One. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  room  for  one  more? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Room  for  one  more  of  the  same  size. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  your  machine? 

Mr.  Oberley.  164-inch  machine.    We  trim  141  inches  of  paper. 

Thei  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  revolution  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  are  running  about  500  feet  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  Your  men  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Eleven  and  thirteen. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  average  is  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  one  week  and  thirteen  the  next? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  your  men? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  can  give  you  the  rate  of  wages  by  our  time  book. 
I  can  not  recall  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  them  all.  What  do  you  pay  your 
machine  tenders  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Four  dollars  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Back  tender? 

Mr.  Oberley.  About  $3  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  your  fifth  man  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  pay  them  by  the  hour;  I  can  not  exactly  recaU 
that. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  told  me  12^  cents  an  hour,  15  years  old. 
You  are  all  young  men  here? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  boys  in  there  look  as  though  they  were  kids. 

Mr.  Oberley.  They  are  a  very  likely  lot  of  kids. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  usual  rate  of  wages  out  in  the 
western  country  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  pay  a  little  more,  I  think.  We  have  endeavored 
to  get  the  b3st  help  we  could,  and  we  have  been  willing  to  pay  them. 

'ihe  Chairman.  Your  machinery  is  up  to  date  in  every  respect,  I 
judge,  from  the  looks  of  it? 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  consider  it  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plant  is  operated,  I  judge,  entirely  by  water 
power,  except  the  boilers  for  the  heating? 
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Mr.  Oberley.  And  drying  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Heating  the  plant  and  the  driers? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  paper  machine  is  electrically  operated? 

Mr.  Oberley.  It  is  driven  electrically. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  electricity  is  obtained  from  the  water 
power? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  your  beaters  are  operated  from  the  water 
power? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  fall  have  you  here? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Eighteen  feet. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  have  had  cut  off  for  me  a  number  of  disks? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  taken  from  the  wood  or  sticks 
going  through  the  mill? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know  they  fairly  represent  the  char- 
acter of  the  wood  that  you  use? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  mostly  black  spruce  wood  that  you  use, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Oberley.  A  good  share  of  it.  A  little  white  spruce  mixed 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  have  you  on  hand  now  in  the 
way  of  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  The  last  I  remember  we  had  about  1,400  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  storing  any  now  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  been  for  quite  a  few  days.  We 
will  have  to  shut  down  some  of  the  grinders  soon,  because  we  are 
drawing  the  head  down.  We  are  not  making  any  more  at  the  present 
time  than  we  are  using  on  the  one  paper  machine.  The  pulp  that  we 
have  stored  we  made  the  bulk  of  it  when  we  had  good  water. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  paper  for  a  higher  price  than  the 
ordinary  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  am  not  exactly  familiar  with  the  prices  the  other 
manufacturers  are  getting  for  their  product. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  the  price  that 
you  are  getting  for  your  product? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir.  We  are  getting  about  $2.25  to  $2.45  f.  o.  b. 
the  mill  for  it.    That  would  be  the  average  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  selling  it  do  you  sell  it  f.  o.  b.  the  mill? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir;  in  all  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  sell  it  delivered  at  the  press  rooms? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  at  the  station? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir.  We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  selling  it 
f.  o.  b.  the  mill  for  the  reason  in  many  instances  the  paper  is  damaged 
in  transit,  and  it  is  kind  of  a  hard  matter  for  us  to  take  care  of  it  at 
the  other  end  of  the  route. 

The  Chairman.  Equally  hard  for  the  purchaser,  isn't  it? 
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Mr.  Oberlet.  I  would  imagine  that  as  he  is  right  on  the  ground 
it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  handle  it  than  it  would  be  for  us  to 
handle  it,  being  so  far  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  supply,  I  believe,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  shows  for  itself  that  it  is  printed  on  a  supe- 
rior quality  of  paper. 

Mr.  Oberusy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  paper  manufac- 
turing business? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Twenty-seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  financially  interested  in  this  plant? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  originators  of  it  and  promotorst 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  when  you  were  figuring  upon  the  plant 
you  %ured  upon  the  future  supply  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  views  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Well,  we  would  not  have  built  such  a  substantial 
mill  as  we  did  if  we  did  not  see  a  good  many  years'  supply  ahead 
of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  belief  based  upon  hope  or  upon  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Oberley.  It  was  based  a  good  deal  on  observation.  I  have 
been  all  up  through  this  country,  all  along  this  line. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  commence  in  the  paper  manu- 
facturing business  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Neenah,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  plant  were  you  connected  with  there? 

Mr.  Oberley.  The  Patten  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  news-print  paper  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  it  now? 

Mr.  Oberley.  They  have  sold  that  mill,  but  they  have  two  others 
that  I  used  to  work  in. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  that  mill  now  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  The  Kimberly-Clarke  Company.  They  have  re- 
modeled it  and  taken  the  old  machines  out  and  made  a  book  mill  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  mill  was  located  there,  you  made  news- 
print paper? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  rags. 

The  Chairman.  And  afterwards  out  of  what? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Well,  they  never  used  any  wood  while  I  was  there. 
Wood  came  in  later  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  first  commence  using  wood  over 
there  in  your  experience,  ground  wood? 

Mr.  OBERLEr.  I  can  not  give  you  dates.  I  can  not  remember  that 
far  back. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  continuously  in  the  paper  manu- 
facturing business? 
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Mr.  Oberlet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  Where  were  you  afterwards? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Menasha,  George  A.  Whiting's,  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  using  wood  over  there? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  He  did  use  a  little  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  the  history  of 
the  introduction  of  wood  in  the  paper  manufacturing  business,  and 
not  very  successfully  so  far. 

Mr.  Oberley.  My  recollection  was  that  in  1878,  about  that  time,  the 
Kimberlv-Clarke  Company  began  to  use  wood  at  the  Globe  Paper 
Mill,  at  Jfeenah.  That  was  the  first  wood  pulp  that  I  heard  of  bemg 
used.  As  I  remember  it,  they  used  one  bottle  of  ground  wood  to  a 
600- pound  beating  engine. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  they  use  now  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  They  use  wood  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  wood,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  use  all  ground  wood  now  f 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  they  use  about  20  per  cent  sulphite  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  sulphite  do  you  use  here^ 
about  20  per  cent  or  less? 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  use  less. 

The  Chairman;  B^use  of  the  superior  quality  of  your  ground 
wood? 
•  Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  fear  of  the  spruce  forests  tributary 
to  your  mill  bein^  exhausted? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reproduction  of  spruce  going  on  f 

Mr.  Oberley.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

International  Falls,  Minn., 

October  18^  1908—9  p.  m. 

BTATEXENT  OF  EBIC  FRANSON,  OF  nTTEBNATIONAL  FALLS. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Franson.  Eric  Franson. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  at  International  Falls? 

Mr.  Franson.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  come  to  this  part  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  in  February, 
1894. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  and  are  you  familiar  with  the 
forest  conditions  of  this  portion  of  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  have  been  around  a  good  deal ;  yes,  sir,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  yourself  an  experienced  woods- 
man ? 

Mr.  Franson.'  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  myself  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  woods. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  estimate  the  .quantity  of  different 
kinds  of  standing  timber? 

Mr.  Fran  SON.  Yes,  I  have  done  that  part  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  around  with  the  committee  for  the 
last  three  days  through  the  forests? 

Mr.  Fran  SON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  showed  the  committee  up  on  Rat  Root  River, 
and  adjacent  to  that,  some  black  spruce  forests? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  typical  spruce  forest  of  thick  woods? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  that  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  black  spruce  that 
we  have.  In  some  places  vou  will  find  it  a  good  deal  larger,  but  that 
was  a  fair  sample  of  black  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average  diameter  of 
the  black  spruce  that  we  saw  up  near  the  Rat  Root? 

Mr.  Franson.  Well,  the  average  diameter  of  the  pulp  we  looked  at 
there  I  should  judge  to  be  about  6  inches. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  estimate  was  probably  the  aver- 
age height  of  the  good  pulp  spruce? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  average  height  of  the  good  spruce  will  run 
between  60  and  75  to  80  feet. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  black  spruce  that  we  looked  at  on  the 
Rat  Root;  would  that  average  as  high  as  60  feet,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  depends  how  far  out  toward  the  open  muskeg 
we  go. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  vary  from  the  highest  land  to  the  very 
swampy  land  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  of  course  we  could  not  call  the  veir  smallest, 
where  it  runs  down  very  low,  commercial  pulp  spruce.  The  average 
pulp  spruce  would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  65  or  60  feet,  I  should 
think. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  spruce  that  we  looked  at  where  it  was 
probably  the  thickest  have  you  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of  trees  to 
the  acre? 

Mr.  Franson.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  computing  it  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
spruce  in  cords  per  acre  in  that  character  of  timber? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  character  of  timber  would  run  from  80  to  45 
cords  to  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reach  that  estimate,  by  actual  cutting 
or  hv  figuring  out  the  number  of  trees  and  their  size,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  can  be  reached  in  two  ways.  By  actual  cutting 
and  comparing  different  classes,  where  cord  wood  is  being  cut,  and 
then  figuring  up  the  trees  and  the  size  of  the  trees. 

The  Chairman.  That  estimate  of  yours  of  85  to  40  cords  per  acre, 
is  it  based  upon  your  long  experience  in  such  matters? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  it  is.  In  some  places  where  I  have  seen  the 
cord  wood  cut  and  where  it  is  about  the  same  thickness  of  trees  and 
about  the  size. 

The  Chairman.  Bits  of  forest  like  that  are  only  in  places? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  runs  along  the  muskeg. 
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The  Chairman.  Along  on  the  outside  of  the  muskeg. 

Mr.  Fran  SON.  Yes;  between  the  high  land  and  the  muskeg.  The 
pure  black  spruce  forest. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  the  muskeg? 

Mr.  Fraitson.  I  call  the  muskeg  the  low  land  where  the  water 
stands  a  good  deal  a  good  part  of  the  year  and  it  is  too  wet  for 
timber  and  grass  to  grow. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  trees  grow  in  the  muskeg  at  all  f 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  not  the  lowest  part.  We  find  muskeg  which  is 
open  and  then  we  find  muskeg  which  is  heavily  covered  with  timber. 
It  is  according  to  the  height  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  determines  whether  it  is  muskeg  or  not! 

Mr.  Franson.  Muskeg  would  be  the  open  part  of  it  and  spruce 
swamp  would  be  where  the  timber  grows. 

The  Chairman.  Does  tamarack  grow  farther  into  the  swamp  than 
black  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  grows  together  in  a  good  many  places,  and  in 
some  places  you  will  find  mostly  tamarack  and  in  some  places  all 
spruce. 

The  Chairman.  The  black  spruce,  then,  seems  to  grow  in  just  about 
as  wet  ground  as  tamarack? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  about  the  same.  You  will  find  the  two  together 
a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Where  this  wet  ground  is,  with  the  black  spruce 
on,  it  is  very  apt  to  grow  very  thickly,  is  it? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  apparently  very  slowly? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  noticed  quite  a  number  of  trees  the  other  day, 
as  I  remember,  that  seemed  to  have  grown  about  3  inches  in  a  great 
many  years. 

Mr.  Franson.  That  is  the  extreme  wet  part  of  the  swamp  or 
muskeg.  Toward  the  high  land  you  will  find  it  larger.  You  will 
find  it  a  foot  thick  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  acreage  that  is  covered  by  this  thick  black  spruce  forest? 

Mr.  Franson.  No;  not  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  or  more  than  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  more  than  10  per  cent  in  Itasca  and  Koochi- 
ching counties. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pure  muskeg  is  there  here  with  nothing 
growing  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  have  not  figured  up  the  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  considerable  quantity? 

Mr.  Franson.  No;  you  might  find  it  in  a  mile  or  two  in  strips, 
and  then  it  starts  in  with  smaller  timber  and  grows  larger  toward 
the  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  The  swamp  spruce  is  what  you  call  black  spruce? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  high-land  spruce  you  call  white  spruce, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  high-land  spruce  that  we  saw  on  our  walk 
a  fair  sample  of  the  way  the  spruce  runs  in  this  locality? 
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Mr.  Franson.  It  was  not  very  large,  that  that  w€  saw.  It  is 
found  a  good  deal  larger  in  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  tree  did  you  measure  to-day? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  measured  a  tree  that  was  about  3  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  unusually  large  for  this  location  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  unusual.  You  do  not  find  that  very  often. 
Every  now  and  then  you  find  a  tree  like  that,  all  the  way  from  6 
inches  up  to  18  inches  is  very  common. 

The  (jHAiRMAN.  And  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  or  12  inches  is 
quite  common? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir;  very  comxnon. 

The  Chairman.  Those  larger  trees  would  likely  be  used  as  saw 
logs,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  are  used  for  saw  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  for  pulp  wood,  if  they  get  sawmills 
convenient! 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  they  would  be  used  for  saw  lo.o^s. 

The  Chairman.  Mixed  in  with  this  timber  around  here  is  there  a 
good  deal  of  white  cedar,  or  arbor  vitae? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  white  cedar  mixed  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  pood  deal  of  tamarack? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  white  cedar  and  tamarack  and  balsam  and 
poplar. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  amount  of  what  you  call  poplar? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  a  large  amount  of  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Which  seems  to  be  quaking  aspen.  How  large 
does  that  grow  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  ctows  all  the  way  from  6  inches  to  2  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the' black  spruce  the  prevalent  spruce,  the  one 
that  is  most  found  up  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  seems  to  be  the  choicest  of  the  two  by  the  paper 
men. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  is  the  one  you  find  the  most  of? 

Mr.  Franson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  slow  growth  of  spruce  where  it 
grows  in  the  cold  soil  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  very  slow  growing;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  age  of  these  trees 
around  here?  I  think  we  counted  the  rings  on  a  10-inch  tree  here 
the  other  day,  and  »there  were  apparently  about  125. 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  I  think  the  age  runs  from  60  to  125  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  percentage  of  spruce 
around  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  Do  vou  mean  black  spruce? 

The  Chairman.  Black  spruce  and  white  spruce  combined,  or  either 
one. 

Mr.  Franson.  It  will  run  one-third  or  better  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  cruiser  goes  on  land,  how  does  he  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  on  it? 

Mr.  Franson.  In  saw  timber  he  will  size  up  the  trees,  how  many 
lo^  a  tree  will  cut,  and  how  many  logs  it  will  take  to  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  size  up  every  tree,  does  he? 
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Mr.  Franson.  He  will  size  up  the  trees  and  then  make  an  ayerage 
of  the  whole. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  actually  count  the  trees? 

Mr.  Franson.  He  actually  counts  the  trees  in  large  timber.  In 
pine  timber  and  saw  timber.  To  make  a  good  estimate  he  must  count 
the  trees. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  tell  just  where  the  40-acre  tract  com- 
mences, where  the  line  is? 

Mr.  Franson.  A  cruiser  to  take  a  good  and  true  estimate  must  run 
out  every  forty  by  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  do  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  is  the  w^y  they  do  it  And  then  go  through 
the  forty  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  do  in  estimating  pulp  wood?  Of 
course,  they  can  not  possibly  count  the  trees  there? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  only  way  would  be  to  step  off  an  acre  or  more 
and  count  the  trees  on  one  acre  and  then  average  that  with  the  baJ- 
ance  of  the  forty. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  over  at  the  hotel  stated  that  in  160 
acres  they  had  counted  27,000  poles,  that  is,  telegraph  poles,  most 
of  which  were  on  about  80  acres.  That  would  be,  if  equally  dis- 
tributed over  IGO  acres,  I  think  Mr.  Norris  figured  170  trees  to  the 
acre. 

Mr.  Franson.  That  was  telephone  poles. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Does  the  pulp  spruce  stand  as  thick  as  that 
or  thicker? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  stands  a  good  deal  thicker.  A  telephone  pole 
is  generally  a  cedar  pole,  and  the  spruce  pulp  grows  a  good  deal 
thicker  than  cedar  does. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  biggest  part  of  the  country  is  black  loam,  with 
clay  subsoil  on  the  low  land,  and  on  the  high  land  where  the  Norway 
pine  grows  it  is  sandy  and  rocky. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  grow  good  timothy  hay. 

Mr.  Franson.  It  grows  very  fine  timothy  and  clover  in  places. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  other  farm  crops  well  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  All  the  garden  stuff  seems  to  do  exceedingly  well. 
Even  corn  has  been  raised  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  we  noticed  a  good  many  homestead 
sites,  little  clearings  with  a  small  house  of  some  sort,  most  of  which 
seem  to  be  abandoned? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because,  as  a  rule,  those  titles  have  been 
secured  from  the  Government  or  because  the  people  have  quit  before 
they  secured  title? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  think  I  gave  you  a  statement  the  time  we  walked 
by  a  few  of  them  that  a  couple  of  parties  have  died  and  two  other 
parties  have  sold  out. 

The  Chairman.  After  they  got  their  title? 

Mr.  Franson.  After  they  got  their  title. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  whether  the  taking  of  those  home- 
steads was,  as  a  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  title  or  whether  they 
really  intended  to  farm  there,  b3cause  in  no  case  did  we  see  in  any  of 
these  abandoned  homesteads  where  the  ground  had  been  turned  over. 
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Mr.  Franson.  In  two  or  three  places  the  ground  had  been  cul- 
tivated. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  the  land  around  here  that  is  not  taken 
generally  belong  to;  does  the  Government  or  State  own  much 
"do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  high  land  that  belonged  to  the  Government  has 
been  taken  by  the  homesteaders,  and  through  the  stone  and  timber 
act. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  high  land  practically,  then,  is  now  owned 
by  private  individuals  or  corporations? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  State  own  very  much  of  the  land  up 
here  I 

Mr.  Franson.  The  State  owns  a  large  portion  of  the  swamp  land* 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  outside  of  the  muskeg? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  is  the  muskeg. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  own  much  of  the  spruce  swamps? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  spruce  on  some  of  it.  In  some  cases  the 
spruce  belongs  to  homesteaaers. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  county  is  Koochiching  County? 

Mr.  Franson.  Fifty-four  miles  long  and  60  miles  wide. 

The  Chairman.  What  countv  is  on  the  east  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  On  the  east  oi  it  is  St.  Louis  County. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  one  that  runs  clear  to  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  county  is  on  the  south  of  it? 

Mr.  Franson,  It  is  Itasca  County. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Koochiching  County  very  largely  the  same 
character  of  forest  all  over? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  it  is  a  good  deal.  About  the  same  character 
of  land.    A  good  deal  of  swamp  in  it  and  some  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Itasca  County  very  much  the  same? 

Mr.  Fb ANSON.  A  good  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  western  part  of  St.  Louis  County  much  the 
same;  that  is,  the  part  that  joins  Koochiching  and  Itasca  counties, 
or  are  you  familiar  with  that  over  there? 

Mr.  Franson.  St.  Louis  County  is  higher  land  than  Itasca  and 
Koochiching  County. 

The  Chairman.  The  surface  up  here  along  the  boundary  line  is 
largely  water,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Koochiching  County  filled  with  lakes  also 
away  from  the  Rainy  River? 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  very  many. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  mostly  either  swamp  or  forest? 

Mr.  Franson.  Swamp  and  forest  and  a  few  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Itasca  County ;  are  there  more  lakes  in 
that? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  are  more  lakes  in  Itasca  County. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Lake  Itasca  in  Itasca  County? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  Leech  Lake  district? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  • 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  idea  as  to  the  average  of  spruce  trees 
per  acre  in  cords  in  this  country  or  this  locality? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  haven't  a  close  estimate  of  it,  but  in  my  judgment, 
I  think  it  will  run  from  5  to  10  cords,  and  probably  more,  probably 
as  high  as  twenty. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Backus  stated  the  other  day  that  he 
thought  there  was  about  twice  as  much  poplar  in  this  Rainy  River 
basin  as  there  was  spruce.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  would  be  the 
case  with  what  we  have  seen. 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  popjlar,  becauj^e  it 
grows  larger  and  taller.  Take  it  along  the  rivers,  for  instance,  along 
Kat  Root  now,  and  in  there,  that  part  of  the  country  above  where  we 
were,  it  is  very  heavy  poplar  all  the  way  through,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  high  land  is  covered  with  poplar,  too. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  cut  this  forest  do  they  cut  it  clean  as 
they  go  along,  cut  everything  down? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  generally  take  the  saw  timber  and  leave  the 
balance  of  it  where  they  have  been  cutting  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  are  cutting  logs! 

Mr.  Franson.  Where  they  are  cutting  saw  logs,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  cut  telephone  poles,  do  they  clean 
it  up? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  generally  tnke  all  the  cedar.  Cedar  is  gen- 
erally by  itself,  and  they  clean  all  the  cedar  off  as  they  go  along. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  they  cut  any  pulp  wood 
up  here  at  all  yet  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  much  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  was 
a  small  amount  cut  last  winter  about  25  miles  from  here. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  where  they  cut  it? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  likely  when  they  cut  pulp  wood  to 
cut  it  clean? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  cut  that  portion  clean  except  a  few  tamaracks. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practicable,  where  they  cut  this 
black  spruce  pulp  wood,  to  leave  the  small  stuff  2  and  3  inches  in 
thickness  standing,  or  would  it  be  all  broken  down  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  most  of  it  would  be  broken  down.  There  will 
be  some  small  ones,  but  the  most  of  it  will  be  destroyed  in  taking  Ihe 
big  ones  out  where  it  s*^ands  so  thick. 

The  Chairman.  The  dam  that  is  located  and  has  been  started  here, 
and  upon  which  operations  ceased,  is  to  be  gone  right  ahead  with  now, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  financial  and  other  arrangements  have 
been  made? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  the  financial  arran<renients 
are  made  and  the  company  is  organized,  and  in  the  last  few  days  they 
have  started  in  to  prepare  for  the  men  and  get  ready  for  the  worn. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  fall  here  of  about  30  feet,  Mr.  Doring 
says. 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  just  about. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  very  large  area  of  water  in  lakes  to  draw 
upon  ?  • 
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Mr.  Franson.  Very  large,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forest  on  the  Canadian 
side? 

Mr.  Franson.  Fairly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  about  the  same  as  it  is  over  on  this  side? 

Mr.  Frakbon.  It  is,  in  some  places.  West  of  here  on  the  Canadian 
side  they  have  a  great  deal  of  spruce  pulp,  and  also  farther  east  there 
is  a  very  large  tract  of  it.  Straight  north  of  here  it  is  rocky,  and 
there  is  more  pine  and  high-land  spruce  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  rocky  right  directly  east  of  here  too,  more  or 
less? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  rocky,  yes;  but  it  is  a  portion  of  the  country 
which  is  lower  land,  and  there  is  more  black  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  forest  is  there  on  the  north  shore  of 
Rainy  Lake  where  it  runs  off  to  the  north  ? 

Mr.  Frakson.  Close  to  the  lake  is  mostly  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  higher  ground  ? 

Mr.  Frakson.  Close  to  the  lake?  Yes.  Back  of  the  lake  for  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  you  find  very  nice  spruce  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  lake  basin  here  largely  stone? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  mostly  in  stone,  except  a  few  places  similar  to 
the  Rat  Root  country  that  we  were  in  the  other  dav. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  rise  back  into  stone  rarther  out,  or  does 
it  simply  run  into  muskeg? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  runs  into  muskeg. 

The  Chairman.  Someone  has  stated  since  we  have  been  here  that 
a  large  share  of  the  iorest  over  on  the  Canadian  side  west  of  here,  I 
think,  had  been  burned  over  and  was  of  very  little  value. 

Mr.  Franson.  There  have  been  some  fires;  but  to  my  knowledge  I 
do  not  know  that  any  ffreat  portion  of  the  pulp  timber  has  been 
burned.    Some  of  it  probably  nas. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  serious  fires  here  this  summer? 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  on  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  some  serious  fires  on  the  Canadian 
side? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  had  some  fires  east  of  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  serious  forest  fires  here  since 
you  have  been  here;  since  1894? 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  oh  the  American  side.  There  was  a  serious  for- 
est fire  on  the  Canadian  side  which  burned  about  40  miles  in  length. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  this  same  low  land  or  was  it  higher 
land? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  was  higher  land. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take,  I  suppose,  a  very  exceptional 
drought  to  make  this  low  land  over  here  dry  enough  to  burn  badly, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  must  be  a  very  dry  season  to  burn  the  muskeg. 
Similar  to  the  one  that  we  had  this  summer  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  we  have  been  through  the  last  few  days, 
while  it  has  rained,  it  would  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  bum  very 
fast. 

Mr.  Franson.  There  was  a  time  about  a  month  here  when  it  was 
very  dry. 
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The  Chaikman.  Would  the  moss  get  dry  enough  to  bum  rapidly? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  it  was  this  summer  for  about  a  month.  There 
was,  in  fact,  one  fire  started,  but  by  prompt  action  of  the  people 
around  there  they  got  it  out 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  State  make  any  effort  or  provide  any 
men  to  fight  forest  fires  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  only  effort  they  have  made  so  far  is  that  the 
township  board  and  the  village  president  are  forest  commissioners 
and  they  have  the  power  to  call  the  people  in  case  of  a  forest  fire. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  a  railroad  up  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  had  a  railroad  in  here  now  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  much  more  danger  of  forest  fires 
with  the  railroad  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  would  be  more  danger  of  forest  fires.  The 
M.  and  I.  run  a  speeder  during  the  dry  season  quite  often  after  a 
train  has  passed,  and  if  a  fire  was  discovered  it  was  reported  and 
very  prompt  action  was  taken  to  put  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  speeder? 

Mr.  Franson.  A  light  car.  They  run  with  ^soline.  They  are 
big  enough  for  two  or  four  men.  They  have  a  fine  one  on  the  Min- 
nesota and  International  big  enough  for  six  men  and  a  small  one  big 
enough  for  three  men.  They  are  very  handy  cars  to  go  through  the 
country  with. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  they  get  this  pulp  wood,  when  it  is  cut, 
to  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Frakwn.  Anything  that  is  close  to  the  railroad  will  be  hauled 
on  cars,  and  anything  that  is  close  to  the  rivers,  more  handy  to  the 
lake,  will  be  taken  through  the  lakes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  haul  pulp  wood  in  the  winter  on  teams 
to  any  extent  for  any  distance? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  is  the  proper  time  to  haul  it,  and  it  can  be 
hauled  a  good  many  miles. 

The  Chairman.  On  an  iced  road? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  especially  where  it  stands  thick,  so  that  they 
can  afford  to  put  in  a  good  road. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  up  here  to  endeavor 
to  keep  any  of  those  spruce  forests  where  the  trees  are  very  small 
and  very  thick  standing  until  they  grow  considerably  larger,  which 
might  take  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  leave  the  small  trees. 
In  my  judgment  it  would  be  better  to  cut  it  clean  and  plant  the 
ground  with  seed. 

The  Chairman,  If  the  State  could  handle  it,  wouldn't  it  be  a  wise 
thing  to  try  to  save  the  trees  that  are  there  until  they  should  grow 
large  enough  to  be  of  some  use? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  it  would,  if  the  small  timber  was  not  destroyed 
when  it  was  cut  down ;  but  in  a  heavy  spruce  swamp,  after  you  take 
the  timber  out,  it  will  not  leave  very  much.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  some  that  was  pretty  thick  where  I  should 
not  think  it  would  average  4  inches,  and  lots  of  it  was  only  2  and  3 
inches. 

Mr.  Franson.  Close  to  the  open  part  of  the  swamp,  yes,  there  is 
some  that  runs  from  2  inches  up  to  5  inches  probably. 

The  Chairman.  That  2-inch  stuff  is  not  good  for  anything? 
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Mr.  Franson.  Not  that  I  know  of.  By  leaving  it  standing  there 
it  should  in  time  be  the  same  size  as  the  balance  of  it,  I  should  think ; 
and  probably  the  drainage*  of  the  swamps  would  hasten  the  growth 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  these  swamps  around  here  be  drained  without 
aflfecting  the  lakes? 

Mr.  Franson.  All  the  swamps  in  Koochiching  County  can  be 
drained,  every  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Drain  them  into  the  lake! 

Mr.  Franson.  Drain  them  into  the  river  below. 

The  Chairman.  Into  the  Eainy  River? 

Mr.  Franson.  Into  the  Little  Fork  and  Big  Fork  and  Rainy 
River,  and  the  State  is  putting  in  a  number  of  ditches  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  down  from  here  do  the  Big  Fork  and 
Little  Fork  come  into  the  river? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  12  miles  to  Little  Fork  and  about  16  or  17 
miles  to  Big  Fork. 

^  The  Chairman.  Is  the  timber  very  much  the  same  upalong  those 
rivers  as  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  high-land  spruce  close  to  the  river  banks  and 
farther  back  it  is  very  thiqk  swamp  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Is  md^st.  of  that  son,  while  it  is  swampy,  consider- 
ably above  level  of  the  water  in  the  river? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  as  high  as  20  or  25  feet  above  the  water  in  the 
river,  but  it  seems  to  be  held  in  there  like  in  a  basin.  The  land 
around  the  river  is  higher  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile,  and 
when  a  ditch  is  run  through  there  and  into  the  swamps  it  can  be 
drained  very  nicely. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  is  now  engaged  in  doing  that? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  are  now  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  will  benefit  the  spruce  or 
injure  it  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  In  my  estimation  it  will  probably  hasten  the  growth 
of  the  small  spruce  equal  to  what  we  looked  at  the  other  day.  The 
larger  spruce  is  close  to  the  high  land  and  gradually  growing  smaller 
as  you  get  down  to  the  low  land.  That  makes  me  believe  that  it 
should  grow  larger  after  the  land  is  drained  out. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  up  here  a  little  white  pine? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  balsam? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  Norway  pine? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  amount  of  spruce,  both  black  and  white? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  lot  of  quaking  aspen? 

Mr.  Franson.  Poplar  we  call  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  large  oak? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  some  oak  along  the  rivers;  on  the  extreme 
low  land  along  the  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  large? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  oak  as  large  as  2  feet  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  red  oak,  I  judge. 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  the  paper-leaf  birch? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  of  it  that  grows  very  large! 

Mr.  Franson.  I  have  seen  birch  as  lar^e  as  18  inches. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  down  in  the  Leech  Lake  country  I  saw 
great  quantities  of  it  a  foot  and  2  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  birch  here  running  all  the 
wav  from  8  inches  to  a  foot. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  used  for? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  largest  and  straightest  part  of  it  is  used  for 
flooring,  and  they  use  it  a  good  deal  in  the  furniture  factories. 

Ihe  Chairman.  You  have  no  maple,  either  hard  or  soft? 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  No  cherry  that  grows  large? 

Mr.  Franson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  tamarack? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes ;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  large  amount  of  what  you  call  cedar? 

Mr.  Fr^vkson.  Yes;  we  have  cedar  that  will  cut  as  high  as  60  and 
70  foot  poles  here,  and  as  large  as  3  fest  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  more  cedar  east  of  you,  or  do  you 
have  more  here  than  they  do  there? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  two  or  three  nice  townships  of  cedar  about 
20  miles  east  and  south  of  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  over  into  St.  Louis  County.  Do  you 
know  how  their  forests  over  there  compare  with  the  forests  here? 

Mr.  Frakson.  I  have  been  in  part  of  the  St.  Louis  country  close  to 
the  line  and  up  along  the  lakes  along  the  boundary  line  and  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  Norway  pine,  some  white  pine  and  spruce  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  the  most  of  the  pulp  wood  that  has  been 
cut  in  the  West  in  recent  years  in  the  way  of  spruce  pulp  wood  has 
been  cut  in  the  western  portion  of  Minnesota  where  they  were  cutting 
cedar  poles,  probably.  That  would  be  very  similar  to  your  spruce 
here,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Frakson.  les;  you  will  find  some  very  good  spruce  on  the 
high  land  which  mal  es  good  pulp  wood  and  is  too  small  for  saw  logs. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  that  they  are  cutting  over  there  is  gen- 
erally the  black  spruce,  \ery  small  and  very  old,  if  we  can  judge  by 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  yards  at  the  mills,  both  in  this  State  and 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  must  come  from  the  spruce  swamps  such  as  we 
have  been  looking  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  very  much  the  same.  I  understand  they 
cut  it  clean,  and  they  cut  the  pulp  wood  out  when  they  cut  it  for 
cedar  poles,  primarily.  I  think  that  is  all,  but  I  would  like  to  express 
to  you  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  the  aid  you  have  rendered  us 
and  the  great  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  us.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
L.  W.  Ayer? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes.    He  is  the  first  white  man  born  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  an  experienced  cruiser? 

Mr.  Frakson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  call  a  man  who  goes  through  the  woods  esti- 
mating the  timber  a  cruiser  ? 
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Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Ayer  has  done  that  very  near  all  his 
lifetime. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  making  estimates  for  Mr.  Backus  or 
the  company  here  now  for  how  lon^? 

Mr.  Franson.  He  has  done  a  good  deal  of  estimating  through  this 
part  of  the  country,  I  think,  for  Mr.  Backus  and  other  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Backus  showed  us  the  other  day  estimates  on 
all  of  the  land,  I  think,  in  the  Rainy  River  basin.  Was  that  mostly 
dene  by  Mr.  Ayer? 

Mr.  Frakson.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Ayer  and 
one  or  two  helpers  that  he  had.    He  was  the  head. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  perfectly  competent,  experienced  cruiser 
and  estimator? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  he  is  a  very  reliable  man.  As  compared  with 
other  cruiser's  estimates,  they  claim  that  he  is  not  very  high  in  his 
estimated.  His  estimates  are  very  sure,  because  he  does  not  fix  it  any 
higher  than  he  is  sure  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  a  hog  buyer  gets  so  he  can  guess  the 
weight  of  a  hog  almost  absolutely  correctly. 

Mr.  Franson.  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  cruisers  get  so  that  they  can  estimate  the  forest 
accurately,  or  is  it  largely  a  guess  at  best? 

Mr.  Franson.  With  long  experience  they  come  very  close.  I  have 
had  pieces  estimated  by  cruisers  and  afterwards  cut  the  timber,  and  on 
40  acres  and  80  acres  and  ICO  acres  they  have  been  within  10,000  or 
15.000. 

the  Chairman.  That  is,  10,000  or  15,000  board  feet? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  would  that  be — 10  per  cent  or  5 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  would  be  5  per  cent — somewhere  along  there. 
Probably  a  good  deal  less.     In  some  cases,  only  2  or  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Will  two  cruisers  entirely  unknown  to  each  other, 
estimating  the  same  piece,  come  within  10  or  15  per  cent  of  each 
other? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  should  do  that,  on  a  tract  of  timber  land. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  very  many  experienced  cruisers  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  a  number  of  cruisers  who  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  they  busy  the  most  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  are  busy  a  good  deal  of  the  time;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  a  man  who  has  not  had  that  experience  go 
into  a  forest  and  estimate  the  quantity  of  standing  timber  with  any 
degr3e  of  accuracy? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  way  they  get  their  experience  a  new  man  gen- 
erally goes  along  with  an  old  hand  until  he  gets  to  be  competent. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  talk  of  having  the  Government  take  a 
census  of  the  standing  timber,  and  I  have  wondered  a  good  many 
times  whether,  if  it  undertook  to  do  that,  there  would  he  anybody 
to  take  the  census. 

Mr.  Franson.  There  are  numbers  of  cnii^sers.  Of  course,  the  most 
experienced  cruisers  are  kept  by  the  timber  companies  estimating 
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timber  when  they  are  buying,  and  generally  they  stay  with  that  com- 
pany for  years. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  man  goes  to  buy  or  a  company  goes  to 
buy  a  piece  of  timb3r,  is  it  the  usual  custom  for  tliem  to  have  some- 
body cruise  it  before  they  purchase? 

Mr.  Franson.  Certainly;  they  send  their  cruiser  out  and  have  it 
looked  over. 

The  Chairman.  They  send  an  experienced  man  and  rely  upon  his 
estimate? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  head  of  the  concern  does  not  just  ride  through 
on  a  railroad  train  and  determine  how  much  there  is  there. 

Mr.  Franson.  They  buy  on  the  cruiser's  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  \Ve  are  endeavoring,  by  looking  at  two  or  three 
spots,  to  settle  how  much  pulp  wood  there  is  in  the  United  States. 
1  do  not  know  but  we  will  come  as  near  doing  it  as  they  do.* 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  aslc  you  to 
take  up  with  Colonel  Andrews,  the  forest  commissioner,  probably  next 
summer.  It  is  a  little  late  this  fall  and  all  the  danger  is  over.  That 
is,  that  the  State  put  in  a  few  fire  wardens  through  the  country.  It 
would  probably  save  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  by  giving  the 
man  that  is  on  the  ground  authority  to  call  the  people  and  pay  them 
for  it  and  get  the  fires  out  in  the  beginning.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Andrews 
myself  this  summer  once  or  twice,  and  he  replied  that  the  offioers 
which  I  mentioned  before  were  commissioners  and  that  they  had 
authority,  but  a  man  that  is  doing  his  own  work  -around  the  city  is 
not  the  proper  man  for  it. 

The  Commissioner.  Do  you  know  where  the  United  States  forest 
reservation  is  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  think  the  United  States  has  got  a  park,  but  I  have 
forgotten  what  townships  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  yield  in  cords 
of  the  highland  spruce,  or  does  that  grow  so  dense  as  the  black 
spruce? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  very  hard.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  The  highland  spruce  is  much  more  scattered? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  more  scattered  and  larger. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  very  much  forest  here  anywhere  that  con- 
tains no  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  more  or  less  spruce  on  every  acre  of  ground 
where  other  timber  otows. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  through  a  lot  of  highland  spruce  yester- 
dav;  what  did  you  estimi-to  that? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  think  [  stated  yesterday  that  the  place  where  we 
hiiopped  would  run  all  the  way  from  80  to  45. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  we  stopped  for  luncheon? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  white  or  black  spruce? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  was  black  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  a  train  for  Duluth  we  have  got  to 
go  over  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  is  the  only  way,  unless  you  take  the  Dan  Patch 
and  go  to  Ranien 
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The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  coming  jErom  Banier  to  this  point, 
International  Falls,  that  close  to  Ranier  we  came  to  rapids  where  the 
channel  is  very  narrow  and  very  deep. 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  dangerous  place. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  quite  a  good  deal  of  navigation  on  that 
river? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  a  great  deal ;  at  least  10  or  15  boats  every 
day  during  the  summer. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  is  that  channel,  do  you  think,  where  it 
is  deep  enough  for  a  boat  to  go  through? 

Mr.  Franson*  The  main  channel  is  not  more  than  50  to  75  feet 
and  is  deep  enough  for  the  large  boats  to  pass. 

The  Chairman.  On  each  side  of  that  is  shallow  water  coining  over 
the  rocks,  but  still  rocks  that  you  can  not  see? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  are  rocks  that  you  can  not  see.  It  is  a  rocky 
reef  coming  out  on  each  side  of  the  channel.  The  channel  is  deep 
enough  for  any  boat  to  pass  if  they  are  in  the  right  place,  but  if  they 
should  get  away  50  feet  to  one  side  they  might  land  on  the  rocks. 

The  C!hair:&ian.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  coming  through  there 
with  a  boat  going  at  slow  speed  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  going  down.    They  have  to  go  with  very  high 

?>eed.  They  must  run  the  engine  fast  enough  to  steer  the  boat 
here  is  no  way  of  running  with  slow  speed  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  should  that  be  fixed,  so  far  as  marks  are  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  easiest  and  best  way  would  be  to  put  a  light  on 
each  side  of  the  channel. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  they  put  the  light  on? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  put  the  foundation  right 
on  the  solid  rock.    Very  early  in  the  spring  it  is  out  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  high  water  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  mean  early — ^before  the  water  is  coming  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  in  February  or  March  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  No;  we  have  low  water  in  the  lake  in  May  often, 
and  the  highest  stage  of  water  is  in  July  and  August. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  the  snow  melt  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  In  April  and  May,  but  we  have  four  or  five  lakes 
above,  which  the  water  goes  into  first,  and  it  takes  that  time  to  fill  the 
lakes,  and  the  basin  is  so  large  that  it  takes  about  two  months  for  the 
water  to  get  down  here. 

DUI.UTH,  Minn.,  October  20, 1908,-10  a.  m, 

STATEMENT  OF  LOTUS  R.  MARTIN,  OF  DUIUTH,  MINN. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  Chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Martin.  Louis  R.  Martin.  " 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence  is  here  in  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
the  present  and  the  available  future  supply  of  pulp  wood,  particu- 
larly spruce,  that  may  be  used  by  the  pulp- wood  milfe ;  and  we  would 
like  to  ascertain  as  far  as  practicable  tne  pulp-wood  supply,  or  spruce 
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wood  forests  in  Minnesota,  and  also  as  far  as  we  can  get  any^  in- 
formation across  the  line  in  Canada,  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
being  just  at  present  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the  spruce 
forests  of  this  country  will  supply  the  demand  for  pulp  wood  in  the 
future,  and  if  that  does  not  seem  probable,  whether  there  is  a  supply 
of  wood  in  Canada  that  would  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  at  least,  if  we  could 
make  satisfactory  reciprocal  arrangements  with  Canada,  if  that  is 
necessary.     You  are  engaged  in  the  supplying  of  pulp  wood,  are  yout 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  on  your  own  land  or  purchase  or  make 
arrangements  with  other  contractors? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  operate  my  own  land,  and  buy  from  settlers  and 
contractors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  more  or  less  pulp  wood  to  the  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  mills! 

Mr.  Martin.  My  pulp  wood  this  last  few  years  has  all  gone  to 
Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  the  companies  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  Grand  Rapids,  the  Northern  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  They  supply  three  or  four  of  the  mills  in  the  Wis- 
consin River  Valley! 

Mr.  Martin.  Thev  have  their  own  mills  there.    It  is  all  one  outfit. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  one  outfit  in  buying  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  and  thejr  supply  other  mills  there. 

The  Chairman.  Three  large  mills  there,  I  think,  they  supply? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  an  arrangement  at  some  season  of 
the  year,  or  contract  for  tne  purchase  and  supply  of  pulp  wood  for 
the  year? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  arrangement  made  yet  for  the 
next  year? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  have  all  they  want  now  for  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  together  the  pulp  wooa  that  you 
suDply? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  two  cases,  I  buy  it  from  settlers  along  rivers  and 
take  out  my  own  timber  there  also  and  drive  it  down  to  shipping 
points.  That  is  shipped  in  the  summer  time.  Also  ship  from  side 
tracks  and  stations  along  the  different  roads.  It  is  hauled  all  the 
way  from  1  to  2  miles  to  7  or  8  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wood  that  is  cut  on  your  own  land  or 
wood  that  settlers  cut? 

Mr.  Martin.  Both  ways. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  do  the  settlers  bring  in  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Some  are  hauling  7  or  8  miles,  if  they  have  pretty 
good  roads. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  they  haul  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  During  the  winter  on  sleighs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  settlera  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  we  have  a  lot  of  them  that  have  got  a  lot  of 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  road  do  you  operate  mainly? 
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Mr.  Mabtin.  Most  all  the  roads,  the  Missaba  and  Northern,  the 
Iron  Range,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  we  get  a 
little  wood  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  a  good  many  settlers  along  all  these 
roads,  homesteaders? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  and  those  who  have  bought  the  lands  from 
railroads  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  mostly  railroad  land  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Some  of  it  is  and  some  is  homestead,  and  they  gradu- 
ally cut  so  much  each  year  and  clear  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  land  that  has  been  sold  to  settlers,  is 
that  land  the  railroads  acquired  from  the  State  or  the  General  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  old  land  grants,  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  State  land  grants  or  government  land  grants? 

Mr.  Martin.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  land  grants,  I  suppose,  are  composed 
of  lands  acquired  by  the  State  under  the  swamp  land  act? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  spruce  is  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  some  of  the  best  white  spruce  that,  I  guess, 
there  is  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  that  to  the  paper  mills. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  will  that  run  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  From  4  inches  up  to  10  or  12,  and  some  a  little  larger. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  cut  that  green  in  the  forest  when  you 
cut  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  supposed  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  timber  is  there  mixed  in  with  the 
spruce  or  that  the  spruce  is  mixed  in  with  in  the  uplands? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  not  much  on  the  upland.  It  is  mixed  with 
tamarack  and  a  little  cedar. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  tamarack  and  cedar  on  the  upland, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  a  little:  not  very  much.  It  is  mostly  in  the 
swamps.  Up  on  the  north  shore  cedar  grows  on  the  highland,  but 
there  is  very  little  spruce  there  on  the  highland. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  the  north  shore  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  the  better  wood  the  white  spruce  or  the 
black  swamp  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  what  we  call  "  white  spruce  "  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  spruce  that  grows  in  the  lowland  white 
spruce  too? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  we  call  it  white.    It  is  white. 

The  Chairman.  At  International  Falls  they  call  it  black  spruce. 

Mr.  Martin.  Probably  it  is  a  little  different  color  from  what  we 
have  here  on  the  rivers.  We  have  a  pretty  good  quality  of  spruce 
here. 

The  Chairman.  That  which  grow?  in  the  low  ground,  how  does 
it  grow  there,  thick  or  sparse? 
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Mr.  Martin.  Some  is  in  spots  and  some  is  very  thick. 

The  Chairman.  How  hirge  does  that  grow  where  it  is  thick? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  got  some  that  will  run  up,  I  think — some 
this  year  we  have  piled  up  on  the  St.  Louis — ^that  will  run  up  to  12 
and  14  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  swamp  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  swamp  spruce  average  in  thick- 
ness? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  about  what  it  is,  from  4  inches  up.  We  get 
it  as  low  as  4  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Four  inches  up  is  a  wide  limitation.  What  would 
be  the  average  in  vour  judgment? 

Mr.  Martin.  You  can  not  tell  very  well.  I  should  say  6  or  7 
inches. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  a  good  estimate  of  your  shipments  the  last  year 
as  to  size  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  I  have  been  shipping  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
that  is  about  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  spruce  in  Wisconsin  that 
was  shipped  from  up  here  that  was  far  from  being  4  inches.  Lots 
of  it  was  not  2|. 

Mr.  Martin.  Their  contracts  call  for  it  not  less  than  4  inches  at 
the  top.     If  it  is  any  smaller  it  is  almost  useless  for  paper. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  much  left  by  the  time  it  rossed  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  had  over  15,000  cords  at  Combined  Locks  that  did 
not  average  over  3  to  3^  inches. 

Mr,  Martin.  That  was  not  much  good.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  good 
spruce  in  this  country,  and  good  size. 

The  Chairman.  How  widely  scattered,  how  general  is  that  spruce 
through  this  portion  of  the  country?  In  other  words,  what  propor- 
tion of  the  ground  is  covered,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  could  not  make  a  guess  at  that.  In  a  small  terri* 
tory  last  winter  I  purchased  a  body  of  about  40,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  wide  an  area? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mostly  in  St.  Louis  County. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  are  many  thousand  cords  of  spruce 
in  St.  Louis  County  left? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  spruce  forests  run  rather  continuously 
or  is  the  spruce  scattered  in  spots  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  mixed.  You  run  into  one  territory  where  it 
is  heavy  spruce  and  get  up  on  the  highland  and  find  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Tliere  is  some  upland  spruce  scattered  all  through 
the  forests? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  will  be  spots  where  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively spruce  on  the  lower  land  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  runs  into  tamarack? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  very  much  tamarack,  but  sometimes  mixed  tarn* 
arack  and  spruce. 
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The  Chaikman.  Is  there  much  muskeg  around  this  country? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 
.  The  Chairman.  Does  anything  grow  in  that  that  is  worth  cutting? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  not  very  often. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  large  quantities  of  spruce  both  up  in 
Koochiching  County  and  on  the  way  from  there  here  that  seemed  to 
be  very  small  on  the  average,  some  of  it  not  over  2  to  3  and  4  and  6 
inches,  and  that  was  tall  and  very  closely  set;  how  old  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Martin.  You  could  not  tell.  If  you  saw  some  of  the  piles 
around  here  you  would  see  some  nice  stun.  I  have  a  big  pile  up  on 
the  Missaba  road.  I  guess  there  will  be  about  a  thousand  cords 
piled  up  there  when  we  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  that  average? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  6  inches.  A  little  more  than  that.  Some  as 
high  as  13  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  cut  from  the  swamp  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  driven  down  the  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  counted  to  see  how  old  that  is? 

Mr.  Martin.    No.    Do  you  mean  how  long  it  has  been  growing? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  it  is  older  than  I  am,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  a  good  deal  of  it  is  older  than  your  grand- 
father. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  spruce  left  available  close  to  the 
railroad  tracks  as  they  now  lie  ? 

]Mr.  Martin.  We  have  a  lot  yet  and  a  lot  available  to  the  rivers 
and  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  get  spruce  down  that  they  cut  on  the 
north  shore? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  used  to,  when  I  operated  there,  bring  it  on  a  scow 
with  a  tug. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  spruce  that  goes  out  of  Two 
Harbors? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  there  now.  I  have 
not  operated  on  the  north  shore  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  spruce  comes  down 
from  Port  Arthur? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Canadian  country  up 
there? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  operated  up  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  this  thick  spruce  forest  average  in  cords 
per  acre? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  hard  to  tell;  it  is  so  different.  I  haven't  got 
any  of  my  estimates  here,  but  we  have  some  mighty  thick  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  will  average  in  cords 
per  acre? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  I  do  not  recall  it.  I  have  got  the  estimates  in 
my  office.     I  could  give  you  that  information  before  you  go  away. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  average  in  cords* per 
acre  of  spruce  wood  in  St.  Liouis  County  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  not  as  to  the  average.  I  could  tell  what  my 
average  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  your  own  ground? 

Mr.  Martin.  My  own  stuff,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  timber  that  you  speak  of,  your  ovm  timber^ 
on  land  that  you  own,  or  where  you  own  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mostly  where  I  own  the  stumpage.  Some  places  I 
own  the  land  also. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  own  the  stumpage,  who  owns  the 
land,  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Martin.  Different  people. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  spruce  is  cut  off  is  the  land  being  used 
for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  a  good  many  places  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Farm  it.    They  start  in  clearing  up  gradually. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  raise  on  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Vegetables  mostly,  and  hay.  They  can  raise  some 
grain. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  ship  the  vegetables  to? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  find  a  market  mostly  in  I)uluth. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  limited  market  for  a 
large  area  of  country. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  a  good  market  here,  taking  in  the  mining 
towns  and  Duluth.  They  do  not  have  to  go  outsi(te  to  sell  any  or 
their  products. 

The  Chairman.  .Not  yet. 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  the  market  is  good.  The  price  is  a  good  deal 
different  between  Duluth  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  means  a  very  limited  area  of 
farms,  I  take  it.  It  does  not  take  a  large  area  of  farming  land  to 
supply  this  country  with  vegetables. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  some  ten  or  fifteen  years'  settlements  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  raise  many  potatoes? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  quite  a  few. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  percentage  in  your  judgment  of  the  land 
that  has  been  cleared  of  forest  is  being  used  for  agricultural  pur- 


Mr.  Martin.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  guess.  I  don't  Icnow;  I 
would  not  want  to  say.  We  have  a  great  many  more  settlers  here 
than  an  outsider  would  imagine. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  spruce 
pulp  wood  that  you  get  that  is  cut  by  the  settlers? 

Mr.  Martin.  1  presume  about  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  With  them  that  is  a  by-product? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  they  take  that  out  in  the  winter  time,  and,  of 
course,  that  helps  them  to  get  capital  to  live  along  until  they  improve 
their  property. 

The  Chairman.  That  helps  them  to  get  money  and*«t  the  same 
time  to  clear  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Martin    Yes,  and  build  their  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Their  prime  purpose  is  to  clear  the  Isnd^ 
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Mr.  Masxin.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  generally  endeavor  to  take  out  the  stumps, 
or  simohr  pasture  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Lots  of  them  have  not  got  a  stump  on  their  land. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  drainage  systems  in  operation  up 
here? 

Mr.  Martin.  To  my  knowledge  only  natural  drainage,  creeks  and 
rivers.    In  some  places  they  have  fine  natural  drainage. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
forest  in  this  county  which  has  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  anyone  knows  the  quantity  of  tim- 
ber standing  in  this  county  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  people  here  that  have  a  pretty  good 
idea. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  that  be,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  are  several  of  them,  I  should  imagine.  I  don't 
know  much  about  my  competitor's  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  knows  about  your  business,  though? 

Mr.  Martin.  He  may. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  we  can  get  at,  that  you  know  of, 
the  amount  of  spruce  or  other  forest  in  this  locality  which  has  been 
cut  over  and  the  amount  which  is  still  standing? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  but  I  can  imagine  that  take  the  pulp-wood  busi- 
ness, from  what  I  know  of  it,  there  is  probably  enough  here  to  supply 
the  mills  up  in  this  country  for  probably  twenty-five  years  yet. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  tlie  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  up  in  this  country.  Do  you  mean  north- 
em  Minnesota  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Northern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  spruce  wood  left  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  get  quite  a  oit  there  in  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  some  over  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  we  get  it  from  the  contractors  and  settlers. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  pulp  wood  over  there  is  hemlock, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  No:  we  do  not  take  any  hemlock.    It  is  all  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contracts  do  not  cover  hemlock? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  you  buy  the  stumpage  on  a  piece  of  ground, 
is  there  any  restriction  as  to  how  that  shall  be  cut? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  specifies  what  timber  you  cut. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way;  what  would  it  say  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Martin.  You  would  buy  outright  tamarack  and  cedar,  spruce 
and  pine  or  whatever  you  bought. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Whatever  you  buy  yon  cut,  no  matter  what  it  is  as  to 
size. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.     There  is  no  size  specified  in  their  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  it  clean,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  cut  it  in  accordance  with  the  contracts  that  we 
sell  on.  The  timber  is  ours  when  we  pay  for  it,  the  same  as  if  we 
owned  the  land,  for  a  certain  number  of  years.     We  have  possession 
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of  it.  You  can  get  one  of  our  Minnesota  timber  deeds  and  see  what 
the  provisions  are. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  provision  for  conservation  of  any  timber? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  unless  there  is  special  arrangements  for  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Take  the  timber  land  that  you  own  yourself,  do  you 
cut  it  all? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do  not  cut  anything  that  is  no  good.  We  cut 
what  will  pass  under  our  contracts  in  selling  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  all  kinds  of  timber? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  it  down  as  small  as  it  can  be  used? 

Mr.  Martin.  Cut  it  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection  and  we  get  our 
money  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  left,  I  suppose,  is  no  good  for  timber? 

Mr.  Martin.  Culls  is  no  good.  , 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  second  growth  of  timber  up  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  that  I  know  of,  that  is  big  enough  to  be  of  any 
use  in  the  market  now. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Nobody  paying  much  attention  to  the  second  growth 
stuff? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

The  Chairbian.  Have  the  forest  fires  damaged  the  forests  up  here 
very  much? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  very  much  in  the  swamps.  In  fact, 
I  have  not  had  a  stick  of  timber  burned  this  year,  standing  timber. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  same  damage  along  the  north  shore 
on  the  high  ground? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  black  spruce  swamps  have  not  been  in- 
jured materially? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  injured  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  adequate  protection  from  forest  fires 
outside  of  what  nature  does? 

Mr.  Martin.  Nature  has  to  do  it  here  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  advisable  in  your  judgment  for  the 
Government  in  some  way,  either  the  State  or  the  General  Government 
or  the  local  government,  to  provide  adequate,  or  as  nearly  adequate 
as  possible,  protection  from  forest  fires? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  be  a  great  help. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  timber 
along  the  north  shore  that  has  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires  this  last 
season? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  you  selling  any  spruce  wood  now  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  sold  them  enough  last  fall,  I  guess,  to  do. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  have  no  contracts  just  now? 

Mr.  Martin.  Only  the  old  ones. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  vou  get  for  spruce  timber? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  price  was  on  that  last  year. 
I  have  been  away  all  winter. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  delivered  in  Wisconsin  was  $11  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Martin,  I  think  that  is  about  it.  Of  course,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  delivering  of  it  after  it  leaves  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Freight  rate  $6  a  cord.  What  would  it  sell  for 
•  op  here ;  about  $6  a  cord. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  about  what  it  brought  along  the  different 
nailroads.    That  is  about  the  average  that  the  large  contractors  got 

Mr.  Byan.  Freight  from  where  to  where? 

Mr.  Martin.  From  those  local  points  into  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  a  basis  of  about  $6  a  cord  at  Duluth! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  taking  out  the  frei^Iit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  of  this  pulp  wood  purchased  or 
traded  for  by  merchants  along  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  pulp- wood  middlemen  deal  with  the  mer- 
chants, largely,  or  generally  with  the  settlers  themselves? 

Mr.  Martin.  Sometimes  with  purchasers.  If  they  have  the  stuff 
they  buy  it'  from  them.  The  merchants,  about  all  they  make  out  of  it 
is  the  profit  on  their  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  people  go  through  where  the  settlers 
are  hunting  for  this  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  fireight  rate  from  here  to  Wisconsin  points  would 
be  about  $4  a  cord? 

Mr.  Martin.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  lumbermen  who  cut  saw  logs  save  any  pulp 
wood? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  yes ;  some  of  them  take  out  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  general  thing  or  an  exceptional  thing? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  did  here  last  winter.  I 
was  away.    Some  of  them  take  out  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  much  pulp  wood  from  the  men  who 
are  cutting  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  inquiry  that  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  is  conducting  as  to  the  forests? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  it  and  read  of  it  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  furnished  them  any  information? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  up  here,  haven't  they  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  haven't  seen  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  make  an  estimate  of  pulp-wood  supply 
lasting  for  twentv-five  years,  is  that  a  mere  guess? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  guess,  but  I  know  pretty  well  what 
the  country  is  like.  No  man  can  give  you  an  accurate  estimate  be- 
cause we  liave  not  estimated  the  other  fellow's  stuff  altogether,  you 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  general  estimate  of  yours  based  upon  the 
present  consumption  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include,  as  far  as  your  judgment  goes, 
the  pulp  wood  in  all  of  northern  Minnesota  ? 

Mt,  Martin.  In  this  territory,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  Rainy  River  basin? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  we  call  that  this  territory.  It  may  be  a  good 
deal  longer  than  that.    That  is  conservative. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  guess? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  I  have  spent  about  twelve  years  in  the  timber  • 
business  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  noticeable  cutting  of  pulp  wood  through 
here  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  ves.  If  you  go  through  where  it  has  been  cut 
you  will  know  it.    Tnere  is  a  lot  growing  here  yet. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  tell  easily  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  pulp  wood  had  been  already  consumed? 

M.r.  Martin.  Yes.  I  do  not  Iniow  as  I  can  explain  it  exactly,  but 
there  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  timber  land  of  the  homesteaders 
cut  yet,  and  there  is  lots  that  has  never  been  entered  upon,  lots  of  the 
biff  tracts,  and  the  State  has  a  lot  here  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  in  St.  Louis  County. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  subject  to  settlement? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  timber  is  subject  to  sale. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  land? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  they  mostly  sell  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  it  to  oe  cut  clean? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  within  a  certain  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  are  entirely  welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  J.  CURRY,  OF  DTJLUTH,  Mmr. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  Chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  full  name^ 

Mr.  Curry.  David  J.  Curry. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Curry.  Cur^  &  Wliyte. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  of  Duluth? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Martin  and  the 
questions  which  were  asked  him.  Can  you  state  something  in  your 
own  way  which  would  be  of  value  to  us  along  the  same  line? 

Mr.  Curry.  In  listening  to  him,  I  thought  he  made  it  conservative. 
The  amount  that  has  been  cut  off  only  covers  a  distance  along  each  of 
these  roads  running  into  northern  Minnesota,  say  from  2  to  4  or  5  or 
6  miles  back,  and  in  many  instances  the  pulp  wood  comes  up  to  the 
track,  so  that  in  looking  at  the  roads  running  in  there  you  would  get 
a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  cut  off,  taking  a  strip  on  each  side  of  the 
track  of  3  or  4  miles.  That  would  give  you  a  good  idea  of  how  much 
territory  has  been  cut  clean. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Martin  stated  that  more  or  less  of  the  wood 
had  been  cut  alon^  the  rivers  and  driven  down. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  only  the  St.  Ijoms  and  White  River.  Outside 
of  that  there  has  not  been  very  much  pulp  wood  driven.  They  cut 
a  little  across  the  lake  at  Tower,  but  it  doesn't  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Along  the  railroads  you  refer  to.  is  that  along  the  main 
lines? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  along  the  main  lines  and  logging  n)ads. 
'    The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  think  you  handle  in 
the  course  of  a  year? 
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Mr.  CuRBY.  We  do  not  handle  very  much.  Eight  or  nine  thousand 
cords— somewhere  along  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  principal  business  of  Curry  &  Whyte? 

Mr.  Curry.  Ties  and  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Poles? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  we  handle  some  poles. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  cut  mainly  i 

Mr.  Curry.  In  Lake  County. 

The  Chairman.  On  your  own  land? 

Mr.  Curry.  Mostly  on  our  own  land.    We  buy  some. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  your  own  land  where  you  own  the 
land  or  the  timber? 

Mr.  Curry.  In  most  cases  we  only  own  the  timber.  We  own  some 
land.  We  have  bought  mostly  from  the  homesteaders,  and  they  gen- 
erally want  to  retain  the  land  or  the  mineral  rights,  or  somethmg  of 
that  kind.    We  are  not  always  able  to  get  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  the  stumpage  mainly  from  the  home- 
steaders? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  we  have  bought  some  from  the  logging  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  main  business,  cutting  out  saw  logs 
or  ties? 

Mr.  Curry.  Ties  is  our  main  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  cut  for  ties  mainly  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Cedar  and  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  the  larger  cedar  for  ties? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Only  use  the  smaller  cedar  for  poles? 

Mr.  Curry,  Posts.  A  tie  runs  you  down  to  about  7J  inches  at 
the  top,  and  there  is  not  enough  left  for  a  pole,  and  you  get  two  or 
three  posts. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  profitable  to  cut  cedar  into  ties  than 
into  poles? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  always  think  it  is.  There  is  always  a  steady  demand 
for  the  ties,  and  the  poles  you  are  not  always  able  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  they  were  cutting  telegraph  poles  up 
here? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  only  now  and  then. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  ties  go  out  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Curry.  A  good  many  of  them  go  as  far  west  as  Montana. 
Some  of  them  as  far  south  as  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  A  cedar  tie  is  an  exceptionally  good  tie,  isn^t  it? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes.  We  got  the  same  price  for  tamarack  last  year 
as  for  cedar.     It  is  the  first  year  we  have  been  able  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  small  tamarack? 

Mr.  Curry.  There  isn't  anything  done  with  it  so  far.  The  man 
cutting  ties  has  not  been  able  to  handle  the  smaller  part  of  it  to  get 
anything  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  cut  any  of  it  for  cord  wood  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  No  ;  wood  is  too  plentiful. 

The  Chairman.  A  tie  has  to  be  at  least  7^  inches? 
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Mr.  CJuRKY.  Oh,  no;  they  take  it  about  6  by  5^  or  5J  by  6,  some- 
thing like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  cutting  of  pulp  wood  incidental  to  the 
cutting  of  ties? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  we  cut  everything  clean  as  we  go  along.  The 
land  we  cut  over  we  cut  clean. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  main  purpose  to  cut  ties,  and  as  you  clean 
the  land  you  use  this  small  spruce  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  we  take  all  the  spruce  there  is  on  the  land.  This 
last  year  we  have  been  able  to  buy  more  spruce  than  tie  stuff. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Curry.  The  majority  of  the  claims  left  are  more  spruce.  That 
is,  the  pine  claims  and  larger  tamarack  claims  were  taken  up  years 
ago,  and  the  home  seekers  who  have  ^one  in  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  claun  that  had  much  of  anything 
on  it  but  spruce  and  small  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  low  ground? 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  always  in  low  ground.  There  is  possibly  some 
low  ground. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  find  much  tamarack  growing  on  high 
ground,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  we  find  considerable.  This  ground  up  through 
Lake  County,  you  take  it  on  top  of  the  hills  you  will  find  a  wet 
swamp  up  there.  They  call  it  high  land.  The  State,  I  think,  has 
several  cases  on  now  where  the  land  is  high,  and  they  claim  it  is 
swamp  for  the  reason  it  is  wet.  The  homesteaders  squatted  on  it 
before  the  survey  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  refer  to  high  land  and  low  land  we 
have  reference  to  the  quantity  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Curry.  On  this  high  land  you  will  find  plenty  of  moisture. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  swampy  land  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  It  would  be  swampy  land.  The  bottom  is  very  rocky 
and  solid,  and  the  bottom  does  not  seem  to  dry. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  cords  you 
can  get  per  acre  from  a  dense  spruce  forest? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  have  estimated 
this  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  We  estimated  72  forties  that  ran  over  400  acres  to  the 
forty. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  would  be  10  cords  an  acre. 

Mr.  Curry.  Thereabouts.  That  was  in  one  tract.  I  think  that  is 
probably  higher  than  the  average  spruce.  I  would  call  it  a  very  good 
piece. 

The  Chairman.  That  had  considerable  spruce  on  it? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  that  was  good  spruce  land. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  size  were  the  spruce  trees? 

Mr.  Curry.  In  estimating  that  we  estimated  what  was  4  inches  at 
the  top,  making  a  couple  of  sticks  4  inches  at  the  top  up  to  as  lar^ 
as  it  would  grow.  It  ran  in  that  tract  up  to  12  or  14  inches,  which  is 
a  swamp  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  this  clean  is  there  any  reproduction 
of  the  forest  in  Minnesota  at  all? 
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Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  you  can  find  some  where  it  was  cut  over  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  up  along  the  Iron  Range  road,  where  there  is  quite  a 
jroung  growtn  of  spruce  left,  and  in  places  where  the  fire  does  not  get 
in  the  spruce  does  not  die  out.  There  is  moisture  enough  so  that  the 
young  spruce  grows,  and  grows  faster  than  it  did  before  the  other 
was  cut  out. 

The  Chair»ian.  Does  fire  always  eventually  get  into  that  young 
spruce? 

Mr.  CuBKY.  No ;  take  it  along  the  logging  roads  they  do  not  clear 
any  right  of  way  and  generally  it  bums.  Along  the  Iron  Range  road 
last  year  where  it  was  cut  on  eight  or  ten  years  ago  there  is  a  good 
growth  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  would  that  spruce  be? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  would  be  now  probably  4  to  5  inches  at  the  butt 
of  the  tree. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  can  find  any  spruce  up  there 
that  has  been  cut  over  where  the  young  spruce  is  5  inches  at  the  butt! 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  you  can,  unless  it  has  burned  within  the  last 
two  months. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  still  be  there,  burned  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  the  spruce  will  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  spruce  would 
grow  rather  rapidly. 

Mr.  Curry.  Say  it  was  cut  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  They  took 
everjrthing,  as  I  say,  down  to  4  inches;  mat  is,  that  would  make  a 
stick  4  inches  at  the  top.  That  has  grown  some  since  so  that  there 
would  be  some  there.  In  fact,  I  cut  some  last  winter  out  of  spruce 
that  had  been  cut  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  spruce  that  was  standing  when  it  waa 
cut  over  before. 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  where  they  cut  over  the  small  spruce  is 
there  any  of  it  left;  isn't  it  all  broken  down? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  the  spruce  is  light  and  in  falling  it  does  not- break 
the  other  down.  You  can  go  in  and  see  that  small  spruce  which  is 
left  standing  from  the  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  seen  any  in  traveling  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  some  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  quite  a  bit  of  spruce  forest  where 
it  would  run  from  2  to  4  inches  generally,  with  some  around  that 
would  go  considerably  more  than  that,  and  I  have  wondered  whether 
when  that  was  cut  there  would  be  anything  left. 

Mr.  Curry.  Take  where  Mr.  Caldwell  cut  up  here,  there  is  quite 
a  growth  of  young  spruce  left.  In  a  dry  season  like  this  the  swamps 
do  not  bum. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  age  of  the  spruce  in 
the  dense  forest? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  never  tried  to  look  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  Never  figured  on  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  this — all  white  spruce? 

Mr.  Curry.  We  have  always  called  it  white  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  that  grows  in  the  muskeg? 
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Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  all  the  same  character  of  spruce  f 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  all  the  same  character.  There  is  a  whiter  spruce 
that  grows  on  the  high  land — ^a  lighter  colored  bough  and  lighter 
colored  bark.  The  wood  is  not  any  whiter,  that  I  can  see.  It  is  a 
softer  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  a  slight  difference? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  there  is  a  slight  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  it  all  white  spruce? 

Mr.  Curry.  Call  it  all  white  spruce ;  yes, 

Mr.  Arnold.  Will  you  let  me  make  a  suggestion  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Arnold.  My  cruiser,  in  reporting  a  great  deal  of  our  land,  re- 
ports the  muskeg,  which  they  report  upon  as  being  fairly  open  or  cov- 
ered with  scattered  growth,  and  sometimes  a  dense  growtn  of  small 
black  spruce.  I  have  always  understood  that  that  was  not  a  pulp- 
wood  spruce,  that  is,  was  not  spruce  that  was  considered  merchantable* 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  that  is.  That  muskeg,  I  have  found  it  with 
spruce  growing  in  it.  After  it  gets  high  there  is  so  much  moisture 
or  something  in  it  that  it  dies  off.  Whether  it  is  wet  or  not,  I  don't 
know.  You  will  find  it  dying  after  it  gets  a  certain  height.  The 
young  growth  will  look  green  and  nice.  That  is  only  in  a  low  muskeg 
place  that  I  have  found  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  some  pretty  dense  forests  growing 
in  the  muskeg. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  know  we  have  thousands  of  acres  of  that  kind  of 
stuff.  Sometimes  there  is  practically  no  timber  on  it,  just  moss,  and 
then  it  will  grow  in  bunches,  and  sometimes  forests  of  this  small 
dense  spruce.  We  do  not  consider  that  of  any  value  except  a  possible 
future  for  the  land  in  an  agricultural  way  that  we  are  now  trying 
to  work  out  with  tlie  aid  of  the  university  here. 

The  Chairman.  Very  likely  it  is  of  no  value  except  that  it  makes 
a  very  good  quality  or  ground  wood  where  it  is  large  enough  to  be 
profitable  to  handle. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  always  understood  from  our  university  people 
here  who  are  connected  with  the  forestry  department  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  growth  of  that  character  of  spruce  and  the 
other  spruce  that  we  get. 

The  Chairman.  The  upland  spruce  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, but  still  there  will  be  lots  of  that  that  has  grown  very  smalL 
I  suppose  that  very  likely  what  they  call  the  muskeg  where  it  is  ex- 
tremely wet  does  not  grow  long-lived  spruce.  There  comes  a  season 
when  either  by  reason  of  the  water  freezing  around  it  or  by  reason 
of  the  excessive  standing  in  water  it  may  kill  it  off.  Where  the 
muskeg  is  not  quite  so  wet  we  have  lots  of  dense  black  spruce  forest, 
and  they  call  that  muskeg. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Is  that  of  a  merchantable  size  or  quality? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  mostly  what  they  have  down 
here  at  the  paper  mills,  and  if  you  will  keep  yours,  with  a  little  drain- 
age for  a  hundred  years,  and  keep  the  forest  fires  out,  jou  likely  will 
be  able  to  do  something  with  it.  May  be  in  less  time  than  that 
Have  you  anv  judgment,  Mr.  Curry,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  drainage 
of  the  ground  upon  the  spruce  forests? 
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Mr.  Curry.  I  haven't  had  any  experience  in  that.    I  would  say, 
though,  that  it  would  kill  the  spruce,  although  on  the  north  shore 
you  find  spruce  that  grows  from  10  inches  to  2  or  2J  feet  through" 
that  is  not  in  the  swamp  at  all.    It  is  on  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of 
forest  left  standing  in  St.  Louis  County,  and  particularly  the  spruce 
forest?  / 

Mr.  Curry.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
forest  that  has  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  a  fifth  of  it  has  been  cut. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you   think  close  to  one-fifth  has  been  cut? 

Mr.  Curry.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  forest  up  here  mainly  pulp-wood  forest 
or  is  it  saw  log? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  should  say  a  good  deal  of  it  was  saw  log.  The  better 
part  is  saw  log. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  more  than  60  per  cent  of  it  is  good 
for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  some  pulp  wood  in  that  forest? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  in  that  there  would  be  some. 

The  Chairman.  Usually  where  they  cut  for  saw  logs,  do  they  save 
the  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  they  do  now.  The  price  is  so  that  if  they  do  not 
save  it  themselves  they  sell  it  to  some  small  jobber,  who  gets  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Goes  over  after  them  and  picks  it  up,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes.  sir;  generally  the  same  year  that  they  cut  the 
logs  off. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  done  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  considerably? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  where  the  lumbermen  cut  out  all  the  logs 
that  thev  can? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  contractor  goes  in  and  saves  what  is  left? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  of  the 
lumbermen  letting  their  timber  go  to  waste  as  they  used  to. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  include  any  of  the  tops? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  would  take  out  a  stick  out  of  the  top  if  there  was 
any  left.  A  man  cutting  logs  takes  his  logs  down  as  low  as  you  cut 
pulp  wood,  4  inches. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  with  that  4-inch  stuff? 

Mr.  Curry.  Make  lath. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  they  cut  it  for  lumber,  for  saw  logs, 
there  is  not  very  much  left? 

Mr.  Curry.  In  the  swamps,  if  there  isn't  anv  pine,  they  won't  go 
in  and  cut  the  spruce  for  logs,  but  if  they  should  be  out  in  pine 
cutting  some  spruce  scattered  m  there,  they  cut  it  down  to  4  inches, 
the  same  as  they  cut  their  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  forest  up  here  on  the  higher  land  largely 
white  and  Norway  pine? 
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Mr.  CuBRY.  White  pine  until  you  cet  to  the  north  part  of  the 
county  and  then  you  get  Norway.    Lake  CSounty  has  but  very  little 
''Norway  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  settlers  generally  cutting  during  the  winter! 

Mr.  CuRKY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  put  in  their  time  during  the  winter  cutting 
pulp  wood  mainly? 

Mr.  Curry.  And  ties ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  effort  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
being  made  to  drain  this  land? 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  in  this  part  of  the  State.  I  think  the  State  is  put- 
ting in  some  drainage  ditches  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  not  up 
in  the  northern  part. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  how  long  the  spruce 
forests  here  would  last  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  It  would  be  considerable  of  a  guess.  I  should  say 
from  thirty  to  forty  years.  As  I  say,  in  looking  over  the  railroaos 
as  they  run  through  the  different  parts  of  the  State  you  would  get 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  amount  cut  over.  It  could  be  found  how 
much  has  gone  out  of  this  territory,  and  a  good  average  could  be  fig- 
ured from  that  as  to  how  much  was  left. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  estimate,  of  course,  is  just  a  guess? 

Mr.  Curry.  Just  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  the  annual  cut  would  be  for 
forty  years  to  exhaust  the  supply? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  presume  they  get  out  of  this  territory  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  million  cords  a  year. 

Mr.  Kyan.  You  think  that  there  is  perhaps  about  40.000,000  cords 
standing  in  Minnesota  of  spruce? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  I  think  there  is  that,  if  not  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  base  your  statement  as  to  the  supply  which 
now  stands  upon  your  experience  and  observation  from  seeing  the 
forests  disappear  during  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  cutting  pulp  wood  up 
here? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  they  have  been  cutting  for  about  ten  years; 
that  is,  in  quantities.    I  do  not  know  but  they  cut  a  little  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  the  Wisconsin  mills  commenced  to 
work  in  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  about  ten  years;  possibly  fourteen. 

The  Chairman.  Before  they  commenced  to  cut  spruce  pulp  wood 
up  here  was  this  small  spruce  forest  considered  of  any  value? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  They  did  not  try  to  save 
it,  at  least,  or  do  anything  with  it.  There  wasn't  any  demand  for 
spruce  lumber  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  use  that  small  stuff  for  spruce 
lumber? 

Mr.  Curry.  It  makes  good  lath  and  a  6  or  7  inch  spruce  they  cut 
into  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  lumbermen,  in 
cutting  over,  if  they  came  to  a  spruce  swamp  they  would  not  go  in 
there  unless  there  was  pine  there? 

Mr.  Curry.  No. 
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The  Chaikman.  They  won't  go  in  there  to  get  out  that  lath? 

Mr.  Curry.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  only  take  for  lath  the  spruce  that  they  find 
m  the  forest? 

Mr.  CuRRY'.  Yes;  in  their  pine  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  ran  short  of  spruce  in  the  pine  cutting, 
they  might  go  in  and  commence  to  cut  pulp- wood  spruce  for  lath  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  but  what  the  Cook  and 
O'Brien  people  cut  some  spruce  for  lath,  I  am  not  sure  of  it,  at 
Virginia. 

Tne  Chairman.  We  saw  some  very  nice-looking  saw  logs  at  Vir- 
ginia.    I  don't  think  I  saw  any  small  stuff. 

Mr.  RrAN.  They  did  try  that  and  they  have  a  very  nice  lath  mill 
there.  They  did  try  it  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Whether  it  did  not 
pay  or  what  I  don't  know.    They  may  not  be  cutting  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  pulp  wood  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion would  entirely  disappear  in  forty  years  here,  what  will  they 
do  for  pulp  wood  then  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  There  are  other  places.  There  is  considerable  in  the 
West. 

The  Chairman.  If  half  of  what  is  now  remaining  should  disap- 
pear in  twenty  years,  don't  you  think  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  price  of  pulp  wood  for  the  remaining  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Curry.  Possibly  it  would.  I  presume  it  would,  except  that 
they  might  shift  their  mills  into  the  West  or  South  or  somewhere 
where  there  was  more  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  assuming  that  there  is  spruce  in  those 
countries,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  much  spruce  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  not  very  much  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  was  offered  a  tract  in  the  South  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  point  I  have  letters  at  the 
office. 

The  Chairman.  Of  pulp- wood  spruce? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  state  what  State  it  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  don't  laiow.    But  I  can  get  you  the  letters  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would.  If  we  can  find  pulp  wood 
down  there  we  would  like  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  the  letters  are  there  yet.    I  am  sure  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any  spruce  growing  in 
the  South. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  was  a  new  one  to  me  when  that  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  he  thinks  jack  pine  is  spruce.  There  is 
lots  of  that  down  there. 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  considerable  spruce  in  the  West.  I  have  been 
there. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  spruce  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  in  Montana? 
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Mr.  Cuhry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  all  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  that  is 
hardly  available  to  this  market.    Is  there  spruce  in  Oregon? 

Mr.  CuKRY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Large  spruce? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Useful  mostly  for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  I  have  seen  some  as  large  cut  over  at  the  Soo. 
They  get  some  very  large  spruce  in  there,  2  or  3  feet  through. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  spruce  forests  run  to 
the  north,  or  are  you  familiar  with  the  Canadian  forests? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  have  not  been  to  Canada.  I  have  been  up  to  the 
line  along  the  Rainy  River.    There  is  spruce  clear  to  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  just  been  over  that  territory.  Do  you 
handle  spruce  in  Lake  County? 

Air.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  any  from  Two  Harbors? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  we  handle  ours  on  to  the  railroad  that  runs  in 
north  and  west  of  Two  Harbors. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  take,  across  Lake  Su- 
perior spruce  from  the  north  shore  by  water? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  do  it;  yes.  They  took  spruce  this  year  from 
there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  by  boat  or  raft? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  rafted  some  across,  the  Schroeder  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  Ashland.  I  think  the  doclcs  are  at  Milwaukee.  They  have 
mills  at  Ashland. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  the  character  of  ground  up  in  Lake 
County  mostly,  low  or  high  and  rocky  ground? 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  considerable  of  rock  and  a  good  deal  of 
swamp. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  iron-mining  territory? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  no  iron  mines  in  there  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  supposed  to  be  iron  ore  there  or  not? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  have  never  found  any,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  All  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is 
there  iron? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  anj'body  has  found  any  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  rough  country? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  near  the  lake.  Ten  or  15  miles  back  it  is  not 
so  bad. 

The  Chahiman.  Are  there  any  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Superior 
up  there? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  bring  down  from  that 
sliore  pulp  wood  or  saw  logs  to  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  have  brought  some,  but  the  rivers  are  very  steep 
running  in  there  and  very  rough.  The  railroad  is  the  proper  way 
to  iret  tnat  out  of  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  water  power  up  there? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  there  will  be  if  developed. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Curry.  Cross  River  has  very  nice  power. 

The  Chahiman.  Where  is  Cross  River? 
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Mr.  CuRRT.  It  is  about  60  miles  from  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  Gooseberry  River  is  up  there? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  about  35  miles  from  here,  20  miles  from  Two 
Harbors. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  Two  Harbors? 

Mr.  Curry.  Two  Harbors  is  20  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  pulp  wood  being  shipped  out 
of  Poll  Arthur? 

Mr.  Curry.  No.  There  is  considerable  shipped  from  Two  Harbors, 
though. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  number  of  cords 
of  pulp  wood  this  county  would  average? 

Mr.  Curry.  Taking  all  the  land  uncut,  I  suppose  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  All  the  land  uncut  and  cut. 

Mr.  Curry.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  as  to  the  land  that  is  uncut? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  I  would  not  have.  We  have  estimated  quite  a 
lot  of  it.  Some  of  it  doesn't  run  very  much  and  some  of  it  runs, 
as  I  say,  up  to  10  or  12  cords  to  the  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  furnished  any  information  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations  in  their  investigations? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  there  was  an  inquiry  at  the  office,  but  I  do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  that  part  of  it.  My  part  is  the  woods  parts  of 
the  business.  I  think  Mr.  AVhyte  made  some  kind  of  a  timber  report 
to  the  State  people  here  a  short  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  General  Land  Department? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  for.  It  might  have  been  to 
Washington  for  all  I  know.  That  was  only  on  tne  land  that  we 
owned. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  buying  any  pulp  wood  now? 

Mr.  Curry.  Cut,  do  you  mean,  or  stumpage? 

The  Chairman.  Cut. 

Mr.  Curry.  No,  sir;  we  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  disposing  of  any,  shipping  any? 

Mr.  Curry.  We  haven't  any  contracts  for  this  year.  We  filled  our 
contracts  for  last  year,  got  done  shipping  a  month  or  so  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  last  year  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Curry.  We  got  on  an  average  about  $6,  about  $7.25  in  Duluth. 
That  would  be  about  $6  for  the  wood. 

The  Chairman.  About  $G  at  the  station  on  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Curry.  On  the  cars;  ves. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  higher  than  I  supposed  it  was.  It 
is  not  likely  to  be  as  high  next  winter,  is  it? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  the  highest  we  have  ever  gotten  for  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  some  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  CuTiRY.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Wisconsin  Mills  a 
year  ago  last  March  or  February  purchased  a  lot  of  pulp  wood  in 
Quebec? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  heard  some  talk  of  it,  but!  was  not  familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  shortage  of  pulp  wood  then? 
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Mr.  Curry.  The  pulp  mills  did  not  come  here  to  buy  until  auite 
late,  and  then  a  heavy  snow  storm  came  in  November,  I  think,  along 
about  the  17th,  which  really  put  the  pulp-wood  cutters  out  of  business. 
They  could  not  get  through  the  snow  to  cut  it.  There  was  from  4  to 
6  feet  of  snow  through  Lake  County  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
State. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  that  stay  on  the  ground? 

Mr.  Curry.  Until  the  next  April  or  May. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  that  prevented? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  got  the  impression  it  was  the  lack  of  snow. 

Mr.  Curry.  No,  it  was  a  year  ago  last  winter.  There  was  a  very 
heavy  snow  here.  We  had  to  shovel  for  every  stick  that  we  got  after 
the  middle  of  November. 

Mr.  I^yan.  The  snow  came  before  the  ground  froze  up  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  to  shovel  to  get  down  low  enough 
to  get  the  horses  through  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  To  get  the  horses  through. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  want  to  cut  wood  where  there  is  4  or 
6  feet  of  snow  would  you  cut  it  higher  up  from  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  You  would  have  to  if  you  would  cut  it  at  all.  That  is 
the  reason  there  was  a  shortage.    People  couldn't  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  pulp  wood  cut  that  winter,  then? 

Mr.  Curry.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  considerable  supply  of  pulp  wood 
already  cut  up  in  this  country  now? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  there  is  not  so  very  much  cut.  There  is  some. 
I  think  Mr.  Martin  has  as  much  as  anybody,  who  was  here  before  me. 
There  is  not  such  a  great  amount  cut  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  mills  are  all  stocked  up  pretty  well  with 
pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  likely  to  be  a  great  quantity  of  pulp  wood 
cut  this  winter? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be,  for  the  reason 
that  thev  have  not  come  out  to  make  any  contracts  yet,  and  it  is  get- 
ting so  late  that  people  won't  put  in  camps  after  snow  comes,  to  cut 
pufi)  wood. 

The  Chairman.  The  settlers  will  still  probably  cut  wood  on  their 
own  account? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  will  take  it  out  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  cord  wood  worth  up  here? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  $6  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  where? 

Mr.  Curry.  At  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  station  in  Duluth? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  so.    That  is  hard  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  large  amount  of  cord  wood  burned 
here? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  a  very  large  amount. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  dees  it  cost  delivered  at  the  house? 

Mr.  Curry.  Seven  dollars,  I  think.    I  have  never  bought  any. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  wood  is  that? 
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Mr.  Curry.  Birch  or  maple. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  maple  up  here? 

Mr.  Curry.  But  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  maple? 

Mr.  Curry.  Soft  maple. 

The  Chairman.  Soft  maple  or  sugar  maple? 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  sugar  maple  all  right,  but  it  doesn't  grow  as  it 
does  east  or  in  Canada.    It  doesn't  grow  so  large. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  in  dense  forests? 

Mr.  Curry.  No  ;  just  a  ridge  here  and  there.  There  is  a  little  up 
in  Lake  County,  very  nice  sugar  bush. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  poplar  is  there  up  here? 

Mr.  Curry.  There  isn't  so  very  much  poplar  until  you  get  over 
where  the  water  runs  toward  Canada.    You  strike  a  lot  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  over  is  that  from  here? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  would  be  about  Tower,  15  miles  north  of  Tower, 
I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  does  the  Rainy  River  basin  come  to 
Lake  Superior;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  very  narrow  fringe  that  drains  into 
Lake  Superior,  I  take  it,  until  you  get  into  the  Nippigon  country. 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  the  poplar  grow  here? 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  are  sawing  it  now  into  lumber — ^what  they  get 
here. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  proportion,  in  your  opinion, 
as  to  poplar  and  spruce  in  your  forests? 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  not  so  very  much  poplar.  They  do  not  get 
out  very  much.  I  have  been  up  through  the  Rainy  River  country 
and  I  know  after  I  got  over  the  height  of  land  going  the  other  wav 
that  there  was  small  poplar — second-growth  poplar — mixed  in  with 
it.  They  used  to  cut  it  in  Wisconsin  years  ago  for  pulp  wood.  They 
do  not  buy  any  from  us  here  now.    They  took  some  balsam  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  balsam  here? 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  a  large  growth  of  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  there  is  of  spruce? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  ever  so  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  tree  in  the  forests  here? 

Mr.  Curry.  You  would  mean  in  thousand  feet? 

The  Chairman.  Either  way. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  presume  there  is  more  pine  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  White  or  Norway? 

Mr.  Curry.  Together. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  come  next,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  believe  spruce  would  come  next,  and  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  more  balsam  than  spruce. 

Mr.  Curry.  In  thousand  feet.  Logging  timber  I  am  speaking  of 
now. 

The  Chairman.  After  spruce  would  come  tamarack? 
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Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir.  If  vou  are  getting  that  into  cords  for  pulp 
wood,  I  believe  there  would  be  more  balsam  than  spruce  or  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  tamarack  for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  timber  for  all  purposes,  which  do 
you  think  would  be  the  prevailing  timber  next  to  pine  or  including 
pine? 

ilr.  Curry.  I  think  spruce  would  be  the  prevailing  timber,  prob- 
ably because  the  balsam  does  not  grow  large  enough  to  make  lum- 
ber of. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  the  balsam  grow  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  From  4  to  5  or  G  inches.  After  a  balsam  gets  to  be 
any  size  it  rots  at  the  butt.  You  can  not  get  a  large  balsam  that  is 
sound  at  the  ground.  As  soon  as  it  gets  about  8  or  ^  inches  through, 
it  rots  at  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  If  balsam  could  be  used  for  pulp-wood  purposes 
by  itself  that  would  add  very  largely  to  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  here? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  could  use  about  10  per  cent  now  with- 
out any  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Curry.  One  contractor  told  me  that  he  was  allowed  to  ship  20 
per  cent  last  year.  That  was  a  man  up  at  Bassett.  He  was  sliipping 
to  an  Eau  Claire  mill,  I  thmk. 

The  Chairman.  That  mill  is  a  mill  we  have  not  seen, 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  a  mill  at  Eau  Claire. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  H.  MABTIN,  OF  DTTLTTTH,  MXHIT. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  ^\Tiat  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Martin.  Thomas  H.  Martin. 

The  Chairman.  Connected  with  what  company? 

Mr.  Martin.  Martin  Brothers. 

The  Chairman.  At  Duluth? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  they  engapred  in? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  the  tie,  pulp  wood,  posts,  and  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  out  many  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  land  do  you  cut  over? 

Mr.  Martin.  Largely  swamp  land. 

The  Chairman.  Land  where  you  buy  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  from  contractors.  About  60  per  cent  is  stumpage 
we  buy. 

The  Chairman.  You  contract  and  cut  more  or  less  of  it  ? 
^  Mr.  Martin.  We  have  contractors  take  it  out  for  us.    We  buy  the 
timber  and  have  them  take  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  about  50  per  cent.  Where  do  you  get 
the  other  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Martin.  Buy  it  from  the  settlers. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  actually  cut  any  yourself? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  forests,  however,  I 
should  judge? 
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Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir;  not  in  particular.  I  have  never  been  out  in 
them  at  all.    We  have  men  for  that  work,  cruisers. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  from  the  estimates  given  by  your 
cruisers? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  all  the  companies  do  that,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  know;   I  think  the  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  end  they  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the 
cruiser  as  to  the  amount  of  forest? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  handle  in  the 
course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Martin.  AVe  handled  43,000  cords  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  AVho  did  that  go  to? 

Mr.  Martin.  Pulp  wood  company,  Appleton,  Wis.  A  little  over 
15,000  over  the  contract.  We  sent  the  pulp  wood  to  them  and  they 
paid  the  freight  on  it  subject  to  this  year's  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  sent  down  about  15,000  cords  more  than 
your  contract  called  for? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  large  portion  of  your  business  the  getting  out 
of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Martin.  And  ties. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  do  you  cut  ties  from? 

Mr.  Martin.  Cedar  and  tamarack  and  pine. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  kind  of  pine  do  you  use  for  ties? 

Mr.  Martin.  'White  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cut  white  pine  into  ties? 

Mr.  Martin.  'SAHiere  it  is  mixed  in — sometimes  a  small  tree  mixed 
with  cedar — we  make  ties  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  they  treated  white  pine  like  diamonds; 
when  they  found  a  piece  they  locked  it  up  in  a  safe. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  made  quite  a  number  of  ties  out  of  pine  last  year. 
Pine  is  usually  too  large,  but  where  it  is  small  we  use  it  for  ties. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  out  many  poles? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  many  last  year. 
^  The  Chairman.  Does  most  of  the  puln  wood  that  goes  to  Wiscon- 
sin come  from  you  gjentlemen  that  have  been  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  so.  The  Cloquet  people  send  a  little  wood 
out. 

The  Chahiman.  In  Wisconsin  the  two  pulp-wood  companies  there 
that  supply  the  mills,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Ballon,  seemed  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  most  of  their  pulp  wood  came  in  connection  with 
the  cutting  of  poles. 

Mr.  Martin.  Largely  in  ties,  I  think.  There  were  very  few  poles 
manufactured  here  last  year,  none  hardly. 

The  Chair^ian.  This  forest  that  you  go  over  is  the  prevalent  tim- 
ber—cedar spruce  or  tamarack? 
ber  cedar  or  spruce  or  tamarack? 

Mr.  Martin.  Tamarack  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  aiming  to  cut  ties  from  tamarack  and 
cedar? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  it  would  be  cedar? 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  should  judge  a  third  of  the  timber  would  be  cedar. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would  be  tamarack? 

Mr.  Martin.  About  half  is  tamarack.  The  other  half  would  be 
divided  between  cedar  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  the  tamarack  and  cedar  for  ties  mainly! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  posts? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  but  that  is  incidental. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  cut  many  poles? 

Mr.  Martin.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  a  tree  that  is  suitable  for  a  pole  you 
usually  cut  it  into  ties? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  If  there  is  any  left,  you  make  posts? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  the  forest  clean? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  spruce  you  cut  into  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  there  is  some  spruce  we  put  into  saw  logs  when 
they  are  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  going  through  the  forest  you  find 
some  pine  and  other  stuff  that  you  cut  into  saw  logs  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;   generally. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  tree  is  there  that  grows  large  besides 
the  spruce  and  pine  and  tamarack  and  cedar? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  large  birch  here  and  basswood. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  the  birch  grow  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  Some  of  it  grows  8  and  10  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  over  probably  about  a  foot  in  the  way 
of  birch  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  never  seen  any. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  basswood  grow  large? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  long-lived  tree  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  most  of  it  we  have  cut  has  been  good.  We  cut 
considerable  last  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Deer  River. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  balsam  when  you  cut 
over  the  forest  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  never  cut  any  balsam.  I  presume  there  has 
been  a  little  put  in  with  the  spruce,  but  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  any  balsam  where  you  cut  over  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  handle  it  unless  a  little  gets  mixed  in 
with  the  spruce? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  there  is  no  contract  with  balsam  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  contracts  allow  you  to  put  any  balsam  in 
the  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  poplar? 

Mr.  Martin.  Very  little  in  our  cutting.     We  do  not  cut  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  small  down  do  you  cut  birch? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do  not  handle  birch ;  sometimes  make  saw  logs  of 
it;  probably  10  inches.    We  do  not  handle  it  in  cord  wood  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  quantity  of  for- 
est left  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  Only  just  hearsay,  such  as  the  other  witnesses  have 
given. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  firms  here  that  deal 
in  Canadian  timber? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  mostly? 

Mr.  Martin.  St.  Louis  County. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  northern  portion  along  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  North  from  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  On  the  Missaba  Northern  and  on  the  Iron  Bange. 

STATEMENT  OF  LUTHEE  B.  ABNOLD,  OF  DULTTTH. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Luther  B.  Arnold. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Assistant  land  commissioner  of  the  Dnluth  and  Iron 
Sange  Railroad  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  does  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range 
Railroad  Company  own? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  original  land  grant  was  606,000  acres — a  few 
acres  over  that,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Lake,  Cook,  and  St.  Louis  counties,  the  three  north- 
eastern counties.    It  now  has  probably  a  little  over  500,000  ocres. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  that  land  generally? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  character  of  the  land  varies  as  much  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  counties,  for  it  is  scattered  all  through  the  three  counties. 
We  probably  have  in  St.  Louis  County  100,000  acres  of  land  that 
might  be  considered  at  the  present  time  as  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes  after  the  timber  has  been  removed. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  out  of  how  much  in  St.  Louis 
County? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  could  not  say  exactly.  Our  grant  is  in  St.  Louis 
County,  and  the  larger  portion  of  our  land  is  located  in  St.  Louis 
County. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  amount  in  St.  Louis 
County  do  you  think  belonging  to  your  company  would  be  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  can  not  state  exactly  what  our  acreage  is  here,  and 
without  that  I  could  not  say.  I  will  say  that  there  is  100,000  acres 
at  present  that  is  suitable  probably  for  agricultural  purposes  without 
any  large  systematic  drainage  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  land  in  St.  Louis  County, 
regardless  of  the  ownership,  do  you  think  would  be  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  should  say  approximately  70  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  lot  of  land  that  is  now  too  low,  I 
take  it,  as  it  stands? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  a  lot  of  land  that  is  too  low.  In  fact,  to  fill 
our  land  grant  we  selected  the  bulk  of  the  area  of  some  of  the  largest 
swamps  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  with  a  view  of  work- 
ing out  some  plan  for  adapting  that  land  to  agricultural  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  naturally  rather  rich  soil  there,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  a  peaty  substance— decomposed  vegetable 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  they  call  muskeg  land  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  the  term  muskeg  is  applied  by  different  people 
to  different  classes  of  land,  so  that  it  would  cover  everything.  In 
some  cases  this  swamp  has  reached  a  stage  of  decomposition  where 
with  a  little  working  up  of  the  top  and  the  use  of  some  fertilizer  to 
supply  chemical  deficiencies  it  will  make  excellent  agricultural  land 
at  once,  with  sufficient  drainage  to  carry  off  the  surface  water,  and 
in  other  cases  the  swamp  has  not  reached  that  stage  of  decomposition. 
You  can  find  places  where  ditches  have  been  dug  along  railroads  in 
this  county  where  you  find  different  strata  of  moss  still  in  a  pretty 
good  state  of  preservation.  I  have  seen  growths  of  moss,  stumps, 
and  roots,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  showing  where  it  has  been  hre 
killed  and  now  growth  come  in,  and  probably  in  a  space  of  4  or  5 
feot  5'on  will  find  these  three  different  strata. 

The  Chairman.  Four  or  5  feet  in  depth  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  you  .will  find  these  three  different  strata  and 
very  little  decomposition  until  you  get  down  to  the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  estimated  as  to  how  long  it  was 
between  those  fires? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  A  considerable  period  of  time,  probably ;  but  still 
that  would  indicate  that  fires  had  swept  over  that  country? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Killing  off  the  timber  growth,  if  there  was  any, 
as  well  as  the  moss? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  was  a  tremendous  fire  that  swept  over  this 
country  a  good  many  years  ago,  between  seventv-five  and  one  hundred 
years  ago,  that  is  known  as  the  hundred-mile  nre.  Some  Indian  tra- 
dition of  Sioux  coming  in  here  and  getting  even  with  their  friends, 
the  Chippewas,  and  driving  them  north.  You  can  see  marks  of  that 
fire  clear  through  to  the  Canadian  boundary,  the  cruisers  tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  heard  of  that  fire  up  in  Koochiching  County, 
but  we  found  trees  right  on  top  of  it  that  were  over  a  hundred  years 
old. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  Indian  traditions  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  reliable  as  to  dates? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  schemes  on  foot  here  for  the  drain- 
age of  this  territory? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  State  has  been  carrying  on  drainage  for  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  has  at  last  reached  this  portion  of  the 
country.  Last  year  it  constructed  some  small  drainage  ditches  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  St.  Louis  County  in  township  52,  range  21,  in 
a  large  swamp  known  as  the  Wawina  swamp,  extending  from  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Louis  River  system  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi. 
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The  Chairman.  That  it  is  across  the  divide? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  the  top  of  the  divide. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  great  swamp? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  a  large  swamp. 

The  Chairman.  It  flows  both  ways? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Drains  both  ways.  Little  runs  extend  up  into  it  from 
both  systems,  the  St.  Louis  system  going  into  the  lake  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  This  year  the  State  has  let  con- 
tracts for  thre6  ditching  systems  and  known  as  the  State  ditches  53, 
54,  and  55,  one  of  them  being  in  this  Wawina  swamp  and  being  an  ad- 
dition to  and  continuation  of  the  work  lx»gun  a  year  ago.  Another  one 
being  built  is  what  is  called  the  meadow  land  district  between  town- 
ship 54,  ranges  18  and  19,  another  being  built  draining  into  the  White 
Face  River  m  townships  54  and  55,  range  17.  These  ditches  will  ex- 
tend in  all  with  their  laterals,  about  40  miles.  The  contracts  were  let 
with  a  provision  that  the  waste  material,  stumps,  etc.,  should  be 
thrown  on  one  side  of  the  ditch  and  the  material  suitable  for  highway 
building  should  be  piled  in  a  waste  pile  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch 
and  leveled  off  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  public  highwav.  St.  Louis 
County  appropriated  a  sufficient  amount  to  clear  the  right  of  way  of 
stumps  anu  timber  for  this  highway  work. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  vou  recollect  how  large  an  appropriation  that  was? 

Mr.  Arnold,  "the  approximate  cost  of  tne  three  ditches  was 
$45,000. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  of  the  cost  of  that  assessed  against  the 
land? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  is  all  assessed  against  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  does  not  pay  it  out  of  its  general 
treasury? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No.  The  State  fathers  the  work,  makes  the  surveys, 
carries  on  the  legal  work,  and  it  is  paid  for,  I  think,  by  bonds  issued 
by  the  county— 1  am  not  exactly  clear  on  that  law — and  assessed 
back  against  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  In  most  of  the  States  they  have  what  are  organized 
as  drainage  districts  which  lex^^  special  assessments  against  the  prop- 
ertv,  payable  in  installments  and  against  which  they  issue  bonds. 

Air.  Arnold.  They  have  several  methods  of  building  ditches. 
These  ditches  are  what  are  called  State  ditches  and  are  built  out  of  the 
State  fund,  the  fund  being  simply  advanced  for  the  building  of  the 
ditch,  and,  I  think,  covered  by  bonds  and  assessed  against  the  land 
and  paid  back  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  first  assessment  being 
payal)le  five  years  after  the  completion  of  the  ditch. 

I'he  Chairman.  You  would  know  whether  your  land  had  been 
assessed  for  these  ditches,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  agreed  to  the  assessments,  we  have  partici- 
pated in  them,  and  I  know  it  is  assessed.  What  I  am  getting  at  is 
simply  the  method  of  making  the  first  payment.  I  think  bonds  are 
issued  by  the  county  and  retired  by  these  assessments  later. 

The  Ohairman.  That  delays  the  first  payment  on  the  theory  that 
the  land  itself  will  be  able  to  produce  the  money  with  which  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  This  must  be  carriea  a  period  of  five  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  ditches  before  any  assessment  or  any 
money  is  returned  to  the  fund. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  how  large  these  ditches  are? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  The  main  ditches  are  12  feet  at  the  bottom  and 
approximately  8  feet  deep. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bottom,  clay? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Whatever  the  depth  finds.  Not  always  clay.  Some- 
times still  in  the  muck. 

The  Chairman.  How  deep  does  the  muck  usually  run? 

Mr.  Arnold.  From  3  to  6  feet  ^nerally.  We  have  sounded,  I 
think,  23  feet  before  reaching  subsoil  in  some  places  in  some  large 
swamps. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  have  that  pretty  dry  for  a  big 
team  of  Norman  horses  to  haul  a  load  over  it,  won't  you  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  that  this  land  when  drained  will  be 
fit  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  believe  that  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  aid  of  chemicals  probably  that  the  peat 
is  deficient  in  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Principally  used,  I  take  it,  for  the  present  for 
raising  vegetables? 

Mr.  Arnold.  These  lands  at  first  will  probably  be  put  into  hay, 
red  top,  perhaps  white  clover,  and  worked  into  timothy  and  red 
clover  later,  as  it  becomes  drier. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  timothy  growing  where  the  roads  had 
been  made  up  at  International  Falls  as  luxuriously  as  you  can  find  it 
almost  any  place. 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  will  find  it  impossible  in  the  summer  to  travel 
along  any  old  logging  road  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  not  find 
it  lined  with  timothy  hay,  and  in  some  cases  with  clover,  from  the 
seed  dropped  from  baled  hay  that  has  been  hauled  along  there.  Tliis 
is  as  good  a  clover  country  as  timothy,  but  timothy  has  been  the  class 
of  hay  that  has  been  brought  into  the  camps  principally. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  have  this  sowed  down  with  pasture  or 
hay  grass,  what  do  you  think  you  will  stock  the  farms  with? 

Mr.  Arnold.  This  is  strictlv  a  dairy  country.  Of  course,  the  hay 
crop  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  that  can  be  raised  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time.  I  have  sold  timothy  hay  on  my  farm  40 
miles  northwest  of  here  in  the  last  month  at  $14  a  ton  in  the  stack, 
the  man  to  do  his  own  hauling. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  use  in  the  lumber  camps  mainly.  We 
have  been  paying  a  cent  a  pound  for  timothy  hay  in  Chicago  for  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  timothy  hay  this  winter  will  probably  sell  at 
$25  a  ton  in  Hibbing  and  in  the  range  towns.  This  hay  that  I  sold  at 
$14  a  ton  was  sold  as  an  accommodation. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  land  is  drained  off  in  this  way,  you 
think  about  70  per  cent  of  it  may  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  this  county. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  upland  fit  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  A  great  deal  of  the  upland  is  very  nne  sandy  loam 
that  raises  splendid  potatoes  and  root  crops,  and  I  have  seen  in  some 
of  the  finished  settlements  as  fine  grain  as  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere 
on  the  Dakota  prairies,  but  in  small  patches. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  grain? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  Winter  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  said  that  you  had  about  100,000  acres 
in  this  county  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  did  you  include  the  land 
that  would  be  affected  oy  this, drainage? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  mean  the  laiid  that  can  be  used  before  these  drain- 
age systems  are  built.    That  is  scattered  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  practically  all  of  your  land  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes  if  it  can  be  drained,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  that  pretty  close  to  50  per  cent  of  our  land 
in  this  county  will  not  be  agricultural  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  land  is  that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  land  that  has  been  timbered  with  spruce,  tama- 
rack and  similar  classes  of  timber  and  is  very  stony,  very  rocky. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  set  that  under  the  swamp-land  act  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  will  find  in  some  parts  of  the  county  spruce  and 
tamarack  swamps  in  which  the  only  sou  to  be  found  is  moss,  and  that 
may  be  several  feet  deep,  and  the  timber  based  on  beds  of  rock  that  I 
do  not  believe  you  could  lead  a  horse  over  without  breaking  its  legs, 
and  could  hardly  travel  over  yourself  after  the  moss  is  off.  When  that 
timber  is  taken  off  it  leaves  the  ground  bare  and  the  moss  dries  in 
the  dry  season,  and  if  a  fire  gets  m  there  it  will  bum  large  tracts  of 
country  that  are  simply  masses  of  bowlders. 

The  Chairman.  That  land  is  valuable,  if  valuable  at  all,  mainly 
for  the  reproduction  of  timber  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  timber  is  on  it  now?  Has  it 
been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  is  much  land  that  has  been  cut  over  and  much 
that  has  not.  Land  that  has  been  cut  over  we  have  made  no  close 
examination  of  as  to  the  bottom  of  the  soil.  I  presume  there  is  very 
much  land  that  is  bedded  with  rocks  and  bowlders  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  good  deal  of  spruce  forest? 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Tamarack  and  balsam? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Considerable  tamarack.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
balsam.    We  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  how  spruce  forests  run,  gen- 
erally, in  this  county,  what  proportion  of  the  forest  is  spruce? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  in  our  lands,  that  as  we  consider  or  designate 
spruce,  it  is  largely  in  bodies,  principally  of  spruce  timber  swamps, 
of  sometimes  several  thousand  acres  m  extent,  very  heavily  timbered 
with  spruce.  Generally  I  think  the  top  soil  or  muck  in  which  that 
spruce  grows  is  not  very  deep,  probably  not  more  than  18  inches  to 
3  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  come  down  to  what,  rock  or  clay? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  bottom  might  be  rock  or  it  might  be  clay  subsoil. 
That  rock  is  bedded  on  clay. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  pure  muskeg,  is  that  where  the  peat  is  the 
deepest? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  I  think  so  from  my  experience,  and  that  is  usu- 
ally not  timbered  or  timbered  very  sparsely. 

The  Chairman.  Or  timbered  with  very  low  stuff,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  yes;  sometimes  it  is  open  land  covered  with 
moss  on  top. 
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The  Chairman.  AVe  bnve  seen  a  good  deal  of  muskeff  where  the 
trees  would  apf^ear  to  be  very  old  and  very  small,  and  very  often 
covered  with  green  moss. 

ilr.  Ak.\()I.i>.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Do  you  have  a  good  deal  of  land  in  connection 
with  the  iron  mines? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  what  way? 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  railroad  company  own  a  good  deal  of 
land  where  the  iron  mines  are? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Very  little  on  the  range.  I  may  say,  to  begin  with, 
that  is  a  higher  formation  and  there  is  comparatively  little  swamp 
land  immediately  on  the  Mesaba  range. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  land  up  there? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  land  was  principally  pine  land,  high  ridges  and 
hills,  and  was  owned  by  lumbering  companies  and  private  individuals. 
The  late  Governor  John  S.  Pillsbury  owned  a  great  deal  of  fine  pine 
land  through  that  district  which  furnished  a  large  revenue,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  worthless  after  that,  and  then  developed  iron  mines 
that  were  beyond  all  expectations  of  the  lumbermen. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  forest  been  mainly  cut  off  that  Iron  Mine 
range? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  mainly. 

The  Chahulan.  What  is  there  there  now? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Stumps  and  rocks. 

The  Chairman.  Any  second  growth  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Very  little,  for  I  think  much  of  that  territory  has 
been  burned  over  where  there  was  any  prospect  of  iron  mines,  in  the 
exploration  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  land  worth  anything — the  surface  of  it — 
except  for  the  growth  of  trees? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  are  some  excellent  truck  farms  and  dairy  farms 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mining  towns  on  that  character  of  land. 
I  had  the  dean  of  the  agricultural  college,  Mr.  A.  W.  KandalU  and 
Prof.  T.  L.  Hicker,  a  dairyman  who  stands  at  the  top  in  the  Uniti»J 
States,  and  Prof.  Harry  Snyder,  a  consulting  agriculturist,  up  there 
in  August,  and  they  were  surprised  at  the  farms  that  were  developed 
in  a  small  way  close  to  the  towns. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  their  opinion,  and  is  it  yours,  that  that 
land  mav  be  made  available  for  farminff  purposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Most  certainly  so.  The  work  already  done  has 
proven  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  profitable  then  to  farm  it  than 
it  w^ould  be  to  raise  forest  on  it? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  would,  that  character  of  land,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  land  up  in  the  Iron  Range  that 
is  high  land,  of  course? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes.  Now  I  must  modify  that  statement.  There  is 
considerable  land  scattered  along  the  range  that  is  perhaps  veiy 
stony  and  that  would  not  l)e  practicable  to  use  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses on  account  of  the  rocks. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  take  the  range  itself,  the  general  land  up 
there  now,  would  it  he  more  profitable  to  use  that  portion  that  can 
be  used  for  agricultural^  purposes  for  farming  or  endeavor  to  conserve 
the  forest  over  the  entire  area. 
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Mr.  Arnold.  To  use  it  for  farming,  by  all  means. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  practically  impossible,  I  suppose,  to  put  a 
farm  on  this  forty  and  that  eighty  ancf  the  next  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  so  forth,  and  to  have  forest  grown  in  around  between  because 
it  is  sure  to  get  burned  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  can  point  to  you  one  instance  of  a  farmer  who  has 
IGO  acres  which  was  supposed  to  be  mineral  land,  was  taken  for  that, 
homesteaded,  I  think,  and  this  man's  claim  was  contested.  He  was  a 
butcher  by  trade  in  one  of  the  mining  towns,  and  before  he  perfected 
his  title  and  won  his  contest  he  lost  his  butcher  business  and  was 
$3,000  in  debt.  He  had  nothing  left  but  his  claim.  He  had  a  little 
by-product  timber  on  it — that  is  to  say,  spruce  and  tamarack  and 
cedar  and  some  hard-wood  timber.  He  went  out  to  his  farm  and 
built  a  little  log  shack,  probably  10  by  20  feet,  took  his  wife  and 
went  to  work  clearing  his  land,  selling  a  little  by-product  timber  in 
the  town  during  the  winter  and  getting  out  a  few  ties  and  clearing 
his  land  in  the  summer.  I  think  that  was  nine  years  ago.  To-day 
he  has  paid  off  his  $3,000  debt,  he  has  put  up  a  house  tliis  summer 
that  must  have  cost  $2,000,  he  has  as  nice  a  bam  as  you  would  expect 
to  see  in  the  eastern  States  and  considers  his  farm  worth  $10,000 
as  an  agricultural  proposition,  and  I  think  has  considerable  money 
in  the  bank.    I  think  that  pays. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  disseminate  that  ad- 
vertisement, because  if  you  can  show  that  all  over  the  country  you 
will  soon  fill  up  this  region  up  here.    Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  4  miles  from  some  of  our  biggest  mines  on  the 
range.  That  man  has  been  offered  $125  a  month  to  go  back  to  work 
as  a  butcher.  He  says  he  can  not  afford  to.  When  you  consider  that 
in  1906  there  was  shipped  into  Duluth  for  consumption  in  Duluth 
and  distribution  in  the  range  towns  tributary  to  Duluth,  in  St.  Louis 
County,  over  10,000  loads  of  farm  product  which  might  have  been 
raised  right  around  in  this  country,  and  that  does  not  include  the 
hay  part  of  it  and  stuff  that  is  used  in  the  lumber  camps  for  horses, 
I  think  we  have  got  an  opportunity  for  a  good  many  farmers,  and 
we  have  got  the  land  that  both  by  practical  demonstration  and  use 
and  by  analysis  of  our  chemists  at  the  university  we  know  will  pro- 
duce the  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  largest  iron  ore  mines  in  the  world, 
of  course? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  probably  that  is  engaged 
in  that  business  and  tributary  to  that  business? 

Mr.  Ark  OLD.  I  can  not  give  anything  better  than  a  rough  guess 
on  that,  but  you  can  get  statistics.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  in 
the  average  year — the  forces  are  reduced  very  much  at  the  present 
time  and  nave  been  all  summer — I  should  say  in  the  average  year 
we  must  have  close  to  a  thousand  people  on  the  Mesaba  and  Ver- 
milion ranges. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  the  entire  population  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  population  is  there  simply  on  account  of  the 
mines. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  the  number  of  men  working,  but 
the  entire  population? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  The  entire  population  would  be  more  than  that.  Men 
engaged  in  mining,  storekeepers,  and  all  classes  of  men  that  are  there 
for  the  support  of  the  mining  element  and  the  miners. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  the  families? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  think  I  will  have  to  include  the  families. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  means  a  very  large  consumption  of 
the  ordinary  products  necessary  to  sustain  and  carry  on  living.  In 
that  view  of  the  case,  do  you  think  this  land  around  here  is  likely  to 
be  cleared  as  rapidly  as  practicable  of  the  forest  and  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  settlement  and  clearing  of  agricultural  lands  in 
the  country  tributary  to  the  head  of  the  laies,  including  Wisconsin, 
is  growing  more  rapidly  now  than  it  ever  has,  to  the  best  of  my 
Iniowledge,  in  any  timbered  district  in  North  America. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  forest  is  destined  to  disappear  from  this 
part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  land  that  is,  I  believe,  destined  to  be  used  for  forest  purposes, 
and  I  think  that  those  people  who  are  now  settin/^  and  clearing  land 
will  for  many  years  maintain  a  part  of  their  land  in  timber. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a  large  part  of  the  land  is  destined  to  be 
used  for  forestrv  purposes.  Do  you  mean  the  land  which  prac- 
tically has  no  soil  or  subsoil,  or  is  that  rocky  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  a  soil  that  is  too  light  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Too  light  or  too  rocky,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Too  rocky  and  too  low. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  can  only  be  used  for  forestry  pur- 
poses with  proper  protection  and  every  care  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  land  is  reforesting  itself  if  it  has  the  protection 
from  fires. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  it  has  not  the  protection  from  fires.  As- 
suming that  it  takes  a  forest  thirty  to  a  hundred  years  to  become 
valuable,  is  there  any  land  here  without  better  protection  than  now 
is  given  with  settlers  all  around  it  that  will  be  free  from  fire  for 
twenty-five  years  in  all  probability? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Not  without  better  j)rotection  than  it  is  receiving  at 
present.  But  the  State  fire  warden  is  doing  the  best  he  can  with  the 
funds  at  his  command  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  He  posts  notices  everywhere,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Arnold.  He  posts  up  notices  everywhere,  and  he  is  very  vigi- 
lant. When  you  consider  the  people  that  go  into  the  wooas  and 
throw  everything  everywhere  in  the  dry  season 

The  Chairman.  And  the  number  of  railroads  which  are  constantly 
increasing  in  mileage. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes ;  they  are  increasing  in  mileage,  but  I  think  you 
will  find  that  in  this  county,  at  least,  the  right  of  ways  of  the  rail- 
roads are  kept  as  clean  as  you  see  them  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  very  little  fire  gets  away  from  at  least  the  ore  roads. 

Mr.  Kyan.  That  is  not  true,  generally  speaking,  of  railroads, 
though. 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  not  true,  generally  speaking,  but  in  St.  Louis 
county  the  railroads  have  been  very  careful  about  that. 
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Mr.  Byan.  Some  one  has  sugjgested  that  the  railroads  along  their 
right  of  way  clear  back  a  certain  porticm  off  from  the  right  of  way 
and  plant  that  to  garden  truck  and  things  of  that  kind  all  the  way 
along  as  a  protection  from  forest  fires. 

Mr.  Abmou).  The  two  ore  roads  here  have  to  a  large  extent  pro- 
tbdbtd  their  right  of  ways.  They  have  distributed  at  times  clover 
seed,  and  it  is  coming  in  a  little,  but  slowly,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  mow  the  grass  and  they  clean  up  their  right  of  ways  and  clean 
the  rubbish  up,  and  their  right  of  ways  are  kept  very  clean  indeed. 
Of  course,  the  fire  will  catch  outside  of  the  right  of  way  in  dry  sea- 
sons. I  do  not  know  how  careful  the  lumber  companies  are  in  that 
respect,  but  the  bulk  of  fires  catch  from  careless  pec^le  in  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  two-thirds  of  the  fires  start  from  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Rtan.  People  tell  us  that  it  is  the  hunters,  but  I  think  as  the 
chairman  does. 

Mr.  Arnold.  As  soon  as  the  fire  starts  you  will  find  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Gonigle's  road  or  the  Duluth  and  Itoh  Range  road,  the  next  train 
notifies  the  secti(m  foreman  on  the  road  there. 

Mr.  Ryak.  We  have  never  seen  anybody  out  doing  anything. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Have  you  seen  any  fires  along  the  road? 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  some  fires  on  the  Misaaba  road,  and  no- 
body paying  any  attention  to  them,  but  on  the  whole  very  little  fire 
along  that  road. 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  must  realize  that  on  every  Sunday  the  trains  are 
loaded  with  hunters,  possibly  smoking  cigarettes  and  one  thing  and 
another,  aiid  they  build  little  fires. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  v^ry  certain,  I  take  it,  if  the  forests  are  to 
be  conserved  in  any  way — ^reproduced— it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
there  be  furnished  better  fire  protection  thaji  there  has  been,  by 
either  the  National  Grovonunent  or  the  State  government. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  the  country  fairly  well  settled  up. 

Mr.  Arnou).  I  think  ii  the  State  would  furnish  as  much  money 
for  the  protection  of  the  forests  from  fire  as  it  does  for  the  protection 
of  game,  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  there  is  no  money  in  the  game 
for  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  imagine  the  ^ruce  forests  will 
larffely  disappear  here?    . 

Mr.  Armchuo.  I  could  not  make  any  estimate  whatever  on  that,  but 
I  will  say  this,  that  laj^d  that  has  been  cut  over  by  such  people  as  the 
gentlemen  who  testified  this  morning  has  spruce  on  it  enough  left 
to  supp<Ht  a  settler  and  furnish  him  considerable  funds.  They  cut 
their  spruce  through  the  contractors.  The  contractor  pays  his  la- 
borer or  cutter  by  the  cord.  That  man  cuts  only  the  stuff  that  is  fit 
to  cut  and  is  going  to  furnish  him  a  cord  that  can  be  cut  quickly. 
If  two  or  three  threes  are  standing  off  in  a  little  bunch  he  does  not 
take  those. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  seen  any  of  that  character  of  cutting 
either  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  sold  to  the  settlers  land  that  the  original  tim- 
ber was  sold  from  to  Mr.  Martin  not  over  five  years  a£o;  I  nave  sold 
it  to  the  settlers  afterwards  and  they  have  cut  more  o^  and  now  they 
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are  bringing  their  friends  in  and  buying  the  land  and  settKng  on  it, 
and  still  finding  enough  to  furnish  quite  a  little  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  mainly  because  a  tew  years  ago  pulp 
wood  was  not  considered  of  much  value? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Five  years  ago  it  was  considered  pretty  good  value. 
We  got  75  cents  a  cord  stumpage  for  that  pulp  wood  that  we  sold  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  demand  for  pulp  wood  up  here  has  very 
ffreatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  Before  ten  vears  ago — so 
me  testimony  shows  here — thev  paid  no  attention  to  tne  pulp  wood 
at  all ;  it  was  not  considered  valuable. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  left  that  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Arnold.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  stand  of  pulp  wood 
in  the  timber  portions  of  Minnesota  north  of  a  line  directly  Dorth- 
west  from  Duluth  has  much  more  than  been  scratched. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  base  that  judgment  upon  any  facts  or  just 
upon  your  general  knowledge? 

Mr.  Arnold.  On  my  general  knowledge  of  the  operations  that 
have  been  carried  on  and  the  amount  that  has  been  shipped  out  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  various  localities  where  there  are  bodies  of 
spruce  that  I  have  considered  the  best  bodies  of  spruce.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  best  bodies  of  spruce  in  this  northern  country  have 
been  reached  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  Mr.  Martin  testify  that  he  thought 
there  was  enough  spruce  here  to  last  for  twenty-five  •  years.  Mr. 
Curry  testified  that  tnere  was  enough  to  last  for  possibly  lorty  years. 
How  long  do  you  think  the  spruce  forests  of  Minnesota  will  last 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  not  made  any  estimate.  Iron  ore  has  been 
estimated  to  last  so  many  years,  and  the  rate  of  consumption  has 
increased  so  that  they  have  been  cutting  that  down.  Then^  again, 
their  explorations  show  up  so  much  more  that  they  have  to  mcrease 
it.  You  will  find  the  same  thing  with  this  timber.  l£  is  different 
from  the  iron  ore,  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  all  on  the  surface; 
but  this  country  has  not  been  explored.  The  land  in  the  northern  part 
of  these  counties  has  been  explored  for  i)ine  and  the  pine  estimated^ 
but  the  spruce  was  considered  worth  nothing. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Curry  estimated  the  standing  timber  for  pulp 
wood  purposes  in  Minnesota  here  now  to  be  about  40,000,000  cords. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  Mr.  Curry  is  a  good  fudge.  He  is  the  prac- 
tical timber  man  of  that  firm. 

The  Chairman,  Don't  you  think  that  estimate  is  unreasonably  low 
as  to  the  quantity  of  spruce  wood  up  here? 

Mr.  Arnold,  ^orty  million  cords  is  a  good  deal  of  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  They  based  that  upon  the  idea  that  it  was  forty 
years'  consumption  of  whatever  the  average  consumption  was  now. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  which  he  was  not  absolutely  sure. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  would  say  this,  that  in  estimating  spruce  or  any 
cord-wood  timber  I  find  that  the  cut  will  ordinarily  overrun  very 
considerably  the  estimate  of  a  competent  timber  estimator. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  spruce  forest  up  in  Lake  County, 
pretty  much  the  same  as  it  is  here? 
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Mr.  Ak>old.  I  think  that  there  are  some  of  the  best  bodies  of 
spruce  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  Lake  County. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  there  any  mixed  timber  up  in  Lake  County? 

Mr.  AR^'OLD.  What  do  you  mean  by  mixed  timber? 

The  Chairman.  Any  large  wood,  generally  mixed  pine  and  spruce 
and  birch.  ^ 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  generally  on  the  upland,  excepting  the  heav- 
iest gjrowth  of  pine  timber  you  will  find  considerable  birch.  Along 
the  rivers  you  will  generally  find  more  or  less  hard  wood.  Some 
basswood,  some  oak  and  soft  maple. 

The  Chairman.  Soft  maple  or  hard  maple? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  soft  maple,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  ^o  up  into  Lake  County,  could  we 
see  a  fair  sample  of  the  upland  Minnesota  forest? 

Mr.  Arnoij).  No,  not  of  the  hard-wood  land,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  we  find  up  in  Lake  County  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  timber  is  more  of  pine 
and  spruce  and  that  character  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  go  up  in  Lake  County,  what  kind  of  forests- 
will  we  see? 

Mr.  Arnold.  If  you  go  up  in  Lake  County  and  I  go  with  you,  I 
am  going  to  see  it  for  the  first  time  mysdf . 

The  Cii AIRMAN.  Is  there  anyone  here  familiar  with  the  Canadian 
forests  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  should  be  some  cruisers  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  operates  up  there,  cut- 
ting lumber? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Anyone  here  who  owns  any  of  that  land  up  there 
that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  town.  There  is  an  oper- 
ator up  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Bange  road,  Mr.  Laird,  who  told  me 
that  they  had  a  large  tract  of  timbir  on  Hunters  Island,  which  is 
north  of  St.  Louis  in  Lake  County  in  the  maze  of  islands  at  the  head 
of  the  Rainier  and  Pigeon  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  do  the  heads  of  the  Banier  and  Pigeon 
rivers  come  together? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  could  not  say.  I  know  that  there  is  a  mingling  of 
rocks  and  rivers  in  there.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  commences. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  west  does  the  Pigeon  Biver  start,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  looking  on  the  Minnesota  map,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  continuous  body  of  lakes  without  a  break  on  the  map 
clear  across  to  Lake  Superior  from  Bainy  Lake. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Bainy  Kiver  heads,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
Lake  Vermilion,  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  north,  in  St.  Louis 
County.    Lake  Vermilion  waters  run  north  to  the  Bainy  Biver. 

The  Chairman.    How  large  a  lake  is  Lake  Vermilion? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  20  or  25  miles  long.  It  has  a  great  many  islands 
and  a  very  large  shore  frontage. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  undeveloped  water  powers  up 
heref 
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Mr.  Arnold.  There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power  at  Linden,  at 
the  outlet  of  Fall  Lake.  That  is  a  few  miles  east  of  Ely,  which  is 
the  head  of  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  road,  the  most  northeastern 
development  of  the  Vermilion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  considerable  fall  there? 
,    Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  water  power  there.    I  know 
that  one  of  the  owners  of  the  road  has  talked  a  great  deal  of  devel- 
oping it  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  electricity  to  run  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anyone  up  here  adopted  the  methods  of  for- 
est conservation  yet? 

Mr.  ARNorj>.  I  don't  think  so.  The  State  has  set  aside  a  forest 
i-eservation  northeast  of  Lake  Vermilion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  forest  reservation  that  Congress  cre- 
ated a  few  years  ago? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  judge  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  that  is? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Wasn't  that  in  some  of  the  Indian  reservations? 

The  Chairman.  It  ma}'^  have  been  in  connection  possibly  with  the 
Leech  Lake  Indian  Keservation,  but  part  of  it  was  outside  of  the 
Indian  reservation,  I  think.  I  guess  it  was  near  Lake  Winnebi- 
goshish. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  so,  or  in  the  Cass  Lake  district. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  forest  reservation  has  the  State 
set  aside? 

Mr.  Arnold.  My  recollection  is  that  they  bou^t  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20,000  acres  in  some  four  townships.  It  is  more  or  less  scat- 
tered. 

The  Chairman.  Some  that  they  purchased? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  I  think  so.    Cut  over  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  considered  the  ademption  of 
forest  conservation  and  forest  reproduction  on  any  of  its  land? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  being  considered.  I  thinK  it  will  become  a 
necessity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  State  should  arrange  for 
adequate  fire  protection  and  for  a  proper  system  of  taxation  on 
growing  timber  the  owners  of  much  of  this  land  might  be  induced 
to  adopt  tlie  methods  of  forest  reproduction? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  one  of  the  largest  owners  of 
timber  land,  by  which  I  mean  both  the  timber  and  the  land^  tlie 
Weyerhaeusers,  would  l>e  very  much  interested  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  land  worth  here? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  what  way  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  different  characters  of  land  for  different 
pnrposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Land  sells  to  the  settlers  at  prices  ranging  from  $5 
to  $15  an  acre.  At  least  those  are  the  prices  that  we  have  been  get- 
ting for  our  lands.  In  the  case  of  $15  an  acre  land  we  have  built 
wagon  roads  from  the  railroad  station  to  every  settler  in  the  settle- 
ment and  have  done  a  gi*eat  deal  of  public  work  of  that  kind.  In 
one  locality,  our  meadow-land  clearing,  we  have  built  approximately 
40  miles  or  wagon  road  in  the  last  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  building  wagon  roads, 
clearing  forests? 
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Mr,  Arnold.  Clearing  the  right  of  way,  cutting  the  road,  build- 
ing culverts,  and  grading  the  road  with  a  road  grader.  Where  we 
cross  a  swamp  that  is  so l>ad  it  has  to  be  corduroyed — claying  cordu- 
roy, digging  ditches,  xjovering  it — ^we  put  the  road  in  such  condition 
that  it  will  drain  thoroughly  and  can  be  traveled  over.  Then  we 
turn  it  over  to  the  township  gover^ment  and  let  them  take  care  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  sell  the  land  at  $5  an  acre? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  land  that  is  probably  of  not  as  good  character, 
s^newhat  stony,  and  probably  more  or  less  of  pine  stumps,  and  takes 
more  money  to  clear  it.  There  is  some  little  by-product  timber  on  it 
that  will  furnish  an  income  for  the  settler,  but  generally  that  char- 
acter of  land  is  sold  to  people  who  wish  to  start  sheep  farms,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  land  forested  generally,  or  has  the  timber 
been  mostly  cut  off? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  bulk  of  the  tiinber^  of  the  merchantable  timber, 
has  been  generally  cut.  By  merchantable  timber  I  mean  pine,  spruce, 
tamarack,  and  cedar. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  saw-log  timber? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Saw  log,  tie,  pole,  and  pulp-wood  timber.  That  is 
where  there  has  been  pulp  wood  in  large  quantities.  The  reason 
we  sell  that  timber  to  loggers  and  jobbers  instead  of  to  the  settler  is 
that  in  selling  to  the  settler,  unless  we  get  a  sufficient  payment  down 
on  the  land,  all  of  our  land  being  sold  on  time  to  protect  us  for  the 
value  of  the  timber,  the  chances  are  very  great  that  the  settler  will 
cut  a  good  deal  of  that  timber,  dispose  of  it,  and  disappear.  But  in 
selling  to  the  jobber  we  are  sometimes  able  to  sell  him  the  timber, 
sell  the  land  to  the  settler,  and  get  the  settler  a  contract  from  the 
jobber  to  clear  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
spruce  forest  of  the  drainage  of  this  land? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  any  timber,  and 
for  that  reason  we  are  opposing  the  drainage  of  districts  where  there 
is  a  great  quantity  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  forest  grow  better  on  the  ground 
that  is  not  so  wet? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  that  the  lands  which  carry  spruce  of  mer- 
chantable quality  are  sufficiently  dry.  That  is,  by  absorption  and 
evaporation,  so  that  the  timber  is  not  injured. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  not  the  best  spruce  on  the  higher  ground? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  best  spruce  is  upland  spruce.  The  tamarack  is 
generally  along  the  edge,  the  best  tamarack  along  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  extending  from  a  short  distance  on  the  upland  down  into  the 
swamps.  I  think  where  you  find  large  bodies  of  tamarack  in  the 
swamps  you  will  generally  find  that  there  is  an  underlying  strata  of 
stone  which  furnishes  drainage,  bowlders  such  as  I  descnl)ed  some 
time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  spruce,  the  better  spruce,  is  not 
in  the  wettest  swamps? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  drain  that  swamp  off,  is  it  not  quite 
possible  that  removing  so  much  cold  water  during  the  summer  time 
you  might  benefit  it  rather  than  injure  it  ? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  Probably;  but  I  would  have  to  wait  that  hundred 
years  that  you  were  telling  of  to  realize  the  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  grow  much  more  rapidly  when  it 
was  dry.    That  has  not  yet  been  determined  as  to  the  effect  of  it 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  has  not  been  determined.  I  say  it  has  not  been 
determined.  I  think  you  will  find,  by  applying- to  Prof.  S.  B. 
Green,  at  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, that  you  can  get  some  very  valuable  statistics  on  the  growth  of 
timber  in  northern  Minnesota,  and  especially  in  St.  Louis  County. 
I  know  Professor  Green  has  come  up  here  for  a  number  of  years,  car- 
rying on  investigations  of  that  character,  and  I  know  that  he  has 
statistics  of  some  of  the  classes  of  timber,  and,  I  think,  on  spruce  as 
well  as  pine  and  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  well-known  authority  on  Minnesota  for- 
ests and  forestry  generally,  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  made  familiar  with  the  inquiry 
that  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  making  to  ascertain  the  forestry 
resources — the  Bureau  of  Corporations  or  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  was  a  representative  of  that  bureau  that 
came  to  my  office  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  believe  he  obtained  esti- 
mates of  practically  all  our  timber,  so  far  as  we  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  timber  holdings  generally  been  cruised 
over? 

Mr.  Arnold.  They  have;  but  some  of  them  not  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  additional  timber  that  is  now  taken  for  different  pur- 
poses is  becoming  so  great  in  the  last  few  years  that  estimates  of 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  are  not  considered  too  reliable.  For  instance, 
three  years  ago  railroads  in  making  contracts  for  ties  would  specify 
that  65  per  cent  of  a  contractor's  output  must  be  7  by  7,  and  35  per  * 
cent  could  be  smaller  than  that,  down  to  6  by  6.  A  year  ago  last 
winter  various  railroads  came  into  the  Duluth  market  and  made 
contracts  for  ties  down  to  5  by  5  as  a  standard,  offering  60  cents  per 
tie  for  such  ties  f.  o.  b.  Duluth,  unpeeled,  the  cost  of  peeling  being 
about  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half  a  tie. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  a  cord? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  could  not  say  what  that  would  amount  to  a  cord, 
but  I  know  that  some  of  the  lumber  men  figured  that  a  double  cord 
of  spruce — ^that  is,  256  cubic  feet — ^will  make  a  thousand  feet  of  log 
timber  in  the  larger  spruce. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  board  measure? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  are  ties? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Eight  feet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  size  of  a  double  cord  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  $8  a  cord.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  country  where  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  mill  cuts  its 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Quite  so  from  the  report  of  my  cruisers.  Not  from 
personal  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  very  similar  to  the  general  de,scription 
you  have  been  giving  of  your  land  ? 
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Mr,  Arnold.  Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  Do  you  own  hind  over  there,  too? 

Mr.  Arnold^  We  own  a  good  deal  tlirough  there.  The  Northwest 
Paper  Company  has  bought  pulp  wood  of  us  at  times.  I  think  that 
they  buy  a  great  part  of  Qieir  supply  from  settlors. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  over  to  one  of  their  lumber  camps. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  simply  a  saw-log  camp  or  a  pulp- wood 
camp  or  whether  it  is  both. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  that  is  a  saw-log  camp,  although  the  Cloquet 
Tie  and  Post  Company  has  the  by-product  timber  for  all  the  Weyer- 
haeuser concerns  and  they  have  camps  in  there.  They  probably  will 
take  you  to  such  camps  as  those. 


Office  of  the  Northern  Lumber  Company, 

Cloquet,  Minn.,  October  20, 1908 — i  p.  m. 

STATEMENT   OF  BTJSOLFH   M.   WETESHAETJSEB,    OF   CLOaiTET, 

MINN. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  This  is  young  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  one  of  them.     There  are  four  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  youngest  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  have  one  younger  brother  and  two  older 
brothers. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  toH  everywhere  that  these  young 
Weyerhaeusers  know  more  about  forests  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  You  will  find  a  ^ood  deal  of  jollying  going 
on.  Shall  I  point  out  the  Cloquet  holdmgs  in  a  general  way  upon 
the  map  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weyerhauser  (pointing  to  the  map).  Cloquet  is  ri^t  in  here. 
The  Cloquet  River  comes  up  through  here.  We  have  the  Duluth  and 
Northeastern,  one  of  our  logging  roads,  which  starts  at  Cloquet  and 
goes  right  up  through  this  bunch  of  timber.  These  colored  places 
on  the  map  represent  the  holdings  of  the  three  companies  here  in 
town. 

The  Chairman.  The  three  companies  which  you  people  are  inter- 
ested in  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir.  This  up  here  is  on  the  Mesaba 
Range. 

The  Chairman.  What  county  is  this? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  This  is  all  St.  Louis  County. 

The  Chairman.  Including  what  is  on  the  Mesaba  Range? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  marked  on  the  map  in  that  way  is  in 
St.  Louis  County? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  companies  own  the  land  or  just  the  tim- 
ber on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Partially  both. 
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The  Chairman.  That  represents  practically  timber  that  you  own? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Timber  holdings  and  largely  cnt-orer  lands^ 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would  be  cut  over? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  probably  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  three  holdingB  in 
St.  Louis  County? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Nq  ;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  do  you  think  you  could  approximate  itt 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  Northern  Lumber  Compmy  poaaibly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  million,  the  Cloquet  probably  the  sanie,  tm 
Johnson  and  Wentworth  Company  probably  one  hundred  and  eighty^ 
five  to  two  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  acres  or  townships? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  could  not  tell  you.    I  never  figured  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  then,  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the 
total  area  in  St.  Louis  Countjr,  I  judge. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  big  county. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  run  clear  to  the  north  boundary  line? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes.  As  I  understand,  you  were  up  in  this 
country  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  Koochiching  County  is  on  the  west  of  you  at  the 
north  end? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Koochiching  is  right  here.  Here  is  Intmia- 
tional  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  green  on  the  map  at  the  north  end? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  represents  holdings  of  a  concern  at  lit- 
tle Falls,  and  we  had  some  holdings  up  there.  And  Grand  Rapids 
some  of  our  holdings  of  the  Pine  Tree  Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  one  of  your  companies,  the  Pine  Tree? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  are  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  does  the  light  color  indicate  on  the  map,  where 
the  white  is? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  vacant  land,  outside  land.  It  does 
not  indicate  anything  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I  would  say  it 
was  an  unsurveyed  town  when  that  map  was  gotten  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  government  land  left  aix>und  here? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  imagine  there  is  a  small  amount,  but  no 
timber  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  Jand  owned  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  timber  land  largely  or  not? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  own  a  great  deal  of  timber,  and  a  lai^ 
amount  down  in  this  lower  country  has  been  cut.  The  upper  country 
has  hardly  been  explored  a  gi*eat  deal  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  timber  in  the  upper  end  of  the  couaity 
accessible  now  ? 

Mr.  Wki-erttaeuser.  Were  you  at  Koochiching  the  other  night f 

The  Chairman.  We  were  at  International  Fails. 

Mr.  We^-erhaeiser.  Then  you  came  over  what  we  call  the  Duliith., 
Rainy  Lake  and  Virginia? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  came  in  the  daytime. 

Mr.  WE-k-ERHAEUSER.  Here  is  Pelican  Lake.  You  go  down  to  Vir- 
ginia and  then  the  Missaba  road  brought  you  down  to  Duluth? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.  Most  of  that  territors'  at  the  north  end  has 
not  been  cut  over  yet. 

Mr.  Weyeshaeusbr.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  This  territory  east  of  that,  is  there  any  way  at 
present  of  reaching  that? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Logs  have  been  taken  from  Vermilion  Lake 
and  taken  to  Tower.  Also  carried  down  on  the  Iron  Range  road 
to  Dnluth. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  more  or  less  of  the  white  pine  cut 
out  over  areas  all  over  this  county? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  am  not  positive  on  that.  There  has  been 
a  small  amount  taken  to  the  lake  and  manufactured  at  Tower  and 
up  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  lower  half  of  this  county 
would  you  say  has  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Weybrhaeuser.  I  would  say  about  50  per  cent.  This  land  in 
here  is  largely  swamp  land. 

The  Chairman.  Muskeg? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  nothmg  on  it  worth  cutting? 

Mr«  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  forest  is  spruce,  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  tree  in  the  forest? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  white  pine  and  Norway  and  some  spruce 
and  aspen.    We  call  it  poplar  here,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  tamarack? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Some  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Any  balsam? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  ?ir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balsam  cut  for — anything? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  cut  a  small  part  of  it  if  it  is  larpe  enough, 
but  hardly  make  a  practice  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  spruce  grow,  lar^  or  small? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  is  small  compared  with  what  I  have  heard 
about  Maine  spruce  or  spruce  out  of  this  country.  It  runs  about  4 
to  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  very  much  of  the  large  upland  spruce 
suitable  for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  from  6  inches  up  to  7. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  12  to  24. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  A  yery  small  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  a  recent  period,  was  it  cut  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  have  been  cutting 
pulp  wood  up  here? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  About  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  Had  there  been  any  pulp  wood  cut  heiv  before 
then? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  Wisconsin  mills  rely  upon  this  territory 
quite  largely  now? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  are  drawing  on  it  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  cut  for  them  over  in  this  locality 
where  your  holdings  are? 

.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Not  to  any  large  extent.  They  have  beea 
drawing  largely  from  the  Iron  Range  road  which  goes  up  through 
here,  and  then  the  Missaba  up  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  On  each  side  of  yours? 

Mr,  Weyerhaeuser.  Either  side  of  the  track,  probably  going 
back  4  or  5  miles,  I  should  imagine,  and  hauling  the  stuff  in. 

The  CHAUtMAN.  Does  spruce  usually  grow  in  swamp  land  and  low 
land? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  there  has  been  50  per  cent  of  these 
holdings  probably  cut  over,  what  per  cent  would  you  say  of  the  spruce 
holdings  have  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  I 
have  been  here  twelve  years,  and  they  have  been  operating  in  this 
town  probably  twenty-five  years.  Twelve  years  ago  they  would 
hardly  look  at  a  log  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  result  was 
they  left  all  the  by-products  and  did  not  go  into  the  swamps. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  only  pulp  wood  that  has  been  cut  from  your 
holding  wood  that  has  been  cut  for  the  Northwest  Paper  Company! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir;  they  have  been  shipping  some  to 
Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  lumbering  operations  do  you  in  cutting 
forests  save  the  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  endeavor  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  cut  the  forest  out  pretty  clean  where 
you  cut  at  all? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  cutting  for  saw  logs,  and  you  come 
to  a  spruce  swamp  filled  with  spruce  from  4  to  6  inches,  do  you  cut 
that? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir ;  we  cut  our  logs  first,  and  then  we  have 
a  subsidiary  company  that  makes  a  business  of  getting  out  ties  and 
pulp  wood  and  posts  and  poles,  and  they  follow  up  our  logging  opera- 
tions and  take  what  is  left. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  cut  out  for  logs  first? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Take  the  white  pine  and  Norway  and  jack 
pine  and  tamarack  and  spruce  down  to  probably  6  inches. 

The  Chairman.  How  small  tamarack  do  you  take? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  About  5  inches. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  leave  ties? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No;  it  don't  make  ties. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  leave  any  ties  on  that  ground? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  the  tie  proposition  we  sometimes  go  in  and 
take  the  larg:e  trees  and  make  ties  out  of  them.  It  all  depends  on  the 
market  for  ties  as  compared  with  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  method.  You  stated  that 
you  had  a  subsidiary  company  that  followed  after  your  logging 
operations  and  cut  out  the  ties  and  poles  and  pulp  wood.  If  you  cut 
as  low  as  5  inches  you  would  not  have  any  ties  left? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No  ;  but  following  that  statement  up  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  market.    Last  winter  we  left  the  tamarack  large  enough 
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for  making  ties  to  make  ties.  This  year  we  are  going  to  cut  the  tie 
business  out  entirely  and  do  as  little  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  cut  the  pulp  wood  business  out  except 
what  you  need  here,  won't  you  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  about  how 
long  this  spruce  forest  up  here  will  last  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I 
have  no  idea.   I  would  not  want  to  make  a  guess  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  there  is  any  other  good  spruce 
forest? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  tell  me  the  best  spruce  is  over  in  Lake 
County.    I  have  never  been  in  the  county  to  go  into  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  spruce  in  the  areas  west  of 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  There  is  spruce  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  on  the  Pacific  dope? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  side  of  the  divide,  is  there  much  spruce  in 
Idaho  and  Montana? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
out  there? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  have  been  out  there,  but  I  am  not  in  touch 
with  the  details  or  been  in  the  timber  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Some  gentlemen  have  testified  that  there  is  quite 
a  good  deal  of  spruce  out  there.  I  wondered  if  anyone  had  ever 
examined  it  carefully.    Where  are  we  going  up  here? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  answer  without 
asking  vou  where  you  want  to  go  or  what  you  want  to  see. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  go  up  to  one  of  your  lumbering  camps 
if  you  have  one  in  operation. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Shall  I  ask  Mr.  McNair  to  tell  you  what  the 
programme  is?  He  has  made  the  arrangements  and  it  is  up  to  him. 
We  will  take  you  anywhere  you  want  to  e:o. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Before  you  go  into  that.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the 
amount  of  standing  spruce  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I 
have  no  basis  to  make  any  calculation  on.  I  have  seen  statements 
varying  a  great  many  millions.  We  are  a  very  small  factor  here, 
and  are  not  in  touch  with  it 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  rece^'tly  been  examined  here  by  the 
Government  under  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  endeavoring  to  collect 
f orestrystatistics  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  have  been  out  here  pretty  thick,  Mr. 
Mann ;  yes,  sir.  They  have  asked  about  timber  holdings  that  various 
parties  are  interested  in  a»^d  we  have  given  them  as  near  as  we  pos- 
sibly could.  We  have  turned  in  all  those  reports  to  the  department, 
but  a  great  deal  of  this  timber,  speaking  for  these  various  companies 
in  general,  has  been  bought  on  estimates  made  fifteen  or  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  we  do  not  consider  the  estimates  worth 
very  much.     It  is  largely  a  guess  as  to  what  there  is. 
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The  Chairmak.  Then  the  figures  which  you  have  returi  ed  from 
the  figures  which  you  have,  you  do  not  consider  v€ry  reliable  down  to 
date? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair&ian.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  an  accurate  census  of 
the  standing  timber? 

Mr.  Weterhasuser.  I  would  like  to  make  cme  statement.  Five 
years  ago  or  four  years  ago  we  bought  some  timber  on  la  reservation 
here,  Fond  du  Lac  Beser^ion,  under  the  Morris  Act.  The  €rovem- 
ment  sold  us,  according  to  their  estimate,  42,000,000.  Thejr  made  tbe 
estimate  within  six  years.  We  have  cut  49,000,000  of  tunber,  and 
have  cut  approximatelv  half  of  the  descriptions.  I  just  mention  that 
to  show  you  how  closely  they  come  to  it. 

The  GHAraMAN.  Who  made  that  estimate;  who  cruised  the  tisoberf 

Mr.  WETERHAEusiBR.  Somcbody  from  Washington,  I  oould  not  tell 
you. 

The  Chairmak.  The  forestry  department? 

Mr.  WEYERHAEusasR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  under  the  Indian  Office,  of  course? 

Mr.  Weterhaeusxr.  We  pay  for  this  timber  bank  scale. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Explain  that,  please. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  An  estimate  is  a  mere  guess.  A  cruiser  will 
go  through  the  timber  and  say  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  timber  on 
a  section  by  description.  After  the  logs  are  cut  they  are  scaled  and 
the  payment  is  made  on  the  actual  measurement  of  the  log,  or  the 
contents  of  the  log. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  other  words,  the  e.stimate  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  you  pay? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  pay  for  what  you  get? 

Mr.  Weyeriiaeiser.  We  pay  lor  what  we  get.  I  was  just  citing 
that  to  demonstrate  how  close  an  estimate  would  come. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  Indian  reservation  timber? 

Mr.  Weyerhaei  HER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  it  clean? 

Mr.  Weyerhaei\ser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  act  provided  for  cutting  only 
matured  timber.     I  thought  they  selected  the  trees  to  be  cut. 

(Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  handed  the  chairman  a  pamphlet  showing 
Chippewa  pine  lands.) 

Tne  Chairman.  How  inuch  of  this  ceded  Chippewa  pine  lands 
did  you  purchase,  or  the  timber  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  According  to  the  estimates,  I  think  there 
was  approximately  42,000,000. 

The  Chairman,  What  proportion  of  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  was  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Fond  du  Ijac  Reservation. 

The  Chairman.  They  seem  to  have  estimated  only  the  pine. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  all  they  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  cut? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. " 

The  Chairman.  Ih  there  any  spruce  up  there? 

Mr.  Weytsrhaeuser.  Some  scattering  spruce. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  left  after  you  get  through  logging! 

Mr.  W£T£»HAXU8BK.  We  teave  it  entirely.     We  do  not  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  is  it  left  standing  or  does  it  get  broken 
down? 

Mr.  Wbterhaeuber.  It  goes  down,  but  it  is  left  there  int&ct. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  purchased  42,000,000  or  41,000^000! 

Mr.  Wetbrhaeuser.  I  think  it  was  42,000,000,  Government  esti- 
mate. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  cut  49,000,000? 

Mr.  Weterhaeusbr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chapman.  And  g^  half  of  it  left? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuseik.  Approximately  half  of  the  descriptionfi. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  probably  fairly  well  cmiaed  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  donx  know. 

The  Chairman.  As  estimati»e  goes,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Weyishaeusek.  I  think  Jambersnen  would  oome  a  little  closm* 
to  it.    I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  Government's  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  hesitate  on  our  axsooont.  You  can  not 
criticise  them  any  more  than  we  often  do.  Is  liiere  any  way  of  taking 
an  accurate  census  of  the  standing  timber? 

Mr.  Wbtrrrabosrr.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable.  Conditions 
are  changing,  timber  is  growing,  and  one  thing  and  anotiier. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  enough  men  in  the  country  who  know 
how  to  do  it,  to  do  it  within  a  reasonable  time? 

Mr.  WEVBRHAsuaER.  I  don't  ti:iink  so. 

The  OffAiRMAN.  Is  there  any  conservation  of  ttie  timber  on  your 
holding  or  any  effort  to  have  reproduction  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  no.  We  had  Mr.  Pinchot  out 
here,  and  he  sent  a  representative  out  to  draw  up  a  working  plan 
for  us,  and  made  a  very  elaborate  r^)ort  which  was  very  interesting, 
but  the  report  showed  it  would  take  about  fifty  j^ears  to  develop  a 
tree  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  we  hardly  felt  justified  in  going  into 
it.    Another  great  objection  is  the  fact  that,  as  I  stated 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  sort  of  a  tree  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  WBTSiKHiUBUflER.  I  thisik  it  was  a  white  pine  tree.  The  fact 
tliat  a  large  per  cent  of  the  holding  are  permits,  licenses  to  r^nove 
the  timber,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  the  remaining 
timber  reverts  back  to  the  original  holder. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  could  not  very  well  afford  to  keep 
that  nntil  after  the  time  had  expired  and  pay  taxes  on  it.  Do  you 
have  adequate  fire  protection? 

Mr.  WsTBRHAEfOflBR.  I  couldnt  sav.  There  have  been  rumors  of 
forest  fires  on  the  range.  As  far  as  this  ofiice  knows  we  have  not  lost 
a  tree  this  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  that  the  result  of  good  luck  or  wise 
management? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  consider  it  good  luck  in  having  cruisers 
around  tending  to  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  men  watching  for  the  fires? 

Mr.  WEfYERHAEUSER.  Certainly.  We  had  probably  four  men  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chisholm.  The  town  of  Chisholm  is  located  ri^ht 
here.  We  have  timber  in  these  towns,  and  we  had  men  watching 
there  all  the  time  and  did  not  lose  anything.    Chisholm  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  outskirts  of  your  holdings  ? 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Within  6  or  8  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  rest  of  your  holdings? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  have  not  lost  any  timber  that  we  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  areas  of  land  of  sufficient  size  to  induce 
you,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  attempt  the  reproduction  of 
timber? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  not  consider  it  such  here  in  Minne- 
sota. I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  to  wait  fifty  years  to  get  a  tree 
12  inches  in  diameter,  as  Mr.  Pinchot's  report  showed. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  the  result  of  having  to  wait  one  hundred 
vears  to  get  a  spruce  tree  4  inches  in  diameter  in  many  places  up 
here.    What  are  we  going  to  do  for  timber  after  a  while? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  want  to  cross  a  bridge  until  I  come 
to  it. 

The  Chauiman.  A  man  who  is  going  on  a  journey  and  does  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  bridge  across  the  river  that  he  has  got  to 
cross  would  not  be  considered  the  wisest  sort  of  a  traveler. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  so. 

The  Chauiman.  I  imagine  when  you  get  out  into  the  woods  to  a 
place  where  there  is  a  river  you  come  prepared  to  get  over. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  endeavor  to.    Sometimes  we  fail. 

The  Chairman.  So  in  that  case  you  do  cross  the  bridge  before  you 
come  to  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  we  going  to  do  for  timber  in  a  few  years 
from  now  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  there  is  timber  enough  in  this  country 
to  last  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  Minnesota  here;  in  Montana  and  Idaho  and 
the  Pacific  coast;  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  cutting  the  timber  off  pretty  rapidly  up 
here,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  are  making  some  headway  on  it,  but  not 
near  as  fast  "as  I  was  told  that  we  would  be  ten  years  ago.  In  other 
words,  I  came  here  twelve  years  ago  and  I  was  told  that  it  would  be 
cut  out  in  ten  years,  and  we  have  been  here  twelve  years  and  we  have 
got  450,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  estimated  to  us  this  morning  that 
you  probably  had  40,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  standing.  Do  you 
think  that  would  probably  be  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  it. 

Mr.  Rya^'.  Is  the  estimate  of  the  standing  timber  on  that  Fond  du 
Lac  reservation  that  you  mentioned  a  short  time  ago  a  fair  example 
of  the  estimates  given  generally  of  the  standing  timber  on  other 
tracts? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  what  respect  does  it  differ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  ought  to  get  within  10  or  15  per  cent  of 
the  actual  amount  of  timber  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  do  come  that  near? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  way  that  the  timber  is  always  purchased; 
that  is,  they  make  an  estimate  and  then  pay  for  what  you  get  out 
of  it  ?  . 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  the  idea,  unless  we  should  buy  the 
lo^  bank  scale. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Suppose  you  buy  a  tract  of  land,  buy  the  entire  land 
and  all,  including  the  standing  timber,  how  near  can  they  come  to 
the  amount  of  standing  timber  if  they  estimate  it  at  a  fixed  amount, 
or  do  they  ever  do  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  basis  that  they 
take  the  estimate.  Ten  years  ago  they  estimated  down  to  8  inches. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  they  take  the  standard  of  12  inches  at  the  top. 
In  this  country  they  are  estimating  down  to  6  inches  and  5  inches. 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  the  top  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  tree  that  was  6  inches  at  the  top  twelve  years  ago 
is  quite  a  good-sized  tree  now  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  has  grown  some. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  runs  over? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  might  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  That  estimate  was  not  made  twelve  years  ago 
that  he  refers  to.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  refers  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
W.  A.  Richards,  Commissioner-Greneral  of  the  Land  Office,  entitled 
"Ceded  Chippewa  Pine  Lands,  Minnesota.  Descriptions  of  laijds 
and  estimates  of  pine  timber  on  Pigeon  River,  Fond  du  Lac,  Deer 
Creek,  and  parts  of  Chippewa,  of  the  Mississippi,  Winnebigoshish, 
Leech  Lake,  Red  Lake,  and  White  Earth  Indian  reservations.  In- 
structions to  local  officers,  rules  and  regulations  for  selling  and  remov- 
ing timber  to  be  sold  at  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota,  on  November  15, 1904. 
Approved  April  28, 1904.  Printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  1904.  And  referring  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  an  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  approved  January  14, 1889,  the  amendatory 
act  approved  June  27, 1902.  32  Statutes  at  Large,  page  400."  Where 
are  we  going  when  we  start  out  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  would  like  to  have  you  go  to  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company  inill. 

The  Chahiman.  To-morrow  where  are  we  going? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  If  you  will  step  to  the  map  we  will  show 
you  right  exactty  where.  You  g;o  up  on  the  logging  road  from 
Cloquet  up  the  Cloquet  River,  which  branches  off  here  and  goes  up 
through  this  country.  You  are  going  to  Stroud.  Stroud  is  right 
there  and  Rush  Lake  is  right  there. 

The  Chahiman.  How  long  will  we  be  gone? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  entirely  for  you  to  say.  We  can  be  back 
to-morrow  night  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  have  cut  off  your 
own  land  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Practically  none  of  the  paper  company's  land. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  saw  logs  on  your  own  land  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  company  own  much  land  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  about  30.000  acres. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  most  of  your  pulp  wood  now  from  the 
other  Weyerhaeuser  companies? 

Mr.  McNair.  Up  to  the  last  year  practically  all  of  our  pulp  wood 
has  come  from  outside  sources  other  than  the  Weyerhaeuser  com- 
panies. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  you  have  traveled  over  this 
land  a  good  deal? 

Mr.  Wbterhaeuseb.  I  have  been  up  in  this  coimtry  for  twelve 
years,  more  or  less. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  good  farm  land  or  capable  of  being  made  into 
good  farm  land  ? 

Mr.  Wktebhaei^seb.  I  would  say  a  better  grazing  country  than  a 
fanning  country.    They  can  raise  all  kinds  of  roots  up  there. 

The  Chahiman.  It  is  largely  a  peaty  substance,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  There  is  some  light  soil  and  very  stony. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kind  of  soil  has  the  swamps? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  A  sort  of  peat,  I  would  imagine  you  would 
call  it. 

The  Chairman.  Muskeg  is  mostly  all  p^9i  apparently. 

Mr.  Weyebhaeusbb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Supposing  that  is  drained  off,  what  effect  would 
that  have  on  the  forests? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuseb.  Some  people  claim  it  will  kill  the  timber  and 
other  people  say  it  will  not.  This  country  has  never  been  drained,  so 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chaibman.  If  they  drain  the  country  off  and  that  dKmld  have 
the  effect  of  injuring  the  spruce  forests,  the  natural  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  cut  it  down  as  rapidlv  as  possible,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Weyebhaeusbb.  I  should  think  so.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
draining  the  swamps  would  affect  the  spruce,  from  the  fact  that  it 
grows  on  the  high  land  as  well  as  the  low  land.  I  believe  it  would 
kill  the  tamarack  much  quicker  than  the  spruce. 

The  Chaibman.  The  peat,  even  in  a  spruce  forest,  is  pretty  thick, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Three  to  5  feet? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  couldn't  tell  you.    I  never  dug  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  these  ditches  along  the  railroad 
tracks? 

Mr.  Weyebhaeusbb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  see  they  are  fr<»n  3  to  5  feet? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Fully  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  they  are  peat? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  spruce  tree  does  not  send  its  roots  down  ver>' 
deep,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  drain  that  land  off  so  that  the  level  of  the 
water  is  constantly  reijluced  from  above  the  surface  to  3  or  4  feet  be- 
low the  surface  it  might  have  a  very  detrimental  effect 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  A  radical 
change  Avoiild  affect  it  more  or  less.  It  would  stimt  the  growth  at 
least. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  the  constant  observation  in  Chicago,  at  least, 
where  the  sand  ridges  were  all  covered  with  oak,  that  putting  in  a 
sewer  svstem  and  reducing  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  sand  several 
feet  will  kill  ofT  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  oak  at  once.  If  the 
tree  survives  a  year  or  two  and  manages  to  get  roots  down  to  the 
water  level  it  is  very  apt  to  continue  in  a  healthy  condition.  That 
might  be  the  case  with  your  spruce  forests.  Is  any  effort  being  made 
to  drain  this  land  up  here  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  No,  sir ;  not  in  our  inmiediate  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Aren't  there  some  state  drainage  ditches  going  in 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  this  county? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  State  is  putting  in  a  drainage  system  all 
through  the  State,  as  I  understand,  but  not  up  in  our  timber  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  You  run  prettv  well  toward  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  county  according  to  that  map  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  could  not  tell  you  where  the  State  is  putting 
in  ditches  in  this  county.    I  have  never  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Arnold  told  us  this  morning  that  they  were 
putting  in  a  series  of  ditches 'there  and  I  think  the  total  length  was 
about  45  miles,  though  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Kyan.  $45,000  was  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  About  40  miles,  Mr.  Norris  says,  in  four  years' 
time.  If  the  land  should  be  considered  as  valuable  when  drained  for 
any  form  of  agriculture,  it  is  sure  to  be  drained  in  a  little  while, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  valuable  for  timber  reproduction,  in  your 
opinion,  if  it  takes  fifty  years  for  a  12-inch  white  pine  to  develop,  or 
a  hundred  years  for  a  6-inch  spruce.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
hold  it  for  that  purpose,  would  it,  as  against  farm  land? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  shouldn't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  good  deal  of  this  land  that  is  worth- 
less for  any  other  purpose,  where  it  is  rocky  and  stony  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  right 
through  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right  west  of  your  main  holdings? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeu8i;r.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  western  p(»rtion  of  this  county  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  muskeg? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Muskeg. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  territory  that  you  have  through  there  are 
there  many  settlers? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  homestead  land  there  to  speak  of? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Very  few  settlers  except  on  the  rivers — ^a  few 
get  in.  There  are  a  few  in  there,  but  take  it  as  a  whole,  there  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  settlers. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  land  that  has  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  have  been  carrying  it;  paying  taxes  on  it ; 
holding  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  utilized  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No.  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  getting  any  second  growth  timber  on  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  places  the  second  growth  of  timber  is 
coming  up. 

The  Chapman.  Do  you  consider  that  of  any  value? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  will  be  eventually  if  settlers  come  in  there — 
for  f ueL  but  not  from  a  timber  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  never  likely  get  large  enough  for 
saw  loffs? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  not,  unless  we  wait  a  hundred  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of  that  land 
remaining  without  fire  long  enouffh  to  develop  merchantable  timber? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  great  hazard  that  we  have 
to  contend  with.  One  of  the  main  objections  to  reforesting  is  the 
hazard,  and  there  is  also  the  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  owned  a  piece  of  land  up  here  of  sufficient 
size  that  under  other  circumstances  might  pay  you  to  develop  timber 
on  it  and  it  was  worthless  for  any  other  purpose,  in  order  to  do  that 
you  would  have  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  value  of  the  land  year  by 
year,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  order  to  preserve  your  timber  you  would 
have  to  furnish  an  adequate  fire  protection  at  considerable  expense; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion  that  would  not  pay? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  the  State  owned  that  land,  or  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  They  are  talking  of  creating  a  forest  reservation 
in  the  White  Mountains  for  the  benefit  of  the  summer  resorters,  one 
in  the  Appalachians  for  the  benefit  of  the  Vanderbilt  estate,  and 
others  down  there.  AVhy  wouldn't  it  be  practicable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  really  create  a  forest  reservation  up  here  on  land  that  was 
worth  little  for  any  other  purpose  and  raise  pulp  wood  for  future 
dissemination  of  knowledge  throughout  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  believe  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  State 
or  Government  to  enter  into  a  thing  of  that  kind,  but  wheii  it  comes 
to  an  individual  or  a  corporation  I  do  not  believe  they  can  afford  to 
wait  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  fact  that  in  Maine 
the  large  companies  that  own  pulp  wood  do  not  cut  the  smaller  timber, 
but  keep  it  for  future  growth? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  operations  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  of  those  holdings  they  cut  nothing  under 
14  inches — so  they  say. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Mr.  Pinchot's  original  proposition  was  first 
to  cut  nothing  less  than  12  inches,  and  he  found  that  there  was  a 
very  small  amount  of  timber  here  larger  than  12  inches. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  get  any  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Not  any  pulp  wood  and  not  very  much  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  the 
testimonv  of  your  father? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  can  not  tell  you.  My  father  was  in  St. 
Paul  yesterday.  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  there  was  quite  a  fire  in  Rock 
Island,  and  he  may  have  gone  there. 
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The  Chairman.  If  we  go  back  to  St.  Paul  I  would  like  to  get 
the  statement  of  your  father  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  older  generation  which  has  reached  the  point  where 
it  can  look  calmly  at  things  might  be  willing  to  give  some  general 
views  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  and  the  next  generation. 
They  probably  never  will  have  as  good  opportunity  again  for  doing 
it,  and  everybody  thinks,  except  himself,  tnat  he  knows  more  about 
it  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  He  is  hardly  in  touch  with  the  details  of  the 
various  operations,  but  in  a  general  way  he  can  ^ve  you  valuable 
information. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  think  his  views  would  be 
of  considerable  interest.  I  would  like  to  have  him  do  it.  You  are 
going  up  with  us? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  can  go.  I  have  got  a  message  on  my  desk 
to  go  to  Duluth  to-morrow.  I  can  postpone  that  if  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you,  and  would  be  glad  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  be  of  any  assistance, 
but  we  would  like  your  company. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  settles  it.    I  shall  be  glad  to  go. 


The  committee  visited  and  inspected  the  paper  mills  of  the  North- 
west Paper  Company  at  Cloquet,  Minn.,  October  20,  1908. 

October  21, 1908. 
The  committee,  with  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  others,  took  a  trip  of 
about  50  miles  and  return  on  the  railroad  of  the  Duluth  and  North- 
eastern Railroad  Company. 

Cloquet,  Minn.,  October  2i,  1908 — 1^  p.  m. 
STATEMEirr  OF  H.  C.  HORNBY,  OF  CLOaUET,  MINN. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name? 

Mr.  Hornby.  H.  C.  Hornby. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Cloquet  Lumber  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  in  this  part 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  have  been  here  twenty- four  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  logging  or  lumber  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  quite  familiar,  from  your  experience, 
with  the  forest  situation  in  this  part  of  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  know  some  of  it  in  regard  to  our  own  operations. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  out  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Saw  logs  and  ties  and  pulp  wood,  cedar  posts  and 
poles. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Hornby.  White  pine,  Norway,  tamarack,  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  timber  here? 
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Mr.  Hornby.  White  pine  is  the  majority. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  character  of  ground  does  that  grow  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  is  quite  a  variety  of  ground.  Some  quite  rocky  and 
other  not  so  bad.  All  this  country  is  more  or  less  of  a  glacial  forma- 
tion ;  bowlders  and  stones  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  White  pine  grows  best  on  rocky  ground? 

Mr.  Hornby.  No;  it  grows  best  on  the  better  ground.  The  finest 
white  pine  we  get  is  in  hard- wood  timber,  which  is  generally  on  pretty 
fair  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  an  undersoil  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Gravel. 

The  CHAiR^iAN.  What  grows  in  the  swampy  portion  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Spruce,  tamarack,  cedar,  some  black  ash,  and  elm. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  the  spruce  grow  generally? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  varies  from  3  to  12  inches;  very  little  over  12. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  it  grow  in  the  muskeg? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Three  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  From  1  inch  to  4 
inches. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  age  of  the  spruce? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  never  seems  to  grow  any  in  the  muskeg.  I  never 
looked  up  the  age  of  the  other  spruce  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  future  of  the  for- 
ests in  Minnesota;  how  long  they  will  last? 

Mr.  Hornby.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  timber  left  in  Minne- 
sota yet  and  every  year  it  is  used  closer;  there  is  less  waste,  and 
every  kind  of  wood  is  being  utilized,  which  makes  it  go  a  good  deal 
further  than  it  used  to. 

The  Chairman.  \vTiat  do  you  mean  by  that?  For  instance,  give 
us  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Hornby.  Take,  say,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  grade  of  No.  5  boards 
was  unknown.     It  was  all  burned  to  get  it  out  oi  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  No.  6  board  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Very  low  grade  of  cull  lumber.  Short  lumber  is 
saved  for  box  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  We  notice  large  quantities  of  pieces  cut  up  for  box 
making.    What  was  done  with  them  a  few  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  all  went  into  wood  and  was  burned  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  now  taken  out  from  what  would  have 
been  then  culls? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  very  familiar  with  the  spruce  forest  here 
or  do  you  pay  much  attention  to  that? 

Mr.  Hornby.  The  Cloquet  Tie  and  Post  Company  get  out  consid- 
erable Quantities  of  spruce  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  log  over  you  take  out  the  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Hornby.  We  take  out  the  saw  logs  and  sometimes  the  spruce . 
and  ties;  at  other  times  we  turn  it  over  to  the  tie  company.     It  de- 
pends on  the  logging  operation. 

The  Chairman.  They  follow  you  up? 

Mr.  Hornby.  As  a  general  thing. 

The  Chahiman.  How  soon  do  they  go  over  it  after  the  loggers  go 
over  it? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Sometimes  they  go  over  it  the  same  year.  There  is 
lots  of  it  they  have  not  been  on  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Lots  of  it  has  been  burned  over? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Some  of  it  has  been  burned  over. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  second-growth  timber  here? 

Mr.  Hornby.  There  are  a  great  many  places  where  there  is  a  good 
growth  of  timber  started. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  would  that  be,  how  old  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Some  of  it  would  be  twenty  years.  Very  little  older 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  keep  fire  out  of  that,  it  would  soon 
become  valuable? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  fire  going  into  it,  it  is  of  no  value? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  burns  it  up,  especially  in  the  white  pine.  Norway 
don't  suffer  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  As  well  as  the  spruce? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes;  spruce  won't  stand  fire  at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Until  very  recently  very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
spruce  timber  in  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  was  not  supposed  to  be  valuable  for  saw  logs. 
Lumber  was  not  worth  enough  to  handle  it.  It  is  small  and  the  log- 
ging of  it  costs  a  good  deal.  Since  lumber  has  got  to  a  point  where 
it  can  be  handled  at  a  profit,  they  put  a  good  deal  into  saw  logs,  and 
there  has  been  a  call  for  it  for  pulp  wood  in  recent  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  white- 
pine  boards  and  spruce  boards  for  lumber? 

Mr.  Hornby.  We  get  very  little  spruce  that  runs  to  the  upper  grade 
of  lumber.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  spruce  that  will  go  better 
than  a  No.  2  board,  which  is  just  about  medium  in  white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Hornby.  The  best  of  the  spruce  is  only  about  medium  grade  of 
white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value? 

Mr.  Hornby.  That  is  about  the  difference  that  I  could  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  No.  1  pine  worth  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  all  cuts  together  according  to  the  grade  it  will 
make.  The  best  of  the  spruce  only  makes  a  poorer  grade  of  white 
pine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  No.  1  grade  worth  to-day  of  white  pine? 

Mr.  Hornby.  $22. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  No.  2  grade  worth? 

Mr.  Hornby.  About  $20.  That  is  in  piece  stuff,  2  inch.  In  boards 
it  is  worth  more. 

The  Chairman.  Good  spruce  is  worth  about  10  per  cent  less  than 
good  pine? 

Mr.  Hornby.  No.  If  the  average  grade  of  pine  would  be  $24,  the 
spruce  would  not  be  worth  over  $18  at  the  outside,  25  per  cent  less. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  revise  your  figures? 

Mr.  Hornby.  You  asked  me  the  price  of  No.  1  white  pine  and  the 
price  of  No.  2  pine  and  I  gave  it  $22  and  $20.  We  make  about  50 
grades  of  lumber,  and  I  told  you  that  spruce  was  about  the  medium, 
about  half  wajr  between  our  poorest  white  pine  and  our  best.  There 
are  50  grades  in  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  white  pine 
giving  out  up  here? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  will  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  Any  danger  of  spruce  giving  out? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  will  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  practical  reproduction  of  spruce  here? 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  think  that  it  will  grow,  but  all  this  timber  grows 
slow. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  draining 
the  swamps? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Only  that  spruce  won't  grow  on  dry  land  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  spruce  you  have  got  is  upland  spruce? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes,  but  the  bulk  of  the  spruce  is  in  the  swamps. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  that  indicates  that  that  spruce 
won't  grow  on  iipland? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  will  grow  on  upland  because  it  is  growing  there. 
The  bulk  in  this  country  is  growing  in  the  swamps  or  low  grounds. 

The  Chairi^ian.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  to  us  from 
your  large  experience  in  connection  with  tnese  matters? 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  do  not  think  I  have,  except  in  connection  with  my 
work.  I  am  not  a  student  of  the  subject  at  all.  I  think  that  the  for- 
ests could  be  perpetuated  easy  enough  if  they  would  go  at  it  and 
try  to  do  it,  if  me  State  and  Government  would  cooperate.  The 
taxes  are  what  eats  the  thing  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  taxes  on  ordinary  land  up  here  which 
is  denuded  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  could  not  give  you  that  exactly.  It  usually  eats  up 
the  value  of  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  land  had  a  young  forest  growing  on  it,  the 
forest  would  be  getting  more  valuable,  wouldn't  itf 

Mr.  Hornby.  Mr.  Pinchot's  department  came  up  here  one  time  and 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  situation  with  a  view  of  putting  our 
holdings  on  a  forestry  basis,  and  he  found  that  the  average  life  of  the 
timber  in  the  country  you  were  in  to-day  was  about  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusion? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes ;  I  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  can  reproduce  one  of  those 
white-pine  trees  we  saw  to-day  in  seventy  years? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Not  the  biggest  ones.  That  is  old  timber.  That 
probably  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

The  Chairman.  Their  opinion  was  you  could  reproduce  12-inch 
white  pine  in  about  fifty  years,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  was  the  average  pine  in  that  country.  I  think  the 
pine  you  saw  last  would  be  about  an  average  stand. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  H.  CROMBIE,  OF  SPOKANE,  WASH.,  TAKEN  AT 

CLOaXJET,  MINN. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name. 
Mr.  Crombie.  F.  H.  Crombie. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  Crombie.  Spokane,  Wash. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  interested  in  one  of  the  lumber  companies 
here? 

Mr.  Crombie.  Slightly  interested  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Weyerhaeusers  interested  with  you  out 
West? 

Mr.  Crombie.  No,  sir.  . 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forestry  situation  in 
Idaho  and  Montana? 

Mr.  Crombie.  Somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  forestry  conditions  out  there? 

Mr.  Crombie.  The  woods  are  every  evergreen  that  grows.  That 
includes  white  pine — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Panhandle  of  north- 
em  Idaho — ^white  pine,  yellow  pine,  spruce^  red  and  white  fir,  cedar, 
hemlock,  and  in  addition  to  the  evergreens  is  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  grow  in  about  equal  proportions? 

Mr.  Crombie.  I  should  say  probably  30  per  cent  white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  tamarack? 

Mr.  Crombie.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  you  the  percentage  of  those 
other  woods.  In  estimating  timber  there  we  usually  put  white  pine, 
which  is  the  most  desired  wood,  by  itself  and  bunch- the  others.  The 
other  woods  would  vary,  those  that  I  have  named,  I  should  say, 
from  6  to  10  per  cent  each. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  spruce  is  there  out  there? 

Mr.  Crombie.  Spruce  does  not  grow  in  all  localities,  but  as  near 
as  I  can  make  an  estimate  it  is  probably  5  to  7  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains? 

Mr.  Cro»ibie.  Yes,  sir;  and  our  spruce  is  a  good  deal  of  it  good 
size ;  not  small,  as  it  is  here.    It  is  logging  size. 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  higher  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Crombie.  Quite  a  portion  of  it.  We  have  some  in  the  low 
lands. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  grows  up  toward  the  top  of  the  timber 
line,  I  think,  out  there,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Crombie.  Largely  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  accessible  for  logging  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Crombie.  Yes ;  when  they  open  up  the  logging  operations  they 
get  it  along  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  any  of  the  spruce  out  there  been  cut? 

Mr.  Crombie.  Yes,  sir ;  they  cut  it  when  they  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  are  they  cutting  it  for  now? 

Mr.  Crombie.  It  is  cut  for  lumber. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  for  pulp? 

^  Mr.  Crombie.  Not  for  pulp  wood.    There  are  no  pulp  mills  in  that 
vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  out  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Crombie.  There  are  localities  where  there  are  immense  bodies 
of  spruce  over  on  the  Sound.  I  do  not  know  as  there  is  any  right 
on  the  Sound,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Grays  Harbor,  along  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  like  this  spruce  here? 

Mr.  Crombie.  No,  it  is  larger  spruce  and  better  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Saw-log  spruce? 

Mr.  Crombie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Too  valuable  for  pulp  wood,  I  suppose. 
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Mr.  Crombie.  I  think  there  is  a  portion  that  they  would  probably 
use  for  pulp  wood  if  there  were  mills  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  paper  mills  out  there  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Crombie.  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  on  the  Sound.  There 
are  none  in  our  vicinity.  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  are  any  on 
the  Sound  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  question  of  where 
they  get  their  pulp  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  Crombie.  No  ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Eyan.  The  freight  would  be  rather  prohibitory,  I  suppose, 
in  regard  to  shipping  wood  from  Idaho  and  that  territory? 

Mr.  Crombie.  I  think  absolutely  so. 

STATEMEirr  OF  JOHN  C.  CAMPBELL,  OF  CLOQUET,  MINN. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Campbell.  John  C.  Campbell. 

The  Chairman:  What  company  are  you  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Cloquet  Lumber  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  here  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  nineteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  forestry  situation 
here,  the  timber  question,  as  to  the  ruture  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  timber  yet — spruce, 
pine  and  Norway,  cedar,  balsam,  and  all  that  kind  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  good  deal  cut  in  the  last  ten 
years? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  there  has  been  considerable  cut. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  million  feet  are  cut  into  boards  here 
at  this  town  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  does  the  Cloquet  Lumber  Company 
cut? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  suppose  they  cut  somewhere  about  seventy-five 
or  eighty  millions.  I  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  manufacturing 
end. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  million  feet  did  we  see  piled  up  in 
the  jam  to-day,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  could  not  say.  Th«^re  might  be  00,000,000 ;  I  don't 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hornby  made  an  estimate  of  that  for  us, 
didn't  he? 

Mr.  Hornby.  About  twenty-five  is  in  sight  there,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  sort  of  lumber  do  you  get  out? 

Mr.  Campbell.  White  pine  and  Norway,  balsam,  spruce,  and  tam- 
arack. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  have  you  been  cutting  spruce  and  tamarack! 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  three  or  four  years,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  out  ties,  too? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Some ;  not  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  out  any  pulp  wood  ^ 

Mr.  Campbell.  Some. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  gets  out  most  of  the  pulp  wood  for  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  Cloquet  Tie  and  Post  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  subsidiary  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  Weyerhaeuser  interests  control  all  your  com- 
panies here,  don^t  they? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  say  just  how  the  stock 
is  held. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  interested  in  all  of  the  companies? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  views  as  to  any  efforts  that  might 
or  could  be  made  for  the  reproduction  of  the  forest  here? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  that  they  can  reproduce  the  different  woods 
if  left  alone  to  grow  and  the  fire  does  not  disturb  them.  White  pine 
and  Norway  seems  to  come  up  and  grow  right  along. 

Mr.  Eyan.  Would  it  be  a  profitable  venture  for  private  interests? 

Mr.  Ca3ipbell.  I  don't  think  so.     It  takes  too  long  to  mature. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  over,  do  you  aim  to  cut  the  forest 
clean  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  at  present  we  cut  it  pretty  clean. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  land  will  be  used  hereafter  for 
the  reproduction  of  forests,  or  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  could  not  say.  There  is  some  of  it  that  would 
not  be  profitable  for  agricultural  hind. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  too  rocky. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  that  do  for  pasture  lands? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  might.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  it  would 
do  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  good  grass? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  fair  grass  grows  on  it. 

The  Chamman.  How  about  the  lower  land  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  lower  land,  if  drained,  might  be  better 
grass  land  than  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason,  in  your  opinion,  that  the 
spruce  does  not  grow  any  better  in  the  muskeg? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  too  wet  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  me  cut  down  some  small  spruce  trees 
to-day? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  I  was  not  along  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  that  I  cut  those  down,  Mr. 
Hornby  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  was  in  township  55,  range  14. 

The  Chairman.  Up  at  camp  5  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  This  side  of  camp  5. 

The  Chairman.  On  your  line  of  road  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  think  it  was  on  Johnson  &  Wentworth's  land,  but 
I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  Duluth  and  Northeastern  Rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  wet  in  the  swamps  for 
spruce?* 

Mr.  CAMPBEtii.  I  think  so,  in  some  places.  It  has  been  a  very  dry 
season. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  grows  in  very  wet  ground  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does ;  but  there  are  some  of  those  swamps  that 
are  nothing  but  peat.    If  you  dry  it  out,  it  will  burn. 

The  Chairman.  Tamarack  grows  in  still  wetter  ground.  Do  you 
think  it  is  on  account  of  the  wetness  here  or  on  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  the  peat? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  more  of  a 
black  muck  where  the  tamarack  and  larger  spruce  grows,  around  the 
foot  of  the  hills  where  it  is  better  soil. 

The  Chairman.  This  peat  is  how  deep  down? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  some  places  it  is  10  feet.  You  can  cut  it  right 
out  like  cheese.  There  doesn't  anything  seem  to  grow  on  it  very 
much. 

Mr.  Kyan.  It  is  all  wet  to  the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  kind  of  vegetation  and  roots. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  experimented  to  see  whether  that 
would  grow  any  crop  or  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  they  have,  but  I  have  heard  no  report 
from  it. 

Mr.  Eyan.  What  sort  of  land  was  it  that  was  used  where  they 
have  farming  up  at  some  camp  ?     Is  that  this  same  character  of  soil  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  that  is  a  sandy  loam.  That  is  on  the  high 
ground. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  real  soil? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  that  is  fair  soil  for  this  cou^t^J^ 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  CHISHOLM,  OF  CLOaUET,  MINN. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  vour  full  name. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  John  ll.  Chisholm. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Johnson  &  Wentworth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  large  lumber  companies  here? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  logging  companies? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  a  great  deal  of  lumbering? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  35,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  a  good  many  ties? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Not  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  any  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  over  the  forest  first,  where  you  cut,  and 
cut  out  the  saw  logs  and  then  have  the  tie  and  post  company  go 
over  after  you? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes.  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  .you  any  views  as  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
forest  or  the  conservation  of  the  forest  here? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  You  mean  reproduction  of  timber? 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  reproduction  of  timber  or  cutting  out  a 
certain  part  of  the  timber  and  leaving  the  smaller  timber  to  grow  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  When  you  cut  out  the  larger  timber  as  a  rule  the 
smaller  timber  will  die  off  with  the  exception  of  the  spruce  swamps. 
If  you  can  keep  the  fire  out  of  that  it  will  ^ow. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  timber  will  die  off.  You  mean  the 
fire  gets  in  and  kills  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  enemy  of  reproduction  up  here  would 
be  fire? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  endeavor 
to  reproduce  timber  here  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  That  would  depend,  in  my  judgment,  on  how  you 
went  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  rate  will  there  be  any  white  pine 
in  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  anywhere  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  think  there  will  be  white  pine  left  in  twenty-five 
years  at  this  rate  of  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  it  be? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  St.  Louis  oCunty. 

The  Chair»ian.  There  is  not  much  in  Koochiching  County  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  You  did  not  get  down  into  the  interior.  Between 
the  Iron  range  and  Koochiching  there  is  lots  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  white  pine  reproduced,  white  pine  is 
liable  to  be  rather  expensive  in  a  few  years,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  anywhere  that  you 
know  of  to  reproduce  the  white-pine  forest? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Not  that  I  know  of,  other  than  keeping  fires  out. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  effort  made  to  keep  fires  out,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  watch  it  pretty  closely.  You  did  not  see  a 
great  deal  of  our  country  burned  up  here.  The  old  cuttings  are  liable 
to  burn  at  any  time  if  we  are  not  careful. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  see  very  much  anywhere  that  has  been 
cut  over  at  any  time  that  has  not  been  burned  some  time  since  it 
was  cut  over. 

Mr.  Eyan.  In  answer  to  a  question  a  few  moments  ago  you  said 
that  when  the  larger  timber  is  cut  out  the  smaller  timber  dies.  Did 
you  refer  particularly  to  fire  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No.  Take  the  hard  wood  for  instance,  maple  and 
birch  and  basswood. 

Mr.  Eyan.  That  will  die  if  the  large  timber  is  cut  out? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  That  is  the  history  of  our  country  here. 

Mr.  Eyan.  If  you  cut  out  the  large  pine  and  leave  the  smaller 
sizes,  for  instance,  under  8  inches,  that  will  thrive  then? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Not  necessarily  all  the  time.  You  can  cut  up  to  a 
body  of  pine  and  the  first  thing  you  know  in  a  year  or  two  you  will 
find  dead  trees  around  the  outside.    When  you  commence  to  disturb 
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a  bunch  of  timber,  that  which  you  leave  standing  you  will  find  dead 
trees  all  the  way  around  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  don't  know  why  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  timber  here  is  different  from 
what  it  is  everywhere  else  in  the  country  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  have  not  been  over  a  great  deal  of  the  country, 
only  northern  Minnesota  and  Michigan.    I  liave  never  been  out  West. 


Dempsey's  Camp,  near  the  Cloqubt  River. 

Northwest  of  Two  Harbors,  Minn., 

October  25, 1908—8  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  G.  MEADE. 

(Examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  stenographer  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Meade.  William  G.  Meade. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Estimator,  cruiser. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  cruiser? 

Mr.  Meade.  A  man  that  looks  up  timber  and  estimates  timber. 

The  Chairman,  How  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Meade.  It  is  done  by  locating  where  you  are  and  the  descrip- 
tions and  going  through  and  taking  an  average  of  the  timber  by  the 
acre,  what  it  runs. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  get  the  quantity  of  timber  on  each 
forty? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  you  employed  by  now? 

Mr.  Meade.  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  we  located  just  now? 

Mr.  Meade.  Section  6,  town  56,  range  10,  State  of  Minnesota,  Lake 
County. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  lumber  camp,  put  here  by  the  Cook  &  O'Brien 
Company? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  owned  by  whom? 

Mr.  Meade.  The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  railroad  are  we — Duluth  and 
Iron  Range  Road — from  Brimson  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  About  15  to  18  miles. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Cloquet  River? 

Mr.  Meade.  The  Cloquet  River  is  a  little  north  of  us  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  walked  over  from  Brimson  this  morning,  or 
to-day,  through  the  spruce  forests  and  then  after  we  got  here,  going 
on  through  the  spruce  forests.  How  does  that  forest  average  with 
the  forests  in  this  part  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  We  came  through  a  good  deal  of  cuttings.  There  was 
not  much  timber  until  you  get  up  to  the  camp  four  mUes  below. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  deal  has  been  burned  over,  T  believe? 
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Mr.  Meade.  The  timber,  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  cut,  and  it  was 
burned  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Before  it  was  burned  it  was  cut  over? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Cut  over  for  pine,  was  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  For  the  timber  that  was  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  wood  was  not  cut  out  of  it  very  largely, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes ;  everything  was  cut  that  was  on  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  great  tracts  of  land  where  the  spruce  tim- 
ber was  still  standing  and  had  been  burned,  I  thought. 

Mr.  Meade.  No;  there  are  some  cuttings  over  here  that  they  left 
the  spruce  timber  on. 

The  Chairman.  Who  cut  it  over? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  suppose  it  was  Cook  &  O'Brien. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  cut  out  the  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  don't  know.  They  cut  out  some,  I  suppose.  There 
is  some  left. 

Mr.  Ryan,  What  spruce  they  did  take  out  they  evidently  took  it 
out  for  logs? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairjman.  How  does  this  spruce  timber  forest  around  here 
average  with  the  spruce  forests  of  this  county? 

Mr.  Meade.  It  is  a  good  average. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  above  the  average,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  Not  what  I  have  been  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  exceptionally  good  spruce  forest? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes ;  this  part  of  Lake  County  is  the  only  part  of  the 
county  that  I  have  been  in.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  farther  east  of 
here. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  does  this  spruce  forest  extend,  so  far  as 
you  know? 

Mr.  Meade.  About  18  miles  north  and  about  6  miles  south  of  here 
that  I  have  been  through. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  far  east  and  west? 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  sir ;  I  know  that  it  goes — I  have  been  east  of  here 
5  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  6f  the  number  of  cords  per 
acre  it  would  yield  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  give  that — ^not  on  an  average  of  the  whole 
thing.    I  have  not  noticed  it  enough. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  forest  that  we  walked  through  near 
this  camp  this  aftemon,  what  would  you  say  was  the  average  tnere? 

Mr.  Meade.  That  would  be  prettv  hard  to  give  with  the  way  I 
looked  at  it.  I  would  not  want  to  oe  quoted  as  giving  an  average 
there. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  going  to  estimate  it,  how  would  you 
go  at  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  would  start  in  at  some  comer  and  estimate  it  by 
forties. 

The  Chairman.  Count  the  trees? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes;  I  would  average  up  the  trees  on  certain  parts 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  much  it  would  yield  ? 
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Mr.  Meade.  What  I  saw  along  where  I  came,  I  should  judge  it 
would  average  about  25  cords  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Of  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  trees  grow  here? 

Mr.  Meade.  Tamarack  and  balsam  and  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Any  pine  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Some  pine.    We  saw  a  few  pine  coming  through. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  comes  first,  does  it? 

Mr,  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tamarack  second? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Poplar  and  balsam  third  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  should  say  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  Then  poplar? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  birch,  wasn't  there? 

Mr.  Meade.  There  is  quite  a  little  birch  along  tlirough  here.  I 
think  there  is  more  birch  than  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  over  quite  a  number  of  roads  that  had 
evidently  been  cut  out  for  hauling  timber  to  the  river. 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  timber  has  been  cut  out  around  here  for 
logging  purposes  where  we  went  through  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  iiEADE.  Not  where  we  went  up  in  through  here,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  call  a  virgin  forest? 

Mr.  Meade.  It  has  been  cut  in.  There  has  not  been  anything  cut, 
only  logging  roads  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  those  trees  on  the  average  in  your 
opinion— the  spruce  trees? 

Mr.  Meade.  They  would  run  from  8  to  10  inches,  I  should  judge, 
taking  everything  that  would  cut  into  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  would  they  be,  how  tall? 

Mr.  Meade.  Thirtv-five  to  40  feet,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  they  average  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  not  taking  the  small  stuff  with  the  big  stuff,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  old  they  are? 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Meade.  In  Minnesota  since  last  February. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  K^ve  you  been  a  cruiser  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  cruising  there  do  you  find  very  much  spruce? 

Mr.  Meade.  Not  so  awful  much. 

Mr.  Ryan.  AMiat  part  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Meade.  Northern  Michigan,  Gogebic  County. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  there  is  all  scattered  spruce,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  Mostly. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  find  much  thick,  clear  spruce? 

Mr.  Meade.  In  places  you  will  find  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  the  prevailing  timber? 
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Mr.  Meade.  Hemlock  and  maple. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  pine  has  been  cut  out? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  hemlock  have  you  found  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  haven't  seen  any. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  large  spruce  that  we  saw  to-day  in  coming  through 
here;  do  you  call  that  upland  spruce? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  it.  The  land 
appears  to  me  to  be  high,  most  of  it,  still  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  call  it  upland  or  lowland. 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  in  rather  swampy  ground  after  all, 
whether  it  is  high  or  low. 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  say  it  would  be  swampy.  I  would  call  it 
fair  land. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  the  most  of  it  pretty  wet  land? 

Mr.  Meade.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  it  very  wet  where  we  walked  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  Meade.  In  one  place. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  the  ground  very  wet  and  soggy  all  the 
way  up? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes ;  right  after  the  rain. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  not  been  very  much  rain,  has  there? 

Mr.  Meade.  Quite  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  your  experience  been  that  spruce  grows  larger  in 
the  upland  than  in  the  swamps? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  suppose  it  would  grow  a  little  larger. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  regard  to  the 
effect  on  the  timber  from  draining  the  swamp  land ;  whether  or  not 
it  affects  the  tree? 

Mr.  Meade.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  of  what  they  call  muskeg  in 
Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  In  places;   yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  call  it  muskeg  there? 

Mr.  Meade.  No;  I  don't  believe  I  ever  heard  it  called  that.  We 
get  low,  swampy  lands,  though,  and  floating. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  become  very  familiar 
with  the  muskeg  country  over  here? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes;  I  have  been  through  some  of  it — ^not  that  I  am 
familiar  with  it 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  muskeg  right  around  in  this  part 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Meade.  No  ;  not  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  about  the  forest  fires  that  they  have  around  this 
section  of  country?    Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Meade.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  what  extent  they  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Meade.  I  can  not  say.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I 
have  not  been  over  any  of  the  burned  timber  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  to-day  auite  a  consid!erable  territory  that 
had  been  burned  over  in  different  places,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Some  of  it  with  a  good  deal  of  spruce  standings 
on  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  There  was  some  spruce,  not  what  I  would  call  a  great 
deal.    There  were  some  places  where  it  burned  in  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  It  looked  to  me  like  a  very  large  amount.    It  is 
pretty  thick  over  here. 

Mr.  Meade.  In  some  places  it  ran  in  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  we  from  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Meade.  About  18  miles. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  direction  from  Duluth? 

Mr.  Meade.  Northeast. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  pulp  wood  that  would  be  cut  here  go 
to  market  through  Duluth  naturally  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  judgment  about  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  suppose  the  railroad  going  to  Duluth,  that  it  would 
go  that  way.    Still,  I  don't  know.    It  could  be  taken  out  to  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Meade.  Anywhere  here  with  a  track.  Of  course  railroads  are 
not  in  here  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  harbor  facilities  up  along  here? 

Mr.  Meade.  Two  Harbors  is  only  about  18  miles  south  of  where 
we  are. 

The  Chairman.  It  mi^ht  be  taken  down  to  Two  Harbors  if  they 
had  a  railroad  running  tnere? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  be  taken  down  there  by  water  transpor- 
tation ? 

Mr.  jVIeade.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  drive  pulp  spruce  down  these  rivers  here? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them.  They  are  driving  spruce  on 
the  Cloquet  from  the  dam. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Brown  camp,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  that  go  to — down  past  Colquet? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes;  they  could  drive  it  down.  I  have  never  been 
down  the  river,  but  I  think  they  could  drive  it  down  there.  They 
hoist  it  out  at  Brimson  now.  I  guess  they  could  drive  it  all  the  way. 
I  have  never  been  down  through  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Quite  a  considerable  portion  of  the  timber  is  lost  here 
by  forest  fires,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw,  I  believe,  this  morning  a  considerable 
quantity  of  logs  in  the  Cloquet  River  at  different  points.  Were  those 
loes  resting  while  being  driven  down  the  river? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  suppose  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  they  would  be  destined  for 
naturally? 

Mr.  ISIeade.  I  suppose  they  go  to  Brimson.  They  are  hoisting  them 
out  of  the  river  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  station  at  Brimson  where  they  load 
the  logs  onto  the  railroad  cars? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  Were  you  with  us  when  we  saw  that  operation  this 
morning,  about  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  Meade.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  pretty  familiar  with  spruce  forest  in 
Minnesota,  or  have  you  had  time  to  become  very  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  No.  Still  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  since  I  have  been 
here.    I  have  seen  quite  a  lot  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  similar  or  generally  different  character  from 
the  spruce  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  No;  it  is  not  different  that  I  know  of;  it  runs  about 
the  same  character  of  spruce. 

The  Chair3ian.  Did  you  see  any  spruce  forest  in  Wisconsin  simi- 
lar to  the  spruce  forest  near  here  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Not  as  large  an  amount  of  spruce.  What  I  mean  is 
the  spruce  is  about  the  same  quality  in  Wisconsin  as  it  is  in  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  trees  are  not  quite  as  large? 

Mr.  Meade.  There  is  not  so  much  spruce  in  Wisconsin  that  I  have 
seen. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  these  spruce  trees  in  Wisconsin  that  are 
scattered  through  the  forest  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  those 
here? 

Mr.  Meade.  That  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  figured  upon  the  comparative 
ages? 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  spruce  forest  in  Wisconsin — any 
large  number  of  acres  in  one  place  in  the  low  ground  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Not  that  I  have  seen. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  that  has  been  given  to  us  in  Wis- 
consin is  to  the  effect  that  the  spruce  there  grows  in  the  forest,  scat- 
tered generally,  and  that  there  is  not  very  much  of  it  left.  Do  you 
think  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  say.  I  have  only  been  through  the  northern 
part  of  Wisconsin.    The  lower  part  I  do  not  know  how  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  recently  traveled  through  the 
northern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  into  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan 
looking  for  spruce  forest,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  information  we 
had.    You  get  solid  forest  here  in  many  places,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Meade.  It  is  mixed ;  just  as  you  have  seen  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  forest  to-day  in  that  that 
we  went  through  last  this  afternoon  would  you  say  was  spruce? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  make  us  an  estimate  down  there  that 
the  spruce  would  run  30  cords  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  What  I  saw  of  it  in  the  places  that  you  asked  me. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  to  25  cords  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  an  estimate  of  20  cords  of  spruce,  1 
cord  of  balsam,  and  6  of  poplar. 

Mr.  Meade.  Tamarack.  I  did  not  give  you  poplar  at  all.  That  was 
only  a  rough  estimate.    I  did  not  go  through  it. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  your  opinion  that  it  would  go  in  about 
those  proportions? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  places  there  is  very  little  of  anything  but 
the  clear  spruce  in  spots  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  come  to  a  spot  where  there  is  more 
tamarack? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes ;  I  suppose  there  are  places  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  timber  along 
here,  to  the  best  of  your  opinion,  and  how  does  it  run?  What  are 
the  trees  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  ground  that  they  are  on  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  don't  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  going  to  describe  itie  forest  to  some 
one  who  knew  nothing  about  this  forest,  what  would  you  tell  them 
that  the  forest  was? 

Mr.  Meade.  High  or  low  or  what? 

The  Chairman.  High  or  low. 

Mr.  Meade.  I  would  call  this  high  ground. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  forest  composed  of? 

Mr.  Meade.  Spruce,  tamarack,  balsam,  pine;  in  places  birch  and 
poplar. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  know  from  that  whether  it  was  90 
per  cent  poplar. 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  say.    Spruce  runs  the  most  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  generally  grow,  on  the  higher 
ground  or  the  low  ground  ? 

Mr.  AIeade.  It  grows  on  both.  Spruce  will  grow  on  low  ground  or 
hi^  ground. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  no  distinction  up  here  about  the  ground 
at  all  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Meade.  No;  I  don't  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  likely  to  find  spruce  on  the  higher  ground 
and  pine  on  the  lower  ground  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  No;  you  find  pine  usually  on  high  ground. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  tamarack  and  poplar;  just  as  likely 
^o  find  poplar  on  the  low  ground  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  No  ;  you  usually  find  the  poplar  on  high  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  more  likely  to  find  the  tamarack 
and  the  spruce  on  the  wetter  ground? 

Mr.  Meade.  No;  I  don't  think  it;  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  the 
spruce  is  scattered  all  over  it.  You  will  find  some  in  low  ground, 
but  the  best  would  be  on  what  I  would  call  high  ground. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  won't  find  much  of  anything  on  the  lower  swampy 
ground  except  spruce,  tamarack,  and  balsam? 

Mr.  Meade.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Norris  examine  a  tree  about  10 
inches  in  diameter  that  had  been  cut  down  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  find  out  its  age? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  him  state,  after  counting  the  rings, 
that  it  was  over  a  hundred  years  old  ? 

Mr,  Meade.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  rings  on  these  trees 
to  see  how  old  they  are? 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byan.  Do  you  think  that  the  age  of  a  tree  can  be  determined 
in  that  manner? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  the  unanimous  thanks  of 
this  committee  and  all  of  its  attaches. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  McOBEOOB. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Thomas  McGregor. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  McGregor.  About  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  wooas? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  familiar  with  the  forests? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No;  t  can  not  say  that  I  am.  I  have  been  around 
a  considerable,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  around  this  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  up  in  this  part  before.  The 
biggest  part  of  my  travels  in  the  wooas  have  been  in  St.  Louis 
County. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  a  cruiser? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  you  could  call  me  a  cruiser. 
I  have  been  out  with  cruisers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  connected  with  lumber  camps? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  have  been  cooking  around  lumber  camps;  not 
much  outside  work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  around  with  cruisers? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  have  for  the  last  year;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  McGregor.  In  St.  Louis  County. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  also  with  the  trees? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  tell  a  spruce  tree  from  a  poplar? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  balsam? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  timber  over  there  in  the 
forest? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  should  sav,  where  I  have  been,  it  is  pine. 

The  Chairman.  White  or  Norway  or  jack? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  white  and  some  Norway. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  more  or  less  spruce  scattered  all  over 
that  forest? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Large  spruce  or  small  stuff? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  have  seen  some  pretty  large;  I  have  seen  it  18 
inches  through  or  larger. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  B.  GANNON,  OF  BEDtSON. 

(Swom  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  up  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Duluth.  Twenty  years 
old. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the 
forests? 

Mr.  Cannon,  A  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  in  connection  with  the  lumbering 
operations  ? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  timber  department 
of  this  company  as  a  clerk. 

The  Chair3ian.  With  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Company? 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  long? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  worked  four  months  in  the  surveying  department, 
and  for  a  year  I  have  been  connected  with  the  timlJer  department. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  department  do? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Attends  to  the  cutting  of  the  timber  for  the  Oliver 
Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cutting  of  the  timber?  Do  they  keep 
track  of  the  timber  that  is  not  to  be  cut? 

Mr.  Cannon.  They  have  lands  that  are  plotted  that  they  have  not 
cut  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  cutting  any  timber  themselves? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Carrying  on  small  operations  at  Colrain. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  stumpage  at  all? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  don't  taiow. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  holding  most  of  their  timber  at  present? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  possible  use  in  connection  with  the  iron  min- 
ing business? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Most  likely;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  absolutely  certain 
but  that  they  may  need  this  timber  in  connection  with  the  mining? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  connection  with  harbor  facilities,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  sort  of  timber  are  they  cutting  at  Colrain? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mining  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Colrain? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Up  on  the  range. 
.    Mr.  Ryan.  They  do  not  get  out  any  timber  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Ko,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  a  considerable  number  of  logs  in  the  Clo- 
quet  River  this  morning.  Do  they  belong  to  the  Oliver  Mining 
Company? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  cut  by  the  Oliver  Mining  Company, 
do  you  Imow,  or  by  the  Cook  &  O'Brien  Company? 

Mr.  Cannon.  By  the  Cook  &  O'Brien  Company,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  Oliver  Mining  Com- 

Eany  has  owned  this  ground  around  here  that  was  formerly  owned 
y  the  Cook  &  O'Brien  Company? 

Mr.  Cannon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  something  about  it,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Cannon.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  nave  owned  it  for  about  two 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  timber  land  they  are  sup- 
posed to  own? 

Mr.  Cannon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  bought  from  the 
Cook  &  O'Brien  Company? 

Mr.  Cannon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  Cannon.  No;  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  know  and 
never  tried  to  find  out. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Monday,  October  26,  1908 — 10  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  FBEDEBIGK  W.  WEYEBHAETJSEB,  OF  ST  FATTL, 

MINN. 

(Examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  We  are  a  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  in  regard  to  the 
present  and  future  of  pulp  paper,  including  in  its  relations  the  situa- 
tion concerning  the  forests  ana  the  future  supply  of  pulp  wood.  We 
have  been  told  dv  a  great  many  peoj)le  both  m  the  East  and  the  West 
that  probably  there  was  no  man  in  the  country  whose  judgment 
would  be  worth  more  than  yours,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  your 
impressions  as  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  know  any  more  about  the  timber 
country  than  those  men  that  travel  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  with  modesty,  but  we  would  like  to 
have  your  impressions,  as  far  as  you  can  give  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations,  of  the  forestry  conditions. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Pulp  wood  I  could  not  tell  you  much  about 
because  I  never  looked  after  that  much  of  any.  There  is  lots  of  pulp 
wood.  How  much  there  is  has  never  been  estimated  by  us.  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  it.  They  are  paying  us  now  a  small  amount 
per  cord  for  it,  if  it  is  handy  to  get  out.  If  it  was  hard  to  get  out 
they  would  not  give  us  much  of  anything.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  pulp  wood.  If  you  mean  the  dry  timber  which  is  standing 
which  can  be  used  for  pulp,  that  is  one  thing.  If  you  mean  that 
which  is  growing,  I  can  not  tell  you  much  about  it.  I  can  tell  you 
this,  there  is  very  much  more  timber  than  folks  have  an  idea  of  and 
it  will  last  longer.  When  I  commenced  lumbering  fifty-two  years  ago 
I  went  up  on  the  Black  Eiver,  a  stream  that  flows  into  the  Mississippi 
at  La  Crosse.  I  was  manufacturing  at  La  Crosse.  Some  men  that 
were  in  the  business  for  years  asked  me  where  I  expected  to  get  my 
supply.  I  told  them  I  expected  to  get  it  on  the  Black  River.  They 
said,  no,  the  Black  River  is  ausgespielt,  played  out.  We  were  tak- 
ing about  40,000,000  feet  a  year  on  Black  River,  and  then  increased 
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it  to  200,000,000  a  year.  That  is  fifty-two  years  ago.  We  are  getting 
logs  out  of  Black  River  yet,  a  few.  According  to  the  common  reoort 
we  never  had  timber  enough  to  last  eleven  years,  and  it  would  all  be 
cut  in  ten  years.  You  ask  a  man  how  long  the  timber  would  last  and 
he  would  say  ten  years.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  timber  you  cut. 
We  did  not  use  to  take  any  but  that  that  was  16  inches  at  the  top  and 
sound,  and  now  we  are  taking  6  inches  at  the  top  and  some  4  inches. 
Timber  has  increased  wonderfully  and  keeps  increasing  as  it  gets 
valuable.  You  make  it  valuable  and  it  will  last  a  lone  while,  out 
make  it  cheap  and  we  will  ^t  through  with  it  sooner.  There  is  lots 
more  timber  than  people  thmk. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  cut  so  much  in  the  Black  River  ter- 
ritory at  one  time  and  are  cutting  some  there  now.  I  suppose,  very 
little  now. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  This  last  year,  I  guess,  we  did  not  do  any- 
thing. There  has  always  been  a  few  logs  coming  out  of  Black  River. 
We  mcreased  the  cut  from  40,000,000  to  200,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  course  of  time  it  will  all  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  every  time  you  cut  a  tree  down  there  is 
a  tree  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  do,  if  possible — and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  possible — is  to  find  some  plan  that  we  can  recommend 
that  will  proviae  timber  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  main  thing  is  to  make  laws  to  prevent  the 
fires.  I  have  been  reading  about  California  and  Washington.  We 
suffered  but  very  little  there,  and  see  how  timber  has  been  burned  this 
last  year  in  AVisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  within  the  last  eight  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  through  in  Wisconsin  over  a  hundred 
miles  of  burned  forest. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  You  have  an  idea,  then,  what  it  means  when  a 
forest  is  on  fire.  The  only  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  cut  all  the  dead 
trees  down.  It  is  the  standing  tree  that  scatters  the  fire.  It  gets  on 
fire  on  top  and  the  wind  blows  it  5  or  6  or  7  miles.  After  the  trees 
are  cut  down  and  they  are  lying  on  the  ground  they  make  some  fire, 
but  not  much.  If  the  trees  are  standing  they  scatter  fire  everywhere. 
Then  make  a  law  that  each  one  shall  bum  his  rubbish  before  it  gets 
dry.  There  will  be  pieces  left  like  my  arm.  but  they  won't  burn ;  tney 
don't  make  much  fire.  It  is  pretty  hard  ror  one  man  to  do.  If  one 
does  it  and  the  other  does  notj  it  doesn't  do  much  good. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  owners  to  pro- 
tect the  forests  from  fire  without  the  aid  of  the  State  or  Government? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  State  ought  to  help  and  ought  to  make 
laws  for  it.  We  would  have  raised  some  timber  or  tried  to  raise  it, 
but  a  man  can  not  do  it  on  account  of  the  taxes.  It  takes  two  hun- 
dred years  to  raise  a  good  pine  tree.  You  can  raise  a  white  pine  tree 
in  eighty  years  that  is  merchantable,  but  full  grown  it  takes  about 
two  hundred  years.  The  way  they  are  taxing  us,  we  can  not  do  it. 
We  have  to  pay  taxes  every  year  on  our  full  crop.  We  pay  taxes  on 
the  land  and  tten  pay  for  the  standing  timber,  and  you  can  not  pay 
that  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  times  during  your  lifetime,  can  you?  A 
farmer  has  an  acre  of  wheat,  he  pays  what  his  land  is  worth.  He  is 
not  taxed  for  that  wheat.  'WTien  he  sows  it  in  April  and  May,  it 
isn't  worth  much.  He  pays  on  the  land.  The  lumberman  pays  taxes 
on  his  timber  every  year,  besides  on  the  value  of  the  land. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  taxes  run  per 
acre  in  this  State  on  good  forest  land  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  I  would  say  on  timber  that  has  not  been 
logged  over  $6  or  $6  or  $10  in  some  counties  an  acre. 

Mr.  Ryan.  An  acre? 

Mr,  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  land  tax? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  included  with  it.  And  the  taxes  are 
governed  largely  by  the  local  people.  We  had  school  districts  where 
there  were  but  two  scholars,  but  we  had  to  build  a  schoolhouse  and 
keep  the  school  up  for  two  children.  We  could  have  sent  them  to 
Chicago  and  boarded  them  at  the  best  hotel  for  the  same  money. 

The  Chapman.  If  some  satisfactory  law  could  be  passed  in  ref- 
erence to  taxes  and  in  reference  to  fire  protection,  do  you  think  that 
the  owners  of  a  good  deal  of  this  forest  land  that  is  not  valuable  for 
farming  would  endeavor  to  reforest  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  we  have  been  giving  some  land  away 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  to  other  States.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  given  this  State  mueh  or  not.  We  have  given  it 
or  promised  it.  ui  place  of  giving  it  away  we  would  try  to  see  if 
we  could  not  raise  trees  as  well  as  the  State,  if  we  could.  We  give 
it  for  park  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  to  raise  forests? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  give  it  to  them  for,  for 
park  purposes.     If  they  do  not  use  it  for  that,  it  comes  back  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  country, 
when  they  cut  trees,  they  only  cut  large  trees  and  leave  the  others  to 
grow  larser. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  true.^  We  used  to  do  that,  but  how 
long  does  it  take  until  a  fire  comes  in  and  they  are  gone.  We  had 
this  last  month  which  we  know  of,  and  how  much  more  we  do  not 
know  of.  over  12,000  acres  burned,  what  we  call  green  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  the  green  timber  burn  up  there? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  report  we  are  getting 
now.    That  was  near  Phillips. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  sufficient  fire  protection,  as  good  in 
the  forest  as  you  have  m  the  city  here,  do  you  think  that  owners  then 
could  afford  to  cut  only  the  larger  timber  and  let  the  smaller  sized 
timber  stay  there  to  grow  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  am  afraid  of  that.  We  never  can  get  it  as 
^ood  as  we 'get  it  in  the  city.  All  we  could  do  is  to  make  fire  paths 
flirough  the  timber  so  that  we  could  get  there  quick  and  probably 
could  put  it  out,  but  we  could  not  get  it  so  that  we  would  have  water. 
This  year  there  wasn't  any  water  to  put  a  fire  out  with.  It  has  been 
very  dry  until  lately.  If  the  State  taxes  were  fixed  so  that  the  timber 
would  not  have  to  pay  anything  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years, 
until  it  has  a  value,  and  then  put  a  good  tax  on  it,  men  would  rather 
raise  timber.  If  you  have  to  pay  taxes  right  now  and  you  know  you 
have  got  to  wait  eighty  years  oef ore  you  get  anything,  you  wouldn't 
put  your  money  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  State  could  afford  to  buy  a  lot  of 
this  land  and  make  forest  of  it? 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  won't  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  we  do  after  a  while?  You  say  there  is 
lots  of  timber,  and  yet  a  hundred  years  is  only  a  short  time,  you  know* 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  right. 
^  The  Chauiman.  You  have  seen  a  large  share  of  the  forest  disappear 
since  you  came  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  I  have  been  at  it  fifty-two  years. 

The  Chahiman.  What  will  they  do  for  timber  after  a  while? 

Mr,  Weyerhaeuser.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  when  one  thing  dis- 
appears something  else  is  substituted  ?  I  have  traveled  through  Ger- 
many and  France  and  some  of  those  countries,  and  when  1  looked 
out  of  the  car  window  I  have  thought  I  was  up  in  Chippewa  in  the 
pines.  They  have  been  raising  it  there.  The  Government  contends 
that  when  you  cut  a  tree  down  you  should  plant  another  tree.  A  for- 
ester comes  around  and  tells  you  how  to  cut  the  tree  and  what  kind  of 
logs  to  make  out  of  it,  and  you  take  it  to  a  sawmill  and  get  it  sawed 
there  and  they  know  how. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  not  so  much  waste  there? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No;  np  waste  at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  law  in  France? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  wouldn't  say.  It  is  in  Germany.  The  chi{)s 
and  roots  are  all  gathered  up.  When  you  go  through  the  forest  it  is 
just  as  clean  as  can  be,  because  the  limbs  that  break  off  the  poor 
folks  take  home  and  bum. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Isn't  that  because  the  timber  is  scarce  and  that  makes 
it  valuable,  and  that  is  why  they  take  such  extraordinary  precautions? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  and  labor  is  cheap.  That  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  doubtless  thought  the  matter  over  a 

food  many  times  in  a  way.  What  has  your  opinion  been  as  to  the 
iiture  of  the  forests  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  we  ought  to  protect  the  forests.  We 
ought  to  save  the  timber.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  But  a 
thing  is  never  saved  until  it  has  a  good  value.  Pulp  wood  nobody 
thought  of  saving,  because  it  has  not  had  any  value  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Pulp  wood  has  been  selling  in  Minnesota,  as  a  rule 
for  the  last  year,  for  about  $6,  six  and  a  Quarter  a  cord,  and  down  in 
Wisconsin  spruce  pulp  wood  is  $11  a  cord,  owing  to  the  freight. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  What  does  that  give  the  man  who  gets  it  out? 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  dollars  a  cord  pays  him  a  mighty  high 
price. 

Mr.  Weyerhaehsier.  The  one  that  cuts  it  gets  six. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  different.  But  down  there  it  is  eleven. 
If  the  man  had  it  there,  he  could  get  eleven  for  it  there. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  If  he  would  get  it  to  the  pulp-wood  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Pulp  wood  will  not  be  as  high  in  the  next  year  in 
my  opinion  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  year,  because  the  mills  are  all 
stocked  up  heavily  with  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  If  anybody  wants  to  cut  pulp  wood,  we  tell 
them  we  charge  so  much,  say  a  dollar  or  two  a  cord,  and  they  go  in 
and  work  until  they  get  tired. 

The  Chairman.  These  Wisconsin  mills  over  a  year  ago  paid  $14 
a  cord  for  pulp  wood. 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  only  lately. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  when  they  boujght  50,000  cords  down  in 
Quebec,  1,400  miles  away,  and  had  to  freight  it  to  their  Wisconsin 
mills;  but  that  shows,  does  it  not,  that  pulp  wood  is  increasing  in 
value  at  the  centers  where  it  is  used  ? 

Mr.  AVeyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  quantity  becomes 
scarcer? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  you  can  raise  spruce  in  about  twenty 
years.     You  get  a  pretty  fair  tree  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Not  up  here.  We  have  been  taking  the  age  of 
trees,  and  I  have  one  an  inch  in  diameter  that  is  fifty  years  old, 
another  10  inches  just  about -a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  can  not  understand  that.     You  may  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  collecting  samples  of  all  of  these  spruce 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  ages,  and  on  the  high  land 
the  spruce  grows  much  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  large  share  of  the  Minnesota  forests  are  on 
the  low  around. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  never  amounts  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  We  find  that  it  gets  to  be  4  and  5  and  6  inches  in 
diameter  very  often  in  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  You  take  a  spruce  tree  where  everything  is 
favorable  for  it  and  it  makes  quite  a  tree  in  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  reforesting  then,  because  spruce 
can  be  used,  of  course,  when  it  is  not  very  large. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  For  pulp  wood,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Five-inch  pulp  wood  is  a  good  size. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  think,  under  favorable  conditions,  you  could 
raise  a  spruce  forest  in  twenty- five  years? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  always  had  an  idea  it  would  make  quite 
a  tree  in  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  About  how  large? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  it  would  make  5  or  6  inches  or 
8  inches.    That  is  all  you  want  for  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  In  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  probably,  then  it 
could  be  taken  out  in  part,  the  larger  trees  cut  out? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  that  was  my  idea  all  the  time.  If  I 
was  raising  anything  at  all  I  would  raise  spruce.  I  would  not  try 
to  raise  pine  because  it  takes  too  long. 

The  (jHAiRMAN.  Isn't  there  a  good  deal  of  this  land  up  here  that 
is  so  rocky  that  it  is  not  worth  much  of  anything  except  to  grow 
forests  ? 

Mr.  WEYfaiHAKUSER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  State  had  that  or  if  the  State  would  protect 
the  private  owner,  some  one  could  afford  probably  to  grow  spruce  on 
that. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  we  have  some  land  which  we  will  sell  for 
$2  an  acre,  and  it  will  raise  pretty  good  timber.  It  is  either  stony 
or  sandy,  not  good  for  farming. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  an  immense  stock  of  timber  in 
the  far  west. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  that  is  where  I  have  been  thinking  our 
timber  would  come  from  in  the  future.     It  is  coming  from  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  the  whole  country  gets  to  using  that 
timber,  won't  that  go  pretty  fast  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  would,  providing  timber  was  not  worth 
more  than  it  is  now.  When  timber  is  worth  more  money  they  will 
save  it.  You  see  that  concrete  and  iron  takes  the  place  of  timber  a 
great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  population  is  increasing  also. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  that  is  right.  You  have  got  to  have  a 
crib  for  everyone  that  is  bom  and  a  box  when  you  carry  him  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  white  pine  of  the  country 
do  you  think  has  been  already  cut — of  all  the  white  pine  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Probably  80  per  cent.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  white  pine  left  in  Idaho  and  those  places.  I  know  when  I  lived 
in  Pennsylvania  we  cut  down  the  finest  kind  of  trees,  oak  and  chest- 
nut and  some  pine,  not  much  pine,  and  we  would  make  a  rolling  bee 
and  roll  out  the  logs  in  piles  and  set  fire  to  them  and  burn  them  up 
to  get  rid  of  them.  It  was  awful  mean,  and  we  ought  to  have  been 
punished  for  it,  but  we  had  to  have  a  patch  for  crops.  We  sold  the 
ashes  and  got  something  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  done  again  if  the  same  conditions 
existed. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  you  have  to  take  the  young  timber  into 
consideration.     It  is  very  careless  the  wav  timber  is  burned  up. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Canadian  forests? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  have  been  there  some,  yes;  I  could  not  say 
a  great  deal  about  it.     There  is  lots  of  timber  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  timber  grow  pretty  well  far  north  and 
grow  to  good  size? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  went.  It  grows  slow.  The 
farther  north  the  slower  it  grows.  The  forests  m  the  north  look 
healthy  and  all  right.  Washington  and  Oregon  is  where  our  timber 
is  to  come  from,  and  Idaho  has  a  good  deal  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  timber  in  the  Panhandle 
in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  first-rate  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  spruce  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No ;  not  that  I  know  of.  There  is  some,  not 
a  great  deal.  Where  the  fires  have  gone  over,  there  is  lots  of  lumber 
killed  that  will  make  pulp  for  a  few  years  until  it  is  rotten. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  over  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  likely  to  be  cut  for  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  guess  they  cut  all  they  can  for  saw  logs,  and 
what  is  left  they  cut  for  pulp  wood.  Pulp  wood  is  a  good  deal  like 
other  crops;  they  all  go  in  and  make  it  and  there  is  no  value  to  it. 
Then  comes  a  year  when  they  don't  produce  any  and  the  value  is 
very  high. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  what  the  effect  will  Ih» 
of  draining  off  the  swamps  in  Minnesota  ? 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  it  will  be  all  right.  That  ^vill  help 
timber  and  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  will  do  the  timber  good? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  get  the  water  away  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  seen  have 
thought  it  might  hurt  the  timber. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Cypress  it  might,  but  I  don't  think  it  would 
hurt  anything  that  grows  up  here.  Even  water  elm  grows  better 
when  it  is  not  wet  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  think  the  spruce  and  pulp  wood  that  is  now 
CTOwing  in  the  swamp  land  would  do  better  if  the  swamps  were 
drained? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  depends  on  what  is  under  the  swamp.  If 
it  is  rock  it  would  not.  If  it  is  good  soil  it  would.  Some  of  the 
swamps  have  nothing  but  rock  under  them  when  you  get  into  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  some  of  the  so-called  muskeg  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would^  help  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  On  some  of  the  muskeg  we  find  in  the  center  no 
timber  at  all,  and  then  a  little  farther  around  some  very  small  spruce, 
and  then  farther  around  some  4  to  6  inch  spruce,  and  then  on  the 
higher  ground  larger  spruce,  and  all  intermixed  with  tamarack. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  You  will  find  the  timber  is  better  where 
there  is  no  water  standing.  Where  there  is  standing  water  you  can 
not  raise  timber.     I  think  it  would  do  it  good  to  drain  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  land  that  is  good  to  raise  grass  on  or  crops 
on  never  will  be  profitable  to  raise  forest  on,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  don't  know ;  it  depends  on  what  the  lumber 
is  bringing.  If  you  keep  lumber  cheap  it  won't  be  worth  much,  but 
when  lumber  gets  high,  like  last  year  and  year  before  last,  you  can 
raise  timber,  it  I  am  right  that  you  can  raise  gopd  spruce  in  twenty- 
five  years.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that.  I  never  tried  it.  It  is 
my  idea  that  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  would  make  a  fair  spruce 
tree. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  people  who  have  been  before  us  have 
thought  they  could  raise  good  spruce  in  twenty  to  thirty  years  for 
pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  we  have  trees  from  the  South  which  are 
not  more  than  25  years  old,  about  14  inches  through,  which  grew 
where  they  had  been  building  railroads  before  the  war,  where  there 
was  a  grade,  and  the  railroad  never  was  finished.  We  know  there 
was  not  any  timber  standing  there,  and  we  are  cutting  pretty  good- 
sized  timber  oflf  of  the  right  of  way.  It  pays  better  S)  raise  timber 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  A  tree  will  grow  the  year  around 
except  when  it  is  very  dry.  Here  it  is  only  about  six  or  seven  months 
that  a  tree  will  grow. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  spruce  in  the  South,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No;  there  is  not.  It  is  yellow  pine.  It  is 
good  timber. 

The  Chairman.  That  long-leaved  pine  makes  a  great  timber,  and 
so  does  the  loblolly  pine. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  the  short-leaved  is  the  best  for  boards. 
For  timber  the  long-leaved  would  be  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  left  in  the  South, 
I  suppose. 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  lots  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  hard-wood  timber  tip  in  the  north- 
ern country,  outside  of  birch  and  poplar? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Any  real  hard  wood? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  have  pretty  fair  oak  in  Wisconsin,  "  blue 
oak,"  we  call  it  It  has  been  pretty  well  cut.  The  brewers  cut  them 
to  make  staves. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  well  gone? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Pretty  well  gone. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  tlie  hard  maple  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  guess  there  is  some  of  that  that  is  pretty 
fair.  As  a  general  thing,  the  maple  in  Wisconsin  was  real  rotten. 
When  you  get  in  Michigan  you  find  good  maple.  I  know  I  have 
been  in  a  sawmill  in  Wisconsin  150  miles  from  here  and  thought  I 
could  saw  maple  for  flooring.  When  we  came  to  log  it,  there  wasn't 
much  in  it.  We  had  a  mine  m  Michigan  and  had  to  have  fuel  to  keep 
the  furnace  going,  and  we  used  that. 

The  Chairman.  'SVhere  do  they  make  the  hard-wood  flooring  now  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Make  it  mostly  out  of  maple  in  Michigan; 
some  in  Wisconsin,  but  not  much.  We  had  fine  oak  in  Wisconsin, 
but  that  is  pretty  well  cut  where  they  could  get  to  it.  The  hard  wood 
in  Wisconsin  is  much  better  than  farther  south. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  do  they  get  the  supply  of  what  they  call  "  north- 
ern white  oak  "  that  they  make  barrel  staves  from  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  a  lot  there  now,  is  there? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No;  not  now.  Wherever  the  country  was 
open  the  brewery  men  would  go  in  and  cut  it  to  make  staves. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  will  they  have  to  go  for  their  supply  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  don't  know;  I  guess  they  get  it  from  the 
South. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  have  cut  some  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  and  Mississippi  has  a  good  deal.  I  had 
a  letter  from  there  this  morning.  A  fellow  has  a  sawmill  down  there 
and  he  tells  me  there  is  splendid  timber.  If  we  want  to  raise  oak 
trees  we  have  to  have  five  nundred  years,  so  we  won't  raise  many. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  time  that  the  Government  took 
hold  of  the  question,  preparing  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  It  ought  to  have  been 
done  long  ago.  Thepeople  will  take  care  of  it  who  own  it  when  it  is 
worth  something.  When  you  can  buy  stumpage  for  50  or  75  cents,  a 
tree  is  not  worth  much.  When  you  have  to  pav  about  $5  for  stump- 
age  it  is  worth  something.  See  how  much  timber  was  burned  in  the 
South  before  it  got  to  be  worth  something.  As  soon  as  timber  gets  to 
be  worth  anything  they  take  care  of  it.  It  is  just  like  owning  a  horse. 
If  you  liave  a  vahiable  horse  you  take  care  of  it,  and  if  it  is  a  scrub 
you  don't  care  much  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  eveiy  farmer  has  potatoes,  potatoes  are  very 
cheap;  but  it  don't  do  on  that  account  not  to  plant  potatoes  next  year. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No.  I  know  when  we  have  had  to  pay  some- 
thing to  get  them  carried^ out  of  the  cellar  in  the  spring.    It  is  the 
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same  thing  with  lumber.    They  are  taking  pretty  good  care  of  the 
stumpage  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  an  immense  quantity  of  stuff  lying 
on  the  ground  and  another  immense  quantity  standing  that  was  killed 
by  the  fire. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  certainly,  that  is  true.  What  you  see 
above  the  ground  that  has  been  cut  down,  there  was  not  enough  in  it 
for  a  man  to  haul  it  out.  We  used  to  take  logs  which  had  45  or  50  per 
cent  merchantable  in  them,  and  finally  we  made  our  contracts  25  per 
cent  merchantable,  and  I  guess  now  we  take  what  is  15  per  cent  mer- 
chantable. A  man  will  not  bother  to  haul  logs  out  except  he  gets 
something  for  it.  If  you  have  to  haul  900  feet  and  only  have  100  of  it 
merchantable,  it  don't  pay  you.  The  higher  lumber  comes  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  paying.  Then  shingles  are  very  cheap.  There  is  no 
money  in  shingles.  We  used  to  take  that  stuff  to  make  shingles  out  of, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  now.    Thev  make  them  too  cheap. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  come  from  the  State  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir;  California  makes  some  shingles. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  cutting  down  the  great  trees  in  Califor- 
nia that  have  grown,  maybe  several  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  I  do  not  see  what  they  will  do  with 
them  after  they  cut  them  down.  I  hope  they  won't  cut  down  those 
nice  trees.  I  know  when  I  was  over  there  I  saw  one — in  the  Yosemite, 
I  think  it  was,  or  close  by — a  great  big  tree,  and  in  one  end  of  it 
was  a  hotel  and  in  the  other  end  a  barn.  You  drive  in  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen.  I  went  through  some  of  those  trees  with  a  couple  of  friends 
of  mine  on  horseback,  three  abreast — ^go  right  through  the  tree.  The 
fire  had  burned  out  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  the  balance  was  cut  out 
with  an  ax.  How  to  make  lumber  out  of  that  I  don't  know.  We 
couldn't  do  it.  Our  machinery  would  not  do  it.  I  don't  think  those 
trees  will  be  cut  down,  because  when  you  look  at  them  you  think  they 
are  mountains.  A  fellow  from  Duluth  bought  them.  What  he 
bought  them  for  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  care  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
length  of  time  it  will  take  to  eat  up  the  Minnesota  forest  at  the  pres- 
ent rate? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  have  probably  15,000,000^000  of  timber 
yet,  and  when  we  cut  less  than  a  million  in  the  State  it  is  verj'  little. 
Last  year  they  cut,  I  think,  800,000,000.  I  guess  they  cut,  of  pine, 
800,000,000.     What  they  cut  of  other  woods  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  total  cutting? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  last  year  800,000,000  of 
pine.  I  would  say  Wisconsin  has  probably  timber  for  about  fifteen 
years  in  that  way.  Of  course  that  won't  supply  the  State.  They 
are  always  finding  a  little  more.  They  think  it  is  no  good,  but,  come 
to  see  it  again,  they  think  they  had  better  cut  it  down  anyhow.  So 
we  always  get  a  little  more.  So  far  as  an  estimate  goes,  you  can  not 
make  one.  As  I  told  you,  on  Black  River  we  were  cutting  only 
about  forty  millions  a  year  and  then  brought  it  up  to  two  hundred 
aiid  fifty  millions,  and  have  been  doing  it  fifty  years,  and  some  fellows 
go  in  there  now  and  get  a  little  out. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  has  always  been  a  large  pine  territory? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Black  River  has  28  townships  of  pine  and 
Chippewa  River  had  88;    that  is,  tributary  to  the  stream.    That 
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is  what  we  used  to  go  by.  When  the  railroads  came  in  they  carried 
off  a  great  deal  of  timber  and  destroyed  more  from  the  fire  than  they 
carried  off.  Our  timber  would  have  lasted  much  longer  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  railroads.  As  long  as  we  had  to  haul  it  to  the  streams 
6  or  8  miles  it  was  pretty  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  have  some  law  which  could  be  enforced 
which  would  prevent  railroad  fires,  would  that  be  a  great  protection  ? 

Mr.  Wbyerhaeuser.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  settler  is  careless.  He  gets 
up  in  the  morning  and  has  a  little  burning  to  do  and  that  sets  a  fire, 
and  he  does  not  care  about  the  next  fellow,  and  the  first  thing  the 
fire  is  running. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  like  to  have  the  timber  cleared  off, 
wouldn't  he? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  He  would  like  to  have  his  place  cleared  off 
from  the  brush.    I  don't  know  as  he  cares  much  about  the  next  fellow. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  he  like  neighbors? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Some  men  like  neighbors  and  others  do  not. 
I  have  sometimes  in  a  new  country  found  a  fellow  who  wanted  to  sell 
out.  I  said,  "  What  do  you  want  to  sell  out  for?  "  "  Well,  there  are 
so  many  coming  in  here  I  don't  like  it;  I  am  going  to  pull  out."  Tlie 
State  could  help  a  great  deal  by  reducing  taxes  on  land  which  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  timber  or  letting  them  have  it 
without  taxes,  and  the  Government  could  do  a  good  deal  by  enforcing 
laws.  I  have  a  letter  from  our  man  in  Washington.  It  seems  that 
they  had  hardly  any  fire  there  this  year.  Some  six  years  ago  we  lost 
over  a  billion  in  one  fire. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  trouble  about  doing  away  with 
taxes  is  that  each  local  community  has  to  have  some  money  from  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  be  if  the  General  Government  should 

I)ay  a  bounty  of  so  much  per  acre  per  jrear  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  the 
ocal  government  to  those  who  will  raise  forests? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  would  be  all  right  on  spruce  until  it 
gets  to  be  15  or  20  years  old,  and  on  pine  give  them  40  years. 

The  Chairman.  Until,  say,  it  would  get  large  enough  for  the  for- 
estry department  to  say  that  it  was  time  to  cut  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  would  be  splendid. 

The  Chairman.  The  raising  of  timber  for  the  future  is  necessary, 
not  merely  for  the  man  who  raises  it,  but  for  the  people  generally. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  there  are  not  a  great  many  who  care 
for  the  people  who  are  to  come  afterwards.  Some  do.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  farmer  won't  care  much  about  what  comes  after  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  should  care. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Well,  the  Government  might  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  it 
could  or  not.    That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Let  the  Government  buy  the  land  at  $2.50  an 
acre,  and  the  State  should  buy  some  and  try  and  raise  forests.  In 
nearly  all  the  old  countries  the  forest  is  owned  by  the  Government, 
That  goes  back  many  hundred  years.  The  forest  belonged  to  the 
state  and  a  man  could  cut  so  much  a  year.  The  government  had 
charge  of  it.    That  goes  back  probably  a  thousand  years. 
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The  CiiAiKMxiK.  Suppose  the  General  Government  should  under- 
take to  buy  a  lot  of  the  timber  land  up  here  which  has  been  cut  over, 
don't  you  suppose  the  price  would  be  put  up  pretty  high  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  they  could  make  a  price;  say,  the  highest 
thev  would  pay  would  be  $2.50  an  acre.  I  guess  they  could  get  lots 
of  land  for  two  and  a  half  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  should  undertake  to  raise  a 
forest,  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  large  tracts  or  could  it  just  as 
well  be  done  in  smaller  pieces? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  would  be  in  large  tracts  because  it  would 
be  easier  to  take  care  of  it.  I  had  a  friend  here  who  traveled  in  the 
forest  up  here.  He  came  from  somewhere  in  Austria,  He  had  a 
sawmill  over  there.  He  cut  50,000,000  feet  and  shipped  it  all  over  the 
country,  and  he  told  me  he  had  land  enough  so  he  could  cut  50,000,000 
feet  a  year,  and  that  supplied  his  mill.  It  was  where  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  rainfall. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  forest  would  reproduce  itself? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  he  told  me  he  was  planting  a  good 
many.    I  think  he  paid  a  half  a  cent  a  tree  to  plant  them. 

TheCHAHiMAN.  Stick  them  in  the  ground  behind  a  spade,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  I  have  done  lots  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  guess  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  done  in 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  Chairman.  Does  our  spruce  here  grow  as  fast  as  the  Norway 
spruce  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  it  does,  where  it  is  favorably  located. 
I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not.  Everything  else  grows  as  well  here 
as  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  species.  The  Norway  spruce  is  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  our  spruce.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  think 
the  Norway  spruce  was  a  better  tree  than  the  American  white  spruce. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  guess  it  is.  It  may  be  firmer.  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anj^  eflfort  made  by  any  of  the  timber 
owners  up  here  now  to  save  the  timber  where  they  have  cut  over — save 
what  is  left? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  where  we  have  what  we  call  green  tim- 
ber— ^where  the  fire  has  not  gone  through — we  take  care  of  that. 
Where  the  fire  has  killed  it  on  we  let  it  go;  sell  it  for  what  we  can 
get  for  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  aim  to  cut  it  very  clean  when  you  cut  through  it 
ndw? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  thought  we  cut  it  pretty  clean,  but  found 
out  we  did  not.  The  value  has  something  to  do  with  it  When  we 
see  a  tree  and  think  there  Is  $5  in  that  tree,  or  two  or  three,  we  take 
care  of  it.    If  we  think  it  isn't  worth  anjrthing,  we  let  it  go. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  do  not  figure  that  it  is  worth  $5  now  and  may  be 
worth  ten  in  a  few  years? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No  ;  we  take  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  worth  anything  you  take  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  if  it  is  worth  hauling. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  because  you  are  afraid  if  you  leave  it  there 
it  will  burn? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  almost  sure  it  will,  some  time  or  another. 
The  last  few  years  we  have  been  logging,  if  we  had  timber  adjoining 
timber  that  we  had  cut  we  would  go  and  set  fire  to  it  as  soon  as  the 
snow  was  gone,  and  the  fires  did  not  bother  us  much  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  bum  the  slashings  when  they  were 
green  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  and  the  Government  has  taught  us  how 
to  do  it.  We  have  been  buying  some  timber  of  the  Government. 
They  put  in  the  contract  that  we  have  got  to  bum  our  slashings 
everv  year.    It  costs  some  money. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  that  Government  timber  do  you 
cut  that  clean? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No;  we  leave  so  many  trees  to  the  acre  for 
seed.  They  have  men  in  there  to  look  after  it.  Where  they  tell  us 
to  leave  a  seed  tree  we  leave  it. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  That  is  in  pine? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  forester  selects  the  trees  you  are 
to  leave? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  Indian  reservations? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  do  that  they  figure,  I  suppose,  upon 
taking  care  of  it  from  fire. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  use  leaving  any  white  pine  unless 
you  keep  fire  out. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Menominee  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir;  that  is  in  the  eastern  part,  where  the 
Government  has  been  building  a  sawmill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  going  to  try  an  experiment  over  there. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  I  tried  to  stop  it,  but  finally  I  quit  by  having  them 
change  a  lot  of  things  in  it. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  If  they  have  the  right  kind  of  Indians  there^ 
all  right.    If  the  Indians  are  Indians,  there  will  be  fires. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  experiment  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, principally  to  instruct  the  white  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indians,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  don't  know.  We  tried  to  get  Indians  to 
log  for  us,  but  they  never  were  any  good. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  Indians  over  there. 
They  can  take  white  men  in. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  may  make  a  condition  that  the  Indian 
does  the  logging. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  provides  that  they  shall  give  the  Indians 
the  preference  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  but  they  are  not  required 
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to  employ  Indians,  and  if  the  Government  is  successful  the  Indians 
will  have  money  enough  without  working. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Are  the  Indians  to  get  the  net  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is,  all  Indian  forest;  and  Congress 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Indian  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  to  construct  this  sawmill  and  operate  it  out  of  any  fund 
belonging  to  those  Indians,  and  if  it  is  prontable  they  get  the  benefit 
of  it.    If  it  is  not,  they  get  the  experience,  and  so  do  our  fellows. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  ought  to  be  profitable. 

The  Chakman.  It  may  be  a  very  good  thing;  that  is,  it  may  teach 
all  of  us  something  in  reference  to  limibering. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  forests  were  practically  exhausted  to-day, 
with  your  wide  experience  and  knowleage,  what  would  you  suggest 
as  a  method  to  reproduction? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  land  it  is  and 
where  it  is  and  how  valuable  it  is.  The  portion  of  Germany  where 
I  came  from  has  not  much  timber.  It  was  all  timber  at  one  time — 
heavy  oak.    It  is  all  gone.    They  do  not  use  lumber,  hardly  ever. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  the  forests  of  the  country  to  be  prac- 
tically exhausted. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  commence  to  try  and  raise  some;  do 
just  what  the  Government  has  been  doing — try  and  raise  some — and 
where  there  was  any  timber  make  a  reservation  and  keep  it.  I  think 
if  they  had  started  ten  years  sooner  or  twenty  years  sooner  to  make 
the  forest  reserves  as  they  have  it  now  that  we  would  have  lots  of 
timber  yet,  provided  the  fires  were  kept  out. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  in  the  large  cities  fifty  years  ago.  The 
fire  department  was  mainly  volunteer  fire  department. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  New  York  and  Chicago  spend,  I  guess,  sev- 
eral million  dollars  a  year  for  fire  protection. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  just  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  forest? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  done  with  no  greater  expense  or  far  less 
expense  than  it  is  to  give  fire  protection  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  ought  not  to  cost  anything  like  it,  because 
there  is  not  so  much  danger.  If  you  have  timber  by  itself,  it  don't 
cost  so  much  to  protect  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  expect  a  man  to  furnish  all  his  own  fire 
protection.  I  suppose  that  this  building  that  we  are  in  is  equipped 
with  some  fire  protection,  but  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
owners  of  buildings  do  not  rely  upon  the  fire  protection  in  the  build- 
ing.   They  want  a  city  fire  department  besides. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  timber  that  is  burned  over  this  year,  would 
not  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  that  have  given  good  fire  protection 
everywhere? 

Mx.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  would.  The  young  timber  this  fire  has  not 
hurt  so  much — ^the  crowing  timber. 

The  Chair^n.  Sut  it  has  cut  off  timber  that  is  from  5  to  20  years 
old  that  was  growing. 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fire  does  not  often  start  in  timber  that  has  not 
been  cut  over  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Not  often,  excepting  lightning  once  in  a  while 
starts  a  fire.  Timber  was  burned  before  settlers  were  in  this  country. 
Every  once  in  a  while  we  find  a  growth  of  timber  that  took  fire  some- 
liow.    I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  it  was  done  by  lightning. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  would  be  rare,  because  lightning 
is  usually  accompanied  with  rain  and  that  helps  put  it  out. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  fire  starts  in  the  slashings  that  are  left  after  cut- 
ting, and  that  is  very  destructive  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes.  That  kills  the  rest  of  the  timber.  The 
bulk  of  the  timber  in  Wisconsin  is  hemlock,  and  hemlock  can  not 
stand  any  fire  at  all.     Pine  stands  a  great  deal  more  fire  than  hemlock. 

Mr.  Ryan^  They  would  go  through  these  forests  and  just  cut  the 
pine  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  a  fire  is  sure  to  follow  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fire  does  not  do  much  harm  in  this  large  pine, 
does  it? 
•   Mr,  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  except  it  kills  the  small  pine. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  hurt  the  big  pine  tree  any,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No.  We  had  a  lot  of  hemlock  killed  in  Wash- 
ington. I  went  through  that  timber  and  the  lower  part  of  the  timber 
did  not  show  any  fire  at  all.  I  said  it  was  all  right,  the  timber  would 
come  out  all  right.  They  said  it  would  not.  The  next  vear  the 
needles  did  not  come  out.  The  fire  went  through  the  top  ani  burned 
the  needles  off  and  killed  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  a  white  pine  tree  stand  after  it  has 
been  killed  without  injuring  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Probably  in  four  years  it  would  not  be  in- 
jured. When  the  sap  gets  out  it  commences  to  decay,  and  mostly 
decays  from  the  top. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  trees,  do  they  injure  quickly  ? 

Mr,  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  quicker.  With  our  pine  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  we  have  to  fell  the  timber  or  the  worms  will  destroy 
it.  We  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  burned  about  15  miles  this 
side  of  Duluth  and  it  was  valueless. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  pine? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  was  all  pine.  That  was  burned.  There 
were  a  great  many  leaves  and  needles  on  the  ground  and  the  fire  came 
and  burned  the  leaves.  We  didn't  think  it  would  die,  but  the  first 
year  about  a  quarter  of  it  died  and  the  next  some  more,  and  after  a 
while  we  lost  it  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  had  cut  that  right  away  would  it  have  been  all 
right? 

Mr,  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  could  not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  might  have  done  it,  but  lumber  wasn-t 
worth  anything.  We  shipped  lumber  from  Duluth  to  Chicago  and 
got  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  dollars. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  ago  was  that? 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  was  in  1894,  I  think.  The  fire  that 
burned  the  needles  was  a  terrible  fire.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have 
got  to  have  needles,  as  they  are  the  lunffs  of  the  tree. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more  about  it.  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  the  State  or  the 
Government  to  do  something.  The  individual  can  not  do  it  very 
well. 

The  Chairman.  The  individual  can  not  do  it  alone.  I  have  got 
a  nice  piece  of  pine  land  in  Florida.  I  don't  think  it  is  good  for  any- 
thing else  except  raising  pine.  Pine  grows  on  it  in  great  shape,  but 
it  is  just  a  waste  of  time,  for  every  few  years  some  fellow  sets  fire  to 
it  and  burns  it  all  over. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  You  asked  me  a  question  about  taxes,  how 
much  it  would  be  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  got  it  a  little  high. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  so.  I  think  we  have  paid  as  high  as 
$160  to  $200  on  forties. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  an  exceptional  case  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Compounded  by  the  time  a  tree  got  to  be  good 
size  it  would  be  more  than  the  land  would  be  worth. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes.  I  think  we  have  paid  as  high  as  $200 
a  forty  where  everybody  knew  we  had  good  timber  and  the  fellows 
that  make  the  assassment  want  that  timber  cut  down.  They  want  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  logs. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  one  of  the  difficulties  you  have  about  that 
is  that  when  a  few  settlers  get  into  a  community  t&ey  want  the  timber 
off;  they  want  more  people  in  there? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  way  to  get  it  off  is  to  tax  it  off? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  find  in  Congress  that  as  a  general  thing  the 
members  from  the  newer  portions  of  the  country  where  they  have  lots 
of  unsettled  land,  whether  it  be  prairie  or  timber,  want  to  get  more 
people  in  there.  The  storekeepers  want  more  people  to  trade  with 
them,  and  everybody  wants  more  people  in  there  and  they  don't  care 
much  what  happens  to  the  natural  resources.     They  want  it  all.     ^ 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes.  I  know  we  had  two  or  three  pieces  of 
pine  over  in  the  Chippewa  country  which  I  wanted  to  save  for  my 
boys  to  show  what  pine  timber  was,  but  we  had  to  cut  it.  Fire  got 
in  the  edges  and  we  couldn't  keep  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  son  Rudolph  was  kind  enough  to  show  us 
some  very  nice  looking  pine  the  other  day  up  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Norris  and  I  measured  one  that  was  nearly  12  feet 
in  circumference  about  18  inches  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  was  a  good  tree. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  pretty  good  lumber. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  4  or  5  leet  through;  we  used  to  find 
lots  of  them  on  the  Chippewa. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  was  the  largest  white  pine  you  ever 
saw? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  from  4  to  5  feet;  6  feet  on  the 
stump. 
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The  Chairman.  Timber  grows  very  large  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Mostly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  it  is  warmer  there,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  There  is  more  moisture.  In  Washington  we 
have  timber  land  there  which  grows  fifty  million  to  the  section.  Here 
if  we  had  twelve  or  sixteen  million  it  was  very  good.  I  know  one  that 
we  cut  sixteen  million  off  from. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  was  that — Chippewa? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.-  Yes,  sir.  We  had  better  timber  in  that  coun- 
try. Ten  thousand  to  the  acre  is  pretty  ^ood  in  this  country.  We 
have  got  to  count  all  the  swamps  in  to  make  an  average,  where  noth- 
ing grows. 

STATEHENT  OF  OEN.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  ANDREWS,  FORESTRY 
COMHISSIONER  OF  MINNESOTA. 

(Examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  official  position  to  the  stenog- 
rapher? 

General  Andrews.  Forestry  commissioner  of  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

General  Andrews.  This  is  the  fourteenth  year. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  office 
before  that? 

General  Andrews.  No;  the  title  was,  up  to  four  years  ago,  chief 
fire  warden,  but  the  duties  are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  interested  in  forestry 
matters? 

General  Andrews.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire 
that  contained  pine  forest.  I,  however,  became  interested  in  forestry 
when  I  was  minister  to  Stockholm  in  1869.  In  1872  I  made  a  report 
on  the  forests  of  Sweden,  which  is  published  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  pamphlet  form  and  also  in  the  diplomatic  papers,  so  I  have 
been  interested  in  forestry  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  paper  cover  the  forestry  methods  of 
control  in  Sweden? 

General  Andrews.  It  did.  A  new  edition  of  it  was  published 
about  eight  years  ago  by  Confess,  by  the  Senate,  20,000  copies.  It 
was  revised  and  the  revised  edition  was  published. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

[Senate  Document  No.  452,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.] 

Report  on  Forestry  in  Sweden. 

introduction. 

My  report  on  forestry  in  Sweden  was  originally  published  in  the  volume  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  for  1872,  and  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Fish,  also  caused  a  separate  edition  of  it  in  pamphlet  form  to  be 
printed  and  distributed.  The  Senate  having  authorized  a  new  edition  to  be 
revised  by  myself  (without  charge),  I  Immediately  consulted  Count  Wacht- 
melster,  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau  at  Stockholm,  as  to  any  new  matter  that 
could  properly  be  introduced.  He  replied  that  on  account  of  changes  that  bad 
occurred  since  my  report  was  made  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  engage 
Mr.  K.  G.  G.  Norrling  (extra  jUgmftstare)  to  prepare  a  short  complete  sketdi 
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of  the  present  situation  of  Swedish  forestry,  which  I  gladly  did.  Mr.  Norrllng' 
is  an  educated  and  trained  forester,  eligible  for  appointment  as  chief  of  range, 
and  has  furnished  a  very  able  sketch  in  Swedish,  a  translation  of  which  forma 
the  fourth  to  the  tenth  of  the  following  subdivisions,  inclusive.  The  transla- 
tion is  not  as  concise  as  the  original,  but  is  the  best  that  circumstances  have 
permitted. 


1.  Mb.  Andbews  to  Mb.  Fish. 

No.  106.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Stockholm,  August  5,  1872,     (Received  September  25.) 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  a  report  which  I  have  prepared  on 
the  forests  and  forest  culture  of  Sweden.  It  comprises  a  practical  description 
of  the  manner  of  growing  and  the  econmical  management  and  use  of  forests,  as 
well  as  a  translation  of  some  of  the  principal  laws  on  the  administration,  care, 
and  preservation  of  public  forests  and  for  the  support  of  instruction  in  forestry. 

I  also  transmit  four  different  treatises,  in  Swedish,  on  forest  culture,  cited 
in  the  report;  also  a  report  of  a  commission  in  regard  to  further  legislation 
concerning  the  forests. 

The  commission  first  mentioned  recommended  legislation  in  Sweden  similar 
to  what  obtains  In  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  prohibiting  owners  of 
private  forests  from  cutting  for  commercial  purposes  trees  under  a  certain 
size.  The  fact  that  some  kinds  of  trees  require  several  generations  for  their 
full  development  and  that  the  climate  and  supply  of  water  In  a  country  are 
much  influenced  by  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  forests  affords  strong 
grounds  for  such  a  law. 

Trusting  that  this  document  may  be  of  some  help  In  shaping  the  much-needed 
legislation  in  the  United  States  for  promoting  regrowth  and  the  preservation 
of  forests,  I  remain,  etc., 

C.  0.  Andbews. 

2.  Natube  and  Extent  of  the  Fobests  of  Sweden. 

The  great  mass  of  the  forests  of  Sweden  Is  found  In  the  north  central  part  of 
the  country,  and  consists  principally  of  the  so-called  Scotch  pine  and  the  white 
or  Norway  spruce,  both  of  which  grow  to  great  size  and  are  highly  esteemed 
for  their  timber.  The  common  European  oak  has  its  natural  northern  boundary 
along  the  river  Dal,  but  is  cultivated  up  to  Sundsvall,  In  latitude  62''  20'.  It  is 
a  splendid  tree,  a  favorite  ornament  to  parks,  and  produces  timber  superior  to 
American  white  oak.  The  beech  abounds  in  the  south  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
is  cultivated  even  north  of  Upsala.  However,  the  species  most  numerous,  next 
to  fir,  is  the  white  birch,  which  has  a  beautiful  drooping  foliage  and  Is  useful 
for  timber.  It  Is  found  in  all  the  forests  and  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  ave- 
nues at  country  seats.  It  furnishes  the  principal  fuel.  The  lime,  or  linden, 
makes  a  handsome  and  vigorous  tree,  and  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  it  form- 
ing splendid  avenues  a  couple  of  centuries  old.  The  gray  alder  is  very  common 
and  merits  particular  notice  on  account  of  its  large  size.  The  elm  (less  stately 
than  the  American),  the  soft  maple,  the  ash,  the  poplar,  the  hawthorn  (oxel), 
large  and  handsome,  are  also  common. 

On  the  whole,  Sweden  appears  to  be  a  natural  forest  country.  Nor  is  the 
climate  unfavorable  to  a  fair  variety  and  hardy  growth  of  trees.  Observations 
at  Stockholm,  from  1754  to  1863 — one  hundred  and  nine  years — show  that  the 
extreme  of  heat  during  that  time  was  96^.8,  and  the  extreme  of  cold  25** .6  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit.  At  Haparanda,  the  most  northerly  port,  also  in  Jemptland, 
the  mercury  frequently  freezes.  [For  some  remarks  on  the  fruit  trees  of 
Sweden,  see  report  on  the  agriculture  of  Sweden,  Commercial  Relations  United 
States,  1870,  p.  385.] 

In  1850  the  then  chief  director  of  the  Forest  Institute  estimated  the  area  of 
land  in  Sweden  which  bears,  or  Is  suitable  for  bearing,  forests  at  30,000,000 
acres;  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  If  forest  growing  was  properly  at- 
tended to  the  country  would  not  only  have  enough  product  therefrom  for  its 
own  use,  but  a  quantity  for  export,  which,  at  the  then  Increased  price  of  lumber 
In  southern  countries,  would  be  more  profitable  than  the  export  of  Iron.  He 
maintained,  however,  that  forest  economy  up  to  that  time  had  been  managed 
with  the  greatest  want  of  care. 
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*  Mr.  Forsell,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  published  in  1844,  shows  that  a  lack 
of  timber  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  many  parts  of  Sweden,  and  states  that 
Stora  Kopparberg  and  Gefleborg  were  the  only  counties  so  rich  in  forests  as 
to  be  sure  of  their  preservation  for  a  long  term  of  years  without  an  improTed 
system  of  forest  economy.  And  he  adds  that  if  such  a  system  shall  not  be 
established,  the  whole  country  will  soon  suffer  for  the  want  of  forests. 

As  proof,  however,  of  the  efforts  in  this  regard  which  were  being  adopted  by 
the  Forest  Institute,  as  well  as  the  iron  office,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on 
Wisings  Island  700  acres  were  planted  with  oaks,  the  sand  plains  of  Christian- 
stad  and  Holland  counties  were  planted  with  trees,  and  improvements  were 
made  in  the  royal  paries. 

At  present  one  sees  along  the  principal  routes  of  travel  a  generous  supply 
of  forest,  though  the  trees  are  mostly  young;  and  the  surface  of  the  country, 
being  agreeably  undulating  and  abundantly  supplied  with  clear  streams  and 
laljes,  tends  to  produce  a  favorable  Impression.  The  growth  of  young  forest 
on  patches  too  rocky  for  tilling,  or  even  grazing,  and  the  scattered  seed  trees 
left  standing  in  places  where  wood  or  timber  has  been  cut  off  in  the  larger 
forests,  remind  the  traveler  of  the  attention  to  forest  culture  which  is  becoming 
general. 

3.  Historical  Sketch  of  Fobest  Administbation. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  Sweden  among  them,  appear  to  have 
borrowed  the  principal  part  of  their  forest  science  from  Germany,  which  has 
long  occupied  the  foremost  position  in  respect  to  forest  administration  and 
forest  literature. 

Forest  regulations  were  issued  by  the  Swedish  Government  as  early  as  1647 ; 
and  even  before  that  private  owners  were  required  by  law  to  plant  and  protect 
from  cattle  two  timber  trees  for  every  one  cut — a  crude  practice,  which  to  the 
educated  forester  is  ridiculous,  because  to  obtain  good  timber  trees  the  forest 
when  young  must  be  crowded.  The  owners  of  privileged  estates  were  exempted 
from  this  last  requirement  by  the  diet  of  1734,  but  It  continued  to  apply  to 
tax-paying  estates  and  to  crown  lands  leased  to  private  persons  till  1789, 
Regulations  for  the  forest  were  again  issued  in  1793,  but  tbey  were  soon  found 
Unsatisfactory,  and  in  1798  a  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  six 
persons,  to  devise  new  regulations,  which,  after  Ave  years'  labor,  reported  an 
amendment  of  fifteen  sections  of  the  forest  regulations,  and  their  project  was 
finally  confirmed  and  issued  in  the  form  of  forest  regulations,  August  1,  1805. 
The  siinie  day  a  royal  circular  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  county  or  provin- 
cial governments,  ordering  a  project  to  be  presented  for  a  law  on  the  duty  of 
replanting  forests.  Shortly  afterwards  Prof.  F.  W.  Radloff  was  commissioned 
to  visit  Germany  to  study  Its  forest  system,  and  his  report  was  submitted,  In 
1809,  to  the  before-mentioned  commission.  The  subject  was,  in  1810,  remitted 
by  the  diet  to  the  administration  of  marine  affairs  and  the  bureau  of  public  or 
crown  lands  and  of  mines,  which,  after  the  provincial  governors  had  expressed 
their  opinion  thereon,  recommended  (1819)  that  each  county  or  provincial  gov- 
ernment should  work  out  a  plan  adapted  to  its  own  locality,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee for  the  whole  kingdom  might  then  be  appoined  to  prepare  a  final  project 
for  a  law  on  this  subject.  The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  cabinet  in  1820,  but 
was  postponed  till  1823,  in  order  to  be  united  with  a  law  for  the  sale  of  crown 
timber;  and  the  result  was  that  regulations  for  the  crown  forests  were  issued 
by  the  Government  in  1824.  Early  in  1828  a  committee  of  three  persons  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  report  a  project  for  the  economy  of  public  and 
private  forests  and  amendments  to  the  laws  in  regard  to  hunting.  The  com- 
mittee reporteii  the  same  year  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  forest  institute, 
to  be  located  in  the  deer  park,  close  to  Sockholm,  of  suitable  Instruction  in 
hunting,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  or  administration  for  the 
management  of  forest  affairs.  The  Government  established  the  Institute  and 
confirmed  the  plan  for  Its  operation.  The  committee,  on  further  consideration, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  administrative  duties  could  be  performed  by  the  chief 
director  of  the  institute,  the  Government  postponed  establishing  the  central 
bureau  of  administration,  but  charged  the  committee  to  prepare  a  new  plan  of 
instruction  in  regard  to  hunting  and  the  management  of  forests.  Rei^ort  having 
been  made  as  to  the  principles  which  should  obtain  therein,  the  committee  was 
again,  in  1(S30,  ordered  to  report  regulations  in  conformity  with  such  principles 
for  Instruction  In  the  forest  and  hunting  establishment.  Their  projects  were 
presented  in  1837,  and  the  Government  issued  an  order  embodying  the  same 
March  16,  1838. 
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Influenced  by  the  action  of  the  sixth  Swedish  national  agricultural  fair  of 
1853,  no  less  than  by  that  of  the  diet  in  1853  and  1854,  the  Government  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  a  project  as  to  what  means,  either  through  the  legislative 
or  executive  branches  of  the  Government,  could  further  be  adopted  to  obviate 
in  the  future  the  then  complained  of  lack  of  forests  and  the  injurious  climatic 
effects  arising  from  their  destruction.  Their  report  was  handed  in  June  28, 
1856,  embracing  a  plan  for  the  management  of  forests,  and  action  thereon  was 
taken  in  1859,  when  the  bureau  of  forest  administration  was  created. 

4.  Area  of  State  Fobests. 

The  whole  area  of  Sweden,  water  not  included,  contains  102,797,720  acres, 
of  which  72,711,285  acres  are  imcultivated  land  (barren  mountainous  regions 
not  included),  and  of  this  area,  47,500,000  acres,  or  46  per  cent,  consists  of 
forests.  Among  countries  exporting  wooden  manufactures  Sweden  takes  first 
place,  both  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  export  and  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  timber.  The  forests  belong  either  to  the  State,  to  certain  communities 
and  public  institutions,  or  to  private  individuals. 

To  the  State  belong: 

Acres. 

Crown  parks 9, 354, 404.  20 

Quicksand  plantations 3,  333. 13 

Undivided  crown  lands,  etc 2,390,562.52 

King's   domains 483, 177. 05 

Forests  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

oflicers 902, 486. 23 

Mine  forests,  etc 701, 036.  52 

Total 13,  894, 999. 65 

Other  public  forests  are: 

Forests  assigned  to  public  institutions 129,666.77 

Common  woods  belonging  to  certain  comniunities 1,476,624.30 

City  forests 1(M, 778^83 

Forests  of  crown  lands  and  plantations 2,  821, 172.  70 


Total - 4,  532,  243.  60 

All  these  forests,  containing  in  all  18,427,243.25  acres,  are  called  public 
forests  and  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  separate  department  for 
the  management  of  the  forests.  The  greater  part,  or  12,500,000  acres,  are 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  this  department. 

The  public  forests  contain  about  25  per  cent  of  all  uncultivated  land  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  forests  of  Sweden  is,  therefore,  under  private  owner- 
ship. The  two  northern  provinces,  Lapland  and  Westerbotten,  extending  be- 
tween 64°  69'  north  latitude,  having  the  largest  percentage  of  public  forests, 
viz,  12,750,000  acres.  But  in  all  other  provinces  private^  forests  predominate. 
There  is  a  great  desire  to  increase  the  public  forests,  as  experience  has  clearly 
shown  that  owners  of  private  forests  always  endeavor  to  get  as  early  profit 
as  possible  by  cutting  the  timber  that  Is  most  easily  sold,  without  thinking 
of  the  future  need  and  common  welfare.  The  Swedish  Riksdag  has  looked 
into  this  matter  thoroughly,  and  large  sums  are  yearly  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  land  in  order  to  establish  new  crown  parks. 

5.  Forest  Administration. 

The  value  of  the  forests  and  their  great  influence,  both  upon  the  climate 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  now  understood  by  all  intelligent  people  in 
Sweden.  The  Idea  also  prevails  that  the  forests  are  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. If  not  the  same  special  care  is  applied  to  them  as  to  the  cultivated  soil. 
They  have  therefore  been  placed  under  systematic  management.  The  forests 
are  under  the  care  of  various  otflcials — chiefs  of  range,  managers,  and  forest- 
ers— and  the  State  Is  doing  all  In  Its  power  to  protect  the  forests  by  proper 
legislation.  Large  sums  have  been  granted  for  their  management,  and  nothing 
has  been  neglected  in  order  to  bring  the  forest  economy  into  a  true  relation 
with  other  branches  of  agriculture. 
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From  the  above  It  may  be  seen  that  forest  economy  Is  of  great  importance^  as 
mistakes  In  regard  to  the  management  will  affect  a  long  period,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  It  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  remedy  them.  The  State  has,  there- 
fore, either  at  the  universities  or  at  special  institutions,  provided  for  a  theo- 
retical education  of  forest  officials.  They  receive  the  necessary  practical  in- 
struction in  the  forest. 

A  competent  forest  manager  ought  to  be  a  naturalist,  a  forest  economist,  and 
a  man  of  business,  all  in  one ;  he  ought  to  be  especially  versed  in  natural  his- 
tory, forest  legislation,  building  of  roads  and  waterworks,  and  also  in  political 
economy.  He  must  Imow  the  peculiarities  and  the  developments  of  all  different 
trees,  mosses,  and  forest  vegetation;  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  quality  of 
the  soil  in  each  part  of  his  district;  he  must  make  observations  in  regard  to 
nature's  influence,  if  favorable  or  harmful,  upon  the  growth  of  the  forest;  he 
must  observe  the  winds,  the  precipitations,  the  drought  and  the  frost,  and  the 
animal  life,  from  the  grazing  beasts  to  the  smallest  insects.  He  must  know  the 
effects  of  all  these  different  influences,  so  that  means  may  be  taken  to  protect 
the  forests. 

The  proper  method  of  managing  forests  has  been  investigated  from  time  to 
time  by  special  committees,  from  the  forest  committee  of  1749  to  the  Norrland 
forest  committee  of  1868.  The  expected  results  have  not  yet  been  accomplished, 
and  the  question  of  the  State's  relation  to  private  forest  economy  is  yet  an 
object  for  lively  discussion. 

In  1896  a  committee  was  appointed  to  submit  propositions  for  a  better  man- 
agement of  private  forests,  and  the  work  of  this  committee  was  flnished  in 
1899,  although  the  results  of  its  investigations  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon 
by  the  State  authorities.  It  seems  as  if  the  idea  now  generally  prevails  that 
the  preservation  of  the  forests  is  necessary  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  forests  must  be  better  managed  and  cultivated ;  It  is  not  sufficient  to  lessen 
the  cutting  of  timber. 

The  later  history  of  Swedish  forest  economy  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  name  of  Israel  Adolf  af  Str6m.  Having  traveled  extensively  in  Denmark 
and  Germany  In  order  to  study  the  higher  developed  forestry  of  these  countries, 
he  made  his  experiences  known  through  books  and  pamphlets,  and  he  also 
useH  his  personal  influence  to  effect  a  better  system  of  forest  economy.  He 
paved,  indeed,  the  way  for  the  later  development  of  forestry  in  Sweden.  The 
first  result  of  his  work  was  the  establishment  in  1828  of  the  State  Forestry 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  and  the  organization  of  the  forestry  corps  (skogsstaten) 
in  1836.  Strom  had  as  early  as  1823  established  a  private  forestry  school  at 
his  own  expense.     He  died  on  the  24th  of  October,  1856. 

The  development  from  that  time  has  not  depended  upon  Individual  struggle, 
but  upon  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  forestry  corps  and  the  central  forestry 
bureau  (skogsstyrelsen).  The  latter  was  in  existence  between  1859  and  1882, 
and  during  these  years  Mr.  C.  A.  T.  Bj(>rkman  (of  late  years  governor  of  the 
province  of  Gefleborg)  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  all  matters  pertaining 
to  forest  economy  In  Sweden.  Reorganized  In  1883  as  the  domain  bureau 
("doman  styrelsen,"  literally  domain  administration),  it  has  distinguished 
itself  by  adopting  the  newest  Ideas,  not  only  In  regard  to  educational  work 
and  flrmer  organization  of  the  forestry  corps,  but  also  In  regard  to  rational 
forest  management,  In  which  the  system  of  tract  cutting  had  formerly  been 
treated  with  partiality.  The  perfection  of  the  thinning  system  and  propa- 
gation through  methods  of  heredity  and  selection  are,  no  doubt,  the  most 
powerful  factors  In  bringing  about  a  sounder  and  more  lasting  condition  of  the 
national  forest  economy  of  Sweden.  But  in  order  to  reach  such  a  development 
experiments  are  necessary,  and  these  experiments  must  be  made  according 
to  certain  plans  and  continued  until  crowned  with  success.  The  results  gained 
by  these  experiments  are  rather  too  expensive  to  be  used  In  the  practical 
economy  of  the  forests,  and -It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  an  experimental 
forestry  station  will  be  established  in  Sweden  similar  to  institutions  of  this 
kind  In  the  larger  countries  of  Europe. 

The  domain  bureau  superintends  not  only  the  public  forests,  but  also  the  State 
agricultural  lands.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  royal  agricultural  depart- 
ment. The  forestry  corps  (skogsstaten)  is  under  the  domain  bureau,  and  re- 
ceived its  present  organization  In  1890. 

The  forests  of  Sweden  are  divided  into  nine  districts  (It  Is  Intended  to  later 
increase  them  to  ten),  and  each  of  these  districts  is  under  the  managemnt  of 
an  inspector  (ofverjagmftstare),  whose  principal  duty  Is  to  exercise  control 
over  his  subordinate  officers.    Ho  ranks  with  majors  of  the  army  and  receives  a 
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salary  of  $1,400  a  year  besides  traveling  expenses.  The  districts  are  subdivided 
into  "  revir  "  or  ranges,  numbering  eighty-eight  in  the  whole  country  according 
to  a  granted  increase  in  1900.  Each  range  (revir)  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
chief  of  range  (jagmilstare — hunting  master),  whose  duty  is  to  take  care  of  the 
public  forests  in  his  range  and  also  (in  certain  parts  of  Sweden)  to  see  that  the 
laws  in  regard  to  private  forests  are  observed.  He  ranks  with  captains  of  the 
army  and  receives  a  yearly  salary  of  $1,200.  He  is  aided  in  his  duties  by  an 
assistant  (extra  JJlgm&stare)  and  gamekeepers  (kronoJRre).  The  latter  super- 
Intend  certain  tracts  (bevakningstrakt)  of  the  range. 

Lapland  and  Westerbotten  contain  83  ranges,  each  averaging- 312,500  acres 
of  public  forests  and  410,000  acres  of  private  forests.  The  latter  are  also 
under  the  control  of  the  forestry  corps.  In  central  Sweden  (the  remaining  part 
of  Nordland  and  Dalarne)  each  of  the  17  ranges  averages  150,000  acres  of 
State  forests,  while  of  the  private  forests  oply  145,000  acres  (located  in  Sama 
and  Idre  revir)  are  under  the  control  of  the  forestry  corps.  In  southern 
Sweden  (Gotland  and  Svealand  except  Dalarne)  are  38  ranges,  each  averaging 
47,500  acres  of  State  forests  and  6,250  acres  of  communal  woods  (hRrads 
allmUnningar).  In  one  range  (the  island  of  Gotland)  the  private  forests  con- 
taining 538,000  acres  are  to  a  certain  extent  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
forestry  corps.  In  the  whole  country  the  State  forests  average  166,250  acres 
in  each  range. 

The  duties  of  the  forest  officials  are  fixed  by  the  royal  instruction  to  the  for- 
estry corps  of  the  29th  of  November,  1889. 

In  exercising  supervision  over  the  range  the  proper  officers  must  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  royal  regulations  of  the  26th  of  January,  1894,  in  regard  to 
the  economy  of  the  public  forests.  As  public  forests  are  also  considered  the 
so-called  communal  woods  (harads  allmilnningar  in  southern  Sweden,  they 
are  managed  after  the  same  methods  as  the  State  forests. 

The  most  important  law  in  regard  to  private  forests  is  that  of  the  29th  of 
June,  li366,  about  the  right  to  dispose  of  th^  timber  on  certain  lands  for  which 
ground  rent  is  paid  to  the  State  (skattehemman)  and  which  were  originally 
new  settlements  (§4  and  §  5  of  this  law  are  changed  by  the  royal  notifications 
of  September  18, 1874,  and  of  April  20, 1883).  This  law  was  originally  intended 
only  for  such  rental  lands  In  upper  Nordland  which  were  separated  from  the 
Crown  after  June  29,  1866,  or  for  such  older  settlements  where  the  prescribed 
duties  in  regard  to  building  and  cultivation  had  not  been  fulfilled.  But  through 
§  8  of  the  royal  regulation  of  May  30,  1873,  in  regard  to  the  dividing  of  the 
grounds  In  the  Lapland  districts  of  Westerbotten  and  Norrbotteu,  this  Taw  was 
extended  to  all  private  forests  in  Lapland,  the  largest  and  most  northern 
province  of  Sweden.  Although  this  province  contains  many  barren  mountains, 
It  comprises  not  less  than  19  ranges.  Through  section  4  of  the  royal  letter  of 
June  27,  1879,  In  regard  to  the  grounds  for  surveying  and  dividing  Sama 
parish  by  the  Idre  Chapell  law,  this  ordinance  of  1866  was  extended  to  these 
parishes  containing  the  most  southern  mountains  and  constituting  each  one 
range.  This  law  Is  intended  to  limit  the  yearly  output  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  timber  which  the  chief  of  range  marks  out  for  sale.  It  is  therefore  called 
"compulsory  marking"  (utsynlngstv&ng). 

No  forest  laws  are  In  force  for  the  mountainous  regions  between  I^pland 
and  Sama  parish.  In  Westerbotten,  the  next  largest  and  the  most  northern 
of  the  coast  provinces,  containing  14  ranges,  the  private  forests  are  subject  to 
the  royal  ordinance  of  March  19,  1888,  in  regard  to  measures  for  preventing 
excessive  cutting  of  younggr  trees  In  the  districts  of  Vesterbotten  and  Norr- 
botteu. This  ordinance  limits  the  amount  of  timber  to  be  offered  for  sale  to 
trees  of  a  certain  minimum  siase,  and  Is,  therefore,  called  "  the  dimension  law." 
Only  If  smaller  trees  must  be  cut  for  the  best  interests  of  the  forest  the  chief 
of  range  shall  first  mark  these  trees  for  sawing  and  shipping  purposes.  In  the 
island  of  Gotland,  constituting  one  range,  all  private  forests  are  subjected  to 
the  law  of  March  30,  1894,  about  measures  for  preventing  forest  destruction 
in  Gotland. 

The  aim  of  this  law  is  not  only  to  act  as  a  dimension  law,  preventing  the 
shipping  of  smaller  trees,  but  also  to  cause  voluntary  forest  cultivation  made 
necessary  by  the  lack  of  natural  reproduction.  After  an  investigation  has  been 
made  by  the  chief  of  range  the  governor  of  the  Island  Is  authorized  to  prohibit 
any  timber  to  be  cut  for  shipping  purposes  until  new  growth  has  been  pro- 
duced. In  three  southern  ranges  of  Sweden  similar  regulations  are  prevailing 
in  regard  to  19  private  quicksand  plantations  where  cultures  and  markings 
shall  be  made  by  the  chief  of  range. 
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The  private  forests  above-mentioned  subjected  to  different  laws  constitute 
about  one- fourth  of  all  private  forests.  How  large  a  percentage  of  the  remain- 
ing three-fourths  that  are  managed  more  or  less  according  to  the  principles 
of  forest  economy  can  not  be  stated,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  at  least  a  part  of  them 
are  cared  for  by  persons  educated  in  forestry.  Many  of  the  private  forests  of 
Xordlaud  have  been  acquired  from  their  original  owners  by  sawmill  companfieSy 
and  this  has  greatly  hastened  the  utilization  of  the  forests. 

As  a  part  of  the  official  statistics  of  Sweden  the  domain  bureau  publislies 
a  report  every  year  of  the  forest  conditions  of  the  country  during  the  preced- 
ing year.  This  rejwrt  is  based  upon  the  annual  reports  which  the  inspectors 
and  the  chiefs  of  range  are  obliged  to  send  to  said  bureau  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  respective  districts  and  ranges.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  domain  bureau  of  1898  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  Crown  parks  and  simi- 
lar state  forests  was  $1.60  per  acre. 

The  statistics  of  the  same  year  show : 

The  Income  to  the  State  from  forestry $2,104,412 

Cost  of  management  (for  the  forest  economy) $275,879 

Cost  of  administration  (for  the  forestry  corps) 135,146 

The  forestry  institutions 12,634 

423,659 

Net   earnings 1, 680, 753 

In  the  administration  expenses  is  not  included  any  part  of  the  cost  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  domain  bureau,  agricultural  department,  or  the  provincial 
governments,  although  they  are  all  taking  part,  more  or  less,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  forestry.  In  regard  to  private  forests  of  Sweden,  any  certain  values  can 
not  be  given. 

6.  Different  Systems  of  Forest  Culture. 

Thinning  was  originally  the  only  method  of  cutting  timber,  and  the  cutting 
was  done  wherever  it  was  convenient  to  do  so  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  condition  of  the  trees  left  standing  or  the  requirements  for  reforestation. 
The  result  was  that  the  forests  degenerated  and  became  sparse.  The  cause  was 
ascribed  to  the  method  of  thinning,  and  instead  of  Improving  this  method  it 
was  almost  entirely  ai)olished  and  tract  cutting  introduced.  Many  a  forester 
would  not  afterwards  accept  any  other  method  than  the  latter,  which  enabled 
him  to  estimate  the  future  producing  capacity  with  very  great  accuracy  to 
provide  for  forest  reproduction,  and  also  to  see  without  difficulty  the  results  of 
his  work ;  but  tract  cutting  violates  nature,  and  as  certain  circumstances  make 
the  application  of  the  method  harmful  to  the  forest*s  duration,  the  old  method 
of  thinning,  although  now  greatly  improved,  has  again  been  adopted.  Often 
thinning  has  been  adopted  because  of  the  rocky  and  poor  quality  of  the  soil. 
Such  is  the  case  with  quicksand  plantations  on  the  seacoasts,  where  a  method  of 
thinning  must  be  used,  as  it  is  important  that  the  complete  growth  of  the  trees 
prevent  the  sand  from  becoming  loose  and  drifting. 

If  a  forester  were  accompanied  on  his  inspection  tour  in  the  desolate  forests 
of  Norrland  it  would  be  seen  that  he  also  must  employ  a  method  of  thinning?, 
as  only  the  large  trees  suitable  for  lumber  can  endure  the  long  transi>ortation 
and  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  sell.  Thinning  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  and  forests,  where  this  method  is  j>racticed,  are  called  timber- 
thinning  forests  (timnierbladningsskogar). 

Tract-cutting  forests  are  dlvidwi  into  districts  and  smaller  divisions  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  tnM»s  and  the  soil  and  a  specified  number  of  cntthigs 
made,  each  of  which  is  cut  and  rei)lante<l  at  the  same  time,  so  that  in  the 
future  they  may  [produce  trees  of  the  same  age.  In  the  beginning  the  new 
growth  is  very  dense,  so  that  thousands  of  plants  are  found  on  each  acre,  but 
soon  many  become  crowded  and  die  out.  This  clearing  process  continues  with 
increasing  force,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  reached  such  size  that  they 
can  be  utilized  for  poles  and  sold,  this  natural-clearing  process  is  aided  by 
removing  all  damaged,  ugly,  and  crowded  trees,  and  this  is  repeated  at  certain 
intervals,  usually  every  tenth  or  twentieth  year.  Assistance  clearing,  the  for- 
ester calls  this  operation,  and  he  seeks  thereby  to  hasten  the  development  of 
the  remaining  tri^s.  When  reproduction  is  the  result  of  seeding,  and  the  for- 
est is  allowed  to  continue  its  growth  until  mature,  about  one  lumdred  years  or 
more,  as  is  the  rase  with  the  coniferous  and  some  deciduous  forests,  they  are 
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called  "high  forests"  (hogskogar),  whether  the  cutting  is  done  by  tract  cut- 
ting or  thinning. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  thinning  system  has  again  come  into  favor. 
It  was  at  length  seen  that  tract  cutting  was  not  conducive  to  protect  the  soirs 
power  of  reproduction,  which  is  liable  to  deteriorate  after  the  cutting  has 
been  completed,  and  it  also  brought  with  it  considerable  culture  exi)ense8. 
During  the  latter  years  it  has  also  been  observed  that  transplanted  forests  and 
also  those  raised  by  seeding  are  inferior  to  those  reproduced  by  natural  propa- 
gation. Seeds  have  been  taken  from  parent  trees,  good  or  bad,  without  dis- 
crimination. Most  of  the  seeds  are  grown  in  nurseries,  and  they  often  give  the 
plants  bad  peculiarities  which  they  have  inherited.  After  the  poorest  have 
been  thrown  aside  the  others  have  been  treated  as  normal  plants  and  set  out, 
as  if  they  would  all  reach  the  same  state  of  perfection.  The  natural  selec- 
tion has  therefore  been  counteracted,  and  the  result  must  be  degeneracy, 
When  thinning  is  now  in  progress,  special  attention  is  paid  to  a  continual 
progressive  selection.  This  is  commenced  in  the  young  forests  and  is  repeated 
after  suitable  intervals,  the  length  of  which  depends  upon  different  conditions 
and  is  greater  in  the  northern  parts.  It  Is  also  used  in  middle-aged  and  older 
forests,  reproduced  by  natural  propagation,  in  groups,  without  the  soil  becoming 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  the  winds. 

As  thinning  therefore  protects  the  nourishment  of  the  soil  better  than 
tract  cutting  and  at  the  same  time  provides  for  reproduction  without  direct  ex- 
pense, it  also  produces  a  forest  hardier  against  external  dangers.  Far  from 
trying  to  produce  tracts  of  trees  of  a  uniform  age,  which  are  the  tract  cutter's 
pride  and  joy,  the  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  reproduce  forests  of  the  greatest 
possible  difference  in  age.  The  forests  are  raised  by  propagation  in  groups, 
causing  these  groups  of  young  trees,  by  cutting  the  larger  trees  on  the  borders, 
to  extend  until  they  at  length  Join  each  other.  Each  group  will,  consequently, 
have  the  largest  and  highest  trees  in  the  center,  and  the  trees  will  decrease  in 
age  and  size  toward  the  sidea  This  amphitheater  order  brings  with  it  light, 
not  only  from  above,  as  is  the  case  In  tract-cut  forests,  but  also  from  the  sides, 
by  which  a  more  rapid  growth  is  secured.  The  power  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
snowfalls  and  storms  is  thereby  increased,  and  the  danger  of  attacks  from 
Insects  lessened.  Thinning  also  allows  each  Individual  tree  to  exercise  its  right 
The  many  slender  trees  which  under  the  system  of  tract  cutting  are  felled 
develop  under  thinning  into  trees  that  will  furnish  the  finest  timber.  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  exposure  to  more  light,  by  which  they  acquire  a  more  rapid 
growth. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  the  thinning  system.  From  the  above- 
described  method  of  thinning,  tract  thinning  differs,  especially  in  that  respect, 
that  in  reproducing  less  attention  is  paid  to  a  circular  widening  of  the  old  oi)en- 
ings  than  to  continually  making  new  ones.  Another  modification  of  thinning 
produces  propagation  first  by  a  general  thinning,  and  later  on  by  a  thinning, 
increased  during  a  long  time,  of  the  so-called  reproduction  tract.  The  different 
methods  of  thinning  are  employed  exclusively  In  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  •Sweden,  called  Norrland  and  Dalarne,  where  two-thirds  of  all  the  forests  in 
the  country  are  located.  Of  the  State  forests,  90  per  cent  are  thinned,  and  of 
the  private  forests,  60  per  cent.  In  the  remaining  forests  of  the  country  tract 
cutting  prevails. 

7.  Forest  Reproduction. 

Propagation  as  applied  to  forest  means  the  continuance  or  multiplication 
of  trees,  either  by  nature  or  by  human  means,  by  which  a  new  generation  of 
trees  is  produced  to  succeed  a  forest  wholly  or  in  part  destroyed.  When  trees 
are  cut  simply  for  lumber  or  other  purely  forest  crops,  care  should  be  taken  that 
a  new  crop  may  cover  the  part  deforested.  This  should  not  be  left  to  chance, 
but  the  greatest  dls<!^rlmlnatlon  should  be  exercised,  for  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  plants  will  inherit  the  peculiarities  of  the  parent  tree.  Just 
how  far  this  inheritance  extends  can  not  yet  be  stated,  as  relatively  few  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  forest  trees.  The  more  noticeable  among  the 
peculiarities  are  the  larch  tree's  inclination  to  grow  a  crooked  trunk,  the  char- 
acteristic appearance  of  the  pine  tree's  trunk  and  crown,  the  speedy  growth  of 
pine,  spruce,  and  birch,  the  time  for  budding  and  shedding  their  leaves,  etc. 
The  results  show  that  heredity  is  an  important  factor  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation and  that  in  many  cases  plants  of  crooked,  knotty,  stunted,  and  sickly  trees 
will  be  liable  to  resemble  the  parent  trees.    Consequently  only  rapid-growing, 
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healthy,  handsome  trees  ought  to  be  allowed  to  propagate  our  forests,  so  tliat 
they  will  not  degenerate  but  advance  to  an  end  toward  which  culture  Is  striv- 
ing— greater  production  and  more  valuable  forms. 

When,  therefore,  the  soil  that  produces  a  tree  of  slow  growth  can  nouiiflih 
one  of  more  rapid  growth  of  the  same  species,  wisdom  counsels  us  to  save  only 
the  best  trees  for  the  purpose  of  natural  propagation  or  self-seeding.  Of  Swed- 
ish coniferous  trees,  only  the  pine  can  be  left  standing  as  single  scattered  trees 
when  cutting  Is  done,  as  the  spruce  so  treated  would  either  dry  up  or  be  over- 
thrown by  storms.  The  spruce  forest  ought,  therefore,  to  be  reproduced  by 
thinning ;  but  this  thinning  can  not  be  done  in  old,  dense  spruce  forests,  as  the 
trees  would  then  be  exposed  to  drought  The  cutting  must  conunence  with 
middle-aged  districts,  and  be  repeated  at  short  Intervals,  always  cutting  poorer 
and  less  perfect  trees  first,  so  that  only  beautiful  and  well-grown  parent  trees 
may  contribute  to  propagation. 

But  even  with  the  different  methods  of  natural  propagation,  the  forester  must 
lend  his  aid  wherever  necessary.  He  must  hoe  or  In  some  other  manner  loosen 
the  earth,  so  that. the  falling  seeds  may  sink  into  the  soli  and  then  grow  as 
protected  as  possible.  If  a  new  growth  fails  to  appear  at  the  expiration  of  the 
usual  time,  longer  time  being  allowed  to  higher  latitudes  and  places  of  a  higher 
level  above  the  sea,  new  seeds  must  be  sown  or  plants  transplanted  so  as  to 
raise  more  trees,  for  every  year's  delay  only  conduces  to  make  the  soil  more 
dry  and  unfruitful.  The  requisite  plants  are  often  taken  from  places  where 
the  growth  is  denser  than  the  welfare  of  the  forest  demands ;  but  usually  they 
have  been  sown  and  raised  In  nurseries,  especially  made  for  this  purpose,  where 
greater  care  can  be  expended  on  their  development  The  latter  method  of 
raising  trees  is  best  adapted  to  pine,  spruce,  and  birch,  but  in  certain  Instances 
is  used  to  grow  oak,  larch,  and  other  varieties. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  between  56"*  and  60°  north  latitude, 
where  tract  cutting  is  employed,  many  foresters  prefer  transplanting  to  seeding, 
as  they  consider  the  latter  method  less  reliable.  Of  coniferous  trees,  yoong 
plants  from  1  to  5  years  are  used,  generally  2  and  3  year  pine  plants  and  2  to  4 
year  spruce  plants.  In  transplanting  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots 
may  not  become  dry  and  that  tlie  least  possible  injury  be  done.  The  older  the 
plants  are  that  are  to  be  transplanted  the  more  carefully  must  they  be  removed, 
often  letting  a  piece  of  earth  remain  around  the  roots.  Planting  in  holes  with 
the  best  porous  soil  is  the  proper  way  to  guard  against  drought,  which  is  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  culture.  If  planting  In  very  poor  soil, 
fertilized  soil  should  be  used  in  filling  up  the  hole.  Some  foresters  set  several 
plants  together;  others  censure,  though  often  without  reason,  this  method  of 
planting,  and  set  only  single  plants  in  each  hole,  carefully  rejecting  all  plants 
not  wholly  perfect. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  plant  what  the  tree  will  be  like,  so  that  often 
after  planting  the  result  has  been  an  ugly  forest.  The  reason  for  this  is 
unquestionably  that  the  seeds  did  not  come  from  beautiful  trees. 

The  distance  between  each  hole  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged 
differs  very  much.  Usually  the  2  to  4  year-old  plants  are  set  in  rows  1.5  to 
2  m.  apart,  there  being  about  1.2  to  0.9  m.  between  each  plant  In  this  way 
each  plant  receives  about  the  same  amount  of  space  as  If  planted  In  square 
style  at  a  distance  of  1.3  m.  or  1.7  to  1.8  m.,  by  which  5,000  to  6,000  plants 
would  be  required  for  2i  acres.  When  planting,  the  holes  are  usually  made 
with  a  hoe  and  the  plants  set  and  planted  with  the  hands.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  use  Implements  that  press  the  earth  together  and  do  violence  to 

the  roots.  ^  ,     ..         «,^ 

In  Sweden  raising  trees  from  seed  Is  more  common  than  transplanting.  The 
ground  is  usually  prepared  in  squares,  and  about  10  seeds  sown  into  each 
square.  The  distance  between  these  squares  varies,  but  ought  to  be  less  than 
that  between  the  holes  made  for  plants.  Eight  thousand  to  9,000  squares, 
with  a  surface  of  2  to  3  square  meters  apiece  for  each  2i  acres.  Is  considered 
the  ordinary  number  for  most  districts.  It  is  preferable  to  sow  the  seeds  on 
the  north  s»de  of  and  near  stumps,  stones,  and  other  objects  that  give  shade 
and  protect  from  destruction  by  grazing  cattle.  This  tree  seeding  occurs  be- 
tween 56"  and  64**  north  latitude,  but  north  of  that  It  is  rarely  used. 

In  the  public  forests  during  1898,  through  the  forestry  board,  about  10,000 
acres  were  cultivated  at  a  direct  expense  of  $2  per  acre.  What  amount  of  this 
was  planted  and  what  amount  seeded  can  not  be  definitely  stated. 
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8.  The  Fobebt's  Enemies.     (Pbotection  of  the  Forest.) 

The  care  of  the  forest  in  Sweden  consists  principally  in  providing  protection 
against  Its  enemies,  although  for  complete  management  are  also  included  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  underbrush,  clearings,  and  thinnings.  Such  clearings  are  not 
now  necessary  to  any  great  extent  in  the  country's  old  forests,  which  have 
originated  through  natural  propagation  and  are  consequently  not  dense,  but 
the  now  30-year  old  forests,  which  are  partially  or  wholly  the  result  of  culti- 
vation, will  receive  such  care  from  a  so-called  stand  culture. 

In  order  to  provide  sufficient  defense  against  storms,  which  in  Sweden  are 
the  principal  cause  of  injury  to  forests,  the  forester  ascertains  the  direction  of 
winds  and  strives  to  keep  the  part  most  exposed  in  a  sound  and  dense  growth. 
The  northeast  and  southwest  winds  in  Sweden  are  the  most  destructive,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  also  the  direct  western  winds.  When  cutting  timber 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  the  effect  of  the  winds  into  consideration.  The 
cutting  ought  to  commence  from  a  sheltered  side  and  proceed  toward  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wind  comes  with  the  greatest  force. 

Many  varieties  of  tree  plants  must  be  protected  from  the  frost.  Such  plants 
should  not  be  raised  in  valleys  which  are  conducive  to  frosts.  The  best  pro- 
tected places  are  those  of  a  higher  elevation  than  their  surroundings,  the  colder 
and  heavier  layers  of  air  settling  in  the  lowest  places.  For  certain  tender 
varieties,  to  be  distributed  in  northern  parts  of  the  country,  warm,  southern 
slopes  with  a  somewhat  dry  and  porous  soil  must  be  found.  As  n  rule,  places 
near  marshes  and  swamps  are  more  liable  to  frosts,  and,  besides,  the  surround- 
ing woodland  is  so  wet  that  forest  vegetation  on  that  account  depreciates.  The 
swampiness  is  increased  by  mosses  which  form  the  soil  covering.  In  large 
territories,  especially  in  Norrland,  the  ground  is  in  this  way  in  a  state  of 
increasing  swampiness.  The  forest  economist's  duty  is  in  such  cases  to  change 
the  vegetation  at  the  same  time  that  he  cuts  the  timber.  But  where  the  wood- 
land is  so  wet  that  the  vegetation  suffers  therefrom,  it  should  be  drained  by 
ditching. 

One  of  the  forest's  enemies  is  fire.  During  dry  summers  forest  fires  were 
formerly  quite  frequent,  but  now  rarely  occur,  and  when  they  do  are  usually 
caused  by  lightning.  Yet  they  can  originate  from  very  trivial  things,  such  as 
carelessly  extinguishing  camp  fires  in  woods,  and  sometimes  from  sparks  from 
a  railroad  engine.  After  a  long  drought  it  only  needs  a  few  sparks  to  fall 
among  the  dry  brush  and  grass  to  ignite  them,  and  the  flames  spread  rapidly  to 
the  dry  branches  and  the  combustible  stuff  on  the  ground  until  the  fire  in  a  short 
time  progresses  with  irresistible  fury.  The  forest  supervisor  will  then  speedily 
call  together  as  many  people  as  possible,  whose  duty  it  is  to  immediately  hasten 
to  the  place  of  the  fire.  If  the  fire  is  still  confined  to  brush  and  grass,  and  if  it 
covers  only  a  limited  area,  the  people  are  arranged  on  that  side  of  the  fire 
toward  which  the  wind  blows.  While  some  with  branches,  which.  If  opportunity 
allows,  have  been  dipped  in  water,  sweep  the  burning  mosses  on  the  ground  and 
strike  against  the  fire  to  smother  it,  others  are  busy  with  hoes  and  spades 
scraping  all  combustible  material  on  the  ground  in  one  long  row,  which  to  begin 
with  is  made  only  a  few  ffeet  wide,  but,  if  there  is  sufficient  time,  wider. 

If  the  earth  is  rich  in  roots  and  vegetable  matter,  or  if  after  a  steady  drought 
the  fire  has  penetrated  into  the  mosses,  a  ditch  must  sometimes  be  dug.  It  Is 
more  difficult  to  control  the  fire  when  it  prevails  in  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
which  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  resinous  coniferous  forests.  Because  of 
the  heat  and  smoke  it  is  then  impossible  to  approach  the  fire,  and  means  of 
defense  must  be  on  a  larger  scale.  For  such  a  fire  a  line  of  trees  are  cut  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  the  fire,  letting  the  trees  fall  toward  the  fire.  They  are 
ignited  and  a  counter  fire  started,  the  two  then  consuming  everything  in  their 
way.  From  the  strong  draft  caused  by  the  larger  fire  the  counter  fires  are 
drawn  toward  it.  Still,  the  smaller  fires  must  be  closely  watched,  so  that  they 
do  not  spread  in  other  directions.  When  the  fires  meet  there  is  then  no  more 
food  for  the  flames  and  the  flres  die  out  themselves.  Deciduous  trees  in  their 
leiify  >seflson  exert  a  remarkable  force  in  preventing  the  progress  of  forest  flres, 
and  the  iirudent  forester  lets  belts  of  deciduous  trees,  which  are  also  beneficial 
to  coniferous  trees  in  other  respects,  extend  through  his  coniferous  forests.  It 
is  true  that  the  fire  does  not  destroy  the  timber  in  healthy  trees,  for  only  the 
resin,  leaves,  dry  branches,  and  the  bark,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  food  for 
the  flames ;  yet  the  trees  themselves  are  so  injured  through  this  that  they  can 
not  continue  to  grow  and  are  felled.  The  yearly  loss  occasioned  by  forest  fires 
is  not  large,  but  can  not  be  definitely  stated. 
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The  forests-  greatest  enemies  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  its  smallest  ones,  so 
far  as  the  coniferous  trees  are  concerned.  The  forest  insects  which,  becaase  of 
their  insignificant  size,  are  often  overlooked  by  uninformed  persons,  do  some- 
times, when  conditions  have  been  especially  favorable  for  their  multiplication 
to  enormous  numbers,  cause  great  ravages,  and  can  then  destroy  not  only  ex- 
tensive tree  plantations  but  also  whole  forests.  Among  the  insects  which  appear 
to  have  been  most  destructive  in  the  Swedish  forests,  belong  different  species 
of  beetles,  such  as  bark  beetles,  pine  weevils,  pine  beetles,  and  caterpillars.  The 
bark  beetles  are  called  bark  beetles  because  they  burrow  into  the  bark  of 
trees  and  deposit  their  eggs  there,  after  which  the  larr»  themselves  make  bnr- 
rows  in  different  directions  in  the  bark,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tree  dies. 
The  eight-toothed  bark  beetle  {Tomicvs  typographus)  deserves  8i>ecial  attentlOD, 
as  it  attacks  the  spruce  forests,  and  during  years  of  ravages  causes  spruce 
drought  on  a  large  scale;  also  the  twelve-toothed  bark  beetle  {T.  slcnographu^), 
which  usually  prefers  pine  trees. 

A  very  small  bark  beetle,  the  six-toothed  (T.  chalcographus),  is  often  found 
together  with  the  common  eight-toothed  beetle,  and  makes  pretty  star-shaped 
tunnels  in  the  bark.  The  common  pine  weevil  {Hylohius  ahietis)  makes  great 
havoc  on  coniferous  plantations,  but  can,  with  some  labor,  be  exterminated. 
The  common  pine  beetle  {Hylcsinus  piniperda),  which  at  first  sight  much  resem- 
bles the  common  bark  beetle,  is  among  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  forest's 
injurious  insects.  Like  the  bark  beetle,  they  live  as  larvae  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  cause  not  a  little  harm  when  they  become  fully  developed  and  devour  the 
marrow  of  the  youngest  pine  shoots,  which  thereafter  dwindle  away.  They  do 
not  Immediately  kill  the  trees,  but  to  a  great  extend  retard  their  growth,  and  the 
top  of  the  pines  acquire  a  peculiar  appearance,  as  if  the  side  shoots  had  been 
cut  off,  and  this  is  the  reason  the  Germans  have  given  this  insect  the  name  of 
gardener.  The  larvte  of  the  caterpillar  destroy  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts 
of  Sweden  the  roots  of  tree  plants,  and  esi)ecially  is  this  true  of  those  in 
nurseries. 

Among  moths  there  are  many  which  are  injurious,  such  as  the  pine  moth 
(Gastropascha  pint),  the  black  arches,  nun  or  spruce  moth  (Liparis  monachu), 
pine  beauty  (Trachea  piniperda),  the  geometrical  moth,  bordered  white  moth 
or  span  worm  (Fidonia  piniaria),  the  larch  mining  moth  {Tinea  to  ricinelia), 
the  pine-shoot  tortrix  or  twig  twister  (Tortrix  huolian^),  the  green  oak  tortrlx 
or  oak-leaf  roller  (T,  v4ridana)j  etc.  Among  these  the  nun  or  spruce  moth  lias 
advanced,  devastating  in  southern  Sweden,  principally  in  Sodermanland  and 
Ostergotland,  where  elaborate  means  have  been  employed  for  their  extermina- 
tion. The  work  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  whitewashing  the  trunks  of  trees, 
this  procedure  preventing  the  larvfc  from  infesting  healthy  trees.  Besides,  in 
districts  small  trees  have  been  felled  and  the  branches  trimmed  off,  both  to 
prevent  the  larvap  from  spreading  and  to  deprive  them  of  food. 

Too  numerous  game  can  also  be  harmful  to  the  forest  ec^onomy.  Sweden's 
most  noble  wild  animal,  the  elk,  causes  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  notice- 
able damage  to  young  pines  whose  cones  and  shoots  furnish  a  part  of  his 
food.  The  roe  deer  causes  injury  to  the  plants  of  the  spruce,  and  especially  to 
those  of  the  silver  spruce.  From  the  forester's  point  of  view  it  would  be  well 
to  reduce  the  number  of  these  animals  more  than  the  hunter  in  the  interests 
of  hunting  will  admit.  Even  grazing  cattle,  and  foremost  among  them  tlie 
goat,  become  in  places  where  propagation  is  in  progress  really  injurious,  es- 
pecially if  the  pastures  are  not  confined  within  certain  limits. 

To  the  forest's  foes  belong  also  a  large  number  of  parasitic  fimgi,  which 
appear  chiefly  on  the  trees,  blossoms,  leaves,  cones,  bark,  or  else  in  the  wood. 

To  the  first  group  belong  Lopho  dermium  Pituistriy  which  in  nurseries  cause 
much  damage  to  two-year  or  older  pine  plants,  fungi,  Chrysomyxa  abieiis  on 
the  spruce,  etc. 

To  the  latter  group  of  fungi,  which  produce  decay,  may  be  named  the  Poly- 
porus  pini,  P.  annosuSy  P,  pinicola^  P,  horenlis,  all  common  on  our  coniferous 
trees.  Against  the  parasitic  fungi  one  is  as  yet  almost  defenseless.  In  many 
cases  the  diseased  plants  and  trees  must  be  removed  to  prevent  the  Infection 
from  spreading. 

9.  PREPABiNCf  Plans  for  the  Care  of  the  Forest.  (Forest  Division.) 

In  rational  forest  economy  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  during  a  period  of 
ten  to  twenty  years  is  usually  considered  beforehand  and  special  work  defined 
for  each  year  of  this  period.  This  calculation  belongs  to  a  part  of  forest  econ- 
omy called  forest  division  or  forest  valuation.    A  careful  plan  of  economy  is 
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* 
mapped  out  for  the  management  of  the  forest  on  the  basis  of  a  previous  sur- 
veying, description,  and  estimate  or  valuation  of  the  timber.  But  this  plan  of 
economy  must  often  undergo  more  or  less  alternation,  in  consequence  of  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  such  as  storm  devastations,  insect  depredations,  and  forest 
fires,  or  when  it  Is  necessary  to  mal^e  use  of  favorable  conditions  which  may 
arise  when  there  Is  an  increased  demand  for  certain  varieties  of  timber.  The 
changes  in  the  original  plans  which  thus  arise  are  righted  at  the  forest  revi- 
sions recurring  at  resular  intervals. 

Complete  plans  for  the  care  of  the  forest  are  usually  made  only  in  regard 
to  the  State  forests,  and  not  even  in  regard  to  all  of  these,  as  for  the  greater 
number  of  crown  paries  in  northern  Sweden  only  a  summary  is  made  of  the 
valuation  of  the  timber  resources.  A  similar  summary  is  also  made  of  the 
timber  to  be  cut  during  the  so-called  division  period. 

The  cutting  of  the  stated  amount  is  then  done  without  any  previously  defined 
plan,  wherefore  the  succeeding  revisions  are  intended  not  so  much  for  pursuing 
a  systematic  forest  culture  already  started  as  for  making  new  calculations 
like  the  former  ones.  '  Such  original  calculation  that  is  not  intended  for  a 
certain  period  of  time,  but  is  only  temporarily  in  force,  is  also  practiced  in 
regard  to  private  forests  located  among  the  mountainous  regions.  These 
forests  are  imder  the  supervision  of  the  forost  corps,  and  all  timber  cut  for 
sale  must  be  marked.  For  other  private  forests,  which  are  subject  to  forest 
laws,  no  estimate  is  made  of  the  timber  to  be  cut,  as  the  owner  of  the  forest 
can  conduct  his  lumbering  to  suit  himself  If  he  only  remains  within  the  wide 
limits  of  the  law.  The  forestry  corps  has  only  to  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed, 
and  If  they  are  not  to  begin  proceedings  in  the  manner  already  described  under 
heading,  Forestry  Administration.  For  the  remaining  private  forests  it  is  not 
customary  to  make  working  plans,  although  many  of  them — how  niany  can  not 
be  stated — receive  private  attention  from  the  forestry  corps. 

Directions  concerning  the  dlWsiou  of  the  public  forests  for  tract  cutting  and 
tract  thlnnhig  were  Issued  by  the  royal  domain  office  May  10,  ISOC.  According 
to  these  directions  maps  must  be  made  of  the  forest,  a  general  descrli)tlon  of  its 
nature  and  condition,  and  a  special  description  of  the  different  districts  and 
tracts.  A  plan  of  economy  wllh  table,  appendix,  and  m(»morlal,  containing 
propositions  for  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  forest  and  the  disposal 
of  the  forest  products,  must  also  be  made.  In  other  words,  a  working  plan  is 
made. 

The  forest  map  is  made  on  a  scale  of  1 :  8,000  by  measuring  In  a  great  many 
lines,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  some  already  staked  headlines,  are  meas- 
ured off,  with  help  of  the  comfwss,  at  100  meters'  distance  from  each  other  and 
traversing  the  whole  forest.  A  change  of  that  method  Is  now  under  considera- 
tion In  order  to  mark  out,  both  on  the  map  and  In  the  forest,  the  permanent 
boundaries  between  the  different  tracts.  The  description  Is  intended  to  form 
the  foundation  for  the  succeeding  plan  of  economy,  and  shall  Include  the  result 
of  the  timber  estimation,  which  Is  done  either  by  districts  or  tracts,  in  cubic 
meters. 

The  plan  of  economy  first  defines  the  system  of  management  and  the  rotation 
or  the  proper  age  of  the  forest  trees.  The  age  usually  allowe<i  to  the  two'most 
common  trees,  pine  and  spruce,  is  about  100  years  in  the  southern  and  not  more 
than  150  years  in  the  northern  part.  The  time  of  rotation  for  the  common 
birch  found  In  pasture  lands  is  from  60  to  80  years.  The  beech  requires  120  to 
140  years  and  the  oak  from  150  up  to  300  years.  Cutting  or  consumption  is 
estimated  according  to  the  so-called  compartment  system  Introduced  from  Ger- 
many. To  the  plan  of  economy  also  belong  directions  for  forest  cultivation  and 
drainage,  building  of  roads,  etc. 

This  forest  division,  carried  Into  effect  at  the  revisions  and  with  a  carefully 
pursued  cultivation,  creates  a  restocked  forest  of  the  greatest  possible  produc- 
tion for  the  future,  but  suffers  the  fault  of  giving,  during  the  nearest  periods. 
a  very  uneven  present  production. 

In  Sweden  there  are  now  (1900)  no  suitable  regulations  for  divisions  for 
thinning,  but  there  is  a  passing  from  an  old  and  obsolete  method  to  a  better 
one  under  which  the  foresters  adapt  their  own  various  proposals.  Lately  the 
domain  department  has  brought  forth  a  project  for  regulating  the  division  of 
public  forests  for  systematic  thinning.  This  proposition  differs  from  the  regu- 
lations for  tract  cutting  now  in  force  therein  that  the  map  of  the  forest  is 
made  on  a  scale  of  1 :  20,000,  that  only  trees  which  are  disposable  as  timber 
are  estimated  in  regard  to  number  and  cubic  contents,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  the  yearly  consumption  Is  based  on  the  amount  of  timber  and  the  time  of 
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rotation,   according  to  the  future   relation  between  the  production  and  tlie 
amount  of  timber  which  is  expected  to  exist  in  the  forest  after  it  has  beea 
thoroughly  renewed  and  the  production  raised  to  its  highest  point. 

When  taking  out  the  yearly  timber  production,  the  forester,  as  a  rule,  first 
removes  the  trees  that  have  blown  down  and  those  which  are  dry  and 
otherwise  injured.  Next  of  importance  is  to  remove  standing  seed  trees  or 
other  older  trees  which  prevent  the  growth  of  the  younger  trees.  The  cutting 
must  thereafter  be  extended  to  old  woods  which  have  become  thin  and  sparse, 
and  in  their  place  new  tracts  with  a  better  growth  must  be  established.  The 
thinning  may  now  begin  in  such  young  and  middle-aged  forests  that  are  too 
dense,  and  last  of  all,  the  better  and  older  forests  are  attacked  in  order  to 
complete  the  yearly  production.  In  mountainous  regions  and  other  districts 
where  the  forests  are  liable  to  suffer  from  storms,  it  is  customary  to  let  that 
part  of  the  forest  remain  the  longest  which  forms  a  kind  of  defense  against  the 
fury  of  the  tempests.  In  other  words,  the  cutting  proceeds  against  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  storms  come  with  the  greatest  violence. 

When  not  all  trees  in  an  older  forest  shall  be  felled  at  the  same  time,  the 
forest  supervisor  has  each  separate  tree  marked,  the  mark  being  placed  both  on 
the  trunk  and  near  the  root  or  on  a  larger  root  branch,  so  that  he  can  tell, 
after  the  cutting  is  over,  whether  other  trees  than  those  that  were  marked  have 
been  felled. 

10.  Utilization  of  the  Forests.     (Lumbering,  etc.) 

Lumbering  is  usually  done  by  hired  laborers  under  the  supervision  of  a  for- 
ester, and  they  are  paid  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  as  Is  the  case  when 
cutting  cord  wood,  timber,  beams,  rafters,  etc.  When  lumbering  is  done  on  a 
large  scale  the  laborers  are  organized  into  crews  and  each  crew  employed  on  a 
certain  tract  which  in  Norrland  is  called  "  shifte,"  assigned  for  harvesting. 
After  markings  have  been  made  for  the  participants  of  the  community  wcKJd 
they  usually  see  to  their  own  lumbering.  When  sale  of  timber  has  been  made 
in  the  larger  public  forests,  the  lumbering  Is  almost  always  done  under  the 
charge  of  the  buyer.  Where  forest  economy  is  managed  with  care  and  on  a 
large  scale,  it  has  been  found  prudent  to  employ  permanent  laborers  who  per- 
form the  lumbering  and  other  forestry  work,  such  as  replanting,  drainage, 
inclosures,  etc. ;   they  also  assist  in  guarding  the  forest. 

Winter  is  usually  the  time  for  lumbering,  as  there  Is  then  no  agriculture  In 
progress,  and  It  Is  then  most  convenient  to  get  the  timber  out  of  the  woods. 
Not  only  Is  the  supply  of  labor  greater  during  the  winter,  but  there  are  also 
other  conditions  making  this  time  of  the  year  the  most  suitable  for  lumbering. 

During  the  winter,  cones  from  coniferous  trees  (with  the  exception  of  the 
silver  fir)  should  be  picked,  as  this  Is  naturally  most  easily  done  in  places 
where  trees  have  been  felled.  As  wood  for  fuel  ought  to  lie  over  at  least  one 
summer  to  dry,  it  is  more  profitable  to  cut  one  winter  and  to  haul  It  away  the 
next. 

In  the  great  forests,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  from  which  come  the 
imiq^nse  lumber  piles  and  timber  stores  that  line  the  harbors  of  Norrland*s 
seaports,  and  where  a  profound  silence  reigns  during  the  summer,  is  such  life 
and  activity  during  the  winter  months  as  can  scarcely  be  imagined  unless  one 
has  witnessed  it.  A  large  number  of  men  from  the  surrounding  district  are 
then  busy  at  work  cutting  and  hauling  timber  to  the  nearest  landing.  The 
laborers  live  In  cabins  (kojor)  erected  near  the  timber  tract;  for  the  horses, 
temporary  stables  are  built. 

In  felling  the  trees,  the  laborer  must  see  that  the  trees  do  not  fall  in  such  a 
direction  that  trees  standing  near  may  suffer  therefrom,  that  as  little  wood  as 
possible  is  lost  in  chips,  and  that  the  work  progresses  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
When  trees  are  felled  with  an  ax,  two  Incisions  are  made  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  trunk,  and  about  2  per  cent  of  the  wood  Is  lost  in  chips.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  crosscut  saws  are  now  commonly  used  both  for  felling  the  tree 
and  for  trimming.  Even  in  northern  Norrland  the  stumps  are  not  allowed  to  be 
more  than  2  or  3  decimeters  in  height. 

The  ax  that  the  wood  chopper  uses  to  trim  off  the  branches  and  to  split  the 
trees  varies  greatly  in  form  in  different  districts.  The  one  now  commonly 
used  is  the  American  ax,  the  material  of  which  Is  quite  thin,  but  thicker  toward 
the  middle,  so  that  the  ax  is  less  liable  to  fasten  in  the  wood.  The  saws  are 
also  of  different  constructions.  The  two  most  widely  used  is  the  straight 
crosscut  saw  and  the  curved  or  crescent-shaped.  The  teeth  of  saws  differ, 
however,  greatly  in  their  form  and  distance  from  each  other. 
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The  more  difficult  and  consequently  more  expensive  it  is  to  haul  the  timber 
from  the  woods,  the  less  value  it  hjis.  A  thoughtful  forest  owner  will  there- 
fore endeavor  to  provide  easy  and  suitable  menus  of  transfiortation,  as  he  will 
in  that  manner  raise  the  value  of  his  timber  to  a  considerable  extent.  To 
build  good  roads  through  the  forests  is  one  of  the  more  Important  duties  of 
the  forest  economists,  and  large  sums  liave  been  expended  for  this  purpose 
during  the  last  years.  In  Norrland  and  Dalame  the  forest  roads  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  the  snowy  winters  there  make  it  both  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient to  mnlce  only  tempera  17  so-called  winter  roads  leading  directly  from 
the  cutting  places  to  the  landing  stations.  Many  millions  have  been  exiiended 
In  the  northern  provinces  for  the  clearing  of  the  rivers  in  order  to  malse  the 
floating  of  the  timber  more  easy.  In  the  Stnte  forests  in  southern  and  central 
Sweden  much  work  has  been  devoted  to  road  building. 

Floating,  however,  constitutes  the  most  important  way  of  transporting  timber. 
Without  driveways  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  vast  forests  of  northern 
Sweden  available.  After  the  timber  has  been  hauled,  during  the  winter,  to  the 
nearest  stream  on  which  floating  can  be  accomplished,  the  logs  are  measured  in 
regard  to  thickness  and  length  and  provided  with  the  owner's  mark,  whereafter 
the  flouting  begins  with  the  spring  flood.  The  timber  is  then  brought  through 
dams,  canals,  smaller  waters  that  have  been  cleared,  smaller  lakes,  etc.,  down  to 
a  larger  body  of  water  or  a  river,  to  whicli,  in  this  manner,  many  diflferent  rafts 
of  logs  have  been  floated  through  other  water  courses  which  empty  therein. 
Thousands  of  logs  float  farther  down  the  river  until  they  are  caught  in  a  boom, 
where  they  are  sorted  according  to  their  marks  and  brought  to  the  adjacent 
sawmills  or  fastened  together  into  different  rafts  to  be  further  transported  over 
larger  waters.  In  the  rivers,  which  are  cleared  and  provided  with  different 
kinds  of  constrnctions,  the  logs  are  usually  allowed  to  float  separately,  but  much  » 
work  is  necessary  before  they  all  reach  their  places  of  destination. 

The  driveways  are  divided  into  districts,  and  these  are  subdivided  into 
*•  shifts  "  or  tracts,  and  in  these  certain  persons  are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is 
to  put  out  into  the  water  all  logs  that  float  to  the  shore.  When  the  logs  get 
stuck  in  a  waterfall  or  obstructed  in  some  other  manner  and  form  a  log  jam,  the 
men  must  hurry  out  to  break  the  jam,  although  there  may  be  danger  to  life. 
The  men  are  under  the  supervision  of  **  floating  foremen,"  and  the  latter  under  a 
floating  chief.  By  knocking  and  scraping  against  each  other  the  logs  are  dam- 
aged in  the  ends,  and  therefore  about  30  cubic  meters  are  allowed  on  each  log 
when  the  flnaJ  transaction  is  made. 

The  total  export  of  wood  products  from  Sweden  in  1897  amounted  to 
$07,662,700.  Of  this  amount  more  than  half,  or  $49,158,356,  was  received  for 
exported  wooden  wares,  which,  therefore,  in  regard  to  value,  form  the  chief 
export.  Of  raw  material  exported,  boards  and  planks  amounted  to  $34,946,000, 
beams  and  rafters  to  $1,0S1,000,  ship  timber,  masts,  etc.,  to  $1,080,000,  and  pit 
props  to  nearly  $1,805,000.  Of  manufactured  wooden  ware,  wood  pulp  was 
exported  to  a  value  of  $6,000,000,  turners'  and  carpenters'  finished  products  to  a 
value  of  $2,081,000,  and  matches  to  a  value  of  about  $1,811,000. 

The  export  has  increased  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  regard  to  boards 
and  planks,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  l)etween  1871  and  1807.  During 
the  former  year  the  value  of  the  export  of  these  articles  was  only  $12,210,000, 
while  in  1807  it  amounted  to  nearly  $.35,000,000. 

The  cubic  bulk  of  timber  which  brings  this  Income  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  7,000,000  cubic  meters  of  raw  material  and  1,200,000  cubic  meters  of  manu- 
factured wooden  ware.  While  the  largest  part  of  the  exported  raw  material 
Is  composed  of  coarser  and  relatively  dearer  dimensions,  the  largest  part  of  the 
raw  material  exported  is  less  expensive  material  (pulp  wood,  staves,  etc.). 
Similar  timber  enters  also  largely  into  export  articles  not  classed  as  wood 
products,  such  as  paper,  pasteboard,  etc.  The  amount  of  paper,  pasteboard,  etc., 
etc.,  made  from  wood  pulp  is  considerable. 

The  wood-pulp  industry  of  Sweden  consumes  nearly  2,000,000  cubic  meters 
of  raw  material.  To  the  amount  of  wood  cliarcoal  that  is  used  for  mining 
purposes  the  woods  contribute  4,500,000  cubic  meters.  But  the  very  largest 
amount  is  used  for  the  country's  own  needs  as  fuel,  buildings,  fences,  glass 
works  and  brickyards,  railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles,  boats,  etc.  More  than 
28,000,000  cubic  meters  of  timber  are  at  the  present  time  taken  from  the 
Swedish  forests  every  year,  which  is  generally  considered  more  than  can  be 
cut  without  lessening  the  forest  capital  itself,  which  nevertheless  is  far  from 
being  as  great  as  would  be  required  if  all  forest-bearing  land  yielded  its 
greatest  possible  production. 
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31.  Law  Pbomolgated  June  29,  1866,  Requlating  Fobicst  Consumption  on 
Lands  Leased  by  the  State  in  the  Pbovinces  of  Nobbland  and  Koppabbibo« 
AND  Still  in  Fobck. 

1.  On  lands  in  the  provinces  of  Norrland  and  Kopparberg,  of  which  hereafter 
the  Crown  may  grant  a  lease,  the  owner  shall  have  no  other  right  to  the  forest  of 
the  estate  than  to  take  sufficient  timber  and  fuel  for  household  purposes,  wlthoat 
survey ;  and,  after  survey  and  marking  by  the  Crown  officers,  to  appropriate  and 
sell  all  that,  in  addition  thereto,  may  be  felled  without  injury  to  the  forest. 
Neither  may,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil,  the  forest  be  felled  other- 
wise than  above  is  indicated,  unless  the  owner,  as  hereafter  stated,  has  obtained 
special  permission  thereto  from  the  governor  of  the  province. 

2.  What  is  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  section  for  estates  arising  from  settle- 
ments on  which  the  Crown  may  hereafter  grant  a  lease  shall  also  be  in  force  for 
such  estates  arising  from  settlements  on  which  lease  already  has  been  granted, 
and  where  the  prescribed  duties  of  building  and  cultivating  have  not  been  fol- 
filled  within  the  time  specified ;  and  our  respective  governors  of  the  provinces 
shall,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  is  the  case  or  not,  as  soon  as  conven- 
ient, and  at  least  within  the  time  when,  according  to  existing  rules  heretofore, 
settlements  ought  to  be  inspected,  order  an  inspection  to  be  held  in  the  order 
prescribed,  at  such  settlements  on  which  the  Crown  has  granted  the  lease,  befbre 
the  issuing  of  the  regulations,  and  the  accord  hereof  to  be  transmitted  to  our 
governor  of  the  province.  Should  at  any  settlement  the  prescribed  duties  of  cul- 
tivating and  building  not  have  been  fulfilled  within  the  time  heretofore  specified, 
our  governor  of  the  province  shall,  by  a  special  resolution,  from  which  appeal 
may  be  had  in  usual  order,  and  where  there  can  be  no  question  of  dispossession, 

4  declare  that,  since  the  settlement,  when  the  duties  of  building  and  cultivating 
have  been  fulfilled  at  some  future  period,  the  owner  will  only  have  such  right  to 
the  forest  as  is  stated  in  S  1. 

3.  It  shall  be  specially  stated  in  all  the  resolutions  by  which  a  settlement  is 
transferred  under  the  title  of  **  skattehemman/'  or  copyhold  estate,  whether  the 
owner  shall  have  full  right  to  the  forest  belonging  to  the  same  or  only  ea^oj 
the  limited  right  mentioned  in  section  1;  this  ought  to  be  recorded  in  th» 
ground-rent  book. 

4.  Any  owner  of  copyhold  estate  mentioned  in  sections  1  and  2  who  shall 
infringe  the  right  to  the  forest  of  the  estate  given  him  by  this  law  will  be 
punished  as  for  unlawful  felling  of  forest,  as  per  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
the  penal  law.  The  officers  of  the  fbrest  crops,  as  well  as  the  foresters,  sball 
be  entitled  to  prefer  charges  against  such  offenders,  and  to  seize  unlawfully 
felled  timber.  The  party  who  makes  the  seizure  shall  receive  20  per  cent;  tbm 
balance  shall  go  to  the  forest-planting  funds. 

12.  Fobestet  Instbuction. 

The  principal  institution  in  Sweden  for  instruction  in  forestry  is  the  Bojftl 
Forest  Institute,  at  Stockholm.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in 
a  grove  close  to  the  bridge  as  one  turns  from  the  city  to  enter  the  Deer  Park. 
The  course  of  study  occupies  two  years.  Tuition  is  free.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission must  have  sound  health,  be  neither  under  18  nor  over  28  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  passed  an  examination  such  as  admits  to  the  university,  which 
includes  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language  and  either  the  English  or  French. 
Among  the  studies  pursued  are  the  classification  and  division  of  forest,  forest 
culture,  and  the  quality  of  timber,  forest  technology,  climate  and  soil,  forest 
botany,  forest  insects,  art  of  hunting,  mathematics,  forest  and  game  laws,  map 
drawing,  etc.  Four  pupils  receive  from  the  State  a  stipend,  as  assistance,  of 
250  rix-dollars  each  per  year.  Graduates  are  regarded  as  members  of  the 
forest  "Stat,"  or  corps,  and  are  in  the  line  of  promotion  therein,  their  first 
appointment  being  that  of  assistant  chief  of  range,  which  is  generally  received 
immediately  after  graduation  and  opens  the  way  to  their  earning  about  000 
rix-dollnrs  a  year  in  surveying  and  other  work  connected  with  forest.  In  ten 
yeors  they  can  be  promoted  to  **  Jilgmilstare,"  or  chief  of  range.  Above  this 
last  office  is  the  position  of  forest  Inspector,  which  has  been  created  for  three  or 
four  years.  Fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  rix-dollars  are  annually  appropri- 
ated for  the  support  of  the  institute.  There  are  four  active  instructors,  namely, 
the  director  and  three  *'  lektors,"  or  teachers. 

Besides  the  institute  there  are,  in  Sweden,  six  forest  schools  which  are  prin- 
cipally supixirted  by  the  Government  and  located  at  the  following  plaoss; 
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Tlerps,  Upsala  CJounty;  Ombergs,  C)8terg?5tlaDd  County;  Boda,  Calma  County: 
Daniels  Lands,  Christianstad  County;  Hunneberg,  Elfsborg  County;  and  Silbre, 
Wester  Norrland  County.  Tuition  at  the  forest  schools  is  free,  and,  besides, 
10  pupils  at  each  school  receive  board  and  lodging  free.  The  course  of  study 
lasts  eight  months.  Some  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  taught  in  the 
folk-schools  is  all  that  is  required  for  admittance.  A  graduate  of  a  forest 
school  can  be  employed  as  a  forest  watchman  at  about  300  rix-dollars  per  year 
and  use  of  a  dwelling  and  patch  of  ground. 

THE  FOBEST  INSTITUTE — ^ITfl  OBJECT  AND   OROANIZATION. 
[Regulations  issued  May  25,  I860.] 

1.  A  suitable  locality  In  the  royal  park,  near  Stockholm,  shall  continue  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Forest  Institute,  embracing  lectui-e  rooms,  library 
rooms  for  collections,  the  director,  one  teacher,  and  one  porter,  also  necessary 
ground  for  nursery,  tree  planting,  and  target  ground;  a  suitable  forest  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  shall  also  be  placed  under  the  regular  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  institute,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  pupils  practical  knowledge 
herein. 

2.  In  order  to  teach  the  pupils  surveying,  appraisement,  and  the  technical 
terms  of  the  forest,  they  shall,  during  a  certain  time  every  year,  be  employed 
In  forests  suitable  for  the  purpose,'  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers;  separate 
flinds  will  be  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

3.  To  assist  the  pupils  during  their  stay  at  the  Institute,  a  certain  number  of 
stipends,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  separately  fixed,  will  be  assigned  to  such 
indigent  pupils  who  have  made  themselves  deserving  of  the  same  through  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  good  conduct. 

4.  The  Institute  is  to  be  managed  by  a  director,  appointed  by  His  Royal 
Majesty,  and  the  director,  together  with  four  teachers,  also  appointed  by  His 
Royal  Majesty,  will  furnish  the  instruction,  viz :  One,  the  care  and  management 
of  forests ;  one,  hunting  and  forest  laws ;  one,  natural  history ;  and  one,  mathe- 
matics. These  teachers  will  be  entitled  to  their  years  of  service  as  merits  equal 
to  the  forest  and  chase  officers  of  the  Kingdom,  the  two  latter  only  in  case  they 
have  graduated  at  the  Forest  Institute.  For  the  appointing  of  director,  as  well 
as  teachers,  the  forest  administration  will  nominate  candidates.  At  the  In- 
stitute Is  also  a  porter,  appointed  by  the  director,  and  may  by  him  be  removed. 

5.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  mathematics  and  natural  history 
to  the  extent  required  for  the  superintendence  of  forests  and  the  chase;  knowl- 
edge of  the  regulations  for  the  forest  and  the  chase,  bookkeeping,  and  of  the 
forms  for  forest  accounts;  hunting;  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  for- 
est appraisement ;  cultivation  of  wood  and  forest  technology ;  as  well  as  expert- 
ness  in  surveying,  map  drawing,  leveling,  and  shooting. 

6.  The  course  of  instruction  will  be  continued  during  two  yenrs,  counted 
from  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  June  every  year,  and  be  so  arranged 
that  fully  educated  pupils  may  yearly  graduate  and  new  ones  be  admitted  in 
their  place. 

7.  Pupils  who  wish  to  obtain  certificates  of  having  graduatiKl  shall,  having 
previously  undergone  a  probation  at  a  public  examination,  manifest  sufflcioit 
knowledge  and  skill  in  all  the  branches  which  they  have  been  taught  at  the 
institute.  In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  for  forest  management,  the  pupil 
shall  prove  himself  to  have  satisfactorily  constructed  a  map,  with  regular  plan 
of  forest  surveying  and  cultivation. 

8.  The  instruction  shall  continue  during  the  whole  year,  with  the  exception 
of  three  week's  vacation  during  Christmas  and  one  week  after  the  yearly  exam- 
ination, and  shall  be  thus  regulated,  that  the  pupils  acquire  from  the  com- 
mencement of  October  until  the  end  of  May,  theoretical  and  such  practical 
knowledge  as  locjil  circumstances  at  the  institute  admit  of,  and  that  during 
the  summer  months  the  pupils  are  occupied  in  the  forests  of  the  Government 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  with  surveying  and  estimating  of 
forests  and  with  the  most  usual  modes  of  the  cultivation,  care,  and  felling 
of  trees. 

9.  Every  year,  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  June,  the  pupils  shall 
be  publicly  examined  in  all  the  subjects  In  which  they  have  received  instruc- 
tion. The  pupil  who,  having  previously  undergone  a  probation,  proves  himself 
at  the  examination  to  possess  the  knowledge  and  skill  mentioned  In  section  7 
may,  without  regard  to  the  lonjrer  or  shorter  time  he  has  been  at  the  college, 
receive  due  certificate. 
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THE   DIKKCTOB    OF    THE   FORKHT    INSTITUTK. 

10.  The  director  ought  to  have  made  himsolf  kiKm^n  as  iK>ssessiug  knowledge 
and  experience  of  forest  managing  and  shall  live  within  the  locality  of  the 
institute,  In  order  properly  to  exercise  his  functions.  His  duties  shall  embrace 
not  only  the  administration  of  the  institute  and  the  responsibility  of  its  opera- 
tions and  of  the  completeness  of  the  Instruction,  but  also  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  and  spread  throughout  the  country  the  science  of  forest  management. 

It  shall  consequently  be  the  duty  of  the  director — 

(1)  To  quarterly  collect  from  the  treasury  of  His  Royal  Majesty  and  tbe 
realm,  at  the  request  of  the  forest  administration,  the  funds  assgined  to 
salaries  and  maintenance  of  the  Institute;  to  dispose  of  these  funds  according: 
to  regulations,  and  for  each  calendar  year  account  for  their  disposal,  which 
accounts  shall  be  delivered  before  the  end  c>f  the  nejct  following  February  to 
the  forest  administration  for  auditing; 

(2)  To  watch  over  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  ground,  buildings,  nurs- 
eries, archives,  library,  collections,  tools,  implements,  and  other  movsibles  of 
the  institute,  and  to  see  to  it  that  complete  lists  of  the  same  are  made  out  and 
always  at  hand.  He  sball,  however,  according  to  what  is  stated  below,  have 
right  to  suitably  distribute  between  the  teachers  the  administration  and  care 
of  collections,  tools,  and  the  movables; 

(3)  Having  examined  the  certificates  produced  and  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  the  candidates  for  admission  to  admit  them  as  pupils,  and, 
according  to  statements  of  the  teachers,  separately  for  each  branch,  issue  cer- 
tificates to  pupils  who  have  finished  their  course,  and  to  propose  to  the  fore«t 
administration  the  distribution  of  the  assigned  stipends  among  such  pupils 
who  shall  be  considered  most  deserving  of  the  same ; 

(4)  To  issue  regulations  as  well  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and 
morality  within  the  institute  as  for  the  suitabU*  course  of  teaching  and  the  man- 
ner of  imparting  the  same,  for  which  purpose  the  director  shall  make  out  a 
regular  table  of  instruction,  so  that  the  business  be  properly  distributed  between 
the  teachers,  and  the  time  advantageously  employed  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils; 

(5)  To  himself  instruct  in  one  of  the  head  branches  of  forest  economy  as  well 
as,  business  permitting,  be  present  at  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
pupils  in  the  other  branches; 

(6)  To  endeavor  in  every  possible  manner  to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
spread  of  an  improved  forest  economy  and  management  of  the  chase  within  the 
Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  which  he  must  keep  himself  Informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  science  and  technical  terms  of  the  forest,  even  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  to  write  and  publish  pami)hlets  on  the  subject  whenever  circumstances 
require ; 

(7)  To  report  to  the  forest  administration  partly  such  business  which  re- 
quires the  decision  of  His  Royal  Majesty  and  partly  such  steps  in  regard  to 
an  improved  forest  economy  and  management  of  the  chase  within  the  Kingdom 
which  may  be  found  necessary; 

(8)  To  make  such  reports  or  give  such  information  concerning  the  forest 
economy  and  the  management  of  the  chase  which  the  forest  administration 
may  demand,  as  well  as  to  render  to  the  same  yearly  accounts  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institute;  and 

(9)  To  give  the  porter  instructions  in  regard  to  his  attendance  and  other 
duties  at  the  Institute. 

THE  TEACHEBS  AT  THE  FOREST  INBTTrUTE. 

11.  The  teacher  of  forest  economy  ought  to  have  graduated  at  the  institute 
with  honors,  and  thereafter,  on  his  own  responsibility,  managed  a  forest  district, 
and  as  his  services  are  constantly  required  he  ought  to  live  within  the  institute. 
This  teacher  shall — 

(1)  Instruct  and  examine  in  all  the  branches  of  forest  economy  in  which 
the  director  himself  does  not  teach;  and,  besides,  practically  Instruct  the 
pupils  in  surveying  and  estimating  of  the  area  of  forests,  and  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  trees,  construction  of  maps,  valuation  of  soil,  growing  and  felled  timber, 
to  collect  and  preserve  seeds,  the  laying-out  and  care  of  nurseries,  forest  grow- 
ing and  planting,  the  position  of  seed  trees,  clearing,  to  quench  quicksand, 
felling  of  trees,  assorting  and  marking  of  timber,  as  well  as  to  conduct  a  party 
of  the  pupils  in  the  forests  for  practical  measuring,  estimating,  and  dividing 
of  forest  land; 
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(2)  To  Lave  under  his  care,  and  to  account  for,  the  archives,  library,  and 
movables  of  the  institute,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  which  the  teacher  of 
the  chase  and  regulations  is  responsible; 

(3)  To  manage  the  economy  of  and  account  for  the  forests  assigned  to  the 
care  of  the  institute ; 

(4)  To  assist  the  director  in  watching  over  that  given  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed, and  in  maintaining  industry  and  order  among  the  pupils;  and 

(5)  To  take  command  of  the  place  in  the  absence  of  the  director. 

12.  The  teacher  of  the  chase  and  regulations  shall  have  graduated  at  the 
Institute  with  honors,  and  thereafter  served  at  the  forest  and  chase  corps  of  the 
Kingdom.    This  teacher  shall — 

(1)  Instruct  and  examine  in  the  knowledge  of  firearms,  shooting,  the  theory 
and  technical  terms  of  the  chase,  forest  and  chase  regulntions,  and  bookkeeping; 

(2)  Assiist  at  the  practices  in  forest  economy,  and  conduct,  during  the  summer 
season,  a  party  of  the  pupils  on  practical  measuring,  estimathig,  and  dividing 
of  forest  land ; 

(3)  To  exercise  the  pupils  in  target  practice,  and  also,  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  hunting  and  driving  game.  Instruct  the  pupils  in  the  care  of 
wolf  pits,  traps,  nets,  and  cages;  the  making  and  care  of  hunting  implements, 
the  keeping  of  forests,  as  well  as  to  prefer  charges  against  poachers  and  other 
offenders  against  game  and  forest  laws;  and 

(4)  To  take  care  of  and  account  for  the  tools  and  collections  of  models 
of  the  institute,  as  well  as  of  the  forest  and  hunting  implements,  and  of  what 
belongs  to  the  target  ground. 

13.  The  teacher  of  natural  history  ought  to  have  made  himself  known  as 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  this  science.    His  duties  shall  be — 

(1)  To  Instruct  and  examine  In  those  parts  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  miner- 
alogy which  are  required  for  the  knowledge  of  forest  climate  and  soil,  in  general, 
and  forest  botany,  and  in  zoology,  as  far  as  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  con- 
nected with  the  forests; 

(2)  To  instruct  In  the  manner  of  preparing  herbaria,  and  of  stuffing  and  pre- 
serving animals  and  insects; 

(3)  To  conduct  the  pupils  on  mlucraloglcal  and  botanical  excursions,  and  to 
practice  with  them  the  examining  of  soil  and  plants ; 

(4)  To  Instruct  the  pupils  during  visits  to  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  and 

(5)  To  take  care  of  and  account  for  the  zoological  and  botanical  collections 
of  the  institute,  and  to  make  out  complete  lists  of  the  same. 

14.  The  teacher  of  mathematics  ought  to  have  made  himself  known  as  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  this  science.  This  teacher  shall  Instruct  and  examine 
in  arithniotic,  algebra,  planimetry,  stereometry,  trigonometry,  conical  sections, 
geometrical  constructions,  descriptive  geometry,  general  and  forest  architecture, 
elements  of  mechanics,  and  theory  of  the  construction  and  use  of  mathematical 
instruments.  He  shall  besides  practice  with  the  pupils  the  drawing  and  copy- 
ing of  maps,  calculating  of  areas,  sketching  maps,  surveying,  construction  of 
buildings  and  roatis  for  forest  purposes,  with  estimates  of  materials  and  labor, 
measuring  of  cubic  contents,  and  adjustment  of  instruments.  [There  are  at 
present  six  teachers  in  the  institute.] 

PrriLS  AT  THE  FOREST  INSTITUTK. 

16.  In  order  to  bo  admitted  at  the  forest  institute  application  shall  be  made 
to  the  director  within  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  [now  before  the  1st  of 
July]  and  the  following  certificates  annexed  to  the  same : 

That  the  applicant  is  at  least  18  and  not  above  28  years  old;  that  his  con- 
stitution is  good  and  faultless,  and  not  affected  with  any  kind  of  incurable 
disease ;  that  he  has  always  conducted  himself  well ;  that  he  either  has  passed 
such  examination  and  obtained  ceftiflcates  of  approval  in  mathematics,  natural 
history,  and  Swedish  grammar,  which  entitles  him  to  enter  the  universities 
of  the  Kingdom,  or  thjit  he  has  been  examined  by  the  appointed  teachers  at  any 
of  the  elementary  schools  within  the  Kingdom  In  each  of  these  branches,  and 
found  to  possess  sufficient  knowledge  therein  to  enable  him  to  graduate  from 
the  school;  also,  that  he  has,  during  at  least  one  year,  with  some  forester 
practiced  and  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  the  economy  and  surveying  of  the 

forest  ,  .     ^ 

16.  Applicants  whose  applications  are  complete,  and  who  consequently  may 
expect  to  fill  the  vacancies  at  the  institute,  must  publicly  and  in  the  presence 
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of  the  director  be  examined  by  the  teachers  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  pla- 
nimetry and  stereometry,  general  botanies,  and  zoology;  also,  to  write  a 
Swedish  theme. 

17.  Those  exhibiting  the  greatest  knowledge  shall  have  the  preference  ot 
being  admitted  to  the  Institute. 

18.  At  the  commencement  of  every  year  the  director  shall  propose  to  the  for- 
est administration  for  receiving  of  stipends  those  of  the  pupils  who  are  in  need 
of  assistance  and  have  shown  themselves  most  deserving  of  same  through  In- 
dustry, skill,  and  orderly  conduct. 

19.  The  impils  shall  obey  the  orders  of  the  director  and  the  teachers,  orderly 
and  decently  conduct  themselves,  follow  the  regulations  at  the  institute,  and 
attentively  and  Industriously  profit  by  the  Instructions. 

20.  Should  the  pupil  disobey  the  orders  of  the  director  or  the  teachers,  create 
any  disturbance  at  the  institute,  conduct  himself  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or 
neglect  his  studies,  he  shall  receive  warning  from  the  director.  Should  he  not 
then  change  his  conduct,  but  continue  his  offenses,  the  director  shall,  after 
having  consulted  the  teachers,  send  him  away  from  the  institute.  [There  are 
now  a  higher  and  lower  course  at  the  institute.  For  admission  to  the  higher 
course  applicant  must  have  graduated  at  the  forest  school,  Omsberg.l 

THE  FOREST  SCHOOLS — THEIB  OBJECT  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

21.  Suitable  localities,  large  enough  to  permit  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  live 
there,  shall  be  placed  to  the  disposal  of  the  forest  schools  at  such  places  as  will 
be  especially  determined  upon. 

22.  To  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  unable  to  maintain  themselves  at  the 
school,  sufficient  assistance  shall  be  given,  according  to  what  is  therefor  spe- 
cially prescribed. 

23.  The  forest  schools  shall  be  managed,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
nearest  chief  of  range,  by  a  teacher  appointed  by  His  Royal  Majesty  the  Kin^, 
after  having  been  proposed  to  the  situation  by  the  governor  of  the  province  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  forest  administration ;  this  teacher  shall  be  assisted 
by  a  ranger,  nominated  by  the  forest  administration. 

24.  The  instruction  at  the  forest  school  shall  embrace  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic  and  the  rules  of  proportion  in  whole  and  decimal  numbers;  knowl- 
edge of  scales  for  plan  drawings,  as  far  as  required  for  making  of  maps  and 
mensuring  distances;  knowledge  of  square  and  cubic  measures  with  practical 
application  at  the  measuring  of  the  extent  and  contents  of  surfaces  and  solid 
bodies;  knowledge  of  the  nourishing  organs  of  the  forest  trees  and  of  their  food 
and  the  natural  conditions  for  their  thriving ;  knowledge  of  the  most  dangerous 
•insects  of  the  Swedish  forest  and  of  the  manner  of  destroying  them ;  the  chief 
principles  of  rational  forest  economy,  and  knowledge  of  the  rules  existing  for 
the  peace  and  keeping  of  forests,  marking  and  carrying  of  timber,  hunting,  and 
also  of  the  legal  form  for  entering  charges.  The  pupils  will  also  be  practiced 
In  marking  out  and  nioasurini:  of  forest  lines:  tilling  plaoos  jind  sowing  fields: 
calculating  of  the  cubic  contents  of  trees  and  timber;  the  position  of  seed  trees; 
sowing  by  hand  and  planting,  as  well  as  the  preparing  of  the  soil  for  forest 
growing;  collecting  and  assorting  of  forest  seeds:  clearing  and  cutting,  assort- 
ing, and  piling  of  timber;  markhig  esittle  and  making  out  of  grazing  lists;  lay- 
ing up  and  keeping  patrol  lists;  making  out  lists  of  unlawfully  felled  timber 
on  which  embargo  has  been  laid;  monthly  reports  and  service  accounts;  the 
trapping  of  beasts,  and  the  grand  chase. 

26.  The  course  of  Instruction  sliall  begin  on  the  1st  of  October  every  year  and 
continue  until  the  middle  of  the  following  June,  during  which  time  all  the 
respective  subjects  and  exercises  shall  have  been  taught  to  the  pupils,  where- 
after they  are  publicly  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  range  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  knowledge  and  skill  they  have  acquired. 

26.  The  pupil  who  li::s  satisfactorily  passed  tlie  examination  Is  entitled  to 
receive  certificate  of  approved  skill,  issued  by  the  chief  of  rang<»  and  the  prtn- 
cipal  of  the  school. 

THE   TKAClllUt   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

27.  For  the  ctDuipeteucy  as  teacher  at  the  forest  school,  which  ofiice  entitles 
him  to  count  as  many  years  of  service  within  the  forest  and  chase  corps,  the  ap- 
plicant shall  have  graduated  at  the  forest  Institute  and  received  certificate  of 
approved  knowledge,  besides  having  been  forest  manager  on  hie  own  responal- 
bility.    This  teacher  is  the  chief  in  command  at  the  place,  the  principal  of  the 
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fKbool,  and  accounts  for  and  is  responsible  for  the  proi)er  mauafBcement  of  the 
school.  He  shall,  consequently,  quarterly  receive  the  funds  assigned  to  the 
school,  use  them  with  judgment,  and  yearly  account  for  the  same,  which  account 
shall,  within  the  time  specified  in  §  10,  sec.  1,  for  the  forest  Institute  and  for 
the  object  mentioned  in  the  said  section,  be  forwarded  to  the  forest  admlnistra* 
tlon  through  the  governor  of  the  province.  It  shall,  besides,  be  his  duty  to 
arrange  the  teaching  and  exercises  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils;  to  keep  good 
order  and  decent  conduct  within  the  school ;  to  Impart  himself  the  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  to  superintend  and  correct  the  exercises  and  work  in  the 
forest.  He  shall  also  render  yearly  report  over  the  operations  of  the  school, 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  forest  administration  through  the  governor  of  the 
province. 

THE  ASSISTANT. 

28.  The  assistant  must  have  made  himself  known  as  steady  and  Orderly,  to 
be  able  to  write,  and  well  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  forest  works.  He  IB 
subordinate  to  the  direct  command  of  the  teacher;  he  has  the  care  of  all  the 
Implements  and  materials  of  the  school,  for  which  he  is  responsible  apd  shall 
account  for  to  the  teacher;  manages  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher, 
and  is  responsible  that  the  exercises  and  works  are  properly  done,  and  assists 
In  keeping  good  order  among  the  pupils. 

THE  PT7PILS  OF  THE  FOREST  SCHOOL. 

29.  Those  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  the  forest  school  shall  make  their  appli* 
cation  to  the  principal  in  their  own  handwriting,  with  annexed  respective  car* 
tiflcate  of  a  clergyman,  of  good  conduct,  and  of  good  and  faultless  bodily  con- 
stitution, and  if  the  applicant  has  been  in  service,  a  service  certificate;  the 
applicant  shnll  be  able  to  read  fluently  Swedish  and  I^atln  lettersi  and  writing, 
write  a  legible  hand,  know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  be  from  20  to 
80  years  old. 

SO.  Having  examined  the  application  and  the  applicants,  the  principal  of  the 
school  shall  admit  as  pupils  the  most  skillful  and  of  best  conduct. 

81.  The  pupils  sliall  obey  the  orders  of  the  teacher  and  assistant,  and  observe 
industry,  order,  and  good  conduct.  Should  the  pupil  disobey  the  teacher  or  th/$ 
assistant,  disobey  the  rules  of  the  school,  be  neglectful  or  disorderly  in  his  con* 
duct,  or  should  he  create  disturbance,  he  shall  receive  warning  of  the  principal ; 
should  he  not  then  change  his  conduct,  but  continue  his  ofl'enses,  the  principal 
shall  send  him  away  from  the  school. 

PRIVATE  FOREST  INSTRUCTION. 

82.  For  the  establishing  of  forest  schools  in  the  respective  i)rovince8  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  education  of  competent  assistants  for  managing  private 
forests,  the  Government  will  yearly  contribute  as  far  as  the  funds  will  per- 
mit, provided  the  communities  which  apply  for  such  assistance  shall  fulfill 
the  following  conditions : 

(1)  That  the  community  shall  place  requisite  locality  to  the  disposal  of  the 
school,  furnish  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupils  with  apartments,  and  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school; 

(2)  That  the  organization  of  the  school  and  the  proposed  rules  for  its  opera- 
tion has  been  sanctioned  by  His  Royal  Majesty;  and 

(3)  That  the  operations  of  the  school,  of  which  a  yearly  report  shall  be  made 
to  the  forest  administration,  shall  be  exercised  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  nearest  chief  of  range  and  the  forest  administration. 

13.  Regulations  for  the  Division  of  the  Public  Forests  for  the  Purpose 
OF  Systematic  Economy. 

[Issued  June  29,  1867.    Drawn  ap  by  Mr.  C.  A.  T.  BJOrkman.] 

1.  The  dividing  of  a  forest  consists  in  its  delinatlon  on  a  map  with  descri))- 
tion  and  economical  plan  based  on  careful  estimates  having  a  view  to  the 
future  of  the  forest  and  the  highest  reasonable  income  that  can  be  derived 
from  it. 
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2.  Tbe  allotting  Is  effected  bo  tbat  tbere  may  be  introduced,  as  circumstances 
require,  high-forest  culture  with  tract  cutting  or  systematic  thinning,  or,  never- 
theless, for  applying  low-forest  culture. 

3.  Forest  is  divided,  according  to  its  extent  and  nature,  into  more  or  leas 
blocks.  Smaller  forests,  however,  may  each  comprise  only  a  single  block.  The 
block  is  divided  into  divisions  or  parcels,  whose  limits  are  generally  determined 
by  natural  formation  or  permanent  marks,  and  these  again  into  subdivisions^ 
including  differences  which  have  been  observed  in  surveying,  delineating,  and 
estimating  the  forest. 

4.  In  the  sun^eying  Is  noted  only  such  differences  of  the  forest  stand  and 
grounds  as,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  method  of  forest  work,  exercise 
some  Influence  thereon ;  and  with  the  objects  and  differences  noted  at  the  ear- 
veying  shall  be  added  on  the  map  the  boundaries  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
facts.  When  a  correct  map  happens  to  have  been  previously  drawn  up,  a  copj 
of  it,  with  requisite  additions,  shall  be  used  in  the  allotment  of  the  forest. 

5.  The  map  of  the  forest  shall  be  drawn  up  on  such  scale  as  allows  requisite 
clearness  in  specifying  what  should  be  noted  thereon  for  the  economy  of  the 
forest 

6.  The  forest  is  estimated  in  cubic  feet  or  in  cords  of  100  cubic  feet  (Swed- 
ish) solid  measure,  except  when  the  allotment  or  dividing  takes  place  for  tliin- 
nlng  (applicable  to  heavy  timber),  when  the  estimate  is  made  by  number  or 
piece.  The  estimate  ought,  as  near  as  possible,  to  correspond  with  the  reality, 
but  had  better  be  too  low  than  too  high. 

7.  The  description  shall  include  all  important  matters  which,  at  the  execation 
of  the  allotment,  can  be  of  weight  for  the  economy  of  the  forest 

8.  The  plan  of  management  is  drawn  up  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  and 
ought  to  Include  the  requisite  prescriptions  as  to  the  manner  of  working  tbe 
forest,  rotation  time,  consumption,  culture,  and  the  other  means  of  administra- 
tion which  have  not  already  been  prescribed  by  the  public  statutes. 

9.  Tract  cutting  will  have  the  preference,  as  a  manner  of  working  the  fbrest 
except  where,  from  local  circumstances,  it  is  unsuitable. 

10.  The  rotation  period  should  be  extended  as  far  as  Is  necessary  for  raising 
the  different  sorts  of  trees  and  forest  production  which  are  counted  on  from 
the  forest,  but  without  occasioning  such  delay  In  consumption  that  any  part  of 
the  forest  shall  thereby  receive  injury  or  deteriorate  in  value. 

11.  The  estimate  of  what  shall  be  consumed  during  the  period  of  division  ot 
allotment  shall  be  based  on  the  forests  growth,  the  extent  of  ground,  and  on 
the  known  quantity  of  wood  and  timber,  ascertained  by  careful  calculation, 
whereof  no  more  may  be  taken  out  than  corresponds  with  the  growth  of  the 
forest  during  the  said  time. 

12.  During  the  last  year  of  the  division  period  a  revision  Is  made  for  search- 
ing out  the  changes  the  forest  has  undergone  and  for  drawing  up  the  economy 
plan  for  the  following  division  period. 

Moreover,  the  Government  having  authorized  the  administration  of  forests  to 
issue  regulations  which  may  be  required  in  conformity  with  the  above  prin- 
ciples, the  administration  of  forests  has  found  it  reasonable  to  ordain  as 
follows : 

1.  The  method  of  working  a  forest,  mentioned  In  paragraph  2,  above,  can, 
where  necessary,  be  introduced  on  the  same  block,  though  on  seimrate  parts 
thereof;  for  example,  forest-grown  rocky  hills,  moss  tracts,  or  other  land  on 
which  systematic  thinning  seems  an  object,  also  such  tracts  as  seem  suitable  for 
low-forest  culture,  may  enter  into  the  same  plan  of  economy  with  tract  cutting, 
where  the  grounds  have  not  sufficient  extent  for  more  than  one  block. 

2.  In  dividing  the  forests  Into  blocks,  regard  is  had  that  as  far  as  possible 
the  older,  middle-aged,  and  young  forest  stands  are  In  suitable  relations  to 
each  other,  also  that  the  block  obtains  a  proper  form.  The  ground  allotted  In 
the  block  for  tract  cutting  may  not  exceed  "0,000  quadrat  ref "  (1,306  acres). 
With  the  introducing  of  systematic  heavy-timber  thinning,  block  allotment  is 
fixed  according  to  the  means  for  floating,  and  accordingly  a  connected  forest  of 
even  12,000  acres  may  be  reckoned  to  a  block,  providing  the  product  therefrom 
can  be  floated  on  the  same  water  course.  I^ands  whereon  low-forest  culture  Is 
Introduced,  and  which  are  not  entered  In  the  economy  plan  that  has  been  fixed 
for  tract  cutting  are  divided  Into  blocks  of  at  most  120  acres.  When  blocks 
are  not  situated  apart,  they  ought  to  have  natural  boundaries,  as  water  courses, 
marsh,  and  rocky-hill  extents,  etc.,  or  nevertheless  be  bounded  by  highways  or 
fences;  but  If  such  do  not  exist,  they  are  separated  by  means  of  a  line  cleared 
through  the  forest  to  the  width  of  20  feet. 
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8.  In  dividing  the  block  into  parcels  or  divisions,  the  principal  object  of 
whicb  Is  to  facilitate  *' orienting  *'  or  astronomical  directions,  and  clearness  in 
description,  likewise  attaining  an  approximating  homogeneous  stand,  the  same 
is  to  be  observed  concerning  their  boundaries  that  has  Just  been  mentioned  in 
respect  to  blocks.  Nevertheless  the  separating  lines  may  be  cleared  only  the 
width  of  10  feet  The  forest  land  of  a  division  should  not  exceed  20O  acres, 
except  in  forests  which  are  allotted  for  merchantable  or  heavy  timber,  within 
which,  418  comprising  the  division  or  parcel,  may  be  reckoned  only  those  parts 
divided  by  natural  t>oundarles.  Connected  forest  blocks  of  200  acres  extent  or 
less  constitute  only  a  division  or  parcel. 

4.  The  surveying  of  a  forest,  where  it  is. so  required,  may  be  based,  as  here> 
tofore,  on  parallel  lines  running  in  right  angles,  or  over  valleys  and  summit 
extents  In  oblique  direction.  Nevertheless  hereafter  these  lines  ought  not  to 
be  cut  or  cleared  more  than  is  necessary  for  making  them  visible,  but  shall 
Instead  be  blazed  to  a  breadth  of  10  feet  In  the  allotment  of  the  forest  for  the 
purpose  of  systematic  heavy-timber  thinning,  smaller  impediments,  unless 
sketched  on  the  map,  shall  only  be  noted  in  the  description. 

5.  Forest  maps  shall  be  drawn  up  on  a  scale  of  in^  of  natural  size,  with 
these  exceptions :  Lands  allotted  for  heavy-timber  thinning  shall  be  mapped  on  a 
scale  of  ^jrs  of  natural  size ;  lands  for  low-forest  culture,  according  to  sepa- 
rate plan  of  economy,  shall  be  mapped  on  a  scale  of  t^Vv  of  natural  size.  A 
separate  map  is  drawn  up  for  each  block.  On  the  Just-mentioned  maps  of 
Tvhrs  ec&le  two  or  three  blocks  may,  nevertheless,  be  contained,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  the  forest  is  composed  of  several  blocks,  with  map  for 
each,  a  comprehensive  map  of  the  whole  forest  may  be  prepared,  showing  the 
relative  situation  of  the  blocks,  on  a  scale  of  rjfhrs  of  natural  size;  and  with 
heavy-timber  thinning  szhcj!  of  natural  size.  The  map  of  the  floating  courses, 
below  mentioned,  aro  drawn  on  a  scale  of  sjflct,  of  natural  size.  When  a  com- 
prehensive map  on  the  scale  aforementioned  has  been  prepared,  the  floating 
courses  should  be  shown  thereon,  and  in  such  case  no  separate  map  of  these  is 
needed.  The  maps  shall  be  well  and  plainly  drawn,  colored,  provided  with 
names  of  t>orderlng  estates,  forests,  or  the  like,  written  around,  title,  scale,  and 
north  direction  whereon  the  variation  is  observed.  The  cleared  or  blazed  lines 
and  the  separating  lines  pertaining  to  the  project  for  period  allotment  or  divi- 
sion shall  be  drawn  on  the  map;  also  the  yearly  clearing  or  cutting  bounds 
in  the  first  period;  the  latter,  nevertheless,  only  on  maps  of  forests  which  are 
not  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  forest  corps. 

0.  The  valuation  or  estimate  of  the  forest  is  undertaken  in  conformity  with 
the  recognized  principles  of  forc»st  science  separately  for  each  Riibdivlsfon.  with 
regard  to  differences  of  ground  and  forest  stand. 

7.  The  description  consists  of  general  and  stand  description. 

8.  The  general  description  is  based  in  certain  parts  on  stand  description,  and 
shall  under  separate  titles  account  for — 

History  of  the  changes  which  the  forest  has  undergone  financially,  state  and 
administration  of  possessory  right,  wherewith,  if  practicable,  the  official  pro- 
ceedings may  be  introduced  on  which  the  changes  or  improvements  have  been 
based,  and  the  Infiuence  of  these,  of  forest  fires,  of  injuries  by  storms  and  the 
like  on  the  forest's  present  condition. 

The  nses  or  service  with  which  the  forest,  from  one  cause  or  another,  is 
charged ;  how  far  these  are  based  on  culture  or  resolutions,  and  In  tlie  latter 
case  what,  also,  the  influence  on  the  forest  which  the  uses  produce. 

Boundaries  on  adjoining  stranger  owners;  also,  when  the  forest  belongs 
to  homestead  or  farm,  on  the  thereto  belonging  arable  and  pasture  land; 
wherewith  for  that  case  any  land  which  did  not  before  belong  to  the  forest, 
but  which  is  included  in  the  allotment,  with  the  reason  therefor,  ought  sepa- 
rately to  be  given,  regard  being  had  to  what  is  prescribed  in  royal  forest  regu- 
lations of  the  29th  June,  1866,  section  38. 

Nature  of  the  forest  land,  nature  of  the  forest  stand  in  general,  according  to 
stand  description. 

Block  allotment  or  dividing,  and  motives  for  the  same. 

Prevailing  winds,  and  their  effect 

Depredations  and  wastes:  to  what  extent  the  fore«t  Is  exiwsed  to  surli,  and 
their  nature. 

Watching  or  care;  how  this  is  ordered  and  how  far  sufficient 

Pasture  and  autumn  mowing,  and  what  effect  such  use  has  on  the  forest. 

Selling  of  the  produce  of  the  forest  where  this  can  come  In  question,  where- 
with, when  this  is  dependent  on  opportunity  of  floating,  a  map  of  the  floating 
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courtae  in  the  forest  and  in  its  neighborhood  is  annexed,  providing  tnidi  map 
can  be  had  without  separate  survey. 

With  several  other  relations  which,  in  and  for  the  forest  admhiistration,  en 
be  of  weight,  which  like  the  above-mentlpned  ought  to  be  stated  under  separate 
titles. 

9.  The  description  of  the  stand.  Table  No.  1,  1,  which  is  prepared  in  tabular 
form,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  area  reports,  composed  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  the  survey  and  valuation,  contains  the  following  colnums: 

1.  Division,  or  parcel  (in  the  Swedish  "  skiften"),  wherein  is  introduced  the 
name  of  the  division,  in  what  block  it  has  been  divided,  also  the  letters  whertbj 
these  are  denoted  on  the  map. 

2.  Subdivision,  in  which  column  is  placed  the  letter  wberet>y  the  dlfferencee 
of  the  forest  land  and  forest  stand  have  been  denoted  on  the  map. 

3.  Extent,  wherein  the  area  is  given  in  new  measuring  (quadrat  ref  and 
quadrate  poles),  and  which  column  is  subdivided  in  two,  namely: 

a.  Foi^est  land,  where  regard  is  had  to  the  area  ^f  forest4)6arfaig  ground,  fiie 
subdivisions  are  given  as — 

a.  Forest-grown,  or— 

/8.  Bare,  under  which  latter  designation  may  be  introduced  as  well  such  fawd 
as  produces  only  bushes  and  scattered  trees  as  that  which  shall  be  cleared, 
during  the  division  period  for  effecting  satisfactory  regrowth ;   also — 

6.  Impediments  and  land  not  regarded  sufficiently  fertile  for  forests,  under 
which  is  noted  such  rocky  hills,  marshes,  mosses,  etc.,  which  can  not  be  counted 
on  to  bear  forest;  also  such  sand  holes,  ways,  and  tilled  places,  etc.,  whepeon 
forest  will  not  be  grown. 

4.  Land  where  under  the  subdivision  is  described  with  regard  to  tlie  quality 
of  the  land  and  soil. 

6.  Situation,  where  the  situation  is  described  as  well  with  regard  to  moistme 
as  in  relation  to  prevailing  winds. 

6.  The  forest,  which  column  is  subdivided  into  four: 

a.  Sort  of  trees,  wherein  is  introduced  the  kind  of  trees  the  forest  staade 
consist  of,  with  special  remarks  as  to  the  prevailing — 

6.  Orototh,  closeness,  windfalls,  previous  treatment,  etc.,  where  a  fuller 
description  of  the  forest  stand  is  given,  as  well  as  how  the  same  seemn  to  hev« 
been  treated  previously. 

c.  Amount  of  production,  wherein  is  noted  the  number  of  cords,  at  100  cable 
feet  (Swedish)  solid  measure,  which  the  growing  forest  contains. 

a.  By  quadrat  ref  (say  10,000  square  feet)  in  whole  and  tenths  of  cords, 
and — 

p.  By  subdivision  in  whole  cords;  or  nevertheless  with  heavy  or  merdnnt- 
able  timber-thinning  numt)er  of  sticks  per  10,000  square  feet  and  in  the  whole 
subdivision;  also — 

d.  Age  class,  wherein  is  introduced  the  prevailing  ages  of  the  forest  stand, 
designed  to  show  twenty-year-age  classes,  from  1-20,  20-40,  40-60  years,  etc, 
whereafter,  under  the  title  of  treatment  of  the  stand  during  the  division  period 
(Tables  Nos.  1,  2),  follows: 

7.  Manner  of  working  the  forest,  in  which  column  is  noted  how  far  the  stand 
shall  proceed  under  allotment  of  tract  cutting,  or  if  thinning  or  low-foreet 
culture  should  be  there  introduced ;  and — 

8.  Special  means,  including  accounts  of  what  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the 
stand  and  land  during  the  time  for  which  the  division  is  regarded  to  be 
effective,  whereto  shall  be  stated  for  the  occurrence  of  help  pruning  or  prepar- 
atory cleaning  (or  cutting)  that  amount  of  wood  and  timber  which  thereby, 
according  to  valuation,  it  is  considered  can  t>e  obtained  per  10,(XM)  square  feet. 
The  area,  as  well  as  quantity  of  wood  and  timber  on  the  subdivisions  may  be 
summed  up  for  every  division  or  parcel,  and  a  compendfum  Introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  wheroiii  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the  division  or  parcri 
and  quantity  of  wood  and  timber  noted  shows  the  extent  and  bulk  of  the  wood 
and  timber,  as  well  as  a  like  compendium  for  the  separate  blocks  to  show  tlie 
whole  area  of  the  forest  and  stock  of  wood  in  cords,  or  with  heavy  or  merchnnt- 
able  timber  thinning  in  timber. 

To  the  description  of  the  stand  belong  equally  with  tract  cutting  a  compen- 
dium of  the  area  which  the  different  age  classes  occupy  and  the  timber  end 
wood  mass  each  one  contains.  The  description  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
length  valuations  introduced  in  the  forest. 
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10.  The  plan  of  ma/tiagement,  of  which  a  sketch  ought  to  be  made  at  the 
place  of  employment,  so  that  the  state  of  the  forest  in  case  of  need  may  serve 
for  further  direction,  contains  the  following  titles: 

Manner  of  ioorking  the  forest,  under  which  is  noted  for  every  block  how 
great  part  of  forest  land  and  quantity  of  wood  and  timber  suits  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  mentioned  methods  of  working  the  forest,  and  where  so  required 
the  motives  for  the  distribution  of  the  forest  ground  between  them. 

Rotation^  under  which  title  separately  for  each  block  and  method  of  working 
the  forest  with  necessary  motives  may  be  Introduced  the  age  which,  in  general, 
tt  is  thought  the  forest  should  have  before  the  same  can  be  consumed ;  whereto 
with  heavy  timber  thinning  under  the  title  in  question  ought  to  be  given  tiie 
time. 

Thinning  time,  during  which  thinning  shall  be  done. 

Oonsumpiion,  which  title  for  every  block  contains  a  calculation  of  what, 
during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-year  period,  and  during  every  year  of  the 
■ame,  should  be  consumed;  also  report  where  and  how  consumption  ought  to 
be  effected  separately  for  forest  adapted  to  tract  cutting,  thinning,  or  low 
forest  culture;  and  there  ought  therewith  to  be  added  in  tabular  form,  equally 
for  the  two  foregoing  titles,  a  compendium  (Table  No.  2),  to  which  is  added  a 
report  for  the  whole  block  and  area,  and  amount  of  wood  and  timber  summed 
together. 

Forest  cuMvaHng  (with  special  r^ard  to  sowing  and  planting),  under  which 
iB  noted  in  table  form  (Table  III),  by  block  division  and  subdivision,  the  area 
of  the  ground  which  during  the  period  shall  undergo  complete  forest  cultivat- 
ing (that  is,  clearing  and  raising  forest  again  on  the  same  place  by  planting  or 
sowing,  help  culture,  drainage,  or  other  means  for  advancing  regrowth,  whereto 
may  be  noted  the  nature  of  the  measures  and  steps  which,  in  every  case,  shall 
be  adopted. 

Project  for  the  future  division  of  the  forest  in  respect  to  rotation  and  thifi- 
Mng  periods,  under  which  title,  and  with  reference  to  the  map  of  the  forest.  Is 
Indicated  how  It  is  considered,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  state,  the  subdt- 
ylsions  ought  to  be  united  for  hastening,  and  with  least  sacrifice  of  growth,  to 
form  suitable  parts  of  the  forest,  corresponding  with  the  twenty-year  periods, 
separate  report  being  made  for  the  division  of  the  ground  in  every  block  for 
tract  cutting,  thinning,  or  low  forest  growing. 

Pasture  and  autumn  mowing,  under  which  is  noted  that  which,  with  regard 
to  the  subject,  should  be  observed  during  the  division  period. 

Means  of  facilitating  the  transportation  and  sale  of  toood  and  timber ,  under 
which  title  is  given,  as  may  happen,  the  needful  scheme  for  ways,  Improvement 
of  floating  courses,  disposing  of  the  sorts  of  timber  necessary  for  the  region, 
etc. 

Administration  and  care,  wherewith  representation  Is  made  of  what.  In  said 
respect,  ought  to  be  adopted  to  secure  suitability  of  plan  of  economy,  therewith 
always  complying  with  what  is  prescribed  by  the  control  book  for  consumption 
and  forest  cultivation. 

11.  Rotation  tcith  tract  cutting  is  determined  so  that,  after  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired of  the  kinds  of  trees  the  forest  will  yield,  and  the  growing  time  required 
for  them,  the  area  of  the  forest-grown  land  is  divided  into  the  number  of 
twenty-year  periods  which  said  growing  time  contains;  thus,  with  one  hun?- 
dred  and  forty  years*  growing  time  by  7,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
by  6,  etc.,  whereby  is  ascertained  the  extent  on  an  average  can  be  consumed 
during  every  twenty  years.  Thereafter  is  examined  through  comparing  the  ex- 
tent of  this  latter  with  the  area  which  every  age  class  takes  up,  how  long  time 
consumption  in  each  and  everj'  clnss,  bepliming  with  the  oldest,  should  recinire, 
wherewith  also  knowledge  is  gained  of  the  age  of  the  forest  at  the  time  of  con- 
sumption. If  theii  it  is  found  that  any  essential  part  of  the  forest  should  be 
consumed  first  after  th«t  which  has  taken  Injury  from  too  high  age,  so  ought 
said  examination  to  be  renewed  in  a  twenty  years'  shorter  time,  and  In  pro- 
portion to  the  therewith  greater  area  of  consumption,  till  its  result  shows  that 
the  forest  can  be  consumed  without  losing  in  value  when  the  last-mentioned 
time  is  adopted  for  rotation  time. 

With  the  introduction  of  regulated  timber  thinning  it  Is  seen,  too,  that  the 
thinning  time  becomes  so  sufficient  that  a  requisite  number  of  trees  may  be 
able  to  grow  to  heavy  timber  by  the  time  its  thinning  returns  to  the  same 
tract  which  it  before  went  over. 

As  well  rotation  as  thinning  time  should  contain  a  certain  number  of  twenty- 
year  periods. 
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Thinning  time  ought  to  be  an  equal  part  of  rotation  time. 

12.  The  computation  of  what  is  taken  out  by  tract  cutting  during  the  period 
is  made  thus: 

Of  that  inirt  of  the  forest-grown  land  allotted  to  tract  cutting  is  assigned 
for  cowtumption  durlug  forty  years,  two-seveuths  of  the  area  with  one  hundred 
and  forty  year,  two-sixths  or  one-third  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  year, 
two-flfths  with  one  hundred  year  rotation  periods,  etc.  Out  of  the  oldest  age 
classes  is  taken  off  thereafter  as  great  area  as  corresponds  to  said  part  The 
forest  which  is  found  on  the  area  thus  taken  off  consists  of  that  which  can  be 
consumed  during  forty  years.  Hereof  is  allotted  for  consumption  durin^r  the 
first  twenty  years,  out  of  the  oldest  or  least  growing  stand,  so  great  a  part  that 
the  growing  forest  thereon,  without  Including  the  grown,  may  attain  to  wood 
and  timber  mass  equally  with  the  growing  forest  on  the  other  part,  with  reck- 
oning or  including  that  grown  during  twenty  years.  With  the  reckoning  of 
growth,  nevertheless,  so-called  growth  tables  may  not  t>e  used  unless  the  yearly 
growth  of  the  stand  running  in  the  two-thirds  is  accepted  as  the  average 
amount  of  what  these  during  Its  filled  age  yearly  grow. 

In  thinning  of  heavy  timber  is  consumed,  during  the  time  adopted  for  thin- 
ning, all  the  timber  found  at  the  dividing  or  allotment  besides  half  the  quantity 
of  heavy  timber  stuff  which  within  the  period  of  thinning  can  grow.  Of  this 
amoimt  of  wood  and  timber  can  thus  be  consumed  during  the  twenty-year 
division  period,  with  forty-year  thinning  time  half,  with  sixty-year  one-third, 
and  with  eighty-year  one-fourth.  In  this  way  is  taken  off  that  part  of  the  fbr- 
est  which  shall  correspond  with  the  first  twenty-year  period,  wherewith  is 
observed,  nevertheless,  that  only  such  land  as  bears  heavy  timber,  or  within  the 
thinning  period  grows  heavy  or  merchantable  timber  stuff,  enters  into  the  cal- 
culation, also  that  the  part  taken  off  does  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
exceed  that  which  the  land  just  mentioned,  reckoned  exclusively  according  to 
the  area,  shall  have  produced  in  the  period.  If  it  is  found,  notwithstanding 
such  augmentation  in  area,  the  part  taken  or  sold  off  does  not  contain  the 
number  of  pieces  of  timber  which  according  to  the  above-mentioned  calcula- 
tion ought  to  be  had,  the  consumption  is  reduced  to  what  the  thus  sold-off 
district  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  can  according  to  calculation  give. 

With  other  thinning  the  consumption's  mass  is  calculated  the  same  as  Is 
mentioned  in  regard  to  tract  cutting. 

In  the  dividing  or  allotment  for  low-forest  growing,  with  separate  blocks,  the 
area  is  divided  by  that  number  of  periods  which  the  rotation  time  contains^ 
after  which  the  amount  of  consumption  is  fixed  according  to  the  bulk  of  pro- 
duction on  that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  first  period,  wherewith,  if  so 
required,  the  growth  is  reckoned  in  the  manner  above  written. 

In  the  cousumptlon  calculated  In  harmony  with  the  above  prinolplos  is  not 
included  what,  according  to  estimate.  Is  obtained  through  preparatory  thinning 
and  help  pruning  or  clearing  up  of  found  windfalls  and  dry  forests,  so-called 
cleaning-cutting,  likewise  neither  the  utilizing  of  stumps,  roots,  branches,  and 
twigs. 

13.  When  the  division  or  allotment  takes  place  la  such  forests  as  are  men- 
tioned In  Chapters  III  and  V  of  the  Government's  Forest  Regulations  of  29th 
June,  18CG,  with  the  dividing  proceedings  and  maps  shall  special  memorial  be 
prepared,  representing  how  far  it  is  thought  the  forest,  according  to  S§  16  and 
23  of  said  regulations,  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  care  rnd  admin- 
istration of  the  forest  corps,  also  if  such  la  not  the  condition,  the  need  of  the 
products  of  the  forest  at  the  homestead  or  farm  to  which  it  belongs ;  also  how 
far  the  forest  is  insufficient  to  supply  said  need,  or  nevertheless  besides  an- 
swering the  requirement  or  leaving  something  over  the  same,  and  In  the  latter 
case  the  amount  of  surplus,  also  project  for  the  forest  rent,  which  according  to 
5  17  ought  to  be  reckoned,  or  that  portion  of  clear  gain  which,  on  the  principle 
of  §  24  of  regulations,  can  accrue  to  the  resident  occupied. 

14.  At  the  revision  of  the  allotment  which  here  above  is  ordained  is  drawn 
up  accurate  calculation  of  the  older  aiire  classes,  wherewith  the  map  Is  in- 
tended for  introducing  noticed  changes. 

Revision  shall  also  be  had  of  the  forest  maps  and  plans  of  economy  hitherto 
drawn  up  for  the  public  forests,  where  these  have  been  operative  twenty  year* 
or  more.  Should  the  maps  and  allotment  proceedings  be  found  continuing  suit- 
able the  drawing  up  of  new  ones  may  be  dispensed  with. 
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14.  Explanation  of  Certain  Teems  in  Swedish  Fobest  Scienci'::. 

Forest  culture  (skogs  skotsel)  includes  the  raising  of  forest,  its  treatment 
during  growth,  and  Its  consumption. 

By  consumption  of  forest  is  understood  the  felling  of  trees  in  such  a  mnnner 
as  to  facilitate  the  effort  of  nature  to  produce  new  forest  in  place  of  the  former. 

Forest  cultivating  (skogs  odiing)  is  the  raising  of  forest  by  means  of  sowing 
seed  by  hand  or  planting. 

High  forest  is  that  which  is  not  intended  to  be  consumed  till  the  trees  have 
attained  their  maturity. 

Loto  forest  Is  that  which  comes  from  shoots  from  the  roots  or  stumps  of 
former  trees  and  which  may  be  consumed  in  n  shorter  time  to  give  place  to 
another  similar  crop — as,  for  instance,  timber  for  hoops,  hop  poles,  and  the  like. 

Rotation  period.  The  time  required,  commencing  with  the  sowing,  for  a 
forest  to  grow  and  mature. 

Tract  cutting  is  the  felling  of  such  a  portion  of  the  forest  as,  according  to  a 
previously  prepared  plan,  has  been  allotted  for  a  year's  supply,  or  such  a 
portion  as  can  be  cut  with  due  regard  to  the  rotation  period. 

Regulated  thinning  is  a  manner  of  consumption  or  of  cutting  which  is 
generally  practiced  in  forests  where  the  trees  in  the  same  place  are  of  different 
age. 

C.  C.  Andrews. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Junt  tlK  JifOO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  us  in  your  own  way  the  forestry 
situation  of  Minnesota  to-day,  both  as  to  condition  and  amount,  so 
far  as  you  can  ? 

General  Andbews.  We  have  what  is  called  a  forest  preservation 
law,  principally  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  which  makes  town 
supervisors  fire  wardens,  also  mayors  of  cities  and  village  presidents. 
It  is  copied  from  the  State  of  New  York.  This  law  was  enacted  in 
1895  after  the  Hinckley  fire,  in  which  418  people  perished. 

The  Chairman.  We  looked  over  that  territory  yesterday. 

General  Andrews.  Up  to  this  year^  according  to  the  reports  of  fire 
wardens,  the  damage  by  forest  fires  m  Minnesota  annually  averaged 
only  $32,000. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  law  was  enacted  ? 

General  Andrews.  Since  that  law  was  enacted.  The  State  has  a 
forestiy  board  which  has  been  in  operation  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
under  which  we  have  acquired  by  grant  of  Congress  20,000  acres  as 
a  donation,  which  we  call  the  burnt  site  forest.  It  is  six  years  ago. 
That  is  rough  country  northwest  of  Ely.  We  have  a  thousand  acres 
in  Cass  County,  cut  over  land,  given  to  the  State  by  the  late  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury.  On  that  we  have  planted  230  acres,  the  forestry 
board  has.  The  forestry  commissioner,  ex  oiBcio,  is  a  member  of  the 
forestry  board  and  also  secretarv.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  acres 
principally  of  Norway  spruce,  ^e  planted  nearly  half  a  million 
seedling  trees  from  two  to  three  years  old.  Those  trees  are  in  good 
condition. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  thev  planted  ? 

General  Andrews.  They  were  planted  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
Thev  planted  some  this  last  sprine. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  raise  Siose  or  import  them  ? 

General  Andrews.  We  raised  the  most  of  them.  We  imported 
20,000  pine  seedlings  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman,  lias  the  Norway  spruce  been  well  tried  up  here? 

General  Andrews.  The  Norway  spruce  did  well.  We  raised  those 
from  the  seed  which  we  sowed  ourselves  in  the  nursery  there.    So  we 
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have  had  good  success  in  planting.  This  little  experiment  shows  that 
we  can  plant  successfully  at  about  $6  an  acre.  We  have  in  the  Itasca 
Park  10,000  acres,  which  is  called  a  forest  reserve,  but  which  is  not 
to  be  treated  for  economic  forestry  purposes.  It  is  treated  as  a  park, 
as  a  place  of  resort,  and  the  timl)er  remains  standing.  We  have  goi 
quite  a  good  deal  of  original  pine  in  that  Itasca  Park,  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi.  That  is  all  that  Minnesota  has  done  in 
forestry. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  quite  a  large  amount  of  swamp  land? 

General  Andbews.  The  State  has  a  large  amount  of  land,  but  not 
forestry  land.  The  State  owns  about  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
public  land,  of  school  and  swamp  land. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  largely  spruce  land? 

General  Andrews.  There  is  some  of  it  spruce  land.  There  is  con- 
siderable spruce  on  this  swamp  land,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  survey  or  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  standing  timber  on  that  ? 

General  Andrews.  There  has  not.  The  State  makes  an  estimate 
of  this  timber  just  preceding  any  expected  sale.  If  it  is  goin^  to  seD 
any  timber,  it  estimates  that  timber  that  it  expects  to  sell  in  the  next 
few  months.    It  never  makes  any  estimate  before. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Would  it  sell  the  timber  on  the  land  except  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  sell  the  land  ? 

General  Andrews.  It  would  sell  the  timber,  yes.  It  would  sell  the 
timber  as  far  as  it  can  get  a  good  price,  without  regard  to  the  land. 
It  retains  the  land  and  sells  the  land  when  it  can. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  much  of  the  two  million  and  a  half  acres  that  you 
now  have  has  been  cut  over? 

General  Andrews.  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Mr.  Ryan.  About? 

General  Andrews.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  twentieth  part  of  it 
has  been  cut  over. 

The  Chairman.  Is  timber  on  land  sold  except  upon  application 
of  some  one  for  the  purchase  of  it? 

Greneral  Andrews.  Yes;  it  is  sold  whenever  the  auditor,  who  is 
the  land  commissioner,  thinks  he  can  sell  it  to  advantage.  When 
he  thinks  the  market  is  good  he  advertises  it.  He  has  cruisers  sent 
out  to  explore  and  investigate  and  report  to  him  the  probable  amount 
and  he  sells  it  at  public  Sfue — gives  notice  of  several  months  and  sells 
it  at  public  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  at  all  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  land  that  has  forest  on  it,  or  spruce  forest  particularly! 

General  Andrews.  No,  I  have  not 

The  Chairman.  A  sood  deal  of  it  is  what  you  call  muskeg  land! 

General  Andrews.  A  good  deal  of  it  is,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  be  partly  spruce  forest,  I  suppose? 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  land  on  our  trip  through 
the  State,  a  portion  of  which  they  said  was  sdiool  land,  upon  which 
there  stood  a  ^ood  deal  of  thickly  standing  small  spruce  which  is 
not  muskeg,  wliere  nothing  grows.  You  Lavent  any  basis  upon 
which  to  make  an  estimate  on  that? 

Greneral  Andrews.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  estimate  of  the 
spruce  that  there  is  in  our  forest. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would. 

General  Andrews.  I  compiled  some  figures  for  the  Department  of 
rCommerce  and  Labor  some  six  weeks  ago.  I  would  estimate,  and  my 
estimate  would  be  simply  from  general  knowledge  without  having 
counted  the  trees  or  .measured  them,  of  course,  I  would  say  that  in 
the  counties  of  Cook  and  Lake,  which  contain  2,828,000  acres  of  land, 
I  estimate  that  there  are  500,000,000  feet  of  spruce  in  those  two  coun- 
ties. That  is  half  a  billion.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  5,000  feet  to  the 
acre  on  an  average.  I  estimate  that  there  are  100,000  acres  of  the 
2,000,000  and  over  that  will  average  5,000  feet  to  the  acre,  either  in 
pure  spruce,  which  would  be  about  all  spruce  or  mixed  with  other 
timber.  Then  in  St.  Louis  Countv,  the  next  countv  west,  which  con- 
tains 2,091,000  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  water,  1  estimate  that  in 
that  county  th^*e  is  100,000  acres  of  spruce  that  will  average  5,000 
feet  to  the  acre,  making  another  500,000,000  feet,  which  would  be  a 
billion  feet  for  those  three  counties.  Then  we  come  to  the  counties 
west.  Itasca  and  Koochiching  counties  contain  8,000,000  acres  of 
land.  I  estimate  that  those  counties  contain  100,000  acres  that  will 
average  5,000  feet  to  the  acre;  that  would  be  500,000,000  feet.  Bel- 
trami County,  next  west,  contains  2,750,000  acres,  and  that,  according 
to  my  estimate,  which  I  consider,  while  rough,  as  conservative,  con- 
tains 100,000  acres,  averaging  5,000  feet  to  the  acre,  amounting  to 
500,000,000  feet;  that  makes  2,000,000,000  feet  in  those  counties. 
Then  there  are  fourteen  other  counties  that  contain  spruce,  and  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  I  estimate,  contain  294,000,000  feet;  that  makes 
2,294,000,000  feet  for  the  whole  State.  That  is  board  feet  of  spruce. 
The  estimate  in  1896  for  spruce  in  the  twenty-three  forest  counties 
was  1,050,000,000  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Th^^  figure  two  cords  to  a  thousand  feet,  I  believe. 

Genial  Andrews.  There  are  three  cords,  I  think,  to  a  thousand 
feet,  according  to  Mr.  Koth,  of  Michigan.    That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  mill  men  that  we  talked  to  gave  two 
cords  to  a  thousand  feet. 

General  Andrews.  I  am  not  competent  to  say  how  many  cords 
there  are,  but  I  think  Mr.  Phillip  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  his  book  on 
foirestry,  says  that  3,000  feet  constitute  three  cords — the  same  as  three 
corda.  That  is  what  I  understand  Mr.  Both  to  say.  I  do  not  give 
my  opinion  about  it 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  men  here  have  given  us  two  cords  to  a 
thousand  feet.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  that  small  stuff  into  board 
feet. 

General  Andrews.  Li  regard  to  poplar,  if  you  want  that - 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  this  spruce  first.  You  figure  two  million 
thousand  feet? 

General  Andrews.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which,  at  two  cords  to  a  thousand  feet,  would 
make  four  million  and  some  odd  cords? 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Backus  testified  to  us  that  in  the  Rainy  Lake 
basin  they  had  cruisers  estimate  practically  all  of  that  territory  by 
forties,  and  had  tlie  figures,  and  they  fibred  on  the  American  side 
11,000,000  cords  of  spruce.    There  is  a  wide  variation. 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  would  take  most  of  the  spruce  in 
St  Louis  County  and  all  of  the  spruce  probably  in  Koochiching 
County  and  a  large  share  of  the  other. 

General  Andrews.  I  am  giving  my  best  judgment,  without  know- 
ing the  details. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  calling  your  attention  to  this.  You 
aimed  to  make  a  very  conservative  estimate? 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  conservative,  judging  by  what  we  saw  northeast 
of  Duluth  in  some  places. 

General  Andrews.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  figure  a  hundred  thousand  acres 
in  these  different  groups,  10  cords  to  the  acre,  practically. 

General  Andrews.  And  yet,  with  my  estimate,  that  makes  quite  & 
number  of  million  dollars'  worth. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

General  Andrews.  I  have  estimated  that  the  forests  of  Minnesota 
are  worth  a  hundred  million  dollars,  and  they  are  worth  taking 
care  of. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Cruisers  that  were  with  us  said  that  a  great  many  of 
the  forties  that  we  went  through  contained  25  cords  to  the  acre  of 
spruce.    It  w^as  the  predominating  timber. 

General  Andrews.  I  should  think  so,  fully  that;  because  for  fuel 
the  average  wood  will  yield  18  or  20  cords  to  the  acre. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  poplar  up  here? 

General  Andrews.  It  is  the  aspen  and  the  large-leaf  poplar;  also 
what  is  popularly  called  the  "Balm  of  Gilead"  is  a  poplar,  but 
whether  that  is  used  for  pulp  I  do  not  know.  I  would  think  from 
its  having  so  many  knots  that  it  would  not  be  valuable  for  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  the  poplar  up  here  is  used  for  pulp  to 
any  extent  yet. 

General  Andrews.  We  have  got  a  good  deal  of  poplar  and  bal- 
sam, too. 

The  Chairman.  Poplar  used  for  pulp  wood  is  used  with  soda  up 
to  a  small  per  cent. 

Greneral  Andrews.  My  estimate  of  poplar  in  Minnesota — I  could 
not  specify  the  counties — but  my  estimate  of  the  poplar  is  4,014,000,000 
board  feet.  That  is  very  conservative,  no  doubt.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  which  is  a  species  of  poplar,  is  another 
1,189,000,000  board  feet;  balsam,  670,300,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  hemlock  in  the  State,  I  suppose. 

General  Andrews.  We  haven't  any.    It  is  quite  remarkable. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  our  men  told  us  that  he  knew  one  town- 
ship that  was  pretty  well  filled  with  hemlock. 

General  Andrews.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  cruisers  that  we  met,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member now  where  he  said  it  was. 

General  Andrews.  Our  spruce  is  principally  black. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  swamp  spruce,  isn't  it  ? 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  most  of  this  land — ^I 
mean  in  a  general  way — private  individuals  or  corporations? 

General  Andrews.  As  a  rule,  it  is  owned  by  private  individuals 
and  logging  companies. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  the  General  Government  own  much  of  it 
outside  of  the  Indian  reservations  ? 

General  Andrews.  I  suppose  the  General  Government  owns  cer- 
tainly half  a  million  acres  of  forest;  I  would  not  say  of  this  spruce 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  good  deal  of  the  forest  land  in  the  Indian 
reservations? 

General  Andrews.  Considerable. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  estimates,  those  are  only  estimates? 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  Mr.  Rudolph  Weyerhaeuser  testified 
to  us  the  other  day  that  they  bought  from  the  General  Government, 
after  it  had  been  cruised  by  the  General  Government,  a  lot  of  pine 
up  in  the  Indian  reservation  upon  which  the  estimate  was  41,000,000 
feet  of  pine,  that  they  had  already  cut  49,000,000,  and  had  half  of 
it  left.  Of  course,  they  bought  it  at  so  much  a  thousand,  so  that  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  about  the  quantity. 

General  Andrews.  TJie  actual  results  generally  exceed  the  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  to  such  an  extent  as  that,  do  they? 

General  Andrews.  No;  that  would  be  an  exceptional  case.  Have 
you  taken  any  testimony  in  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  growth  of 
spruce  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  found  no  one  who  knew  anything  about 
it,  unless  we  strike  the  man  now. 

General  Andrews.  All  I  know  about  it  is  what  I  have  read  in  Mr. 
Pinchot's  book  on  the  spruce  in  the  Adirondacks.  He  showed  that 
the  growth  there  is  1  inch  in  diameter  in  seven  years.  It  would  take 
thirty-five  years  to  make  5  inches  and  seventy-seven  years  to  make  10 
inches. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  we  had  taken  the  testimony  of  no  one  who 
knew  anything  about  it.  I  will  take  that  back,  because  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser testified  he  thought  a  spruce  forest  could  be  reproduced  to 
the  extent  of  5  inches  in  twenty-five  years. 

General  Andrews.  I  presume  it  might. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pinchot  and  some  of  his  foresters  do  not 
agr?e.  We  have  varying  testimony  from  them  on  that  sul)ject. 
We  have  collected  on  this  trip  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  disks  cut 
from  spruce  logs  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  what  length  of 
time  it  will  take  to  grow  spruce  trees  or  the  length  of  time  it  has 
taken  to  grow  them,  and  we  have  got  specimens  from  1  inch  that  grew 
in  fiftv  years  up  to  10  inches  that  grew  in  one  hundred  years,  and 
possibly  some  variations. 

General  Andrews.  The  Norway  spruce  grows  more  rapidly  in 
Europe  than  our  spruce  grows. 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  more  rapidly  here,  doesn't  it? 

General  Andrews.  I  b'^lieve  it  does;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  spruce  that  you  planted  here  on  this  ex- 
periment, is  that  all  Norway  spruce,  or  have  you  planted  some  native 
spruce? 

General  Andrews.  It  is  all  Norway  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  b?  interesting  to  plant  some  native  spruce 
by  the  side  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  comparison. 
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General  Andrews.  Yes;  we  probably  will. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  a  dry  soil? 

General  Andrews.  It  is  rather  dry ;  most  of  it  is  rather  dry.  It  is 
cut  over  Norway  pine  land. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  think  spruce  will  thrive  as  well  or  better  in 
dry  land  than  wet? 

General  Andrews.  It  needs  moist  land.  It  needs  a  fresh  soiL  It 
does  not  do  very  well  on  dry  land.  Spruce  is  a  shallow-rooted  tree. 
It  does  not  go  down  in  the  soil. 

•The  Chairman.  We  found  in  Wisconsin  where  we  found  spruce 
that  it  was  generally  crowing  scattered  in  with  other  forest  trees, 
sometimes  on  fairly  hipi  land  and  apparently  had  grown  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  does  here  in  the  low  ground.  Have  you  any  idea  as 
to  the  effect  on  these  swampy  forests  which  will  be  caused  by  drain- 
age? 

General  Andrews.  I  think  they  will  start  a  more  rapid  growth. 
The  drainage  of  the  land  will  improve  the  growth.  Ijideed,  they 
do  not  grow  any  no\y  in  the  bogs. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  State  now  engaged  in  drainage  work  ? 

General  Andrews.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  drainage  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  itself  is  doing  it? 

General  Andrews.  The  State  appears  to  be  doing  it.  I  do  not 
remember  the  details,  but  the  State  officers  inspect  it,  the  secretary  of 
state.  I  have  heard  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  some  State  officers 
going  around  to  inspect  the  ditches.  We  have  a  state  drainage  engi- 
neer, so  that  the  work  is  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  State,  then,  to  encourage  the 
drainage  of  these  low-area  lands? 

General  Andrews.  It  is;  yes,  sir.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  good  fire-protection  law,  as  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned,  have  you  not? 

General  Andrews.  It  needs  to  be  improved  a  good  deal.  It  started 
in  as  an  experiment  in  a  timid  way  fourteen  years  ago.  We  ought  to 
have  the  law  amended  requiring  the  people  who  cut  timber  or  wood 
to  burn  the  brush  and  slashings  and  do  it  while  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  Captain  O'Xeill,  the  government  superintendent  of  logging 
on  Cass  Lake,  told  me  that  in  the  past  year  they  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  burning  these  slashings  in  the  winter  when  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  told  us  this  morning  that  the 
Government  had  taught  them,  to  their  benefit,  to  bum  the  slashings 
while  they  were  green. 

General  Andrews.  I  have  tried  twice  to  have  a  law  enacted  to  bum 
the  slashings,  but  without  success.     I  shall  try  again  this  next  winter. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  objection  is  there  to  such  a  law? 

General  Andrews.  They  objected  on  the  ground  of  its  costing  so 
much. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  figure  that  it  will  cost  more  than  the  timber  they 
might  lose  in  fires  would,  do  they? 

General  Andrews.  Yes;  and  again  they  argue  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  burn  the  slashings  that  it  nlight  produce  so  many  fii^es. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  The  fires  they  have  had  this  year  may  change  their 
views. 

Greneral  Andrews.  Yes.  I  see  where  in  the  village  limits  of  Chis- 
holm  there  were  about  30  acres  of  ground  that  had  been  covered  with 
slashing,  and  the  presence  of  these  slashings  made  it  possible  to  burn 
Chishoun.  If  the  slashings  had  been  burned  and  the  ground  cleared, 
Chisholm  would  not  have  been  in  danger. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  town  was  destroyed  and  some  lives  lost? 

General  Andrews.  Most  of  the  town  was  destroyed.  There  have 
been  no  lives  lost  in  this  State  by  forest  fires. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  up  to  this  year,  since 
that  law  was  passed,  the  average  was  how  much  ? 

General  Andrews.  About  $32,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  have  not  reported.  I  think  we  have 
seen  more  than  that  much  loss  ourselves. 

General  Andrews.  These  fires  that  you  saw  were  probably  the  fires 
of  1904. 

The  Chairman.  No;  recent  fires,  I  mean. 

Greneral  Andrews.  They  have  every  inducement  to  report.  They 
are  paid  for  making  reports  and  they  are  liable  to  punishment  if 
they  fail  to  make  reports.  They  have  blanks  furnished  them  to  do  it, 
and  return  envelopes. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  see  everywhere  we  have  been  in  the  State 
the  result  of  your  activity.  If  you  had  a  good  appropriation  you 
could  keep  out  the  fires. 

General  Andrews.  I  speak  of  the  fires  before  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  preventing  forest  fires 
by  law  or  by  imposing  duties  upon  officials  or  individuals  unless  you 
have  a  regularly  organized  fire  protection? 

General  Andrews.  Patrol? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  • 

General  Andrews.  Well,  it  is  just  about  impossible,  and  there  will 
be  some  fires,  of  course;  there  will  be  some  settlers  3  or  4  miles 
away  from  anybody,  out  of  sight,  in  dry  weather,  and  they  are  clear- 
ing their  land  and  the  fire  gets  away  from  them  and  there  it  goes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  fires  happen  in  the  city. 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  anybody  propose  now  to  do  away  with  the 
paid  fire  department  in  the  cities? 

General  Andrews.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  the  same  system  in  some 
form  might  be  carried  out  for  the  protection  of  the  forest  and  be 
worth  the  expense? 

General  Andrews.  I  do.  I  think  if  we  had  means  to  employ  a 
competent  person,  a  zealous  and  honest  man,  in  dry  weather,  who 
would  go  around  and  be  on  the  lookout,  that  he  could  accomplish  a 
great  deal.  We  depend  upon  town  officers,  who  look  upon  the  work 
as  secondary.  They  consider  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  of 
being  fire  wardens  is  not  as  dignified  as  that  of  supervisor. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  they  consider  that  it  is  a  duty 
that  they  do  not  care  to  perform  unless  the  town  itself  is  likely  to  hie 
threatened. 

General  Andrews.  Yes.  Now,  if  we  had  patrols  we  would  employ 
men  in  dangerous  weather,  and  had  sufficient  means  to  do  that  we 
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could  guard  against  fires  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  do  now,  and  if 
we  had  laws  regarding  the  burning  of  slashings  and  providing  that 
slashings  near  settlements  or  villages  could  be  burned  at  the  State's 
expense,  we  could  do  more  than  we  are  doing  now.  Notwithstanding 
the  22,000,000  acres  of  forest  country,  all  the  funds  we  have  in  a 
season  of  emergency  is  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  fire  protection? 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  not  a  dollar  more  than  we 
had  when  we  started,  and  I  suppose  the  danger  has  increased  a  great 
deal  on  account  of  the  activity  on*  the  Iron  Range.  For  instance, 
Chisholm  and  the  country  around  Chisholm,  when  this  law  went  into 
effect,  was  a  wilderness,  nobody  living  there.  Now  there  are  12,000 
people  living  in  that  region.  I  suppose  the  danger  is  much  greater 
on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  subject  of  conserva- 
tion of  the  present  forest  or  reproduction  of  the  forest  ? 

General  Andrews.  I  think  that  the  State  should  immediately  begin 
to  replant,  buying  up  the  land  which  is  only  suitable  for  forest,  land 
that  can  be  bought  cheap  and  not  suitable  for  farming;  that  the  State 
should  engage  in  the  work  of  reforestation  and  should  plant  30,000 
acres  a  year,  the  same  as  they  do  in  Germany.  Prussia  has  6,000,000 
acres  of  state  forest,  which  yields  $9,000,000  revenue. 

Mr.  Rfan.  Annual  revenue? 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir.  And  employs  many  thousand  people, 
and  supports  a  million  people  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  likely,  considering  the  vagaries  of 
politicians  and  the  vicissitudes  connected  with  politics  and  statesman- 
ship, that  the  Ptate  will  ever  provide  laws  exempting  from  taxation 
forest-reproducing  land  in  the  hands  of  private  owners? 

General  Andrews.  I  think  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  tax  the 
land  as  land,  but  not  tax  the  timber  until  the  timber  is  cut.  I  think 
there  is  quite  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  that.  Of  course,  to  carry  that 
out  the  Sta^e  would  have  to  «miewbat  supervise  tbis  Avork  rnd  see 
that  the  land  was  being  devoted  to  forestry — that  the  land  was  cov- 
ered with  forest.  I  suppose  the  proprietors  would  be  willing  to  pay 
a  tax  on  the  land  as  cheap  land  if  they  could  have  the  crop  exempted 
from  taxation. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  would  be  practically  out  of  the  question  to  repro- 
duce a  forest  without  exempting  standing  timber  during  growth 
from  taxation,  would  it  not;  that  is,  by  private  individuals? 

General  ^^ndrevs.  Yes;  I  think  so.  It  wouhl  take  on  an  average 
on  what  we  call  forestry  land — that  is,  third-rate  land — ^land  that  is 
too  hillv  or  srndy  or  locky  for  farming — and  thrt  is  t^e  kind  of  1-^nd 
that  forestry  wants — on  such  land  it  would  take  eighty  years  for 
pine  to  reach  merchantable  size.  Then  it  would  be  only  from  12 
to  15  inches  in  diameter.  We  know  what  the  rate  of  growth  is,  be- 
cause the  German  forests  that  have  been  managed  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples for  a  century  show  that  the  rate  of  growth  on  such  third-rate 
land  is  about  225  board  feet  to  the  acre  in  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  annual  growth  ? 

General  Andrews.  Average  annual  growth  m  a  normal  forest  of 
pine. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  spoke  of  planting  30,000  acres  a  year, 
what  kind  of  trees  would  you  plant  ? 
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General  Andrews  Pine,  principally. 

The  Chairman.  White  pine? 

General  Andrews.  It  would  depend  on  the  kind  of  soil.    The  white 
requires  a  pretty  good  loamy  soil.    The  Norway  pine  will  thrive  on 
poorer  land;  the  jack  pine  on  still  poorer  land.  *  Jack  pine  will  grow"* 
on  sand. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  plant  much  spruce? 

General  Andrews.  I  would  not  say  I  would  plant  much.    I  would 

Elant  it  in  the  soil  better  adapted  for  spruce,  and  occasionally  some 
ard  wood,  tx)o.  We  might  have  some  acres  that  would  be  good  for 
oak.  Of  course,  in  buying  up  considerable  land,  there  mignt  be  10 
acres  here  and  there  that  could  not  be  availed  of  for  a  farm  but  would 
be  good  for  oak  or  other  hard-wood  timber. 

The  Chairmaj^  There  is  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  the  country 
in  favor  of  having  the  General  Government  purchase  a  large  acreage 
of  lands  in  the  White  Mountains  and  also  in  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian country  as  forest  reservations.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
})racticable  for  the  General  Government  to  purchase  any  of  this  forest 
and  up  in  this  country  and  devote  it  to  the  reproduction  of  forests? 

General  Andrews.  T  think  it  would  be  practicable.  I  would  prefer, 
however,  that  the  State  should  do  it.  The  United  States  now  has 
167,000.()00  acres  of  national  forest.  Assuming  that  only  half  of  it 
will  be  productive  forest,  that  is  an  immense  amount.  That  will 
make  the  United  States  take  the  lead  of  the  world  in  forestry,  if  we 
except  Russia. 

The  (^nAiRMAN.  Most  of  these  reservations  are  pretty  well  in  the 
West,  or  in  a  country  that  is  not  so  close  to  the  more  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  country,  and  the  freight  is  a  considerable  item,  I 
suppose.  Of  course,  we  would  prefer  to  have  Minnesota  do  it,  but  I 
am  wondering  whether  Minnesota  will  do  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
land  here  would  justify. 

General  Andrews,  t  intend  to  bring  that  matter  before  the  next 
legislature.  I  have  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens of  Minnesota  in  favor  of  the  project  that  I  shall  recommend, 
and  that  is  that  a  constitutional  amendment  be  adopted  providing 
for  an  annual  tax  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  every  dollar  of  taxable 
property,  equivalent  to  30  cents  on  a  thousand  dollars,  and  which 
would  raise  $300,000  a  year  in  a  few  years,  and  allowing  the  forestry 
board  to  buy  land  with  that  money  and  plant  it  to  forest.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  that  at  the  next  session. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  General  Government  could  be  in- 
duced, in  its  effort  to  reproduce  the  forest,  to  pay  a  small  bounty, 
either  to  the  State  or  to  the  private  owner  who  would  devote  land  to 
forestry.     Would  that  be  an  inducement? 

General  Andrews.  It  would  be  an  inducement,  undoubtedly.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has,  ever  since  1876,  paid  in  bounty  $20,000 
annually  for  tree  planting  on  the  prairies.  That  has  led  to  consid- 
erable planting  in  the  prairie  parts  of  the  State.  Trees  are  not  very 
valuable  there,  a  good  many  of  them  cottonwood  and  boxelder,  but 
still  that  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  planting,  and  I  think  that  law  has 
existed  long  enough. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  like  the  Government  timber  act.  It  was 
a  mistake  at  all  times,  a  good  deal  like  trying  to  grow  trees  on  the  sea. 
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Instead  of  selecting  the  place  where  they  could  grow,  take  the  place 
where  they  will  do  the  poorest  and  try  to  raise  forest  on  land  which 
is  better  adapted  to  something  else  and  least  adapted  to  forest  raising. 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  reproduction  of  forest  is  outside  of 
the  question  of  statesmanship,  a  mere  matter  of  profit  in  the  opinion 
of  people  who  engage  in  it.  At  present  no  one  apparently  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  country  believes  it  to  be  profitable  to  do  that  as  a  private 
affair. 

General  Andrews.  Too  long  to  wait. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  State  engages  in  it  or  the  General  Govern- 
ment offers  any  inducement  or  engages  in  it  it  is  a  matter  that  the 
common  public  gets  the  benefit  of  and  pays  the  expense  of.  Is  there 
any  practicable  method  of  increasing  the  fire  prote<ltion  that  you  can 
suggest  to  us,  not  merely  in  Minnesota  but  as  a  general  proposition  ? 

General  Andrews.  I  think  it  could  be  improved  a  great  deal  by 
finding  men  of  energy  and  good  conscience  who  will  perform  the 
duties  of  fire  wardens. 

The  Chairman.  For  pay? 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir;  reasonable  pay. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  people  here  in  lum- 
bering can  not  afford  to  cut  out  the  matured  timber  and  leave  the  im- 
mature timber  standing,  because  if  they  do  that  it  is  burned  before 
they  cut  it,  but  that  if  they  had  sufficient  fire  protection  they  probably 
would  leave  those  trees  to  grow  larger.  Might  that  not  be  the  effect 
of  better  fire  protection  ? 

General  Andrews.  If  there  was  better  fire  protection  it  would  be 
an  inducement,  of  course,  to  leave  the  trees  to  grow.  New  York 
seems  better  equipped  a  great  deal  than  Minnesota  in  regard  to  fire 

Protection.  They  have  got  a  corps  of  officials  there,  and  yet  New 
'ork  has  had  fires  this  past  season. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  handle  it  up  in  Maine;  do  you  re- 
member? 

General  Andrews.  They  have  the  town  officers  act  as  wardens. 
They  appropriate  there  $20,000  a  year  for  fighting  fire.  They  have 
a  forest  commissioner  who  is  land  commissioner — a  good  deal  the 
same  as  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  AVhat  is  your  annual  appropriation  here  for  fire  pro- 
tection ? 

General  Andrews.  It  is  $5,000  for  this  office  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
pense of  administering  the  office  and  the  pay  of  wardens,  and  in  an 
ordinary  season  the  counties  pay  back  what  is  paid  for  the  local 
expenses,  what  is  paid  wardens  for  fighting  fire  and  people  assisting 
them.  Every  person  is  obliged  to  turn  out  and  fight  fire  at  $1.50  a 
day,  which  1  believe  is  not  enough.  The  warden  is  paid  $2  a  day- 
Then  in  an  extraordinary  season,  such  as  has  just  passed,  we  have 
$5,000  as  an  emergency  fund.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  territory  does  a  fire  warden  ordinarily  cover? 

General  Andrews.  In  the  country  that  you  have  been  through  it 
covers  22,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  mean  one  warden's  territory. 

General  Andrews.  A  warden  is  for  his  town,  the  three  supervisors 
in  the  township,  which  is  6  miles  square.    Sometimes  a  town  contains 
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four  Congressional  townships  and  these  three  supervisors  have  four 
townships  to  look  after.  The  district  is  a  township,  three  men  to  the 
township. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Through  a  cut-over  territory  that  is  away  from  a  town, 
awajr  out  on  the  range  somewhere,  it  is  not  very  apt  to  have  any  pro- 
tection at  all,*because  that  man  does  not  get  there? 

General  Andrews.  It  is  liable  not  to  have  protection.  There  are 
some  unorganized  towns  in  which  there  is  scarcely  anybody  living, 
and  there  is  nobody  suitable  to  appoint  for  a  fire  warden. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  just  where  the  timber  is. 

General  Andrews.  That  is  just  where  there  is  danger.  We  ought 
to  have  a  man  who  is  paid  enough  to  go  out  into  that  country  and 
watch  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  fire  wardens  practically  only  protect  the  part  that 
has  been  opened  up  to  settlement  from  the  fire  encroaching  on  them 
from  the  adjacent  forest? 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  more  for  their  protection  than  for  the  protection 
of  the  forest? 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  railroads?  Do  they  set  a  large 
share  of  the  fires  and  do  they  take  care  of  them? 

General  Andrews.  They  set  a.  great  many  fires.  The  law  requires 
them  to  have  efficient  spark  arresters,  which  seems  impossible.  They 
frequently  set  fires.  It  provides  that  they  shall  keep  their  right  of 
way  50  feet  on  each  side  of  the  main  track  clear  of  combustible  mate- 
rial, and  that  if  a  fire  occurs  near  the  line  of  the  road  they  shall  put 
it  out — ^they  shall  adopt  means  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  law? 

General  Andrews.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  forestry  commissioner.  It 
is  my  duty.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  officers.  The  law  says  they 
shall  enforce  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  enforcing  the  law,  is  there? 

General  Andrews.  When  we  can  get  evidence  that  a  person  has 
set  a  fire  we  have  him  arrested  and  punished.  I  have  had  two  men 
convicted,  and  one  was  sentenced  to  pay  $50  fine,  and  the  other  $40. 
They  have  appealed  to  the  district  court.  They  gave  bonds  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  district  court,  and  the  district  court  will  have  a  jury 
trial. 

The  Chairman.  By  that  time  the  fire  will  be  out. 

General  Andrews.  It  will  be  forgotten.  We  shall  improve  the  law 
in  another  respect.  We  will  have  it  so  the  fine  shall  not  be  less  than 
$50.    But  they  can  appeal,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  copies  of  the  report  that  you  made  to 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations? 

General  Andrews.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  report  that  I  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  these  for  us? 

General  Andrews.  Yes;  I  will  furnish  you  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  it  and  send  you  printed  copies. 

General  Andrews.  Very  well. 
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The  report  is  as  follow? : 

Rough  estimate  hy  Oen.  C.  C  Andrews,  forestry  commissioner  of  Minnesota, 
August f  J908,  of  the  total  amount  of  merchantable-  standing  timher,  board 
measure,  and  cords  of  standing  wood  for  fuel, 

[This  estimate  is  regarded  as  conservative  and  made  principally  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. It  Is  on  the  basis  that  "  pine  lands "  yield  on  an  average  250,000  feet,  board 
measure,  per  40-acre  tract ;  and  that  mixed  or  other  forest  only  suitable  for  fuel  yields 
20  cords  per  acre.] 

AITKEN    COUNTY. 


It  Is  estimated  that  each  full  township  In  this  and  the  following  20  counties  contains  on 
an  average  1,500  acres,  yielding  20  cords  of  wood  each,  exclusive  of  merc^-antable  timber. 
Twenty-one  counties  are  assumed  to  contain  In  the  aggregate  1,000  townships  of  land. 


Ash 2, 304,  000 

Balsam 7, 000, 000- 

Basswood 7, 6S0,  000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow—  3, 072  0(K) 

Cedar 10,  000, 000 

Elm 1,  536, 000 

Maple 2,  688,  000 

Oak 400, 000 

Pine : 

Jack 8, 000, 000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 5, 000, 000 

White 3,  000,  ODD 

Poplar 40, 000. 000 

Spruce 38, 400, 000 

Tamarack 19, 000, 000 


Total 138.074.000 


BECKER  COUNTY. 


Ash 960,  000 

Balsam 3, 000.  OOO 

Basswood 3,  200, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow—  1, 280, 000 

Elm 640,  000 

Maple 1, 120,  000 

Oak 1.  500. 000 

Pine: 

.Tack r».000,00f) 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 5,000,000 

White 8, 000, 000 

Poplar 30.  000, 000 

Spruce 16,000,000 

Tamarack 8, 000, 000 

Total 84,700,000 


BELTRAMI    COUNTY. 


Ash 24,  000,  000 

Balm  of  Gllead 200,000,000 

Balsam 300,  000.  000 

Basswood 80,  000,  000 

Birch,white  and  yellow.  32, 000, 000 

Cedar 140, 000, 000 

Elm 16,  000,  (XK) 

Maple 28,  000,  000 

Oak 2,  200,  000 


Pine : 

Jack 325. 000, 000 

Norway 300, 000.  000 

White 225. 000. 000 

Poplar 300, 000, 000 

Spruce 400, 000.  000 

Tamarack 750, 000, 000 

Total 3,122,200.000 


CARLTON    COUNTY. 


Ash 1, 152,  000 

Balsam 4, 000, 000 

Basswood 3. 860, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow—.  1,  536, 000 

Elm 768,  000 

Maple 1,  344, 000 

Oak 550, 000 

Pine  : 

.Tack 6,000.000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 8. 000, 000 

White 7,  000.  000 

Poplar 35,000,000 

Spruce 19,200,000 

Tamarack 9, 000, 000 

Total 97.410.000 
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CASS   COUNTY. 


Aflh 3. 360, 000 

Balsam 11, 000, 000 

Basswood 11, 200. 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow—  4, 480, 000 

Cedar 15, 000,  000 

Elm 2.000,000 

Maple 3, 920, 000 

Oak 1, 200, 000 

Pine: 

Jack 205,000,000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 180,000,000 

White 175,  000,  000 

Poplar 112, 000, 000 

Sprnce 56,000,000 

Tamarack 28,000,000 


Total 808,160,000 


CLEAR WATEB  COUNTY. 


Ash 1,200,000 

Basswood 3, 200, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow—  1,  280, 000 

Cedar 3, 000, 000 

Elm 640, 000 

Maple 2, 120, 000 

Oak 575, 000 

Pine: 

Jack 20.000,000 


Pine— Continued. 

Norway 25,000,000 

White 30, 000,  000 

Poplar 10,000.000 

Spruce 16,000,000 

Tamarack 4,000.000 


Total 118,015.000 


COOK   COUNTY. 


Ash 9,6(X),000  I  Pine: 


Balm  of  Gliead 45,000,000 

Balsam 32,000,000 

Basswood 32,  0(H),  000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow—  12,  800. 000 


Jack 350,000,000 

Norway 300,000,000 

White 275, 000. 000 

Poplar 320, 000, 000 


Cedar 53.000,000  j  Spruce 160,000,000 

Elm 6,0(K),000  i  Tamarack 80,000,000 

Maple 11,200.000  {                                            

Oak 4«.0(X),0(K)  i              Total 1,724,600,000 


CROW    WING    COUNTY. 


Ash 

Balsam 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow.. 

Elm 

Maple 

Oak 

Pine: 

Jack 


304, 

2.000, 

2,800, 

1, 120. 

608, 

9S0, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 1,500,000 

White 800, 000 

Poplar 17, 000, 000 

Spruce 14,000,000 

Tamarack 200,000 


2.  850, 000 


Total 44,422,000 


HUBBARD   COUNTY. 


Ash 

Balsam 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow— 

Elm 

Maple 

Oak 

Pine: 

Jack 


1,  750.  000 
800.000 
800,000 
320,000 
160,000 
380,000 

1,  450,  000 

60,000,000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 50,000,000 

White 45,  000, 000 

Poplar 8, 000, 000 

Spruce 4,000,000 

Tamarack 2, 000, 000 


Total 174,660,000 
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ITASCA    COUNTY. 


Ash 

Balm  of  Gllead 

Balsam 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow- 

Cedar 

Elm 

Maple 

Oak 


16,  OSO,  000 
75, 000, 000 

52,  000,  000 

53,  600,  000 
21,  440,  000 
80, 000, 000 
10, 620, 000 
18,  700, 000 

1,  804,  000 


Pine : 

Jack 265, 000, 000 

Norway 300, 000, 000 

White 210, 000, 000 

Poplar 536, 000, 000 

Spruce 268, 000, 000 

Tamarack 134, 000, 000 


Total 2,042,304,000 


KANABEC   COUNTY. 


Basswood 350,000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow—  350,000 

Elm 320,000 

Maple 650, 000 

Oak 1, 300, 000 

Pine  : 

Jack 2, 000. 000 

Norway 500, 000 


Pine — Continued. 

White 2, 000, 000 

Poplar 6, 000, 000 

Spruce 1, 200, 000 

Tamarack 1,000,000 


Total 15,670,000 


KOOCHICHING   COUNTY. 


Ash 21,120,000 

Balm  of  Gllead 704,000,000 

Balsam 70,000,000 

Basswood 70, 400, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow  28, 160, 000 

Cedar 125,000,000 

Elm 14,  280, 000 

Maple 24. 640, 000 

Oak 2,056.000 


Pine: 

Jack 425, 000, 000 

Norway 275, 000, 000 

W^hite 325, 000, 000 

Poplar 700, 000, 000 

Spruce 352, 000, 000 

Tamarack 176, 000, 000 


Total 3,812,656,000 


LAKE    COUNTY. 


Ash    

Balm  of  Gilead 

Balsam   

Basswood  

Birch,  white  and  yellow 

Cedar  

Elm    

Maple 

Oak    


14, 400, 000 
65,000,000 
48, 000, 000 
84,000,000 
18,  200, 000 
80, 000,  000 

9.600,000 
16,  800,  000 

7,200,000 


Pine : 

Jack   

Norway 

White    

Poplar    

Spruce   

Tamarack 


320,000,000 
450, 000, 000 
350,  000.  000 
480, 000, 000 
240,000,000 
120,000,000 


Total 2, 303. 200. 000 


MILLELACS  COUNTY. 


Ash 

Basswood 

Elm    

Maple 

Oak    

Pine: 
Jack 


550,000 
450,000 
450.000 
7<S0.  000 
1,  200,  000 

600.000 


Pine  —Continued. 

Norway 1,750,000 

White 2,500,000 

Poplar    12,000,000 


Total 20,280,000 


MOHBISON    COUNTY. 


Ash 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow. 

Elm 

Maple    

Oak.    .     

Pine: 


400,000 
400,000 
160,000 
150,000 
240,000 
650,000 


Jack 3,000,000 


Vi  no — Continued. 

Norway 2, 000, 000 

White 1, 500, 000 

Poplar 4, 000, 000 

Spruce 2, 000, 000 

Tamarack 1,000.000 


Total 15,500,000 
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OTTBBTAIL   COUNTY. 


Ash 1, 600, 000 

Basswood 600, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow—  300, 000 

Elm 220, 000 

Maple 600, 000 

Oak 1, 700, 000 


Poplar 6, 000, 000 

Spruce *  3,000,000 

Tamarack 1, 500, 000 


Total 15,  520. 000 


PINE  COUNTY. 


Ash 2, 912, 000 

BalBam 3, 000, 000 

Basswood 3, 040, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow-  1,  200, 000 

Elm 1, 064, 000 

Oak 1,250.000 

Pine: 

Jack 17.000,000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 8,000,000 

White 6, 000, 000 

Poplar 50, 000, 000 

Spruce 15, 200. 000 

Tamarack 7, 500, 000 


Total 116,166,000 


ROSEAU   COUNTY. 


Ash 

Balsam 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow.. 

Cedar  

Elm 

Maple 

Oak -_. 


500.000 

1.000.000 

1,000,000 

410.000 

5,O0O;000 

200.000 

650,000 

700,000 


Pine: 

Jack 5, 000, 000 

Norway 2,000,000 

Poplar 10,000,000 

Spruce 5, 000, 000 

Tamarack 2,  500, 000 


Total 33,960,000 


ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 


Ash 40,  800, 000 

Balm  of  Gilead 100, 000, 000 

Balsam 136, 000, 000 

Basswood 136, 000, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow  54, 400, 000 

Cedar 123, 000, 000 

Elm J—  27,  200,  000 

Maple 47, 600. 000 

Oak 20, 400, 000 


Pine : 

Jack 1,100,000.000 

Norway 1.  200,  000, 000 

White 1,350,000,000 

Poplar 1, 360, 000, 000 

Spruce 680, 000, 000 

Tamarack 340,  000, 000 


Total 6,715.400,000 


TODD  COUNTY. 


Ash 800,000 

Basswood 300. 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow 275, 000 

Elm 300,  000  j 

Maple 305, 000  ; 

Oak 1,  600, 000  : 

Pine:  i 

Jack 2, 400, 000  I 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 3, 000, 000 

White 2, 500, 000 

Poplar 3, 000. 000 

Spruce 1,  500, 000 

Tamarack 750, 000 


Total 16,730,000 


WADENA   COUNTY. 


Ash . 650, 000 

Balsam 500, 000 

Basswood 500, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow—  200,  000 

Elm 175, 000 

Maple 200, 000 

Oak 550, 000 

Pine : 

Jack 20, 000,  000 


Pine— Continued. 

Norway 10, 000, 000 

White .,  8,000,000 

Poplar 5, 000,  (KK) 

«I»rucf» 2,  500. 000 

Tamarack 1,  000. 000 

Total 49,  275. 000 
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General  Andrews.  We  have  20,000,000  acres  of  land  to  look  after, 
and  this  office  is  provided  with  a  commissioner  and  a  stenographer. 
We  have -not  got  a  clerk.  We  ought  to  have  a  chief  clerk  and  an 
assistant  and  two  stenographers. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  apparently  just  waking  up  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  our  forests,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  help  you  get 
more  help  and  more  money. 

General  Andrews.  I  wish  you  would,  indeed; 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  need  it.  Is  there  any 
other  State  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  now  that  has  as  much  forest 
as  Minnesota  ? 

General  Andrews.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  (juite  true,  I  suppose,  that  land 
that  is  valuable  for  grazing  or  agricultural  purposes  will  never  be 
used  for  forest  reproduction  to  any  extent? 

General  Andrews.  If  every  farmer  had  10  acres  that  would  be  just 
as  well  to  devote  to  forest  as  to  cultivation  that  would  make  quite  an 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  farm  timber  lot,  but,  on 
a  larger  scale,  a  country  that  is  suitable  for  j^razing  or  farming  is 
not  likely  to  be  used  by'the  State  or  the  individual  tor  forest  repro- 
duction, I  take  it. 

General  Andrews.  No. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  Minnesota,  that  brings  in  the  question  as  to 
what  land  can  be  used  for  farming  and  what  the  effect  of  drainage 
will  be  upon  the  muskeg  and  the  lakes.  You  are  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  effort  of  the  Government  at  present  is  not 
only  toward  conservation  of  forest  but  toward  the  conservation  of 
the  water  resources.  Taking  that  into  consideration,  the  effect  of 
drainage  on  the  lakes  of  northern  Minnesota,  what,  in  your  judgments, 
is  likely  to  be  the  future  of  that  part  of  the  State — devoted  to  farming 
or  to  forest  raising? 

General  Andrews.  I  would  think  it  would  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  farming,  the  same  as  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
The  land  that  is  good  for  stock  raising,  for  grass,  to  be  used  for  dairy 
farms.  There  is  considerable  land  in  northern  Minnesota  that  would 
be  good  for  dairy  farms  that  would  not  produce  wheat,  and  consider- 
ing the  abundance  of  water,  which  is  important  in  stock  raising,  and 
the  great  number  of  good,  natural  meadows,  I  would  say  that  there 
would  be  considerable  farming,  and  yet  that  we  could  have  probably 
from  three  to  six  million  acres  for  forest. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  drain  off  the  muskeg,  will  that  have  a 
tendency  or  not  to  drain  the  lakes? 

General  Andrews.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  engineer  enough  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  were  familiar  with 
the  surveys  they  have  made.  Of  course,  that  would  depend  wholly 
upon  the  matter  of  surveys. 

General  Andrews.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  help  replenish  the 
lakes  to  drain  the  muskeg.  We  have  now  a  system  of  reservoirs 
in  northern  Minnesota  and  they  are  increasing.  We  are  making  dams 
at  places  that  would  not  have  been  thought  oi  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  those  reservoirs,  is  there  part 
of  that  land  that  could  be  used  for  forestry  purposes,  or  not,  better 
than  for  grazing  purposes? 
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General  Andrews.  The  land  that  is  being  drained  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  land  where  you  are  damming  up  the  water 
adjacent  to  it. 

General  Andrews.  That  would  not  increase  the  amount  of  forests 
that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  it  overflows  more  or  less  land. 

General  Andrews.  Yes ;  kills  some  timber,  too. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  always  more  or  less  land  adjacent 
to  that? 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  more  valuable  than  for  grazing  or  re- 
foresting? 

General  Andrews.  It  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Loamy  soil  where  there  is  granite  is  good  for  grass  if  it  is  not  too 
stony. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  forest  where  you  can 
see  nothing  but  large  rocks  under  trees  that  have  been  blown  over, 
with  a  little  humus  on  top.  Of  course,  that  land  is  worthless  for  any- 
thing except  for  forest. 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  asked  a  good  many  gentlemen  in  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  the  muskeg,  and  have  been  told  that  under  a 
good  deal  of  the  muskeg  they  believed  there  was  only  rock  and  no  soil 
below  the  peat.  Whether  that  peat  can  be  made  into  good  farming 
land  itself  would  depend,  I  suppose,  upon  its  depth  and  what  fer- 
tilizers were  added  to  it,  but  there  may  be  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  that  is  only  good  for  reforesting. 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  yoi^  have  a  number  of  million  acres  of  land 
that  are  better  fitted  ^or  reforestation  than  for  any  other  purpose, 
30  000  acres  a  year,  which  is  a  good  many,  would  still  seem  very  small. 
Would  you  not  require  a  very  great  popular  feeling  in  the  State  on 
the  subject  of  national  help  to  get  that  reforested  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  ? 

General  Andrews.  Of  course,  we  need  a  strong  popular  sentiment. 
In  the  proposition  that  I  refer  to  we  can  submit  to  popular  vote  to 
be  adopted  as  a  constitutional  amendment.  It  will  certainly  help 
agitate  the  subject  if  it  does  not  carry.  In  eighty  years,  if  we  should 
buv  and  plant  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  thousand  acres  a  venr.  we 
would  have  3,000,000  of  forest,  from  which  we  could  cut  675,000,000 
feet  annually.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  reforest  some,  but  we 
could  cut  over  what  we  plant  this  vear  in  eightv  year?. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  plant  enough  this  year  to  let  it  grow 
until  it  reached  maturity,  you  would  get  still  more  benefit  from  it? 

General  Andrews.  To  have  a  normal  forest  you  must  have  some 
matured  trees  to  cut  every  year.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  in  one 
locality.    What  you  plant  this  year  in  eighty  years  you  can  cut. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  plant  this  year,  of  course,  you  could 
thin  out  a  number  of  times. 

General  Andrews.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  a  forest  that  is 
planted  on  forestry  principles,  trees  about  4  feet  apart,  they  grow  up 
thick  and  close  and  they  shed  the  limbs  themselves.  The  shade  kills 
the  limbs  just  as  has  been  done  in  our  forest  here  in  Minnesota.    I 
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have  a  picture  here  which  illustrates  that  Idea.  It  shows  how  trees 
will  grow  on  land  that  can  not  be  used  for  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  will  be  more  than  4  feet  apart 
when  they  reach  maturity. 

General  Andrews.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  might  easily  be  thinned  out. 

General  Andrews.  Yes;  they  could  with  profit  use  the  trees  for 
Christmas  trees  when  they  are  fifteen  years  old.  A  man  could  make 
money  raising  Christmas  trees  if  he  wanted  to.  Some  people  object 
to  cutting  trees  for  Christmas  trees.  I  think  that  is  gooa  forestry 
because  lorestry  means  getting  a  revenue  from  forestry  land. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  object  to  cutting  Christmas  trees  ? 

General  Andrews.  Not  at  all.  That  is  genuine  forestry.  If  you 
can  get  anything  from  vour  land  by  raising  a  crop  of  trees  and  selling 
them  when  they  are  fifteen  years  old,  it  is  much  better  than  to  wait 
eighty  years.    1  object,  however,  to  people  stealing  Christmas  trees. 

The  Chairman.  You  hand  me  certain  blanks.  These  are  all  blanks 
in  connection  with  fire  protection  and  notices  that  you  send  out  in 
connection  with  fire  protection? 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  for  informa- 
tion. 

State  or  Minnesota. 

FIBE   warden's   BEPOBT  OF  FIBE. 

To  the  Forestry  Commiasioner,  8t,  Paul,  Minn,: 

A  [state  whether  forest,  prairie,  or  field  fire] fire  occurred  in  the  [state 

what  part  of  town] part  of  the  town  of ,  heing  township  No. , 

range ,  in  the  county  of ,  on  the day  of [state  about  what 

time  of  day] .    It  burnt  over acres  of  [state  kind  of  land,  whether 

field,  prairie,  brush,  meadow,  heavy  or  light  timber] ,  destroyed 

,  and  did  damage  to  the  amount  of  $ Said  fire  originated  on  sec- 
tion No ,  being  land  occupied  by [if  vacant  so  state] and  was 

caused  by  [explain  how  it  originated.  It  is  the  chairman's  duty  "  to  inquire 
Into  the  cause  "  of  the  fire.  He  should  report  the  facts  and  circumstances  show- 
ing who  caused  the  fire] 

The  fire  was  extinguished  in hours  after  it  started.     There  were 

persons  called  to  help  extinguish  it.     [If  none  were  called,  so  state.]     The 

number  of  persons  assisting  in  extinguishing  the  fire  was v    The  fire  was 

extinguished  in  the  following  manner . 

The  weather  was  [state  whether  dry  and  windy  and  how  long  it  had  been 

dry] [Give  the  name  of  any  fire  warden  who  was  present  and  assisted 

in  controlling  or  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  the  name  and  address  of  any  wit- 
ness as  to  who  set  the  fire  and  state  what  he  will  swear  to.] 

P.  O. Signature , 

Date Name  of  organized  township . 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS   OF  FIBE   WARDENS. 
[Note. — Be  careful  in  writing  names  to  have  each  letter  distinct  and  plain.] 

To  the  Chief  Fire  Warden,  Bt  Paul: 

Sib:  The  undersigned  is  chairman  of  supervisors  of  the  town  of ,  in 

the  county  of His  residence  is  on  section ,  township ,  range 

,  and  his  post-ofl3ce  is 

The  names,  residence,  and  post-oflSce  of  the  other  two  supervisors  are  as 
follows : 

Mr. resides  on  section (if  you  do  not  know  the  section  he  re- 
sides on  state  near  what  section),  township ,  range ,  and  his  post- 
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office  is Mr. resides  on  (near)  section ,  township , 

range ,  and  his  post-office  Is 

Names  and  post-office  address  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  above-named 

town: 

Names 

Post-office 

P.  O Signature , 

Date Name  of  organlased  township . 

FOREST  FIRE  LAW  OF  MINNESOTA. 

[Circular  No.  26.] 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  Forestry  Ck)M  mission kr, 

8t.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  26,  100(1, 
Chapter  22  and  additional  quoted  sections  of  "Revised  Laws,  Minnesota, 
1905,"  for  the  prevention  and  extinguishment  of  forest  and  prairie  fires  are  here- 
with published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  persons  concerned. 

1781.  The  state  auditor  shall  appoint  a  forestry  commissioner,  to  hold  office 
during  his  pleasure,  whose  salary  shall  be  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
payable  monthly  out  of  the  appropriations  for  forest  preservation.  He  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  forestry  board,  have  immediate  supervision  of  the  several 
firewardens,  disseminate  information  concerning  forestry,  and  enforce  the  laws 
relating  thereto,  and. to  the  prevention  of  forest  and  prairie  fires. 

1782.  The  supervisors  of  towns,  mayors  of  cities,  and  presidents  of  village 
councils  are  hereby  constituted  firewardens  for  their  respective  districts. 
Upon  request  of  the  commissioner,  county  auditors  shall  immediately  furnish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  chairmen  of  town  boards,  the  names  of  towns, 
and  the  numbers  and  ranges  of  the  townships  in  each.  The  commissioner  may 
appoint  firewardens  for  unorganized  territory,  and  additional  wardens,  tempo- 
rarily, wherever  he  may  deem  it  necessary;  and  he  may  direct  any  warden  to 
perform  duties  at  a  point  outside  of  his  district.  The  wardens  shall  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  They  shall  patrol  their  districts  in  dry  seasons, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  may  employ  •  patrols  to  guard 
against  carelessness  in  use  of  fire.  They  shall  promptly  investigate  each 
prairie  and  forest  fire  within  their  respective  districts,  and  report  the  cause 
thereof,  the  proi)erty  destroyed  and  its  value,  the  lives  lost.  If  any,  the  means 
used  to  combat  such  fire,  and  any  additional  facts  required  by  the  commissioner. 
They  shall  make  such  other  reports  as  he  may  require,  and  comply  promptly 
with  his  instructions.  Each  warden  shall  cooperate  with  the  warden  in  any 
adjoining  district,  and,  in  his  absence,  assume  control  therein.  Each  may 
arrest,  without  a  warrant,  any  person  found  violating  any  provision  of  this 
chapter,  and  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  there  make  complaint;  and, 
when  a  warden  shall  have  information  that  such  violation  has  been  committed, 
he  shall  make  similar  complaint.  Wardens  shall  go  to  the  place  of  danger  to 
control  or  prevent  fires,  and  In  emergencies  may  employ  or  compel  assistance. 
Each  warden  shall  receive  for  actual  service  two  dollars  per  day,  and  each 
employee  or  patrol  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  Unless  directed  by  the 
commissioner,  no  warden  shall  be  paid  for  more  than  fifteen  and  no  employee 
for  more  than  ten  days  in  any  one  year ;  but  a  warden  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  use  of  a  team  when  plowing  for  the  control  of  a  fire. 

1783.  The  commissioner  shall  investigate  the  State  forests,  and  the  causes 
and  effects  of  fire  therein;  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  timber,  and 
methods  used  to  promote  its  regrowth,  and  other  facts  relating  to  forest  interests. 
He  shall  report  to  the  auditor  annually  touching  his  official  acts,  making  such 
recommendations  as  he  shall  deem  proper.  He  shall  cooperate  with  any  force 
of  the  United  States  which  may  be  detailed  to  protect  property  from  fire.  He 
shall  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  penal  laws  relating  to  forest  and  prairie  fires, 
together  with  proper  regulations  and  suggestions  for  the  prevention  and  control 
thereof,  and  before  April  1  in  each  year  shall  forward  printed  copies  to  all  fire- 
wardens, railroad  companies,  and  chairmen  of  county  boards.  The  wardens 
shall  post  such  abstract  in  numerous  conspicuous  places  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  the  commissioner  may  require  any  county  board  to  cause  at  least 
three  weeks*  published  notice  thereof  to  be  given. 

1784.  In  any  season  of  unusual  drought,  the  commissioner  may  use  such 
means  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  prevent  or  suppress  forest  and  prairie 
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flres,  the  cost  whereof,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  In  any  one  year, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State.  And  whenever  the  local  officials  shall  neglect  to 
prosecute  violators  of  any  law  relating  to  forest  or  prairie  fires,  the  commis- 
sioner shall  prosecute  the  same,  and  the  cost  of  such  prosecutions,  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars  in  any  year,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State.  County  attor- 
neys shall  assist  therein.  Six  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  are  hereby  appropriated  annually  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

17S5.  Kach  firewarden  shall  be  paid  for  actual  service  at  the  rate  of  two  ($2) 
dollars  per  day,  and  each  employee  or  patrol  at  the  rate  of  one  and  fifty  one- 
hundredths  ($1.50)  dollars  per  day.  Unless  directed  by  the  commissioner  no 
firewarden  shall  be  paid  for  more  than  fifteen  (15)  and  no  employee  for  more 
than  ten  (10)  days  in  any  one  year;  but  a  firewarden  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  use  of  team  when  plowing  for  the  control  of  a  fire.  The  compensation 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  on  duly  veri- 
fied vouchers  approved  by  the  commissioner;  and  one-half  (I)  the  amount  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  State  by  the  county  in  which  the  expense  occurred.  The 
state  auditor  shall  notify  the  proper  county  auditor  of  the  one-half  (1)  amount 
that  has  become  due  from  his  county  under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  such 
county  auditor  shall  immediately  draw  and  transmit  to  the  state  auditor  a 
warrant  on  the  county  treasurer  of  his  county  in  favor  of  the  State  for  such 
amount. 

1786.  Every  person  operating  a  thrashing  or  other  portable  engine  shall  keep 
effective  spark  arresters  thereon  while  in  use,  and  no  person  shall  deiwsit  coals 
or  ashes  therefrom  without  safely  covering  or  extinguishlni?  the  same.  Every 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor. 

1787.  Every  warden  or  patrol,  and  every  person  lawfully  commanded  to  a.s- 
sist  in  enforcing  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  who  shall  unjustifiably 
refrse  or  neglect  to  perform  his  duty ;  every  person  who  shall  kindle  a  fire  on 
or  near  to  forest  or  prairie  land  and  leave  it  unquenched,  or  be  a  party  thereto; 
every  person  who  shall  use  other  than  incombustible  wads  for  firearms,  or 
carry  a  naked  torch,  firebrand,  or  exposed  light  in  or  near  to  forest  land;  and 
every  person  who  shall  deface,  destroy,  or  remove  any  abstract  posted  under 
this  chaT)ter,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  person  who  maliciously 
sets  on  fire,  or  causes  to  be  set  on  fire,  any  woods,  prairie,  or  other  combustible 
material,  whereby  the  property  of  another  is  destroyed  and  lives  are  sacrificed, 
shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  not  over  $500  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  State 
prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

4907.  Every  person  who  shall  negligently  or  carelessly  set  on  fire,  or  cause  to 
be  set  on  fire,  any  woods,  prairie,  or  other  combustible  material,  whether  on  his 
own  land  or  not,  l)y  means  whereof  the  proi)erty  of  another  shall  be  endangered, 
or  who  shall  negligently  suffer  any  fire  upon  his  own  lands  to  extend  beyond 
the  limits  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

4843.  Every  public  oflicer,  or  person  holding  a  public  trust  or  employment, 
who  shall  willfully  neglect  or  omit  to  perform  any  duty  enjoined  uiwn  him  by 
law,  in  case  no  punishment  is  specially  provided  therefor,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
gross  misdemeanor. 

4763.  Whoever  is  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  for  which  no  punishment  Is 
prescribed  by  any  statute  in  force  at  the  time  of  conviction  and  sentence  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100. 

47f>4.  Whoever  shall  be  convicted  of  a  gross  misdemeanor  for  which  no  pun- 
ishment is  proscribed  by  any  statute  in  force  at  the  time  of  conviction  and 
sentence  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 

20.'i7.  Every  company  oi)erating  a  railroad  shall  use  upon  each  locomotive 
engine  a  good  and  eflScient  spark  arrester,  and  shall  keep  the  ground  for  GO 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  main  track  clear  of  combustible  mate- 
rials, except  ties  and  other  material  necessar.v  for  the  maintenance  and  oi)era- 
tion  of  the  road,  from  April  15  to  December  1.  No  company  shall  permit  any 
of  its  employees  to  leave  a  deposit  of  fire,  live  coals,  or  ashes  in  the  immediate 
vici'ity  of  woodland  or  lands  liable  to  be  overrun  by  fire,  and  every  engineer, 
conductor,  or  trainman  discovering  fire  adjacent  to  the  track  shall  report  the 
same  promptly  at  the  first  telegraph  station  reache<l  by  him.  In  sersons 
of  drought  every  such  company  shall  give  Its  employees  particular  instructions 
for  the  prevention  and  extinguishme!it  of  fires,  and  shall  cause  warning  pla- 
cards furnished  by  the  forestry  commissioner  to  be  conspicuously  posted  at 
every  station  in  the  vicinity  of  forests  and  grass  lands,  and,  when  a  fire  occurs 
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near  the  line  of  Its  road,  shall  concentrate  such  help  and  adopt  such  measures 
as  shall  be  available  for  its  extinguishment  Any  company  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section  shall  forfeit  to  the  State  not  more  than  $100  for  each 
oiTense,  and  any  railroad  employee  violating  the  same  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $50. 

178S.  All  fines  collected  for  violations  of  this  chapter  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  conviction  occurs  and  become  a  separate 
fund  for  defraying  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  provisions  hereof  in  such  county. 

5504.  These  laws  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  take  effect  March  1,  1906,  but  shall  not  be 
construed  as  abrogating  any  act  passed  at  the  session  of  1905,  all  of  which, 
so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  revised  laws,  shall  be  construed  as  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto. 

Firewardens  will  preserve  this  and  other  printed  Instructions  which  they 
may  receive  and  turn  the  same  over  to  their  successors.  Every  chairman  of 
town  board  receiving  three  copies  of  this  circular  will  furnish  one  to  each  of, 
the  other  two  members  of  the  board. 

0.  G.  Anubews, 
Forestry  Commissioner, 

DUTIES   OF   FIBEWABDENS. 

[Circular  No.  31.3 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  Fobestby  Commissioneb, 

8t.  Paul  Minn.,  April  lU  1908. 

By  section  1782,  revised  laws,  Minnesota,  1905,  supervisors  of  towns,  mayors 
of  cities,  presidents  of  village  councils  are  firewardens.  They  shall  go  to  the 
place  of  danger  to  prevent  fires  and  to  control  fires.  They  shall  in  emergencies 
compel  assistance. 

No  one  can  tell  when  a  season  like  that  preceding  the  Hinckley  calamity, 
September  1,  1894,  may  occur,  and  too  much  care  can  not  be  observed  in  regard 
to  fires  In  dangerous  localities  In  seasons  of  drought.  A  small  fire,  if  left  to 
smoulder  and  bum,  might  in  a  very  dry  period,  with  a  sudden  and  terrific  gale 
of  wind,  cause  a  great  calamity.  The  only  safe  way  in  case  of  such  fire  is,  if 
a  warden  in  whose  district  it  occurs  can  not  entirely  extinguish  the  fire,  to 
summon  assistance  and  make  such  a  break  around  it  that  it  can  not  spread. 
The  law  is  explicit  in  making  it  the  duty  of  a  warden  to  "  go  to  the  place  of 
danger  "  to  control  fires  and  to  prevent  fires.  They  shall  promptly  investigate 
and  report  fires  and  make  complaint  before  a  magistrate  for  violation  of 
the  law. 

Wardens  have  other  public  duties,  but  none  of  their  duties  is  more  respect- 
able than  that  of  saving  their  districts  from  a  catastrophe. that  is  liable  from 
forest  and  prairie  fires.  If  such  catastrophe  should  occur  through  their  neglect 
it  would  be  a  lasting  discredit  to  their  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
their  vigilance  results  in  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  in  their  commu- 
nities they  deserve  public  gratitude. 

The  only  safety  is  to  insist  that  people  shall  be  careful  about  fire.  Wardens 
must  be  watchful,  energetic,  strict. 

C.  C.  Andbews, 
Forestry  Commissioner. 

General  Andrews.  I  send  these  notices  to  each  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  each  township,  and  send  3,000  to  the  railroad 
companies. 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  the  Fobestby  Ck>MMissioNKR. 

8t.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  9,  1908. 

By  the  law  of  Minnesota  anyone  who  kindles  a  fire  near  forest  or  prairie 
land  and  leaves  it  unquenched  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $100  or 
imprisonment  in  Jail  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Town  supervisors,  village  presidents,  and  mayors  of  cities  are  firewardens 
and  required  to  enforce  the  law,  go  to  place  of  danger  to  prevent  and  control 
fires,  employ  or  compel  assistance  in  emergencies.  Investigate  and  immediately 
report  fires,  and  complain  before  a  magistrate  of  violations  of  the  law. 
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Railroad  coiuimnies  are  required  to  use  effieieut  spark  arresters  on  their 
locomotive  engines,  keep  their  rights  of  way  clear  of  combustible  material 
(except  ties),  post  warning  placards  conspicuously  at  every  station  in  the 
vicinity  of  forests  and  grass  lands,  and  extinguish  any  Are  occurring  near 
their  roads,  subject  to  forfeiture  of  not  exceeding  $100  for  each  offense. 

C.  C.  Andbews, 
Forestry  Commissioner. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  out  a  blotter? 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  blotter  contains  the  following  printed  matter : 

Don't  be  afraid  to  caution  people  against  causing  fires. 

Pile  your  brush  before  burning.    You  must  not  set  lire  and  let  It  run  wil<L 

Take  pride  in  having  your  town  free  from  fires. 

"Why  aren't  those  sand  hills  planted  to  fir?''  [Frederick  the  Great,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yeais  ago.] 

I<eading  principles  of  forestry:  Forest  should  occupy  only  nonagrlcultural 
land;  when  young,  should  be  crowded,  to  promote  height  growth;  should  be 
treated  as  a  permanent  revenue  yielding  capital ;  cutting  should  be  done  so  as 
to  promote  natural  regeneration  on  the  cleared  land. 

General  Andrews.  They  are  furnished  with  return  blanks  and  let- 
ter heads. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  head  of  the  forestry 
commissioner,  which  may  be  inserted  in  the  record,  with  an  extract 
■from  the  President's  message: 

C.  C  Andrews, 

Forest rjf  Commissioner. 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  Forestby  Commissionbb, 

8t.  Paul,  Minn,, ,  190-. 

Public  opinion  has  moved  steadily  toward  a  Just  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
forests.  The  fundamental  idea  of  forestry  is  the  peri>etuation  of  forests  by 
use.  *  *  *  The  forest  reserves  should  be  set  apart  forever  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  our  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  sacrificed  to  the  short-sighted  greed  of 
a  few.    All  of  the  reserves  should  be  better  protected  from  firea 

The  forests  are  natural  reservoirs.  By  restraining  the  streams  in  flood  and 
replenishing  them  in  drought  they  make  possible  the  use  of  waters  otherwise 
wasted. 

The  preservation  of  our  forests  is  an  Imperative  business  necessity.  (Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  first  annual  message.) 

General  Andrews.  The  annual  report  is  in  this  style.  The  state 
publishes  4,000  copies  and  distributes  them  gratuitously.  There  are 
illustrations  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  you  publish  4,000  copies  of  this  annual 
report  ? 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  forestry 
commission  ? 

General  Andrews.  Yes.  You  might  take  this,  because  that  con- 
tains some  estimates  made  thirteen  years  ago  of  timber  in  this  State. 
(Referring  to  second  annual  report  of  the  chief  firewarden  for  the 
year   1800.) 

The  Chairman.  How  many  reports  of  fires  have  you  had  this  year? 

General  Andrews.  I  should  say  that  there  must  be  350  reports.  I 
have  not  compiled  them  yet.  The  damage  from  fire  in  this  State  is 
very  much  less  than  the  newspaper  accounts  give.  Except  Chis- 
holm,  I  do  not  suppose  the  damage  is  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  much  less  fire  in  this  State  than  they 
have  had  in  Wisconsin. 

General  Andrews.  Yes;  that  is,  just  timber. 
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state  forestry  in  European  countries. 

(Compiled  from  Thirteenth  Aimaal  Report  of  the  Forestry  CommiBSloner  of  Minnesota. 

1907.] 


Country. 


Year  of 
report. 


Acreage. 


Alsace-Lorraine.1 

Austria— !     1896 


Duchy  of  Baden. ; 

Bavaria !  1891,1894 1 


Bulgaria !     1906     I    2.281,000 


884,175 
2,573,940 

248.000 
2,150,000 


Denmark 

France 

Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse. 

Italy 


1893-1900! 


Norway 

Prussia 


Russia.. 

Duchy  of  Sax- 
Menlngen 


Saxony 

Grand  Duchy  of 

S  axe- Weimar. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


Wurtemburg... 


1906 


142.140 
2,800,000 

177.880 


1904-5   , 
1893-18871 

1904-« 
1906 


1903 


Prevailing  varie- 
ties of  trees. 


1896 
1903-4 


128.900 

2.285,657 
6.956,227 

i 
,633,143,918 

106,530 

442,000 

110,910 

I  18,080,753 

96,497 


Beech,  oalc,  pine,  $1, 
flr.  spruce. 

Spruce.  49  per 
cent;  beech,  20 
cent. 

Spruce 

Red.  white  pine, 
beech. 

Scotch  pine,  fir, 
spruce. 

Beech,  plne.8pruce. 

Oalc,  pine,  flr, 
spruce,  Norway 

Broad-leaved,  SO 
per  cent;  coni- 
fers, 40  per  cent. 

Oak,  beech,  pine, 
larch,  flr. 

Coniferous,  birch-  • 

Scotch     p  I  n  e  ,    8 
larch, beech. red  | 
pine,  flr,  oak. 


Annual 
expense. 


Annual 
net  reve- 
nue. 


Annual 
net 

revenue, 
per 
acre. 


I  Aver- 


Acres 

refor-  ,_^.  __ 
eated    "^®  ^' 
an- 
nually 


nual 
dam- 

(aver-  ^^^J>^ 
age),      ^"• 


480.000'    $858,000.      |2.40 
803,765;      088,741 i  .26 


U65,204|  8,222,1451        1.60 
160.000 


195.370 
,725.000 


63.046 
3.276,000 


.44 

1.17 


634.1531      884,191         2.05 


80,000:        70,000 

174.243       120.121 
600,000|  8,700,000 


1896-86  !        420,000 


Pine.  nr.  oak, 
birch. 

Silver  flr.  Nor- 
way spruce, 
Scotch  pine. 

Spruce,  Scotch 
pine,  fir,  larch. 


Spruce,  pine, 
birch. 

Norway  spruce, 
silver  flr.  larch, 
Scotch  pine. 

Norway  spruce, 
beech,  silver 
flr,  Scotch  pine. 


5,670,773!l9,079,506 


.64 


.05 
1.25 


.08 


l,270,80o|  2,067,700! 


8.940 
15,014  182,781 

"iilaoo  "~i7686 

2,285| 

2,700   1,600 

1 


150". 


7,5fi6i 

44,830; 


21,2411  84,930 


4.68!   6,600    800 


185,307|      941,239|          .05 
112,600, 1 


1,188,674   1,744,788'       8.63 


10,875     10,000      • 


6,478  600 


Private  forestry  in  European  countries. 
[Compiled  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Forestry  Commissioner  of  Minnesota,  1907.] 


! 

Country.          | 

1 

Year 

of 

report. 

■""1895""" 

Acreage. 

! 

1        221,965 
i  16,754.290 
1 

Value 
per 
acre. 

Revenue. 

Managed 
on  forestry 
principles. 

Remarks. 

1 
Alsace-Lorraine 

$275 
6  to  340 

Percent. 
U  to  4 
2  to  3 

Percent. 

Austria 

Duchy  of  Baden 

38.4 

33 

18 

"S'to'ao'". 

(*) 
60      ' 

Product  Increasing. 

Bavarf  a_ 

Bulgaria _ 

Denmark 

1892 
1905 
1896 

■""1963"' 

1904-6 
1900 

1895 

1903-4 

1902 

;    3,149,400 

1    1,283,500 

506.900 

16,000,000 
199,185 

10,828,780 
520,000 
120,510 

58,715,135 
604,014 
537,000 

(•) 

(•) 

Since  186fl  1Q6.500  acres 

France 

Grand     Duchy     o  f 
Hesse. 

Prussia 

Saxony._- 

Grand     Duchy     o  f 



;   (') 

planted. 
Area  Increasing. 

Yield  less  than  State. 

Saxe-Weimar. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wurteraburg— 

5 

25 
— — ■ 

«  Varies  widely.       *  Less  than  State.       «  Practice  spreading.       *  A  considerable  percentage. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  July  2S,  1908, 
Dear  Sib  :  In  compliance  with  a  request  received  in  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  President,  under  date  of  the  17th  instant,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Census  Bureau  of  this  department  have 
been  instructed  to  furnish  you  as  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
to  investigate  the  price  of  wood  j)ulp  and  print  paper  with  all  data 
on  this  subject  that  may  be  obtamable. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  R.  Wheeler, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

1S50  First  National  BanJ^  Building ^  Chicago,  lU. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington  J  July  24,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

Chicago,  lU, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  In  compUance  with  your  request  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  importation  and  exportation  of  pulp  wood, 
wood  pulp,  and  the  various  kinds  of  paper,  submitted  verbally  just 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  I  have  prepared  a  series  of  tables 
showing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  imports  mto  and  exports  from 
the  various  countries  in  such  detail  as  is  shown  in  tKe  official  reports 
of  the  respective  governments.  The  compilation  of  these  tables 
and  their  transformation  into  our  own  units  of  quantity  and  value 
have  necessitated  much  time  and  careful  research  on  the  part  of 
several  expert  clerks,  my  desire  having  been  to  furnish  as  ruUv  as 
possible  the  information  asked  for  in  your  recent  interview.  All  the 
available  information  on  the  subjects  mentioned  by  you  is  con- 
tained in  the  tables. 

As  I  was  about  to  transmit  the  tables  to  you,  I  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Secretary  of  this  department  under  date  of  the 
23d  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  House  resolution  No.  344  of  the 
re<*ent  session  of  Congress,  directing  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  price  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  in  accordance 
with  the  President  s  instructions  in  a  letter  from  his  Secretary  under 
date  of  the  17th  instant.  The  letter  directed  me  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  such  data  on  that  subject  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
this  bureau,  and  to  compile  for  the  committee  sucn  additional 
statistics  of  this  character  as  may  be  obtainal)le. 
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As  these  tables  comprise  all  of  the  data  this  bureau  can  furnish  on 
the  subject,  and  consist  of  seventy-four  typewritten  pages,  I  write  to 
inquire  whether  it  will  be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mimication  above  referred  to,  to  transmit  the  data  to  you  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  at  your  home  address  in  Chicago.  In  case  this 
copy  is  desired  for  your  own  personal  use,  and  another  for  the  com- 
mittee, I  should  know  this  fact  before  the  papers  leave  my  hands. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  P.  Austin, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 

1350  FiKST  National  Bank  Building, 

Chicago,  Jvly  £7,  1908. 
Mr.  O.  P.  Austin, 

'  Chief  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Department  Commerce  and  Laior,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Mb.  Austin:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant, 

relating  to  tables  regarding  imports,  etc.,  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp, 

etc.,  I  Deg  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 

communication  irom  the  Secretary  of  your  department  to  transmit 

data  you  have  collected  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee  at  this 

address.     I  only  desire  the  one  copy,  which  I  hope  is  in  such  shape 

that  I  can  have  it  printed  in  the  regular  hearings  of  the  committee. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  in  the  matter,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

James  R.  Mann,  Chairman. 


Department  of  Commebge  and  Labob, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington,  July  29,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paver  Investigation, 

1S50  First  National  BanTc  Building,  Chicago,  lU. 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  jrour  favor  of  the  27th  instant,  stating  that 
it  will  be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  communication  of  the 
Secretary  of  this  department  to  transmit  to  you  the  data  in  regard 
to  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  print  paper,  imported  into  and  exported 
from  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  which  have  been  collected 
by  this  bureau  for  you. 

The  data  referred  to  are  transmitted  herewith,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  serve  your  purpose,  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  supplement 
the  information  with  any  additional  data  derived  from  the  official 
returns  of  the  various  countries. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  N.  Whitney, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau, 


STATEMENTS  SHOWING  TRADE    IN   WOOD   PULP,  CELLULOSE,  AND 

OTHER  ARTICLES  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER, 

AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURES  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

OF  THE  WORLD,  EXCLUDING  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOR  THE  LATEST  AVAILABLE  YEARS  FROM 

OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 


[PBEFARBD  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  DSPARTUENT  OF 
COMMERCE  AND  LABOR,  JULY  20,  IMS.] 
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EUROPE. 


Au8tria-Hungar>',  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Cellulose--  P>«»- 

Chemically  produced,  bleached 2566 

Chemically  produced,  unbleached 2666 

Mechaniculy  produced 2566 

Mass  (Holzstoffpappe) 2666 

Paper  stock  of  wooa,  straw,  etc. — 

♦  -    Mechanically  produced,  bleached 2566 

^    Mechanically  produced,  unbleached 2566 

W    Chemically  produced,  bleached  and  unbleached 2566 

Wood  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose 2566 

Paper,  imsized,  ordinary,  coarse  gray,  and  colored,  etc 2566 

Printing  paper,  unsized,  smooth,  for  books  and  newspapers 2566 

Exports,  special — 

All  prmting  paper,  unsized 2566 

Cellulose — 

Ground,  mechanically  produced 2566 

Chemically  produced,  bleached 2567 

Chemically  produced,  unbleached 2567 

Paper  stock  of  wood,  straw,  etc.,  unbleached 2567 

Belgium,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper,  including  writing,  drawing,  and  wrapping  paper 2568 

Wood  pulp 2568 

Exports,  special — 

Printing  paper,  including  writing,  drawing,  and  wrapping  paper 2569 

Wood  pulp 2569 

Denmark,  calendar  vear  1905: 
Imports,  general — 

Wood  mass  for  paper,  cellulose,  straw,  and  paper  mass 2570 

Writing  and  prmtmg  paper,  and  other  wiUi  coloring  matter  added 2570 

Exports,  total- 
Wood  mass  for  paper,  cellulose,  straw,  and  paper  mass 2570 

Writing  and  printing  paper,  and  other  with  coloring  matter  added 2570 

France,  calendar  ^ear  1906: 

Imports,  special — ^ 

Cellulose — 

Mechanically  produced 2571 

Chemically  produced 2571 

Exports,  special — 
Cellulose — 

Mechanically  produced 2571 

Chemically  produced 2571 

Germany,  calendar  vear  1905: 
Imports,  special- 
Wood  pulp,  groimd 2571 

Cellulose,  straw  mass,  and  other  fiber  mass 2571 

Pulp  wood,  wood  for  grinding  and  manufacture  of  cellulose 2672 

Printing  paper,  including  colored 257? 

Exports,  special — 

Wood  pulp,  ground 2672 

Cellulose,  straw  mass  and  other  fiber  mass 2572 

Pulp  wood,  wood  for  grinding  and  manufacture  of  cellulose 2572 

Printing  paper,  incluainpr  colored 2572 
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Greece,  calendar  3rear  1905:  Page. 
Imports,  special — 

Paper,  ordinary,  unsized 2573 

Paper,  sized 2573 

Printing  paper  for  newspapens 2573 

Italy^  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Cellulose 2673 

Wood  and  straw  pulp,  wet  pother  than  cellulose) 2573 

Wood  and  straw  pulp,  dry  (other  than  cellulose) 2573 

Paper,  in  paste,  colored  in  the  mass,  all  kinds 2573 

Exports,  special- 
Wood  pulp  and  paper 2574 

CeUulose 2574 

Norway,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports— 

Wood  mass,  cellulose,  pulp,  etc 2574 

Printing,  drawing,  ana  filtering  paper 2574 

Exports — 

Wood  mass,  dry  (Norwegian  produce) 2576 

Wood  mass,  dry  (foreign  proauce) 2575 

Wood  mass,  wet  (Norwegian  produce) 2575 

Wood  mass,  wet  (foreign  proauce) 2575 

Wood  pulp  (Norwegian  produce) 2675 

Printing  paper  (Norwegian  produce) 2575 

Cellulose,  dry  (Norw^ian  produce) 2675 

Cellulose,  dry  (foreign  produce) 2576 

Cellulose,  wet  (Norwegian  produce) 2676 

Cellulose,  wet  (foreign  proauce) 2576 

Blocks,  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose 2576 

Portugal,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper,  for  newspapers 2576 

Roumania,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Pulp  of  wood,  straw,  etc.,  mechanically  produced 2577 

Printing  paper,  uncalendered 2577 

Printing  paper,  calendered 2577 

Paper  in  rolls 2577 

Russia,  calendar  >rear  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  paper  mass,  pre*«ed  into  sheets  like  pasteboard 2577 

Cellulose,  all  kinds 2677 

Paper,  unsized,  n.  e.  s.,  white  and  oolored 2577 

Writing,  printing,  and  other  paper 2578 

Exports,  special — 

Wood  paper  mass 2578 

Finland,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  and  paper  pulp,  and  statuary  compositions,  etc 2578 

Printing  paper 2678 

Exports,  special- 
Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  wet 2679 

Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  dry 2579 

Wood  pulp,  chemically  ppoduced,  wet 2679 

Wood  pulp,  chemically  produced,  dry 2579 

Printing  and  drawing  paper 2579 

Servia,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special- 
Printing  paper  of  all  colors,  satin  finished  or  not 2579 

Paper  stock  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  materials 2679 

8pain,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Paper  pulp,  including  paper  cuttingH  and  old  paper 2580 

Exports — 

Roll  paper  for  printing  or  writing 2680 
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Sweden,  calendar  year  1906:  Fage. 

Imports,  Bpecial — 

Wood  masB,  chemically  prepared,  dry 2681 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  wet 2581 

Wood  mass,  menchanically  prepared,  dry 2681 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  wet 2681 

Exports,  special — 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  dry 2681 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  wet 2681 

Wood  mass,  mechanicsufy  prepared,  dry 2682 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  wet 2682 

Switzerland,  calendar  year  1906: 

Imports,  special — 

Fiber  material,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  etc 2682 

Same  as  above,  chemically  produced,  unbleached 2682 

Same  as  above,  chemically  produced,  bleached 2682 

Printing  paper  for  newspapers,  weighing  45  to  65  grams 2683 

Other  printing,  writing,  drawing  paper  of  one  color 2683 

Other  printing,  writing,  drawing  paper  of  more  than  one  color 2683 

Exports,  special — 

Fiber  material,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  etc 2683 

Same  as  above,  chemically  produced,  unbleached 2683 

Same  as  above,  chemically  produced,  bleached 2683 

Printing  paper  for  newspapers,  weighing  45  to  55  grams 2683 

Other  printing,  writing,  drawing  paper  of  one  color 2684 

Other  printing,  writing,  drawing  paper  of  more  than  one  color 2684 

United  Kingdom,  calendar  year  1906: 

Imports,  general — 

Esparto  and  other  vegetable  fiber  for  making  papor 2684 

Pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  dry 2684 

Pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  wet 2684 

Pulp  of  wood,  mechanical,  dry 2684 

Pulp  of  wood,  mechanical,  wet 2686 

Paper,  unprinted,  on  reels 2586 

Paper,  unprinted,  not  on  reels 2585 

Exports,  special — 

Paper,  writing  or  printing  and  envelopes 2585 

NORTH   AMERICA. 

Bermuda,  calendar  vear  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Paper  and  stationery 2586 

Canada,  year  ending  June  30,  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  pulp 2586 

Printing  paper  of  not  greater  value  than  21  cents  per  pound 2586 

Printing  paper  not  elsewhere  specified 2586 

Exports,  special— 

Wood  pulp 2587 

Wood  blocks  and  other,  for  pulp 2587 

Newfoundland,  year  ending  June  30,  190G: 
Imports,  general — 

Printing  paper 2587 

Costa  Rica,  calenaar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Printing  paper 2587 

San  Salvador,  calenaar  year  1904: 
Imports,  special — 

Paper  and  stationery 2587 

Mexico,  year  ending  June  30,  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Paper  paste,  etc.,  undyed,  including  old  paper  and  cuttings 2688 

Paper  of  all  kinds,  weighing  not  over  50  grains  per  square  meter 2688 

White  paper  containing  over  40  per  cent  wood  pulp  and  weighing 
more  than  50  and  not  over  160  grams  per  square  meter 2688 
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Mexico,  year  ending  June  30,  1906— Continued.  P*«e. 

Imports,  general — Continued. 

White  paper  not  containing  40  per  cent  wood  pulp  and  weighing  more 

than  50  and  not  over  150  grams  per  square  meter 2588 

Colored  paper,  dyed  in  the  paste,  weighing  over  50  and  not  more  thftn 

150  grams  per  square  meter 2588 

Paper,  uncolored,  weighing  over  50  and  not  more  than  150  grams  per 

square  meter 2589 

British  West  Indies: 

Barbados,  calendar  vear  1905 — 
Imports,  special^ 

Paper  and  stationery 2589 

Jamaica,  year  ending  March  31,  1906-^ 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2689 

Leeward  Islands,  calendar  year  1905 — 
Imports,  special — 

Papier  and  stationery 2589 

Trinidad  and  Tobago,  year  ending  March  31,  1906 — 
Imports,  general — 

Paper  and  stationery 2590 

St.  Vincent,  year  ending  March  31,  1906— 
Imports,  special — 

Paper  and  stationery 2590 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Ai^entina,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 2590 

Printing  paper 2590 

Brazil,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 2691 

Printing  paper 2591 

Chile,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2591 

Paper  pulp 2591 

Guiana,  British,  year  ending  March  31,  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Paper,  including  manufactures 2591 

Peru,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2592 

Uruguay,  calenaar  year  1903: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2592 

ASIA. 

British  India,  year  ending  March  31,  1906: 
Imports,  general- 
Printing  paper 2592 

Straits  Settlements,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  general- 
Paper  and  paporwaro 2592 

Exports,  general — 

Paper  and  paj)erware 2593 

Ceylon,  calendar  year  1904: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2593 

Siam,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Writing  and  printing  pap<»r 2593 
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New  Zealand,  calendar  year  1906: 
Importa,  general — 

Printing  paper 2594 

Exports,  general — 

Printing  paper 2594 

Philippine  Islands,  calendar  year,  1907: 
Imports,  general — 

Printing  paper 2594 

Australia,  calendar  year,  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper,  uncoated 2595 

Exports,  general — 

Printing  paper,  uncoated 2595 

AFRICA. 

British  South  Africa,  calendar  year  1907: 
Imports — 

Wood  pulp  and  wood  wooj 2595 

Printing  paper 2595 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2596 

Canary  Islands,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  not  over  20  grams  per  square  meter 2596 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  from  21  to  ^  grams  per  square  meter 2596 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  from  41  to  50  grams  per  square  meter 2596 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  from  51  to  100  grams  per  square  meter 2596 

Tunis,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  general — 

Printing  paper *. .     2597 

Exports,  general — 

Cellulose 2597 

E^ypt,  calendar  year  1907: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  and  writing  paper 2597 


Statement  fuming  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  other  artidee  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paver,  and  paper  manvfacturee,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  United  States,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sources. 

[Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistios,  Department  of  Commeroe  and  Labor,  July  20, 1008.] 

AUSTBIA-HUNGABT. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL)  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1006. 


Imported  from— 

CeUuIoee,  chemically  produced: 
Bleached— 

Germany 

Sweden 

United  States 

Total 

Unbleached: 
Qerman; 
United 
Sweden 
United  States 

Total 

Cellulose,  mechanically  produced: 

Germany 

Sweden 

Total 

Cellulose  mass  (HoUstoflpappe): 

Trieste  (free  port) 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Total 

Paper  stock,  of  wood,  straw,  etc.: 
Mechanically  prodyced,  bleached— 

Germany .; 

United  States 

Total 

Mechanically  produced,  imbleached- 

Germany 

Italy 

Russia 

United  States 

Total 

Chemically  produced,  bleached  and  unbleached- 
Germany 

Netherlands 

Total 

Wood  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose: 

Germany 

Italy 

Total 

Paper,  unsized,  ordinary: 

Coarse  gray,  half  white  and  colored,  unsized  printing  paper- 
Germany  

Switzerland 

Italy 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poundi. 
2,240,766 
07,002 
646,380 


2,084,147 


272,700 
33,730 
88,404 


444,226 


822,753 
22,028 


345,681 


2,646 

582,676 

8,157 


503,470 


24,030 
115,002 


130,002 


320,808 
14,771 
23,148 

114,410 


482,146 


1,021,612 
22,707 


1,044,310 


1,087,088 
130,512 


1,217,600 


11,023 
2,866 
1,084 
3.068 

12,787 


32,628 


Value. 


186,025 
2,858 
10,040 


87,020 


5,775 

714 

1,872 

1,040 


0,407 


3,402 
248 


3,740 


80 

8,584 

120 


8,743 


1,301 


1,643 


8,568 
160 
251 

1,238 


5,217 


32,026 
732 


33,657 


2,703 
324 


3,027 


600 
158 
110 
210 
706 


1,802 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  celluloM,  and  other  articUs  umd  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  ana  paper  manufaUuret,  etc — Continued. 

Austria-Hungary — Continued. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL)  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  lOOe-ContUiued. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity.        Value. 


Printing  paper,  unsited,  smooth: 
For  books  and  newspapers— 

Germany , 

Switzerland 

Italy 

France , 

United  Kingdom 

Russia 

China 

Total 


Poundt. 

190,257 

4,850 

31,065 

6,173 

15,212 

1,543 

661 


249,781 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 


S10,511 

208 

I,n7 

341 

840 

85 

37 


13, 7W 


Quantity.        Value. 


All  printing  paper  (unsized):  PounAt. 

Trieste,  free  port 509,704  $14,787 

Hamburg,  free  port 2, 34 1 ,  285  68, 060 

Bremen,  nee  port 1, 543  41 

Germany 364.200  10,364 

Switzerland 37,478  1,0W 

Italy 351,634  9.402 

Netherlands 442,684  13,016 

Denmark 37,478  1.100 

France 20,062  501 

Portugal 6,393  188 

Belgium 320,549  ,  9,446 

United  Kingdom 993,613  28,651 

Sweden 9,260  273 

Norway 26,014  767 

Rouroania 145, 504  4, 137 

Bulgaria 2,618,624  76,846 

Servia 1,455,036  42,374 

Turkey 6.904.369  170,666 

Greece 1,732,815  49,852 

British  i>osse8sions  in  Mediterranean *"     42,108  1,226 

China 3,197,773  92.417 

Japan 2,336,214  67,161 

British  India 2,454,382  70.914 

Asiao 192,903  I  5,068 

Egypt 1.297,407  '  37.582 

German  Africa 200,619  5,911 

Cape  Colony 72,752  2,138 

Africaa 202,823  6,976 

United  States 46,958  1.308 

Mexico 46,958  1,384 

Brazil 695,772  20.501 

Argentina 378, 309  11, 085 

Chile 34,833  1,006 

Peru 55,115  1,624 

Americaa 57,981  1,708 

British  Australasia 24,030  708 

Total 28,655,171  830,126 

Cellulose,  ground: 

Mechanically  produced— 

Trieste,  free  port 3,549,626  51,945 

Hamburg,  free  port 601 ,  106  7, 209 

Germany I  9,926,432  136,668 

Switzerland 4.207.021  60.267 

Italy 16,884,811  240,462 

France 31,967  346 

Spain 74,515  1.074 

Belgium 332.674  4.781 

Netheriands 27, 1 17  400 

Great  Britain 2,560,423  37,437 

Russia 1,220,025  15. 7M 

Roumanla 76.068  1,086 

Bulgaria 274,918  3.833 

a  SnlMJIi visions  not  specified. 
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StaUment  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose*,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manu/ac' 
turelof  paper f  ana  paper  manttfaetureSf  etc. — Continued. 

Austria-Hungary— Continued . 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  19(»-Contlnued . 


Exported  to  - 


Cellulose,  ground— Continued. 

Mechanically  produced— Continued. 

Servia 

Turkey 

Greece 

British  possessions  In  Mediterranean. 

Japan 

British  India 

Asia  o 

f^'.v.;.::: 

United  States 

Bra«U 

Argentina 

Australaslao 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

350,752 

4,109,815 

579, 148 

23.369 

425,929 

239,420 

22,487 

1,138,676 

11,684 

104,278 

316,581 

148,149 

223,326 


Value. 


f5,082 

60,161 

8.447 

344 

6,276 

3.442 

331 

16,672 

172 

1,536 

4,578 

2,097 

3,290 


Total i    47,361,202 


Cellulose,  chemically  produced: 
.    Bleached— 

Trieste,  free  port 

Hambuz]s,  free  port 

Germany 

Switzeriand 

Italy 

France 

Portu^ 

Belzlum 

Netherlands 

Great  Britahi 

Russia 

Roumania 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Turkey 

China 

Japan 

British  India 

United  States 

BrazU 

Argentina 

American  countries  &. . . 


1,126,110 

597,887 

16,535,382 

3,509.671 

21,163,578 

20,306,130 

45,856 

486,666 

139, 110 

6.821,473 

1,451,289 

264,652 

21,826 

22,487 

97,223 

320,989 

1,178,800 

80,286 

2,035,066 

441,681 

481,705 

80,688 


673,700 


33,182 

17,617 

487,227 

106,067 

623.304 

598,333 

1,351 

14,337 

4,099 

200,999 

42,763 

7,795 

643 

663 

2,865 

9,458 

34,734 

2,631 

59,964 

13,011 

14, 194 

2,378 


Total 77,297,244        2,277,615 


Unbleached- 
Trieste,  free  port 

Hamburg,  free  i)ort 

Germaay '..'.['.'..     is, 

Switzerland 3 


Italy. 
France. 

Spain 

Belgium. 


16, 


GreatBrltain 1 

Greece 

Russia 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Turkey 

Japan 

British  India ] 


United  States 

Brazil 

British  Australasia. 


787,263 

635,497 

492,385 

357,165 

863,693 

422,607 

22,266 

296,871 

372,684 

44,533 

968,260 

110,450 

66,138 

66,138 

58,642 

44,974 

22,046 

68,784 

11,905 

22,046 


16,948 

10,848 

313,839 

68,006 

483,422 

332,681 

461 

46,509 

27,805 

902 

19,616 

2,237 

1,340 

1,340 

1,188 

911 

447 

1,393 

241 

447 


Total 66,633,147         1,329,572 


Paperistock,  of  wood,  straw,  esparto,  and  other  similar  fibers,  mechanically 
ground: 
Unbleached- 
Trieste,  free  port 387,569 

Hamburg,  free  port 63,792 

Germany 2,675,943 

a  Not  separately  stated .  f'  Subdivisions  not  specified. 


4,198 

582 

38,962 
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Statejnent  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  mam^ac' 
lure  of  paper f  and  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

AuBTRiA-HuNG  ARY — Continued. 
EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  190«-Coiitinued. 


Exported  to- 


Paper  stock,  of  wood,  straw,  esparto,  and  other  similar  fibers,  mechanically 
groundT-Continaed. 
Unbleached— Continued. 

Switzerland 

Italy 

France 

Spain 

Beleium 

Netnerlands 

Great  Britain , 

Russia I 

Roumania ■ 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Turkey 

Greece * #  — 

Japan i 

British  India | 

uS£d States!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!]!"   I!!!!!!!!!! '!!!"'!! iii!i!i!ii' 

Brazil ■ 

Argentina 

British  Australasia 

Australasias 


Quantity. 


-Value. 


Total 27,837,925 


Pound*. 

1,701,731 

$18,412 

15,123,906 

163.633 

830.914 

8.990 

319,887 

3.461 

372,798 

4.033 

22,707 

946 

958,560 

10.371 

4,200,204 

45,444 

356,704 

3.859 

65,477 

708 

28,660 

310 

115,080 

1.345 

68,563 

742 

137,788 

1,491 

27,558 

298 

9,039 

96 

139,772 

1,512 

36,596 

396 

22,928 

248 

154,963 

1,677 

26,676 

280 

301.190 


a  Subdivisions  not  separately  stated. 
Belgium. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper,  including  writing,  drawing,  and  wrapping  paper: 


Germany.. 
United  Kingdom... 
.\  ustria-H  ungary .  .• . 

United  States 

France 

Hamburg,  free  port. 

•Italy 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Wood  pulp: 

Germany 

Austrift-IIungary 

United  States 

France 

Ilambiu-g,  free  port. 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Russia 

r^weden 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
19,324,042 
3,124,134  I 
1,117,647  ' 

104,538 

1,455,475 

1,999,372 

79,438 

343,360 

2,463,286 

1,621,889 

18,285 

27,740 


31,679,106 


20,502,555 

2,219,737 

6,155,922 

443,786 

1,644,783 

118,446,394 

1,475,669 

41,532,131 

30,513,083 

92,709 

228,926,769 


Value. 


1961.191 

158.630 

56,744 

6.306 

73,903 

101,519 

4.034 

17.434 

125.075 

82,353 

929 

1,407 


1,606,527 


380,874 

41,236 

114,358 

8,244 

28,697 

2.200.365 

27,413 

771,538 

678,290 

1,722 

*4, 252. 746 
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Statement  ghowing  trade  in  wood  pulp ^  cellulose,  and  other  artides  used  in  the  manvfaC' 
twre  of  paper  J  and  paper  manufactures ,  etc. — Continued. 

Beloium — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to- 


Printing  paper,  including  writing,  drawing,  and  wrapping  paper: 


Germany.. 
United  Kingdom. . . 

Australia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Cape  Colony 

Chile 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

Greece 

Hamburg,  free  port. 

British  India 

Dutch  East  Indies.. 
Straits  Settlements.. 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Portugal 

Argentina 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Other  countries . .  .* . 


Total 

Wood  pulp: 

Germany 

United  Kingdom.. 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

BriUsh  India 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Argentina 

Sweden 

Other  countries... 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

997.864 

41.937.621 

3.:*28.092 

4,992,669 

1.723.786 

5.:i8.266 

546.68rt 

?.  •'03,201 

I     11.095 

.49,43.'! 

.'>4,979 

-;i,002 

;:    '21,829 

I    .r4.493 

-39,213 

I    KS9.153 

;  ^37,659 

00.316 

%,869 

i>5,799 

:;.     iO,S24 

il3.ti98 

29.839 

''  '  JO.  344 

79,991 

i5.020 

1.  Jl,704 

J)7.5i:. 

S8.928 

2,489,271 

2,121.031 


Value. 


103.878,192 


8,933,293 

2, 564. -250 

23,942 

2.»>8,186 

10,627,563 

6.  .586, 130 

24,311.262 

184,  .554 

1.574.384 

2.594,673 

4.476.969 

2,aS9.49<) 

1,4.'59.972 

77.007 

600,704 


t50.667 
2,128,902 

179.141 

253,506 
87,528 
28.346 
27.758 

167,722 
83,328 
27,898 
23,609 
43, 718 

163.590 
69,791 
13,669 
99.477 

180,782 
20.326 
15,581 
5.372 

693,637 

21,006 

t  31.980 

492,033 
19.294 
3,301 
70,666 
15,106 
13,655 

126.394 

107, 7a3 


5,274,483 


241,421 

69,299 

647 

55.893 

287,209 

177,990 

657,009 

4,988 

42.  .548 

70, 121 

120,990 

56,469 

39,456 

2.081 

17,852 


Total I  68,232,3&> 


1,843.974 
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Statement  shovring  trade  in  wood  pulp,  ceUuIoee,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  Tnanvfac- 
ture  of  paper,  and  paper  numttfaetures^  etc. — Continued. 

Denmark  (including  Copenhagen,  Free  Port). 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from— 


Wood  mass  for  paper  (cellulose,  straw  mass,  and  paper  mass): 

Norway 

8  weden 

Russia 

(Sermany 

Netherlands 

United  States •. 


Total. 


Writing  and  printing  jmper,  and  other  paper  with  coloring  matter  added  to  the 
mass: 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

40,929,052 

39,180,4fi3 

506,022 

1,S26,532 

507,945 

143,200 


Value. 


82,885,264  I        $004,008 


660,934  !. 
5,753,834  |. 

8,612  !. 

(Jermany 4,717,647  i 

United  Kingdom 


Netherlands., 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Warehouiies 


607,587 

1,509,555 

530,266 

16,294 

137 

87 

71 

44,303 

578,745 


Total 14,517,972  I 


739,680 


EXPORTS  (TOTAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Exported  to— 


Quantity,   i     Valae. 


Wood  mass  for  paper  manufacture  (cellulose,  straw  and  paper  mass): 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia. 


Germany 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

West  Indies 


Pounds. 

657 

133,783 

523,781 

142,307 

6,614 

13,560.684 

1,146,840 


Total 15,503,566 


Writing  and  printing  paper,  and  all  paper  with  coloring  matter  added  in  the  I 


Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

German  V 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  States * 

West  Indies 

East  Indies,  China,  and  Paclllc  Islands.. 

Faroes 

Iceland 

Warehouses 


39,468 
136,635 

34.943 
432,369  ; 
235,839 
146,504  > 

49,604  I 
1,808.874  I 
442,022  I 
9»>,659 

24,797 

64,49(1 
7,035 


Total. 


4,408,045  . 


S120,687 


(•) 


a  Value  not  separately  stated. 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Statement  ghotoing  trade  in  woadjmlp,  ceUuiosef  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manvfae- 
ture  of  paper,  ana  paper  manufactures,  etc, — Continued. 

Fbancb. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from — 


Cellulose,  mechanically  produced: 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway , 

UnitedKingdom 

Germany , 

Canada 

Other  foreign  countries 

Tunis 

Total 

Cellulose,  chemically  produced: 

Russia , 

Sweden , 

Norway , 

Germany , 

Belgium , 

Switzerland 

Austria-Hungary , 

United  States 

Other  foreign  oounUies , 

French  colonies , 

Total , 


Quantity. 


PouTids. 

37,371,656 

100,876,464 

178,517,089 

1,264,350 

5,708,870 

8,273,948 

883,093 

220 


332,905,690 


4,30a.982 
64,488,951 
46,  ma,  147 
47,903,.^77 
ll,r>0:,  195 

9,(Oy,'J)8 
39,i«^-<i,-i49 

4.U'.-,.^37 

3.iftl,J08 
l::^-29 


230,921,183 


Value. 


13,788,678 


4,861,747 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cellulose,  mechanically  produced: 

Germany 

Spain 

Other  foreign  countries 

French  colonies 

Total 

Cellulose,  chemically  produced: 

Germany 

Belgium , 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


Pimnds. 

154,324 

5,482,675 

14,330 

1,984 


5,653,313 


299,167 
445,554 
119,711 
176,811 
36,817 


1,078,060  I 


164,338 


22,65a 


Germany. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 
I 


Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wood  pulp,  ground: 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary . 

Russia 

Finland 

Sweden 

Other  countries... 


Poundt. 
1,741,634 
9,722,286 
3,396,084 

13,448,060 

8,752,262 

220,000 


Total. 


37,279,786  , 


Cellulose,  straw  mass,  and  other  fiber  mass: 

Netherlands 1,410,944 

Norway 6,996,512 

Austria-Hungary ;  30,379,388 

a  Values  less  than  100,000  marks  are  omitted  in  the  German  offlolal  reports. 


123,800 
95,200 
23,800 

142,800 
95,200 

(«) 


380,800 


23,800 
119,000 
714,000 
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Statement  shomrigltrade  inlwood  pulpf  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  tnani/m 
ture  of  paper,  arua  paper  manttfactureSf  etc.— Continued. 

Gbrmant— Continued. 
IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905-Contlnued. 


a  Values  less  than  100>000  marks  are  omitted  in  the  German  official  reports. 
EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


ExxMrted  to— 


Quantity. 


Wood  pulp,  ground:  Pounds. 

France I     6, 018, 619 

Other  countries 3,439,211 


Total. 


9.457,8^ 


Cellulose,  straw  mass,  and  other  fiber  mass: 

Belgium 

France 

Great  Bri tal n 

Italy 


Netherlands 

Austrla-Uungary. 
Russia. 


Switzerland 

Spain 

Argentina. 

Mexico 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 


Total ;  144,204.348 


Total. 


78.506,002 


Printing  paper,  Including  colored: 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

British  India,  etc 


Japan. 

Arjrentina 13, 

Bnuil. 


Cliile. 

I'ruguay , 

I'nited  Slates , 

Austniliaii  Commonwealth.. 
Other  countries 


Total 67,659.860  1      1,618,400 


Imported  from— 

Quantity. 

Valua. 

Cellulose,  straw  mass,  and  other  fiber  mass— Continued. 

Russia I 

PotMHfS. 

3,659,636 
6,503,570 
19,444,672 
4,078,610 
992,000 

$71,400 

Finland 

119,000 

Sweden 

357!6o6 

United  States 

96,200 

Other  countries 

(a) 

Total 

72,466,202 

1,409,400 

Pulp  wood  (wood  for  grinding  and  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  celiulose): 
Austria-Hungary 

350,526,168 

281,725,834 

216,543,742 

2,160,506 

975,800 

Russia 

761,600 

671,200 

Finland 

Other  ooimtrlfls 

(•) 

Total 

858,956,252 

2,306,600 

Printing  paper,  includhig  oolorod: 

From  all  countries 

400,000 

100,000 

Value. 


171.400 
47.600 


119.000 


13.249,780 

309.400 

36,861.286 

833,000 

19,114.076 

428,400 

17,923,580 

404.600 

0,744.431 

214,200 

4,188,782 

03,200 

3.681,719 

95.200 

9.435.784 

214,200 

4,872,21.5 

119.000 

4,012,413 

95.200 

1,653.4H7 

47.«0O 

15,807,142 

357.000 

3,659,673 

47,600 

144,204.348 

3,260.600 

Pulp  wood  (wood  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose): 

France 43,475,153  142,800 

Switzerland I  34,325.970  I  119,000 

Other  countries j         705.479  ■  (o) 


261.800 


16,733.084 

404,600 

6.018,619  , 

142.800 

1,631,421 

47.600 

5.687,926 

142.800 

13.448.196  1 

309.400 

7,627,993 

190,400 

1.829.837 

47.600 

1.388,912  ! 

23.800 

1,212,542 

23,800 

3.096,471 

71,400 

8,994.859  : 

214.200 

o  Value  not  stated. 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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Statement  thowing  trade  xn  wood  jnUpy  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  m  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper f  ana  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

Grsbcb. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity.        Value. 


Paper,  ordinary,  unsised: 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Total 

Paper,  sized: 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany , 

Ne  therlan  ds 

Italy 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Turkey 

France 

Total 

Paper,  printing,  for  newspapers: 

Austrla-Huniiry  ..v.' * ." .' .' ." ' .'  ] 

Germany 

France 

Total 


Pound*. 

049,916 

312,018 

38,895 

17,079 

14,862 

8,291 

550 


1,342,211 


553,438 
76,723 
13,787 
10,712 
9,803 
6,522 
4,957 
4,370 


680,312 


1,351,930 

390,529 

136,977 

1,918 


1,881,354 


164,986 

21,387 

2,661 

1,168 

1,017 

567 

37 


91,823 


49,220 
6,824 
1,226 
953 
872 
580 
441 


60,504 


86,170 

24,045 

8,434 

118 


117,767 


Italy. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL).  CALENDAR  YEAR,  1905. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cellulose: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Norway  and  Sweden. 

Switzerland 

United  States 


Total. 


Wood  and  straw  pulp,  etc.  (wet),  other  than  cellulose: 
Switzerland 


Poicnda. 

38,216,080 

1,275,141 

111,332 

302,030 

29,012.536 

2.559,982 

2,390.889 

1,083,120 

1,555,786 

586,644 


77,093.540 


23,148 


Wood  and  straw  pulp,  etc.  (dry),  other  than  cellulose: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Norway  and  Sweden 

United  States 


12,069,524 
236.774 
3,683.666 
363.318 
249.781 
45; 856 
23,369 


Total. 


Paper  in  paste,  tinted  or  colored  in  the  mass,  all  kinds: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

United  States 


16,672,288  ' 


Total. 


251,986 

77,381 

483.689 

2,481,939 

257,938 

6,173 

363,318 

85,979 

4,008,403 


1936,767 
31,257 
2,729 
7,403 
711,166 
62,751 
58,606 
26,550 
38,136 
14,380 


1,889,745 


263 


190,191 

3,731 

58,047 

5.725 

3,936 

723 


262,721 


16,545 

5,081 

31,758 

162,960 

16,936 

405 

23,855 

5,645 

263,185 
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Statement  sJiowing  trade  in  tooodpulp,  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  fnonti/ae- 
ture  of  paper,  and  paper  manufactures,  etc, — Continued. 

Italy— Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Exported  to— 


Quantity.  |     Value. 


Wood  pulp  and  paper: 
Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

France. 


Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Greece 

Malta 

Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Turkey  In  Europe 

Turkey  In  Asia 

British  India  and  Ceylon 

China 

Japan 

Dutch  possessions 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Eritrea 

Cape  Colony 

All  other  Africa 

United  States 

Canada , 

Mexico 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Other  Central  American  States. 

Brazil 

Peru 

Argentina 

Uruguay , 

ChUe 

All  other  South  America 

Australia , 


Pounds. 

1,527,567 

41,887 

91,711 

245,372 

760,587 

13,889 

104,496 

9,259 

10,362 

21,605 

16,314 

217,894 

503,310 

296,944 

649,916 

16,755  , 

47,399  I 

1,764 

780,428 

106,482 

21,385 

18,296 

19,180 

4,189 

252,808 

5,512 

134.260 

4,189 

245,592 

472,225 

242,947 

2,362,670 

10,802 


Total 

Cellulose: 

France 

Germany.... 
Switzerland. 


S113,670 
3,117 
6,824 
18,260 
50,507 
1,034 
7,776 

eB» 

771 

1,606 

1,214 

16,lfl2 

37,4S3 

22,245 

48,362 

1,247 

3,527 

131 

56,074 

7,gS4 

1,591 

1,362 

1,427 

312 

18,817 

410 

9,973 

312 

18,275 

35,139 

18,078 

175,812 

804 

29,217 

131 

377 


Total. 


18,900 


Norway. 

IMPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Wood  mass,  cellulose,  pulp,  etc.: 

Sweden  by  sea  ana  raU 

Denmark 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Total 

Printing,  drawing,  and  filtering  paper: 

Sweden  by  sea  and  rail 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total 


Quantity.        Value. 


Powndt. 

94,754,127 

143,630 

6,548 

1,102 


94,905,407 


632,190 
32,915 
592,178 
354,069 
530,161 
138,008 
265 


2,179,776 


61,153,713 


92,756 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp ,  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufac' 
ture  of  paper,  and  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

Norway— Continued. 

EXPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 


Wood  mass,  dry  (Norwegian  produce): 

Sweden  by  sea 

Denmark , 

Oermany , 

Netherlands , 

Belgium , 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

East  Indies 

China 

United  States 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
816, 702 

l,2:^.'-^6 
5,  i:i..-;79 

9,'K!4.'.Xi2 
o-:jf.  s(>o 


Value. 


Total !    2B,7WJW  I        1248,490 


Wood  mass,  dry  (foreign  produce): 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium . .  ^ 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 


Total. 


Wood  mass,  wet  (Norwegian  produce): 

Sweden  by  sea 

Denmarlc 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Spain 


Total. 


2^^,216 
1,102,529 
5,830,351  I 
L0BO.423  , 


16,254,824  | 


44,092  I 
948,007  I 
337,304 
426,080 
255,322 
923,373 
485,361  I 
147,494  I 


Wood  mass,  wet  (foreign  produce): 

Belgium 2,fl^,4*tl 

United  Kingdom 22jDO0, 145 

France i ,  330, 7>*9 


Total 25,416.415 


Wood  pulp  (Traepap.  (German,  "Holzstoflpappe,")  (Norwegian  produce): 

Sweden,  by  sea 

Denmark 

Russia,  Arctic  ports 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total, 


Printing  paper  (Norwegian  produce): 

Sweden,  by  sea 

Denmark 

Russia.  Baltic  ports 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Africa 

Australia .• 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Cellulose,  dry  (Norwegian  produce): 
Sweden. 


Denmark 

Russia,  Baltic  ports. 


16,432 

411,642 

2,800 

751,350 

1,045.091 

498,041  I 

7,647,449  I 

7,496  ! 


10,379,301 


I 


2,116  ' 

181,196 

82,673 

11,180.452 

4,078,995 

176,831 

93,637,916 

3,580,138 

138,670 

315.809 

17,769 


110,893 

5,680,913  ! 

222,226  ! 


140,208 


7y\5'j7,i:Lj3  I      3,252,073 


103,502 


201,884 


113,392,565        2,219,308 
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SttUement  showing  trade  in  ivoodpulp,  celltdose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  paper ^  and  paper  manufactures,  etc, — Continued. 

Norway — Continued. 

EXPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  190(^ContiJiue<l. 


Exported  to— 


Quantity. !     Value 


Cellulose,  dry  (Norwegian  produce)— Continued. 

Qermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Itoly 

East  Indies 

Japan 

A  ustrall  a 

United  States 

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Argentina 


Total.. 


Cellulose,  drv  (foreign  produce): 

Denmark , 

Germany , 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain , 

Itoly 


Total., 


PottYldf. 

13.245,349 

3.472,765 

13, 448, 106 

140,396,684 

35,483,132 

1,844,740 

9,243,950 

630,478 

897,215 

936.964 

661,387 

42,365,963 

2,236,810 

220,462 


271,000,136 


286,601 

819.921 

650,364 

14.030,878 

29,814.607 

10,930.782 

44,092 

2,621,583 

242,506 


$4,941,5U 


59.441.336         1,063,872 


Cellulose,  wet  (Norwegian  produce): 

Denmark 1 ,  822. 782 

Nethprii-ds 1,819,872  ' 

Belgium 765,886  |. 

United  Kingdom I  11,063,346    . 

France ,  110,231    . 

Spain i  768.862    . 


Total 16.350,979 


129,203 


Cellulose,  wet  (foreign  produce): 
Netherlands 


Blocks  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose: 

Sweden,  by  sea 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Spain 


22.046 


188 


Cubiefeet. 

918 

14,477 

21.824 

1,451.370 

15.610 


Total.. 


1,504,200  ! 


85,626 


Weight,  calculated  In  the  Statlstiske  Centralbureau,  23,427,260  kilograms,  equal  to  51,647,715  pounds. 

Portugal. 


IMPORTS   (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

capers: 

Pounds. 

424,915 
1,113 
9,962 
666 
14,802 
70,190 
91,257 
25.020 

$16,216 

W 

336 

422 

531 

5.521 

16S2 

589 

Printing  paper,  for  newspapers: 

Germany 

Austria-fiungary . . 

Belgium 

France 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom.. 

Swtxien 

Switierland 

Total 


637,945 


25,324 


WOOD  PULP,   PRINT  PAPER,  ETC.  2577 

Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp ^  ceUtUosey  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufae- 
twre  of  paper  f  and  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

ROUHANIA. 
IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Xmiwrted  Iroxn— 


Pulp  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  mechanically  produced; 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Total 

Printing  paper,  uncalendered: 

United  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Total 

Printing  paper,  calendered: 

United  Kingdom 

Austria-Himgary 

France 

Germany 

Total 

Paper  in  rolls: 

United  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Switzerland 

France 

Germany 

Russia 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poujidi. 
248,776 
267 


249,043 


84 

4,392 

443 

63 

243 

1,206 

212 


6,632 


2,002  ' 

414  ; 

3,996  , 


6,570  ! 


I 


82 
2,81»; 

2,727 
11,896  ' 
110 


17,712 


Value. 


13,488 


261 


345 


930 


Russia. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from- 


Wood  pai)er  mass,  pressed  into  sheets  like  pasteboard,  etc.: 

Austria-Hungary 

Crermanv 

China..* 

Finland 


Poundt. 

361 
63,702 

289 
16,394,378 


Total i    16,4.')8,730 


Cellulose  of  all  kinds: 
Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Norway 

United  States 

Sweden 

Finland 


Quantity.        Value. 


Paper,  unsized,  not  elsewhere  specified,  white  and  colored: 

Austria-Hungary 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

China 

Persia 


1,697 
10,328 
414,458 
13.217 
325 
138,706 


S36 

867 

10 

482,930 


483,833 


500,079 

15,689 

188, 1«) 

5.904 

2,311 

73 

850,B9-> 

120,812 

531.244 

16,667 

189,732 

5,953 

137,2(V2 

4,306 

55,179 

1,731 

1  ST.,  157 

5,841 

313,027 

162,056 

Total I    11,953,866  I         339,032 


364 

1,502 

32,600 

1,931 

155 

22,676 

I 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  ptdp,  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  •manufoc- 
twrt  of  'paper,  ana  paper  manufactures,  «te.— Continued. 

Russia — Continued. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906-Contlniied. 


Imported  from— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Paper,  unsized,  not  elsewhere  specified,  white  and  colored— Continued. 

Turkey 

Poundt. 

72 

6,175 

1,950 

831 

t3 

France 

909 

Sweden 

366 

Finland 

46 

Total. 


Writing,  printing,  and  other  paper: 

Austna-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Great  Britain 

Qermany 

Netherlands 

Oreeoe 

Denmark 


687,759 


60,643 


30,650  , 
6,139 


11,231 

395,066 

2,636 

253 


Egypt, 
pain. 


Spain 

Itoly.--. 

China... 

Norway. 

Persia. 


Portugal 

Roumanla 

United  States... 

Turkey 

France 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Finland 

Other  countries. 


36 

397  , 

73,777  ; 

36  I 

36  I 


72 

831 

758 

19,753 

2,239 

1,083 

95,517 

686 


13,361 

2,841 

3 

8,M2 

186,297 

581 

108 

102 

S 

19 

112 

9,4fi2 

22 

3 

4 

9 

257 

266 

7,378 

1,094 

846 

9,909 

2S0 


Total. 


641,638 


236,623 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Exported  to-^ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wood  paper  mass: 

Belgium 

Poundt. 

11,828,774 

16,095,949 

3,120,763 

275,282 

147,120 

106,589 

6,551,006 

$139,853 

Great  Britain 

203,733 

Germany 

37,215 

Denmark 

3,926 

Portugal 

1,776 

France 

1,751 

Argentina 

74,740 

Total 

38,127,483 

462,994 

Russia— Finland. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  f  rom— 


Quantity.  >     Value. 


Wood  and  paper  pulp,  statuary  composition,  etc. :  Poundt. 

Germany 370,162  '         $12,962 

Netherlands 3,316                  116 

Russia ,  24                     1 

AU  other  countries 1,210                   42 

Total 374,702             13,121 

Printing  paper:  I 

Germany i  16,495  | 

Belgium 2,006 

United  Kingdom '  2,000  I 

Russia '  6,424 

All  other  countries 563  , 

Total 27,478  |            2,406 


1,444 

176 

175 

562 

48 


WOOD  PULP,  PWNT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  celluloeef  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  ^  and  paper  manufactwres,  etc, — Continued. 

Russia— FiNLAN  d— Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  wet:  I  Poundt. 

Russia 7,261,528 

Netherlands 1  1,763,336 

Belgium 1,321,689 

United  Kingdom I  3,720,968 

France 1  9,458,015 


Total 23,625.634 


Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  dry: 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Spain 

Mexico 


Total. 


Wood  pulp,  chemically  produced,  wet: 
Russia 


16,  Ji^  U2  I 


10. 

1  ^-1 
22. 1..' 
6  >, 
2 


i21 
.  -.98  I 

.1197  I 
'.«6  I 
S75 

.170 
422 


273,920 


Wood  pulp,  chemically  produced,  dry: 

Russia 

Denmark 

Oennany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Mexico 


2,046,355 

1H5.898 

13,372,426 

784,316 

1,726,440 

9,109,418 

1,605,757 

673,201 


Total. 


Printing  and  drawing  pai>er: 

Ru^a 

Germanv 

United  Kingdom 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


29,283,812 


69,712,178 

1,292,634 

132,251 

221 


61,137,284 


Seryia. 

IMPORTS  (SPECLAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


131,785 
7,718 
5,785 
16,287 
41,400 


102,975 


170,829 
106,065 
26,151 
73,856 
16,390 
227,826 
69,216 
22,195 


70,775,181  I    712,528 


6,475 


48,369 
3,921 

316,080 
18,539 
40.807 

215,317 
35,591 
13,549 


692,173 


2,247,784 

39,606 

4,059 

7 


2,291,449 


Imported  from— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Printing  paper,  of  all  colors,  satin  finished  or  not: 

Austna-Hungary 

Poundi. 
2,124,996 
2 
2,044 

165,190 

Roumania    ". . ' 

2 

France. ,,,,,..,^,.,,,,,,-^ ^ 

363 

Total 

2,127,042 

65,555 

Paper  stock  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  materials:  Germany 

2 

1 

2580 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Statement  showing  tradelinlwood  mdpy  cdlulosef  and  other  articles  used  in  the  mant/a^ 
ture  of  paper,  ana  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

Spain. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  f  rom- 


Quantity.  ,     Value. 


Paper  pulp,  including  paper  cuttings  and  old  iwper; 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Sw  i  tzerland 

Total '. 


Pounds. 
11,009,063  ' 
812,796  i 
158,404  ' 
49,042  I 
5,272,189 
401,869  < 
299,339  ; 
22,046 
32,266,037 
5,719,061 
20,063,225 
658,514 


76,781,505 


$145,  d66 

10,717 

2,060 

646 

09,519 

5,290 

3,947 

291 

425,458 

75,411 

264,420 

8,663 


1,012,436 


EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 


I  Quantity. 


Value. 


RoUpaper  for  printing  or  writing: 

Canary  Islands 

Ceuta : 

Germany 

Areentina 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Philippine  Islands 

France 

Guatemala 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Morocco 

K exico 

Peru 

Portugal 

Porto  Kioo 

Santo  Domingo 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Potwidt. 

52,350 

02,848 

750 

41 

22,765 

1,286 

80,938 

4,304 

274,986 

"»!H 

3,702 

206 

28,661 

1,551 

065 

53 

217,550 

11,812 

26,  C7 

1,435 

3,790 

206 

129,216 

7,016 

367,200 

10,037 

7,304 

402 

271,362 

14,734 

584 

32 

639 

35 

04,326 

5,121 

10,355 

562 

176,611 

0,580 

27,379 

1,486 

888 

45 

304 

17 

5,465 

297 

628 

34 

Total 1,805,204 


96,015 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulosey  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufac- 
twre  of  paper ,  ana  paper  manufactures^  etc, — Continued. 

Sweden. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imiwrted  from- 


Quantity.        Value. 


Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  dry: 

Norway 

Demnark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

United  States 


1 
Pound*. 

2,547,977 

$44,912 

4.762  1 

84 

2,014,475  1 

35,509 

491,776 

8,668 

1           93,942 

1,656 

558  , 

10 

236,452 

4,168 

Total 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  wet: 

Norway 

Germany 

Netherlands 


Total... 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  dry: 

Norway 

Germany 


Total. 


Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  wet: 

Norway 

Germany 


5,389,942 

95,007 

113,151 

2,800  . 
461,114 

997 

26 

4,064 

577,065 

5,086 

143,705  1 
220 

1,275 
2 

143,925  1 

1,277 

1,749,615 
21,380 

70,188 
867 

Total. 


1,770,995 


71,046 


EXPORTS  (SPECL\L),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exjwrted  to— 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  dry: 

Norway 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Austria 

British  South  Africa 

British  East  Indies 

Japan 

Other  Asia 

United  States 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 


Total 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  wet: 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 


Pounds. 

9,452,762 

1166,622 

33,069 

583 

9,073,302 

159,933 

45,094,623 

794,873 

7,937,259 

139,908 

30,187,999 

532, 117 

326,830,619 

5,701,077 

71,617,095 

1,262,379 

13,97(),928 

246,368 

1,118,835 

19,722 

l,ti<i8,049 

29,402 

22, 399 

395 

78,396 

1,382 

1,008,935 

17,784 

15,141,799 

266,901 

78, 39ti 

1,382 

15,545,457 

274,017 

2,010,634 

46,017 

042,844 

11,331 

112,435 

1,982 

7,260,427 

127,978 

559,498,262 

9,862,153 

2,Stil,&4S 

25,223 

^j,y\>y,042 

I93,fi«6 

44,  a-s 

391 

2l%\i72 

1,991 

I.ti74,flii4 

14,754 

3.%24i^,m 

XI2,  ltv9 

22,  ^m 

]9» 

U4,24a 

1,447 

Total i    oZ2t)OJHr 


4mrOS9 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp ^  celluhsef  and  other  articUi  used  in  the  manufac- 
tture  of  paper,  and  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Condnued. 

Sweden — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906-Coiitinued. 


Exported  to— 


Qaantlty.  ;     Value. 


Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  dry: 

Norway 

Germany 

Ne  therlands 

Belgium .• 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Japan 

United  Stetes 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 


Paundt. 
13,025,537 
27,077,735 
9,700,778 
2,710.335 
7,579,686  I 
31,380,225  I 
11,329,805  I 
5,496,824  ! 
1,667,163  < 
224,869  ' 
100,927 
55,115 
673,946 
322,136 
7,582,149 


8115,501 

240,202 

86,086 

24,052 

97,263 

278,553 

100,543 

48,797 

14,795 

1,996 

806 

480 

5,961 

2,850 

67,285 


Total. 


Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  wet: 

Norway 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Argentina '. 


118,938,230^ 

1,055,478 

12,892,113  1 

51,718 

9,405,485 

37,731 

12,252,106 

49,151 

121,253 

486 

66,502,546 

266,782 

82,606,618 

331,386 

44,092 

177 

31,358 

126 

Total '  183,855,573 


787,557 


Switzerland. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from- 


Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  mechanically  produced  (wood 
mass,  wood  meal),  wet  or  dry;  also  rag  pulp: 


Germany 
Austria-Hungary . 
France 


Italy. 
Sweden. 

Total., 


Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chemically  produced  (cellulose, 
straw  mass,  esparto  mass,  etc.),  wet  or  dry,  unbleached: 


GermanV 
Austria-Hungary . 
Ital; 


ithe 


Netherlands. 

Russia 

Sweden 


Total 

Fiber  material  for  the  manufteture  of  paper,  chemically  produced  (cellulose, 
straw  mass,  esparto  mass,  etc.)i  wet  or  ory,  bleached: 

Germany j 

Austria-Hungary 


Itoly 

Netherlands. 

Russia. 


Sweden 

United  States. 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

P<Mfl49. 

674,614 
4, 199, 144 

56,116 
209,439 

96,122 

$8,as8 

51,465 

676 

2,567 

1,178 

5,234,435 

64.154 

2,799,650 

1,197,651 

247,800 

67,021 

22,046 

1,191,598 

53,920 

23,064 

4,772 

1,291 

425 

20,863 

5,525,666 

104,335 

— 

3,164,956 

77,580 

2,457,493 

60,238 

!          179,807 

4,410 

112,215 

2,750 

44,533 

1,092 

22.706 

557 

22,928 

562 

1      6,004,730 

147,189 

WOOD  PULP,  P|IINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


2583 


Statement  showing  trade  in  woodrndpt  cellulose j  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper y  ana  paper  manufactures,  etc, — Continued. 

S  wrrzEKL  A  ND — Continued . 
IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1006-Contlnued. 


Imported  from— 


,1  Quantity.       Value. 


Printmg  paper  for  newspapers,  containing  wood  fiber,  weighing  45  to  55  grams  i 
per  square  meter: 

Germany 

France ! 

Italy I 

Belgium I 

Netherlands i 

Great  Britain | 


PouTuis. 
12,787 
9,039 
6,071 

220  , 
2.425 
441  I 


Total., 


29,983  1 


Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper,  of  one  color: 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

France .• 


Italy. 

Belcitmi 

Netherlands. . . 
Great  Britain.. 

Sweden 

United  States.. 


Total.. 


Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper  of  more  than  one  color* 

iny.. 

a-Hu 

France 

Great  Britain.. 


Germany 
Austria-Hungary. . 


Total.. 


2,404,582 

397,934 

204,555 

19,401 

83,996 

14,771 

241.186 

5,291 

9,700 


32,408  i 
3,307 
3,527 
6.614 


45,856 


1560 
396 
222 

10 
106 

19 


1,313 


178.930 

29,611 

19,686 

1,444 

6,250 

1.099 

21,114 

394 

849 


259.377 


2.836 
290 
?09 
579 


4,014 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 


Quantity.        Value. 


Fiber  material  for  the  manu&cture  of  paper,  mechanically  produced  (wood  i 
mass,  wood  meal),  wet  or  dry;  also  rag  pulp:  |     Pounds. 

Germany 

France i      1, 479,963 


Netherlands.. 
Great  Britain. 


Total.. 


Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chemically  produced  (cellulose,  > 
straw  mass,  esparto  mass,  etc.),  wet  or  dry,  unbleached: 

Germany 

France 

Italy 


Total. 


Fiber  material  for  the  manuliacture  of  paper,  chemically  produced  (cellulose, 
straw  mass,  esparto  mass,  etc.),  wet  or  dry,  bleached: 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Great  Britain 


Total.. 


Printing  paper  for  newspapers  containing  wood  fiber,  weighing  45  to  55  grams 
per  square  meter: 


Germany.. 
Austria-Hungary . 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Xmted  States 


Total. 


453,491 
1,479,963 
441 
67,682 

$27,967 

60,813 

29 

3,881 

2,001,577 

92,690 

340,173 
6,740,837 
1,402,360 

7,287 
113,648 
28,564 

7,483,370 

149,499 

14,110 
2,896,874 
1,461,444 

44,533 

483 

68,006 

31,808 

2,895 

4,416,961 

103,192 

2,425 
2,866 
34,392 
441 
1,323 
2,205 

210 
183 
1,690 
22 
127 
187 

43,652 

2,425 

1 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulpt  celltdose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manvfoc-' 
ture  of  paper  f  and  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

SwrrzERLAKD — Continued. 
EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  190S-Gontlnaed. 


Exported  1 


Quantity. 


VahiA. 


Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper  of  one  color:  Pound*. 

Oermany 49. 825 

Austria^Uungary 26, 465 

France 73, 635 

Italy 30,208 

Belgium 1,102  , 

Great  Britain ....'  1,102 

Russia 441 

Spain 4,850 

Koumania 441  | 

Egypt 2,205  I 

British  East  Indies 882 

Philippine  Islands 220  I 

China 441  ' 

United  States 2,425 

Total ,  194,227 

Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper  of  more  than  one  color:  ' 

Germany '  1 ,  543 

A  ustrta-II  ungary '  441 

France 70,328 

United  States 220 

Total 72.532 


S5,832 

1,371 

5,567 

S,2S2 

122 

174 

St 

4S6 

146 

434 

267 

97 

3» 

196 


18»035 


221 

60 

4,837 

33 


5,151 


United  Kingdom. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Esparto  and  other  yegetable  fiber  (fdt  making  paper):  Pottnda. 

Algeria 193,032,000 

Spain 86,441,600 

Tripoli 80,050,880 

Tunis 61,830,720 

Other  countries 194, 880 


Value. 


$1,378,898 

91S.0td 

564,099 

435,096 

1,192 


Total !  421,550,080         3,294,888 


Pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  dry: 

Russia 

Sweden 

Nor\v'ay % 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Austria-Hungary 

United  States 

British  possessions 

Other  countries 


26, 
284, 
172, 
16, 
5 
4, 
3, 
6, 
16i 

Ir 


303,520 
583,040 
5^,280 
988,160 
812,800 
970,560 
953.600 
027,840 
345,280 
583,680 


485,866 

5,245,119 

3,227,4A2 

329,287 

115,964 

80,224 

84,735 

126,442 

279,620 

29,948 


Total 539,053,760  I     10,004,687 


Pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  wet:  I  > 

Sweden ,    16,264,640 

Norway ,    20,404,160 


144,341 
178,021 


Total I    36,668,800 


322,362 


Pulpof  wood,  mechanical,  dry:  i 

Russia I  4,477,780 

Sweden 4,336,640  ' 

Nor^^ay 6,121,920  I 

Netherlands ,  2,240  | 


30,954 

42,173 

57,834 

24 


Total 14,938,560 


139,985 


WOOD  PXJLiP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  inanvfac- ' 
ture  of  paper,  ana  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

United  Kinqdom — Continued. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  igoS-Continaed. 


Imported  from— 


Palp  of  wood,  mochanical,  wet: 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Canada 

O  ther  countries 


Total. 


Paper,  unprinted,  on  reels: 

Russia 

Swpden 

Norway 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France .* 


Italy. 
Austria-Hungary 

United  SUtes 45, 

Canada i    28, 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 

3,770,640 

60,914,880 

513,412,480 

181,348,160 

143,360 


768,505,520 


919,744 
909.184 
057.888 
895.392 
671.072 
936.208 
841,232 
17.920 
82.768 
690,512 
060.704 


Total 231,092.624 


Paper,  unprinted,  not  on  reels: 

Russia , 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmarlc 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 


Italy. 

Austria- Hungary 

Japan 

United  States 

Canada 

Other  British  possessions . 
Other  countries 


21.899.472 

ia5,852,432 

103,932.528 

694,400 

40,201.840 

50,671.600 

32,404,848 

5,723.536 

656.544 

2,297.344 

327.824 

13,142,864 

12,096.224 

49.a'>6 

87,584 


Total ;  890,038,096 


Value. 


$16,371 

340,154 

2,462,104 

900,414 

78S 


3,719,831 


27,301 

1,884,465 

1,762.598 

229,748 

151,808 

39,467 

51,268 

376 

2,394 

1,219,355 

596.226 


5,964.090 


634,387 

3.051,193 

2,820  404 

25.335 

1.633.285 

2,161,169 

1,341.928 

772.518 

48.402 

68,530 

80,176 

600,867" 

237,879 

3,212 

7,300 


13,486.576 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to- 


Paper,  writing  or  printing,  and  envelopes: 
Foreign  countries- 
Russia 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Gernany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

China... .. !!!!!!!!...!!.!.!!!!.!!! 

Japan. .  

United  States 

Chile 

Braiil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


Quantity. 


2T.rKt2 
2,wt.232 

2.20ii.73*> 

K,s2:s.^72 
2,iin.iM 
i.r.3:(.:.'96 

l,440.fi44 

,'i^'.,ij4S 

:Vi7JKl4 

Ut-iM,'il2 

_vr,i(.,:2o 


36,994,384 


Value. 


$30,630 

25,807 

37,822 

05,680 

144,871 

160.561 

582,866 

80,714 

107,374 

145,912 

333,730 

140,783 

93.062 

42,947 

27,340 

151.582 

212,253 


2,422,033 


40197— No.  33-OS- 


2586 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


SUUemerU  showing  trade  in  wood  jmlp^  cdlvlose,  and  other  artides  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  ana  paper  manufactures y  etc. — Continued. 

Unitbd  Kingdom — Continued. 
EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  igOfr-Continued. 


Exported  to- 


Paper,  writing  or  printing,  and  envelopes— Continued 
British  possessions— 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal 

bomoay 

Madras 

Bengal 

Burma 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Hongkong 

Western  Australia 

South  Australia 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

British  West  Indies 

Other  British  possessions 

Total 

Grand  total 


Quantity. 


PomuU. 
9,266,656 
2,943,248 
9,622,032 
4,608,688 
4,363,296 
1,036,104 
1,399,552 
1,823,360 
744,464 
1,191,344 
2,087,232 
9,150,288 

10,535,280 
1,668,016 
429,184 
8,976,576 
5,964,000 
569,406 
1,428,896 


77,806,624 


114,801,008 


Value. 


$480,601 

183,710 

464,183 

216,185 

282,553 

51,580 

85,918 

112,153 

40,166 

70,978 

110,800 

480,294 

546,065 

101,875 

19,700 

515,757 

380,506 

44,903 

122,636 


4,270,553 


6,603,486 


Bermuda. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Total. 


Imported  from- 


Pimer  and  stationery: 
United  Kingdom.. 

Canada 

United  States 


Quantity. 
Povndt. 


Value. 


$6,891 
-I  5,047 

.1  12,648 


24.5^ 


Canada. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906. 


Imported  from — 


Wood  pulp: 

Great  Britain. 

Germany 

United  States. 


Quantity. 


P<mnd9. 


Total. 


Value. 


t»7S 
31  ' 
50.670 


51,579 


Printing  paper  of  not  greater  value  than  21  cents  per  pound,  O.  C: 


244.638  I 


5,504 


Printing  paper  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Great  Britain I      2,491,560 


Awtria^IIungary . 

China 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Japan 

United  Stetes 


800 
1,700 
3,000 
73,514 
18,024 
1,104 
5.928,165 


148,732 

132 

103 

229 

5.749 

1,194 

265 

350.161 


Total I      8,517,857 


515,555 
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Statement  ehomng  trade  in  wood  pulp  ^  celluloee,  and  other  articlee  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  ana  paper  manufaetureSy  etc. — Continued. 

Canada — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906. 


Exported  to- 


Wood  pulp: 

Great  Britain. 
New  Zealand. 

France 

Japan 

Mexico.. 


United  States. 
Total 


Wood,  blocks  and  other,  for  pulp: 
United  States 


Quantity. 


Cords. 


614,286 


Value. 


1998,702 

l,2fi8 

46,337 

6,329 

6,806 

2,419,628 


3,478,160 


2,649,106 


Newfoundland. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906. 


Imported  from— 

QuanUty. 
PoundM. 

Value. 

Printing  paper: 

United  Kingdom 

32,480 
29,924 
19,410 

Canada i 

United  States ' 

Other  conntrieff 

Total 

51,784 

Costa  Riga. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 
Germany. 
Belgium. 


[Jnited  States... 

Italy 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
19,284 
6,007 
127,643 
46,881 
3,239 
13,823 


San  Salvador. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL).  CALENDAR  YEAR  1904. 


216,877 


Value. 


11,016 
234 

31,468 

2,230 

576 

377 


36,900 


Imported  f rom- 


Paper  and  staUonery: 

Germany 

Austrla^Hungary 

Belgium 

C3iina 

Spain 

I^tedStotes.... 

France 

United  Kingdom 
Italy 

Total 


Quantity,   i     Value 


Pounds. 

99,129 

10,906 

7,663 

433 

54,766 

3,017 

57 

11 

9,062 

1,234 

20,866 

3,867 

19,370 

1,670 

7,651 

1,096 

15,044 

1,109 

233,487 

22,341 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulosef  and  other  arOdee  used  in  the  Tnanvfae- 
ture  of  paper f  aw  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

Mexico.     , 

IMPORTS  (QENERAL)  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80, 1000. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Paper  paste  of  vegetable  fibers  in  sheets,  undj-ed,  including  old  paper  and  pa- 
per cuttings: 

Germany 

Austria- 1  lungary 

Beljfium 

Canada 

Spain. 


Spi 


nlted  Kingdom.. 

France 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


Total.. 


Paper  of  all  kinds,  weighing  not  over  SO  grams  per  square  meter: 

Germanv 

Austria-ITungary 

Belgiimi 

China 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

G  uatemala 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Sweden 

8  wi  tzerland 


TotaL. 


White  paper  containing  over  40  per  cent  wood  pulp  and  weighing  more  than  50 
and  not  over  150  grams  iter  square  meter: 

Germany 

Belgium 

Canaiia 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 


Italy. 
Norway. 

Total.. 


Value. 


White  paper  containing  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent  wood  pulp  and  weighing  over 
fiO  and  not  more  than  150  grams  per  square  meter: 

Germanv 

Belgium*. 

Spain. 


United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom.. 
Italy 


Total.. 


Colored  paper,  dyed  in  the  paste,  weighing  over  fiO  and  not  more  than  160  grams 
per  square  meter: 


Germany.. 

A  ustrla-Hungary . 

Bclfrium 

Spain 

XJnitedSUtes 

France 

United  Kingdom. 
Italy 


Total. 


Pouvda. 

2,434,694 

856,378 

436,345 

11,260 

118,938 

2,486 

1,363,796 

10,285 

1,138 

72 

3,885,072 

66,438 

542 

28 

790,076 

14,014 

684,131 

14,940 

837,087 

13,496 

688,343 

15,743 

11,240,162 

205,140 

1,460,021 

64,845 

147.241 

7,790 

18,177 

1,282 

944 

114 

784,194 

94,977 

1,278,357 

07,814 

196,071 

10,216 

15,538 

2,510 

7 

1 

4,894 

49S 

340,410 

19,478 

339 

21 

741,664 

17,114 

245,028 

7,172 

70,195 

2,0S4 

5,302,980 

295,917 

15,703 

765 

2 

1 

69.961 

1,878 

87.498 

3,885 

568,350 

18,091 

6,744 

2S8 

23,168 

654 

1,316 

1G7 

7,175 

190 

779,917 

25,914 

224,461 

14.317 

22,112 

1,526 

06 

5 

1         417.681 

40,878 

'           12.648 

1.550 

;             7,436 

971 

j             1.068 

152 

685.472 

59,399 

1           44,662 

4,4SB 

1             1,279 

56 

18.285 

549 

9.963 

832 

113,453 

9,118 

18.278 

2,161 

1                181 

10 

t                765 

47 

206,666 

17,261 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pvJpf  celltUosef  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manv/ao- 
twre  of  paper,  and  paper  manufactures^  etc. — Continued. 

Mexico — Continued. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  lOOe-Ckiiitinued. 


Imported  to- 


Paper,  uncolored,  weighing  over  50  and  not  more  than  150  grams  per  square 
meter: 

Germany. 

Austrfa-H  angary 

Belgimn 

Cuba. 


China 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom. 

Italy 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 


Total. 


Note. — No  exports  separately  stated. 

British  West  Indies — Barbados. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  (tom— 


Paper  and  stationery: 
United  Kingdom... 
British  possessions . 
United  States 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 

855,965 

226.953 

18,527 

265 

408 

120.296 

610, 156 

120,936 

9,297 

8,571 

500,742 

142.783 

620,075 


3,134,974 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


S21,027 

4,560 

160 

12 

32 

7,162 

23,776 

2,388 

498 

431 

10,865 

2,625 

14.933 


88,487 


Value. 


118,050 
1,017 
12,444 


31,511 


British  West  Indies— Jamaica. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31, 1906. 


Imported  from— 

Quantity. 
Pounds. 

Value. 

Printing  paper: 

TinitAd  Kingdom                                                                   

14,794 

CanadA ' .. 

97 

United  States 

17,544 

Total 

22,436 

British  West  Indies — Leeward  Islands. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from— 

Quantity. 
Pounds. 

Value. 

Paper  and  stationery: 

United  Kingdom 

110,779 

British  possessions ,.,.-,.,..,--.,-  ^ .,  ^ , 

1285 

United  States 

6,893 

Other  foreign  countries - 

200 

Total 

18,157 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  jmlpt  cellulose^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  mant^ac- 
ture  of  paper f  ana  paper  manufactureej  etc. — Ck)ntinued. 

British  West  Indies — ^Trinidad  and  Tobaoo. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31, 1906. 


Imported  from — 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Paper  and  stationery: 

United  iringdom 

Poundt. 

182.827 

British  North  America 

2OT 

France 

2S,442 

10.010 

United  States 

Qthftr  cmintrie* 

luS 

Total 

100,907 

British  West  Indies — St.  Vincent. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31. 1906. 


Imported  from— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom 

PomtOs. 

81,348 

1066 

10 

British  West  Indies .      . 

United  States 

Total 

2,414 

Argentina. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from— 

Wood  pulp  for  manufMture  of  paper: 

Germany. 

Austrla-ilungary 

United  Stotee 

Netheriands 

United  Kingdom 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Total 

Printing  paper: 

Germany 

Belgium 

Canada 

United  States 

Italy 

Netheriands 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Total 


I 
Quantity,  t     Value. 


Potmtfff.    ; 

17,112,737  . 

665,812  I 

954,075 

724.904 

190.259 

6,551,119 

4,777,503 


30.886,400 


9,749,585 
445,378  I 
769,881  , 
6,928,771 
10,267  , 
294,943 
53,861 
88,538  i 


8224,717 
7,430 
12,699 
0,519 
2,496 
86,026 
62,735 


406,584 


246,261 

11,489 

17,203 

101,761 

3,286 

7,964 

1,415 

2,326 


18,341,224  I  481,605 
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Statement'showing  trade  in  wood  pulp  j  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufae- 
ture  of  paper f  ana  paper  manufactures ,  etc. — Continued. 

Braziii. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  (ram— 


(No  exiMMts  separately  stated.) 


Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Austrla-Htmgary 

Sweden 

Russia 

All  other  countries 

Total 

Printing  paper: 

Germany 

France 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Italy 

Portugal 

Belgium. 

Austria-Hungary 

Argentina 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Russia 

Norway 

Canada 

Total 


QoanUty. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

222,947 

14,063 

20,542 

620 

401,326 

8,181 

2,927,189 

63,587 

224,719 

3,078 

267,485 

3,860 

4,064,187 

83,889 

9,653,203 

874,408 

742,853 

36,047 

431,962 

26,184 

1,163,661 

36,747 

339,323 

19,271 

375 

69 

3,405,966 

160,925 

548,204 

24,453 

5,160 

297 

22,  W3 

eo8 

138,322 

^>1£^ 

1,783,402 

53,075 

157,096 

4,758 

7,166,321 

239,881 

6,762 

180 

26,560,241 

981,388 

Chilb. 


IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 

Argentina 

Great  Britain. 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Italy 

Spain 

United  States 

Total 

Paper  pulp: 

Germany 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

1.499 

268,026 

1,724,923 

16,182 

8,113 

47,090 

7,738 

1,999,204 


4,062,835 


890,989 


Value. 


892 

12,816 

85,637 

804 

408 

2,339 

384 

99,265 


201,740 


11,765 


BarnsH  Guiana. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL).  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31.  1906. 


Imported  from — 


Quantity. 


Vstae. 


Paper,  including  manufBCtuies: 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

Other  foreign  countries 


Pounds. 


Total. 


829,011 
1,088 
4,081 

85,880 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manu/ae- 
ture  of  paper ^  ana  paper  manvfactwres,  etc. — Continued. 

Peru. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 

Imported  from—  I  Quantitj.        Vahw. 

Printing  paper:                                                                                               !  PouniM. 

Germany 880,464  S»,a8B 

Belgium 62,702  2,3a 

Chile I  24,030  1,081 

UnltedStates 1,826,945  80,614 

France 4,081  180 

United  Kingdom 2,164  02 

•Italy !  7,304  S21 

Total '      2,806,770  123,887 

•'  N^OTB.— No  exports. 

Uruguay. 

IMPORTS  (SPECLAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1903. 

Imported  from—  Quantity'  t     Valoa. 


PrintinK  paper: 
Germany... 
Ar«»ntina... 

Belidum 

Brazil. 


UnltedStates 

Fran'« 

United  Kingdom.. 
Italy 


PovnH9.    1 

2,028,076  ' 

62,168 

440,424 

348 

009,803 

18,616 

662,511 

327,781 


S133.237 

4,081 

28,919 

33 

40,047 

36,279 
21,623 


Total 4,040,627 


British  India. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1906. 

_  ...  .         .    .        ^ 

Imported  bom—                                                 ,  Quantity,  j 

Printing  pliper:  PtmM». 

United  Kingdom 8,196,832  I 

Austria-Hungary 3, 289. 662  ■ 

Belgium 777.616 

Germany i  4,166;648 

Norway 598.«64 

Sweden 483,604 

Other  countries ;  66,336  , 

Total 17,668,362 


265.321 


Value. 


8390,858 

108,603 

28,737 

133,605 

18,230 

12,570 

4,248 


601.841 


Straits  Settlements. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 
Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Paper  and  paper  ware:  ,  Pound$. 

United  Kingdom 8139, 79tt 

Hongkong 321,282 

Other  British  possessions 808 

Germany 19, 063 

Belgium 20,700 

Austria-Hungary 208,729 

China 128,883 

United  Sfotes 47,942 

British  India " 1,108 

Other  foreign  countries 1 16,404 

Total i 904,708 

I 
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Statement  sJiowing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manvfac- 
twre  of  paper,  ana  paper  manufacivxes,  etc. — Continued. 

Stbaitb  Sbttlbmentb— Continued. 

EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1005. 


Exported  to— 


Paper  and  paper  ware: 

Hongkong 

British  North  Borneo. . . 

Sarawak 

Federated  Malay  States. 
Other  British  possessions.. 
Dutch  1 


Quantity. 


Pound*, 


Italy. 

Siam 

Malay  Peninsula  (native) . 

French  possessions 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  foreign  countries 


Total.. 


Value. 


16,378 
6,380 

13,606 

122,866 

0.846 

120,062 

6,402 

14,024 
6,300 

11.380 
6,087 
5,064 


327,202 


Cetlon. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1904. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 
United  Kingdom 

British  India 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  States.... 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Rtamtt. 

31,289 

$47,568 

566 

553 

2,938 

2,025 

915 

847 

50 

22 

10,401 

10,132 

292 

148 

836 

362 

I 


47,277  , 


62,557 


SlAM. 
IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1006. 


Imported  f rom— 


Writing  and  printing  paper: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Straits  Settlements 

Italy 

Bt'lgium 

Sweden 

India 

Hongkong 

Norway 

Spain 

Switzerland 

China 

United  States 

Total 


QuanUty.  |     Value. 


PwndB. 

177,030 

152,223 

46,823 

13,766 

28,267 

8,310 

14,114 

4,160 

8,553 

.2,515 

7,611 

2,238 

4.222 

1,241 

3,149 

026 

1,199 

353 

1,560 

461 

906 

266 

754 

222 

100 

20 

191 

56 

205,088 

86,756 
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StaUmerU  showing  trade  in  wood  mdp^  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  mant^ac- 
ture  of  paper,  and  paper  mant^actttres,  etc. — Continued. 


New  Zealand. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from — 


Printing  paper: 

United  Kingdom. 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales. 

Canada 

British  Columbia. 

Spain 

Austria 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Belgitmi 

United  States 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

6,9S2,060 

47.996 

624.176 

5.517.904 

2031504 

11,424 

16,688 

344,288 

173,152 

116, 144 

1,792 

13.440 

3,500.560 


17,553.088 


Value. 


t339,132 

2.910 

19.530 

157, 8M 

5,616 

306 

628 

U.5R2 

5,718 

3.905 

73 

HOB 

90,067 


647.388 


EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 


I  Quantity.        Value. 

Printing  paper:  Pounds.    ' 

New  South  Wales ,  16,768 

Fij  Islands 1.120  . 

South  Sea  Islands I  1,120  ! 

Total I  29,008  j  1,119 


tl,0Q2 
88 
29 


Philippine  Islands. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1907. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity.        Vahie. 


Printing  paper: 
United  States. 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Swltserland 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 


Pounds. 

1.709,908 

149,210 

748,336 

5.981 

99.712 

5.902 

181.445 

12,079 

15.977 

20.121 

13.289 

5,T79 

27.293 


Total ,      2,995,032 


S52,068 

5,029 

22,878 

134 

6.783 

421 

5,650 

462 

542 

610 

418 

245 

717 


97.466 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  jndp^  cellulose^  and  other  artides  used  in  the  mant^fae- 
ture  of  paper,  ana  paper  marnvfaetwres,  etc. — Continued. 

Australia. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

'^53l^SiK*^'=...' 

POtMMlf. 

1907,038 

CviAd^ •. 

77,119 

Hongkong 

Naw  7^\^^(\ . 

1,212 

Austria 

2,263 

Belgium 

26,510 

Frfmce 

630 

o^rmany 

266,047 

NAthArb;:ndA   ,. 

131 

Norway 

1,475 

flnnth  Haa  TAlAni)i| 

89 

8i»i<^en 

1,085 

United  States 

846,995 

Total 

2,129,449 

EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Printing  paper  (unooated): 

Potmd*. 

1671 

Neyr  Zealand 

3.896 

Norfolk  Islands 

'73 

Mi^i^tUlTffiaTif^ 

19 

New  Caledonia 

399 

New  Hebrides 

5 

South  Sea  Islands 

234 

Total 

5,299 

British  South  Africa. 

IMPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1907. 


Imported  fram- 


Wood  pulp  and  wood  wool: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden , 

Other  countries , 


Total. 


Printing  paper: 

UnUed  Kingdom. 


Dominion  of  Canada. 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switserland 

United  Stetes 


Total. 


Quantity.  I     Value. 


Poundt. 


$4,604 
1,628 
3,608 
4,006 
1,110 
3,942 
10 


18,897 


396,970 

92,716 

2,730 

7,207 

2,263 

29,958 

1,470 

195 

3,197 

78 

8,867 

64 

3,747 

549,442 
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Statement  Bhowing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufae- 
ture  of  paper  f  and  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from- 


Prlntlng  paper: 
United  Kingdom 


British  possessions 

Germany , 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries. 

Total , 


Quantity. 


PoundM. 


Value. 


S33U453 

39,2)18 
10,108 
2,862 


Canary  Islands. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  190& 


Imported  from — 


Paper  In  rolls,  all  sorts,  weighing  not  over  20  grams  per  square  meter: 

Spain 

Gennany 

Belgium 

France 

Itoly 


Total. 


Total 

Paper  in  rolls,  all  sorts,  weighing  41  to  50  grams  per  square  meter: 

Spain 

Germany 

Belgium^ 

United  Kingdom 

Norway 


Total 

Paper  in  rolls,  all  sorts,  weighing  51  to  100  grams  per  square  meter: 

Spain 

Germany , 

Belgium 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Portugal 


Quantity. 


Paper  in  rolls,  all  sorts,  weighing  21  to  40  grams  per  square  meter: 

Spain 

Germany 

France 

United  Kindgom 

Itely 

Norway 


Pound*. 

8,402 

22,957 

1,103 

176 

217 


Value. 


32,944 


32,344 
20,243 

505  . 
2,359 

377 
10,260  •' 


'  I 


13,261 
16,G96  , 
2,727  I 
9,290  > 
11,072  ' 


53,048  I 


Total. 


10,399 
2,855  . 
992  . 
1,014  I 

57  1 

82 ; 

15,399  ~ 


S1,2S6 

3,396 

163 

26 

33 


4,874 


2,879 

1,790 

45 

209 

33 

907 


5,863 


720 
906 

146 
504 

601 


2,879 


919 

2S3 

88 

90 
5 
8 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manvfac' 
ture  of  paper  ^  and  paper  manu/actureSf  etc. — Continued. 

Tunis. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from— 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Printing  paper: 

France 

Poundt. 

885,193 

1,969 

234 

13,426 

25,968 

24,328 

3,355 

$28,060 
125 

A  Igeria 

United  Kingdom 

13 

Austria-Hungary 

303 

RAlgiiini , , .   , , , .  T . . 

604 

Italy 

1,286 
103 

Qermany 

Total 

954,493 

30,494 

EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Cellulose: 
France. 


Exported  to— 

Quantity,  j 

Value. 

Poundt.    1 
57,600 

SI,  183 



Egypt. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1907, 


Imported  from- 


Quantlty. 


Printing  and  writing  paper: 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions  in  Far  East . 

(Germany » 

America 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium , 

France  and  Algeria 

Greece 


Pounds. 


Ital, 
Turkey. 
Other  countries. 


rkey 


Total. 


Note.— No  quantities  stated. 


Value. 


$130,777 
64 

88,984 

692 

184,662 

4,478 

57,399 

143 

43,840 

94 

36,059 


547, 131 
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Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Room  1350  First  National  Bank  Building, 

Chicago^  lU.,  November  19,  1908. 
The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R. 
Maim  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JAMES  M.  ABELL,  MANAGES  OF  GITT 
SALES,  J.  W.  BUTLEB  PAPEB  COMPAHT,  CHIGAOO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Abell.  James  M.  Abell. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  connected  with  what  company? 

Mr.  Abell.  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  occupy  there? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  am  the  manager  of  the  city  sales. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company 
been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Abell.  Since  1844,  if  you  take  the  different  style  of  names  of 
the  company.  As  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  since  1876,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  been  a  continuoas  organization  imder 
different  names  since  1844? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  J.W.Butler  Paper  Company  one  of  the 
largest  paper  concerns  or  paper-handling  concerns  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Abell.  One  of  the  largest  paper  jobbing  houses  in  Clucago. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  country,  1  suppose? 

Mr.  Abell.  And  in  the  countiy. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  to  us  statement  as  to  prices  at 
which  different  kinds  or  grades  of  papers  have  been  sold  for  a  series 
of  years  back? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  can,  based  upon  our  prices  taken  from  our  catalogues 
covering  the  period  between  the  years  1879  and  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Those  prices  would  be  fairly  accurate  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  paper  actually  sold? 

Mr.  Abell.  ihev  would  be  fairly  accurate  as  the  prices  at  which 
the  paper  was  sold  for  in  a  general  way  out  of  stock.  They  would 
not  be  the  carload  price  of  paper  sold  direct  from  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  would  be  relatively  fairly  accurate  as  to 
these  lots  sold  out  of  stock? 

Mr.  Abell.  Very  accurate  for  lots  sold  from  stock. 
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The  Chairman.  And  would  show,  I  suppose,  fairly  the  trend  of 
prices  in  all  places  of  the  paper  trade? 

Mr.  Abell.  It  would  show  the  trend  of  prices  relatively. 

The  Chairman.  Your  prices  of  paper  sold  out  of  stock  would  ordi- 
narily be  a  little  higher  than  carioad  lots  sold  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  the  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  mills  go  up  and 
down  through  a  series  of  years  the  smaller  lots  sold  out  of  stock 
would  go  up  and  down? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  prepared  a  list  at  my  request? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  have  a  list,  which  I  prepared  at  your  request,  of 

Srint  paper  of  the  standard  grade  of  S.  ana  S.  C.  book  paper  and  our 
t.  Charles  fine  writing  paper.     Your  request  was  to  cover  print, 
one  grade  of  book,  and  one  grade  of  writing  paper.    This  I  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  The  print  paper  referred  to  as  standard  grade  is 
what? 

Mr.  Abell.  Is  the  ordinary  news-print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Now  used? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes;  used  by  most  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  S.  and  S.  C.  book? 

Mr.  Abell.  It  is  the  cheapest  grade  of  what  is  called  a  free  sheet, 
or  in  other  words,  free  from  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Not  supposed  to  have  any  ground  wood  in  it? 

Mr.  Abell.  No  ground  wood  in  this  particular  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  doesn't  it  have  any  ground 
wood  in  it? 

Mr.  Abell.  Not  traceable. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  stand  for,  S.  and  S.  C? 

Mr.  Abell.  Sized  and  super-calendered.  The  relative  price  be- 
tween this  paper  and  the  ground  wood  sheet  is  only  10  cents  a  hun- 
dredweight, so  it  would  give  you  a  line  on  the  ground  wood  super. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  supposed  to  be  mostly  sulphite  or  soda 
fiber,  or  does  it  have  some  rag  in  it? 

Mr.  Abell.  Sulphite  or  soda  principally,  a  little  rag,  but  usually 
either  sulphite  or  soda  process. 

The  Chairman.  The  St.  Charles  writing  paper,  what  is  the  grade 
of  that? 

Mr.  Abell.  That  is  known  as  a  fine  writing.  It  sells  at  the  present 
time  at  about  8  cents  a  pound.     Fine  writing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  mostly  rag  and  some  nber? 

Mr.  Abell.  It  is  mostly  rag;  in  fact,  all  rag  except  the  chemicals. 
No  sulphite  in  this,  an  all  rag  paper.  And  these  wntings  are  usually 
designated  as  fine  and  superfines. 

The  Chairman.  These  prices  run  for  news-print  paper  from  7  J 
cents  a  pound  in  1879,  to  2.75  cents  a  pound  in  1908,  tne  lowest  price 
having  been  reached  in  1897  at  2  cents  a  pound.  You  say  these 
figures  were  taken  from  your  price  hsts? 

Mr.  Abell.  From  our  net  price  list.  V^e  run  what  we  call  a  net 
price  list,  which  is  not  for  ordinary  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  delivered  where? 

Mr.  Abell.  F.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Chicago? 
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Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir.  Delivered  to  anjr  printing  house  in  Chicago, 
or  delivered  f .  o.  b.  the  cars  for  country  shipment  at  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  according  to  this,  this  writing  paper  has 
also  gone  down  in  price. 

Mr.  Abell.  Those  prices  have  fluctuated  about  the  same  relative 
wav  as  the  print  have,  writing  and  book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  oeen  led  to  suppose  at  different  times 
that  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  was  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  very  cheap  process  of  making  ground  wood,  lout  you 
run  down  on  St.  Cnarles  writing  paper  from  15  cents  a  ton  in  1879 
to  8  cents  a  ton  in  1908,  with  the  lowest  price  7  cents  a  ton  in  1899. 

Mr.  Abell.  That  is  largely  due  to  improvement  in  machinery. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  width  of  the  web  of  these  machines  mak- 
ing writing  paper  was  very  much  narrower  than  it  is  to-day.  They 
can  produce  much  more  tonnage  for  the  same  amount  of  expense. 
This  largely  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  these  wn tings. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  have  missed  here  the  years  1880,  1881, 
and  1882.     You  are  not  able  to  give  us  the  prices  for  these  years? 

Mr.  Abell.  That  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  can  not  find  our 
price  lists  or  we  did  not  issue  any  during  these  years.  There  were 
some  years  during  this  period  where  prices  did  not  fluctuate  much, 
and  we  did  not  get  up  a  price  list.  I  think  the  absence  of  prices  for 
those  dates  is  largely  accounted  for  by  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  years  missing  in  this  list 
you  handed  me.  That  is  the  case  of  all  those  missing;  you  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  them  either  because  you  have  not  issued  a 
price  list  or  can  not  find  them? 

Mr.  Abell,  Mislaid  the  price  list  or  did  not  issue  one  and  I  think 
the  latter  would  cover.     I  do  not  think  I  mislaid  any. 

The  Chairman.  From  1879  to  1883  are  missing,  1883,  1884,  and 
1885  are  here,  1886  is- missing,  1887  is  here,  and  1888,  1889,  1890, 
and  1891  and  1892  are  missing;  1893  is  here  and  1894  and  1895  are 
missing;  then  comes  1896,  1897,  1898.  and  1899  and  every  year 
down  to  date. 

Mr.  Abell.  For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  issued  a  price  list  nearly 
every  three  months.     Changed  our  rule. 

The  Chairman.  This  former  method  where  you  only  issued  a 
price  list  may  be  once  in  several  years;  of  course,  you  would  not 
stick  to  that  price  list? 

Mr.  Abell.  That  would  be  owing  to  the  changing  conditions  in 
the  market;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  quite  a  controversy  going  on,  and 
is  yet,  apparently,  as  to  the  market  price  of  news  prmt  paper.  Mr. 
Herman  Kidder  has  just  issued  a  circular  letter  for  publication,  copy 
of  which  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  bitterly  attacking  the  chief 
of  the  Census  Bureau  for  some  statement  he  made,  based  on  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  prices,  and  while  I  am  not  sure  just  what  the 
effect  or  value  it  has  on  the  question,  we  have  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  ascertain  what  the  real  prices  of  paper  were.  In  your  judg- 
ment, this  would  actually  state  the  actual  price  the  paper  sold  out 
of  the  store  here? 

Mr.  Abell.  On  these  dates  those  are  the  prices  at  which  we  sold 
the  goods,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  beUef ,  during  the  years 
stated  in  the  ordinary  way  out  of  the  store. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  which  does  not  mean  there  might  not 
be  some  variation? 

Mr.  Abkll.  Some  variation  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Mr.  Kidder  in  his  statement  lecently  complains, 
I  think,  that -the  Paper  Trade  Journal  makes  a  difference  of  $10  a 
ton  between  the  market  price  of  news-print  paper  in  Philadelpliia  and 
New  York,  wliich,  of  course,  could  not  possibly  be  true. 

Mr.  Abell.  Not  50  cents  a  hundiedA\  eight. ' 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  lemember  exactlj'- what  his  statement  is. 
Is  any  particular  company  making  this  St.  Charles  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Made  only  by  one? 

Mr.  Abell.  At  the  present  time  it  is  being  made  by  one  corapanv. 
During  that  period  of  years  it  has  been  made  at  the  different  milfe. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  standard  quality  of  paper,  or  repre- 
senting a  particular  firm  making  it.  It  is  a  standard  quality  of  paper 
with  us  and  at  the  present  time  represents  the  name  of  one  manufac- 
turer. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  been  interested  in  any  way  in 
the  agreement  or  combination  of  paper  manufacturers  to  anect 
either  the  output  or  control  the  sale  of  paper  through  your  house? 

Mr.  Abell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged  that  sometimes  when  a  pros- 
pective purchaser  would  communicate  with  a  paper  mill,  or  with 
one  paper  jobbing  house,  that  his  request  would  be  turned  over  tp 
somebody  else  on  the  plea  that  the  company  addressed  could  not 
furnish  liim  paper  and  it  must  be  furnished  by  some  other  company 
who  had  the  right  to  have  his  business.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  think  possibly 
some  such  conditions  might  have  arisen  in  some  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  been  a  party  to  any  such 
arrangement  as  that? 

Mr.  Abell.  It  has  not.  Occasionally  there  are  conditions  where 
we  are  given  certain  watermarked  paper  of  a  mill,  the  mill  making 
that  special  watermark  for  us  where  a  mill  might  refer  a  customer 
back,  saying  that  we  were  the  only  jobber  handling  that  particular 
watermark. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  apply  to  news  print-paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  No;  that  is  not  watermarked  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  what  mills  do  j'^ou  receive  your  supply  of 
print  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  We  get  some  of  our  print  paper  from  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company,  some  from  the  Philadelphia  Paper  Company,  some 
from  the  Sheboygan  Paper  Company,  and  some  others — can  t  think 
of  their  names  right  now.  Occasionally  some  one  of  our  customers 
^all  specify  he  wants  a  certain  mill's  make  and  in  that  case  we  fill  his 
order  according  to  his  preference. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  metropolitan  papers  does  your  company 
furnish  with  a  supply  of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  could  not  give  vou  the  list  of  those,  because  they 
would  bo  confined  to  the  country  lousiness.  If  it  was  city  I  could  tell 
you,  but  I  can  say  that  we  have  none  of  the  large  daiUes  m  the  city  of 
Chicago. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Does  your  house  furnish  a  supply  of  paper  to  any 
of  the  dailies  in  cities  the  size  of  Milwaukee;  or,  name  the  principal 
newspaper  in  the  larjjjest  city  that  you  do  supply  paper  to. 

Mr.  Abell.  We  furnish  paper  for  some  of  the  papers  in  cities  the 
size  of  Milwaukee,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  pve  you  a  list  of  those 
papers  now.  If  you  wish  it  I  can  get  it  for  you.  That  is  not  in  my 
department. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  practice  in  the  trade  of  obtaining  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  news-print  paper  to  various  newspapers  in 
the  different  cities  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Abell.  W^e  are  usually  asked  to  bid  upon  specifications,  and 
we  usually  make  those  quotations  in  >\Titing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  your  company  asked  by  the  Chicago  dailies  or 
by  the  Milwaukee  daihes  to  quote  them  prices  for  theu*  supply  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  The  Chicago  dailies  have  not  asked  us  for  any  quota- 
tions for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  is  directed  to  ascertain  the  method  of 
the  newspapers  obtaining  their  supply  of  paper,  whether  through 
jobbing  houses,  such  as  you  represent,  or  whether  from  the  mills. 

Mr.  Abell.  The  largest  papers,  I  think,  get  their  quotations  from 
the  mills. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  some  lines  of  manufacture  the  manufacturers 
refuse  to  sell  directly  to  the  consumers  and  only  through  jobbing 
houses? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  practice  so  far  as  news-print  paper  is 
concerned  in  supplying  the  largest  dailies  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  you  Know? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  should  say  that  the  largest  dailies  in  the  large  cities 
buy  the  majority  of  their  paper  direct  from  the  miUs.  You  might  go 
further  and  say  all  the  Chicago  dailies  buy,  nearly  all  buy,  from  the 
International. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  practice  fol- 
lowed by  the  news-print  paper  manufacturers  in  obtaining  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  print  paper  of  newspapers? 

Mr.  Abell.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prices  of  news-print 
paper  by  rolls  furnished  in  carload  lots  during  the  past  year  and  in 
the  vanous  months? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  follow  the  fluctuation  monthly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  fluctuation  in  the  past  six 
months  in  the  price  of  print  paper  in  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  higher  now  than  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  quotation  to-day? 

Mr.  Abell.  Somewhere  around  2^. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  it  been  at  that  figure?  When  did 
the  last  rise  take  place? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date.  I  should  say  within  the 
last  three  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  of  a  rise  took  place  then? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Give  it  as  near  as  you  can. 
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Mr.  Abell.  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-fourth  cent  a 
pound. 

I^Ir.  Stafford.  That  is  25  cents  on  the  hundred? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  they  were  selling  before  the  last  rise  took  place 
at  $2.25  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Abell.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  the  lowest  price  it  has  been  sold  for 
during  the  six  months  past? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  lowest  price  reached? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  should  say  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr. ^Stafford.  That  lowest  price  prevailed  until  a  few  months 
ago? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  occasion  for  the  increase  to  the 
present  price? 

Mr.  Abell.  No;  I'do"not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  your  house  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
during  the  past  six  months  the  supply  of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  Why,  there  have  been  times  we  could  not  get  the 
paper 'as  promptly  as  we  would  like  to  have  gotten  it,  but  most  of 
our  orders  have  been  filled  where  people  waited  for  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  your  sale  of  news-print  paper,  do  you  ever  act 
as  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  output  of  any  mills,  or  are  you  pur- 
chasers direct  and  make  the  contracts  of  your  individual  customers? 

Mr.  Abell.  Our  relation  is  only  as  buyer  and  seller,  and  we  do 
not  act  as  agent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  your  dealings  with  news-print  paper,  do  you 
purchase  more  from  eastern  mills  or  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Abell.  We  purchase  more  from  the  East  than  in  the  West. 

Mr.\STAFFORD.  What  determines  the  place  where  you  purchase 
your  supply  of  print  paper? 

Mr.*  Abell.  The  better  quality  for  the  lowest  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  news- 
print  paper  as  manufactured  by  the  established  mills  of  the  country? 

Mr.  "Abell.  We  think  there  is.  We  think  the  qualitv  of  the  spruce 
inTcertain  territory  in  the  East  is  better  than  in  the  West. 

Mr. ,  Stafford.  Do  your  customers  demand  the  better  quality 
in^its  purchases? 

Mr.  Abell.  They  are  always  looking  to  get  the  best  for  the  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  demand  the  better  quality,  or  isn't  there 
a  better  quality  that  is  accepted  bv  all  newspapers? 

Mr.  Abell.  We  find  that  some  of  our  customers  prefer  this  eastern 
product,  having  used  it,  find  it  does  their  work  better,  and  occasion- 
ally a  customer  specifies  a  particular  mill's  make  in  the  West,  and  we 
always  aim  to  get  him  whatever  he  si>ecifies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  put  your  price  up  to  $2.50,  was  that 
price  raised^by  all  manufacturers  at  the  same  time  or  about  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  would  cover  the  same  time 
or'not.     I  should  say  approximately  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  By  both  the  eastern  and  western  manufacturers  t 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  At  what  place  do  you  purchase  your  news-print 
paper  from  the  various  mills? 

Mr.  Abell.  At  place  of  manufacture,  f.  o.  b.  delivered  at  Chicago. 
We  make  a  customer  an  oflFer  f.  o.  b.  the  mill,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  or 
f.  o.  b.  in  his  home  town,  according  as  he  specifies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  asking  what  your  house  does,  whether  the 
contract  prescribes  the  price  delivered  in  Chicago  or  price  at  the 
mill? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  should  say  the  contract  prescribes  f.  o.  b.  for  Chicago 
tonnage  and  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  for  direct  shipment.  That  is  my  idea 
of  it.  I  am  not  in  the  purchasing  department,  but  I  think  that  is 
the  way. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  freight  rates  on  news- 
print paper  from  the  eastern  mills  to  Chicago  and  the  Wisconsin  mills 
to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Abell.  No,  I  am  not.  We  leave  that  entirely  to  our  traffic 
department,  getting  those  rates  from  the  traffic  department  as  we 
want  to  quote  the  customer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  jou  purchase  a  suppljr  from  the  Wisconsin 
mills,  what  is  the  practice  or  your  company  in  seeking  bids  from 
respective  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Abell.  We  should  ask  for  price  for  direct  shipment  f.  o.  b.  to 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  seek  to  obtain  quotations  from  all  the  mills, 
or  only  from  a  limited  few? 

Mr.  Abell.  Oh,  usually  from  the  mills  we  have  found  it  has  been 
most  advantageous  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  those  mills  been  in  a  position  to  supply  you 
with  the  necessary  supply  of  news-print  paper  m  the  last  six  months? 

1^.  Abell.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  done  fairly  well  by  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  you  write  direct  when  you  wish  quotations  on 
your  news-print  paper  to  the  mill  owners? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  not  through  any  other  intermediary  ? 

Mr.  Abell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  obtain  various  quotations  from  the  various 
manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  has  been  considerable  testimony  taken 
alleging  that  there  has  been  an  understanding  amonff  the  manufac- 
turers of  news-print  paper,  but  very  little  testimony  has  been  taken 
so  far  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  imderstanding  or  combina- 
tion among  the  manufacturers  of  book,  ledger,  or  writing  papers. 
Are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  whether — to  state  as  to  the  conditions 
of  manufacturers  of  book,  ledger,  and  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  claim 
made  that  there  was  a  combination  or  understanding  in  those  par- 
ticular lines? 

Mr.  Abell.  No,  I  do  not.  All  I  know  is  what  I  have  read  in  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  any  special  districts  in  the  country  which 
make  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  either  of  those  three  lands  of 
paper? 
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Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Designate  where  those  localities  arel 

Mr.  Abell.  Hol;voke,  Mass.;  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalamazoo;  up  on 
the  Fox  River,  Wisconsin,  around  Appleton,  Neenah,  Menasha. 

Mr,  Stafford.  In  those  places  what  special  paper  is  manufactured  1 

Mr.  Abell.  Most  all  of  those  places  I  mentioned  manufacture  fine 
writing  parsers  and  the  cheap  grade  of  ledgers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  the  same  manufacturers  manufacture  all  three  of 
these  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  Not  altogether.  Some  mills  manufacture  all  three  of 
those  grades.     Some  mills  confine  themselves  largely  to  one  grade. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  news-print  paper  manufacture,  that  is  made 
by  mills  largely  engaged  in  that  character  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  length  of  time  are  you  entering  into  con- 
tracts for  newspapers  for  furnishing  them  with  their  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  price  being  paid  by 
the  Chicago  dailies  at  the  present  time,  or  the  quotations  being  made 
by  mill  manufacturers  to  large  dailies  for  the  supply  of  print  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  am  not.  I  have  read  some  of  the  printed  testimony, 
I  believe,  of  the  representative  of  the  Tribune,  but  it  has  slipped  my 
mind  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  seeking  what  is  the  present  price. 

Mr.  Abell.  No;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  These  prices  that  you  give  us,  Mr.  Abell,  as  to 
news-print  paper  are  for  paper  in  rolls  or  in  sheet? 

Mr.  Abell.  No;  sheet  paper.  There  is  little  roll  paper  shipped 
out  of  the  house,  but  the  difference  in  price  as  between  rolls  and 
sheet  is  very  slight. 

The  Chairman.  Is  sheet  paper  a  trifle  higher? 

Mr.  Abell.  A  trifle  liigher  than  roll  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  an  increase  in  the  last  three  months 
and  that  the  lowest  price  was  about  a  year  ago.  Aren't  you  a  little 
mistaken  about  the  dates?     Do  you  buy  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  don't  buy  paper.  Those  are  based  on  my  impres- 
sion from  having  sold  paper. 

The  Chairman.  A  vear  a^o  was  when  they  had  their  great  scare? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  coulcl  not  give  you  the  exact  dates  without  looking 
it  up.  My  impression  is  from  having  sold  the  paper,  knowing  the 
market  was  up  and  down.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchasing 
department. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  from  what  we  learned  elsewhere  that 
there  was  a  little  falling  off  in  the  price  of  paper  during  the  summer. 
Paper  sold  in  New  York  at  auction  for  less  than  2  cents  a  pound  a 
short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Abell.  I  know  when  the  drought  came  and  had  a  tendency  to 
put  up  the  price  of  paper  again,  the  mills  shut  down  over  the  country 
and  tlie  International  had  a  strike. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  the  low  price  of  paper  particularly  I 
wanted. 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  specially  to  look  up  that  fac^t. 
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Mr.  Abell.  I  do  not  think  the  conditions  of  prices  resulting  from 
the  auction  sale  should  be  taken  as  the  market  price. 

The  Chairman.  No,  that  is  true;  but  the  condition  of  the  auction 
sale  might  have  a  tendency  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers in  selling  paper.  I  think  at  the  time  this  investigation  com- 
menced they  were  pretty  stiff  on  paper  at  about  $2.50.  It  went  off, 
as  we  know,  quite  aec  idedly  from  that,  from  some  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers. Just  what  they  are  getting  now  we  can't  say  except  what 
the  record  shows. 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  furnished  by  Mr.  Abell  is  to  be 
inserted  in  the  record  and  is  as  follows: 


Prices  of  paper  per  pound  in  certain  years. 


Year. 


1879. 
18»3. 
1884. 
1885, 
1887. 
1893 
1896, 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901, 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Sized  and 

super- 

St.  Charles 

calonder- 

writing 

ed  )M)ok 

paper. 

paper. 

SO.  12 

SO.  15 

.09 

.12 

.08 

.11 

.07 

■M 

.04i[ 

.08 

.04r 

.07  J 

.04 

.07* 

.03 

.07i 

.03 

.07 

.04 

.08 

.m 

.07 

.04 

.07 

.04i 

.07 

.044 

.07 

.04 

.07 

.04^ 
.041 

.07 
.08 

.04 

.08 

On  November  20  and  21,  1908,  the  committee  were  at  Johnson- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  inspected  the  mills  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Company  producing  fiber  by  both  the  soda  and  sulphur  process.  At 
this  mill  hemlock  slabs  an^  edgings  are  largely  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphite  and  various  hard  woods  such  as  maple,  beech,  birch, 
cherry,  gum,  elm,  willow,  basswood,  cucumber  tree,  tulip  tree,  and 
quaking  aspen  are  used  in  the  soda  process.  The  committee  made  a 
very  careful  inspection  of  the  wood  used  and  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction in  the  manufacture  of  soda  fiber.  On  November  21  the  com- 
mittee went  into  the  extensive  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnson- 
burg,  owned  by  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  exam- 
ined the  methods  of  lumbering  adopted,  including  the  saving  for 
pulp  wood  of  those  portions  of  the  trees  cut  for  saw  logs,  such  as 
tops,  etc.,  as  were  formerly  wasted.  The  committee  also  exam- 
ined the  character  of  the  forests  in  which  no  cutting  of  trees  has 
ever  been  done,  the  forests  in  which  the  larger  trees  were  being  cut 
leaving  the  smaller  trees  standing:,  and  pure  second-growth  forest 
where  the  entire  original  forest  had  been  cut  off  some  years  ago. 
The  forest  conservation  methods  adopted  by  this  company,  together 
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with  the  methods  adopted  for  profitable  use  in  manufacture  of  ^reat 
quantities  of  stuff  that  was  formerly  refuse,  such  as  slabs,  edgin<:^, 
old  butts,  old  fallen  logs,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  most  careful  study  and 
are  a  great  credit  to  the  company. 

In  connection  with  this  visit  to  Johnsonburg,  the  committee  took 
the  following  testimony: 

STATEMEirr  OF  E.  I.  HTEBS,  OF  JOHlffSOirBXTBG. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  and  examined  by  the 'chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Myers,  will  you  give  us  your  full  namel 

Mr.  Myers.  Edward  Lyman  Myers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  the  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania Company — Clarion  Mills — in  Johnsonburg? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  this  company? 

Mr.  Myers.  Position  or  purchasing  agent.     My  duties  are  looking 
after  our  timber  lands  and  our  supply  of  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  various  lands  and  their 
operations? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  land  does  your  company  own  in 
this  locality? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  116,000  or  117.000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glacl  to  have  vou,  in  your  own  way, 
go  ahead  and  tell  us  as  to  your  branch  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Myers.  About  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  ascertain  our  require- 
ments of  pulp  wood  for  the  ensuing  jrear,  and  we  then 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  is  this? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  60,000  to  65,000  cords  per  year  of  hard  woods 
and  hemlock  body  wood  for  our  soda  mills,  ana  about  30,000  to  35,000 
cords  per  year  of  hemlock  slabs  and  edgings  for  our  sulphite  mill. 
We  then  ascertain  approximately  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  we  will 
receive  from  parties  other  than  our  own  lands;  also  tne  amount  that 
we  will  cut  on  lands  where  we  purchase  the  stumpage.  We  then  go 
through  our  propertv  and  ascertain  the  sections  containing  the  tim- 
ber that  has  reachecl  its  maturity  and  is  deteriorating  on  account  of 
its  age.  We  then  lay  out  such  portion  of  the  territory  estimated  to 
cut  the  required  number  of  cords  and  complete  our  arrangements 
to  have  the  timber  cut  and  otherwise  prepared  into  pulp  wood.  In 
selecting  this  territory  we,  of  course,  give  the  fire  risk  due  considera- 
tion also.  We  then  operate  with  great  care  so  as  to  avoid  damaging 
young  timber,  also  to  prevent  our  cutters  from  cutting  same  mto 

Sulp  wood.  On  our  lands  we  do  not  cut  trees  imder  6  inches  in 
iameter.  We,  however,  work  all  of  the  tops  and  limbs  intb  pulp 
wood  as  small  as  1^  inches  in  diameter.  In  some  sections  we  do  not 
cut  the  young  trees  as  close  as  6  inches  in  diameter.  This  depends 
entirely  upon  the  soil  and  how  rapidly  the  timber  is  growing,  and  in 
some  cases  where  the  young  timber  is  growing  fast  we  do  not  enter 
this  portion  to  cut  any  large  trees,  as  we  believe  we  do  more  damage 
to  the  young  trees  than  if  we  allow  the  old  lai^e  trees  to  rot.  We 
operate  our  properties  with  a  view  of  reforesting.  In  the  territory 
where  we  follow  the  lumbermen  we  work  into  pulp  wood  all  of  the 
tops,  limbs,  etc.,  the  same  as  on  our  own  property,  but  sometimes  we 
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take  the  young  standing  timber  smaller  than  6  inches,  because  we 
find  the  lumbermen  have  cut  down  hard  wood  for  camps,  slides,  rail- 
road ties,  etc.,  and  have  damaged  the  timber  considerably  in  felling 
the  trees.  The  conditions  of  the  timber,  locality,  etc.,  govern  our 
method  of  operating. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  of  your  117,000  acres  is  in 
forests  now? 

Mr.  Mters.  I  think  about  one-half,  about  50,000  or  60,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Myers.  Mostly  second  ^owth,  young  timber.  We  have  some 
barren  land  with  nothing  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  half  you  refer  to  as  being  in  forests  the 
original  timber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  timber  around  here  that  has  never 
been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  None  of  the  hard  woods  on  the  50,000  acres, 
or  one-half  of  our  land,  has  been  cut  over;  the  virgin  hard-wood  timber 
is  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  second  growth? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir.     It  is  virgin. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  first  and  second  growth? 

Mr.  Myers.  By  first  growth  I  mean  the  virgin  timber.  By  second 
growth  I  mean  such  trees  as  we  are  reforesting. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  virgin  timber  m  this  locality? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no  virgin 
timber.    What  kind  of  wood  is  the  virgin? 

Mr.  Myers.  Maple,  beech,  birch,  hemlock,  and  elm. 

The  Chairman.  How  large? 

Mr.  Myers.  From  20  to  48  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  some 
timber  larger  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  tall? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  from  30  to  60  feet  up  to  the  branches. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  suppose  75  years.  I  have  counted  rings  on  some  of 
the  trees  which  showed  them  to  be  about  that  old. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  any  36-inch  diameter  timber  around 
here  that  is  onlv  75  ^ears  old? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  it.    What  sort  is  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  Poplar  and  elm. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  poplar.    What  do  you  mean  by  poplar? 

Mr.  Myers.  White  poplar,  such  as  grows  in  our  section. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  aspen? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  white  poplar.       • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  Know  that  there  is  no  such  thing'as  popiari 
It  is  all  Cottonwood. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  may  be  of  the  cottonwood  family,  but  the  poplar — 
such  as  is  familiar  in  this  section — is  not  the  same  as  the  cottonwood 
in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  larpe  saw  logs  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  do  not  use  many  saw  logs — only  ones  unfit  for 
lumber. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  36-inch  maple? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  lumbermen  cut  it  off  first? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  si  me  cases,  where  we  follow  the  lumbermen. 

The  Chaikman.  'i  hat  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  What  do  you 
mean  by  followiuj;  the  lumbermen?  Do  you  lumber  your  forests 
first? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yo^.  sir;  through  the  section  where  the  hemlock  is 
the  heavie-^t  growth. 

Mr.  Paine.  ^\^r.  Mann  refers  to  our  own  tracts.  We  operate  these 
ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  saw  lo^  on  your  own  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  cut  some  of  the  best  timber  into  saw  logs. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  what  would  be  good  for  saw  logs  out, 
and  the  rest  you  cut  down  for  pulp  wood,  down  to  a  certain  limit; 
so  you  lumber  the  land  first. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  all  of  it.  Only  in  sections  where  the 
timber  is  good.  Of  course  we  can  not  lumber  unless  there  are 
saw  logs  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  your  best  forests  average?  The  number 
of  board  feet  per  acre?  ^ 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  I  have  never  estimated  the 
number  of  board  feet.  We  have  acres  that  will  cut  50  cords  of 
pidp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  estimate  your  forests  for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  saw  log  timber  that 
you  have? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  one-half  of  your  holding — that  is  50,000 
acres  or  more — is  virgin  timber.     Is  that  large  timber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.     It  will  run  from  8  inches  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  matured  timber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  that,  using  exclusively 
for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir.    We  cut  some  logs. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  operate  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  the  winter  we  go  over  a  certain  section  of  our  land, 
and  cut  out  the  sawing  timber.  In  the  spring  we  go  through  and  cut 
the  next  size  timber;  also  the  large  trees  that  do  not  make  sawing 
timber.  We  never  cut  any  logs  under  15  inches  in  diameter.  The 
following  fall  we  go  through  and  cut  into  pulp  wood  the  tops  and 
limbs.  We  do  this  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  will  crack  open  the 
bark,  making  it  easy  to  peel  and  allowing  us  to  get  the  bark  off  much 
cleaner. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  out  the  saw  logs  separately? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  supply  a  butter-dish  factory  Sere,  also  a  sawmill 
we  own  where  we  cut  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  The  company  owns  a  sawmill  where  you  can  con- 
vert saw  logs  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  following  that,  you  cut  the  balance  down  to 
a  certain  limit,  which  you  say  is  about  6  inches  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  cut  for  pulp  wood?  What  kind  of 
timber? 

p  Mr.  Myers.  Beech,  birch,  maple,  cherry,  bass  or  linn,  cucumber, 
whitewood,  elm,  quakenasp,  butternut,  buttonwood.  and  walnut. 
||k  The  Chairman.  I  understood  this  afternoon,  walking  around  the 
plant  with  Mr.  Paine  and  the  rest  of  you,  that  you  cut  23  different 
kinds  of  hard  wood.  I  wish,  if  you  could,  you  would  give  me  a  list  of 
these. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can  probably  name  them,  but  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Paine  told  you  23  kinds.  We  use  all  hard  woods  with  the  exception 
of  oak  and  chestnut. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  it.  You  practically  use  all  the  hard- 
wood trees  that  grow  in  this  locality  for  pulp  wood,  except  oak  and 
chestnut.     That  mcludes  all  kinds  or  oak  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tried  to  use  oak  ?  Why  do  they  throw 
the  oak  out? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  understand  it  contains  tannic  acid. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  contain  any  more  than  hemlock. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.  HemlocK  contains  tannic  acid  in  the 
bark,  and  with  the  oak  the  tannic  acid  is  also  in  the  wood. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  throw  out  chestnut 
and  oak? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  the  way  I  understand  it.  We  use  the  woods 
embodied  in  the  specifications  of  pulp  wood. 

(At  this  point  a  copy  of  the  specifications  was  handed  to  the  chair- 
man.    The  paper  reads  as  follows:) 

SPECIFICATIONS  OP  PULP  WOOD — NEW  YORK  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  COMPANY. 

Kinds  of  woods  used  at  our  mills. — We  uee  the  following  kinds  of  wood  at  our  mills: 
Maple,  beech,  birch,  cherry,  gum,  buttonwood,  butternut,  elm,  willow,  bass  or  linn, 
cucumber,  poplar,  and  quaking-asp. 

Quality  of  wood. — All  kinds  of  wood  must  be  sound,  outside  and  inside  bark  removed, 
and  wood  kept  clean. 

How  wood  must  he  prepared. — All  wood  must  be  cut  full  5  feet  (60  inches)  from 
end  to  end,  sawed;  no  sticks  to  be  split  that  are  under  10  inches  in  diameter;  sticks 
from  10  to  14  inches  split  once  only;  sticks  over  14  inches  may  be  quartered.  The 
outside  and  inside  bark  must  be  thoroughly  peeled  off. 

Wood  should  be  peeled  during  the  season  when  the  bark  slips— from  the  middle  of 
April  until  the  middle  of  September.  Limbs  must  be  trimmed  close.  Wood  must 
be  free  from  large  and  black  knots.  Straight  limbs  over  4  inches  in  diameter  will  be 
accepted.  Round  wood  showing  rotten  and  defective  hearts  must  be  split  open  and 
all  such  parts  removed  from  same.    Wood  must  be  straight. 

We  do  not  purchase  unpeeled  wood. 

Wood  that  will  not  he  accepted. — We  do  not  use  white  pine,  ash,  chestnut,  oak,  or 
hickory,  nor  wood  containing  burned  or  charred  sticks,  nor  wood  which  is  bark  fallen 
or  sap  rotten,  nor  sticks  containing  rotten  or  black  hearts  and  large  black  knots,  nor 
wood  under  4  inches  in  diameter  at  small  end ;  nor  will  we  accept  unsplit  crotches  or 
crooked  wood. 

Bow  to  load  and  ship. — Wood  must  be  seasoned  before  shipping.  Consign  to  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.  When  loading  car,  wood  must 
be  laid  straight  and  tightly  rank^.  This  also  applies  to  wood  delivered  in  our  yards 
bv  teams.  Shippers  must  promptly  notify  us  aate  of  shipment,  number  and  initial 
of  car;  height,  width,  and  number  of  ranks  of  wood  contained  in  car. 
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Measurement. — All  wood  is  subject  to  our  inspection  and  measurement  at  our  mills, 
based  on  cords  of  160  cubic  feet.  When  these  specifications  are  complied  with,  we 
are  very  particular  to  allow  full  measurement.  AH  wood  received  by  us  is  scaled  by 
experienced  and  competent  men.  Each  rank  in  car  is  carefully  inspected  and  scaled 
separately,  and  we  always  measure  full  height,  width,  and  length  of  wood. 

Weights  of  wood,  cord  of  760  cubic  feet. — AH  woods  when  green  will  weigh  about  2 J 
tonp  per  cord  of  IGO  cubic  feet.  \A'hcn  seasoned,  hard  woo£  weigh  about  1  i  tons  per 
cord  of  160  cubic  feet;  soft  woods  weigh  about  1}  tons  per  cord  of  160  cubic  feet. 

Payments. — Payments  will  be  made  spot  cash,  less  2  per  cent,  upon  arrival  of  wood 
and  freight  bills. 

Cou/ion.— Please  note  that  these  specifications  must  be  strictly  complied  with. 

All  wood  must  be  cut  60  inches  long— full  5  feet. 

Wood  cutters  sometimes  cut  wood  2,  3,  and  4  inches  short.  Please  take  notice  that 
all  wood  cut  from  4  feet  7  inches  to  4  feet  11  inches  will  be  measured  as  4i-fool  wood. 
All  wood  cut  from  4  feet  2  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches  will  be  measured  as  4-foot  wood. 

Contents  of  all  wood  cars  are  carefully  inspected  when  received  at  our  mills  st*  to 
loading,  splitting,  length,  peeling,  rotten,  charred,  and  burned  wood.  Not  one  stick 
is  unloaded  witnout  oeing  inspected.  Wood  4  feet  long  and  under  must  not  be 
shipped  unless  bv  special  arraxlgements. 

E.  L.  Mtbrs, 
Purchasing  and  Freight  Agent,  Johnsonbwrg,  Pa. 

r  For  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Companv,  Clarion  Mills.  Issued  December"!, 
1904.    Superseding  all  specifications  previously  issued.  rtj 

We  also  use  hemlock  slab  wood  and  hemlock  body  wood  at  Johnsonbuig.  Write 
for  specifications  for  these  woods.  ^  ~{ 

Jack  pine  is  used  at  Lock  Haven  Mills.  Address  all  inquiries  pertaining'to  same^to 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  wood  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions in  the  main? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  we  make  certain  allowances,  but 
buy  in  accordance  with  same,  in  the  main. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  own  wood  have  you  cut  in  the 
past  year?    Can  you  estimate  it? 

Mr,  Myers.  That  is,  you  mean  from  the  first  of  the  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Or  in  other  words  what  proportion  of  the 
whole  have  you  cut  on  your  own  land? 

Mr.  Meyers.  We  have  cut  probably  15,000  cords  on  our  own  lands 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  so  much  matured  timber,  that  is 
virjrin  timber,  why  can't  you  cut  more? 

Mr.  Myers.  This  year  we  became  overstocked  with  pulpwood, 
owing  to  our  mills  not  running  full.  Furthermore,  we  arranged  for 
a  large  amount  of  stumpage  from  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company, 
on  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Company's  lands  at  Medix  Run.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  remove  this  wood  as  fast  as  possible  on  account  of  the 
Gooclyear's  expecting  to  take  up  their  railroad. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  been  informed  that  they  use  the  wood  down  into 
the  roots. 

Mr.  Myers.  Not  that  I  know  of.  When  we  cut  our  timber  we  cut 
just  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible;  witliin  3  to  10  inches  of  the 
ground;  that  is,  when  we  are  cutting  in  the  spring  or  summer,  but 
m  the  winter  we  can  not  cut  down  so  low  on  account  of  the  snow. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  buy  this  stumpage,  is  that  stumpage 
for  virgin  forests  or  stumpage  for  saw  logs  ? 

Mr,  Myers.  Saw  logs  have  been  taken  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  basis  do  you  buy  it  on?  So  much  per  cord, 
or  upon  an  estimate^ 
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Mr.  Myers.  Sometimes  we  buy  it  on  an  estimate  and  sometimes 
so  much  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  men  go  over  the  land  and  estimate? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  jrou  call  them? 

Mr.  Myers.  Pulp-wood  estimators. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  stumpage  land  do  you  strip  the  land 
entirely? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  do  not  very  often  cut  under  6  inches.  We  work 
the  tops  and  limbs  as  close  as  H  to  2  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  cut  under  6  inches  on  this  stump- 
s^eland? 

Mr.  Myers.  Because  we  figure  on  reforesting,  and  it  is  our  desire 
to  have  the  lands  in  our  section  again  reproduce  themselves  with 
timber.     This  we  consider  is  for  our  best  interests. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  stumpage? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  pay  different  pnces.  About  $1  per  cord.  That 
will  all  depend  on  the  locality  ana  what  it  costs  us  to  get  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  depend  any  on  the  kinds  of  trees? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Size  or  variety? 

Mr.  Myers.  No.  not  particularly;  but  we  make  some  distinction 
concerning  hemlock.  This  is  on  account  of  our  only  taking  the  butts, 
breaks,  tops,  and  limbs  after  the  lumbermen  have  removed  all  of 
the  suitable  sawing  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  more  valuable  for  making  fiber, 
hemlock  per  cord  or  maple  per  cord? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  oeheve  I  can  answer  that.  I  am  instructed 
to  furnish  so  much  hard  wood  and  hemlock.  We  divide  our  woods 
into  hard  wood  and  hemlock.     That  is  the  only  distinction  we  make. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  hard  wood  as  it  comes,  regardless  of 
anv  particular  kind? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  that  vou  mean  if  there  is  a  clump  of  maple  or 
beech  trees,  etc.,  you  go  right  through  and  cut? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  find  any  full  forests  of  beech  of  any 
size? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  forests  that  will  probably  run  80  per  cent 
beech. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  territory? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  one  property  of  about  1,200  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  ever  been  cut? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  cutting  that  before  following  some 
lumberman's  operation,  would  you  run  pulp  wood  into  the  mill  80 
per  cent  beech  for  soda  fiber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  require  to  be  mixed  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  kind  is  just  as  good  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  do  you  call  soft  woods? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Bass,  cucumber,  quakcnasp,  aspen,  whitewood,  and 
poplar. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  any  jack  pine? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir.     Not  at  Johnsonburg. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  spruce  in  this  locality? 

Mr.  Myers.  No  spruce  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  much  hemlock? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

.The  Chairman.  Is  hemlock  the  prevailing  tree? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is.  This  is  a  heavy  hemlock  sec- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  propably  come  next? 

Mr.  Myers.  Maple. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hard  maple? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  soft  maple? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  beech  here? 

Mr.  Myers.  Y^'es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  very  much  birch,  and  what  kind? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  is  not  very  much  black  birch,  but  there  is  yellow 
birch,  as  we  call  it.     Some  sections  call  it  white. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  certainly  a  great  distinction  between 
them ;  one  has  a  white  bark  and  the  other  yellow. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  bark  is  practically  the  same;  you  can  not  tell 
the  difference. 

Mr.  Paine.  The  white  birch  we  get  in  the  Adirondacks  is  entirely 
different  from  what  we  call  white  birch  here.  The  Adirondack 
white  birch  has  a  perfectly  white  bark,  whereas  the  yellow  birch 
has  a  j'ellowish  bark. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  cherry? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  bird  cherry? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.     We  call  it  fire  clierry. 

The  Chairman.  What  gum  tree  do  you  use,  sour  or  sweet?  Is 
there  any  sweet  gum? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  butternut? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  walnut? 

Mr.  Myers.  An  occaj^^ional  tree. 

Tho  Chairman.  Do  you  use  walnut? 

Mr.  Myers,  ^^'o  use  it  when  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  notice  any  ash;  is  there  any  here? 

Mr.  Myers.  Y'es,  sir;  there  is  some  through  this  section.  We  use 
the  swamp  or  black  ash,  but  not  the  white  ash. 

Tho  Chairman.  Do  you  use  willow  or  basswood? 

Mr.  Myers.   Yes,  sir.     Also  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  You  moan  (ottonwood? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  is  a  dilToronce  between  cottonwood  and  poplar. 

The  Chairman'.  Do  you  !roan  ])y  poplar,  white  poplar? 

Mr.  Myer-^^.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  real  poplar,  which  is  cottonwood,  includes  a 
number  of  diiVorent  varieties,  hut  that  which  usually  comes  up  every 
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place  after  being  cut  over  is  called  aspen.     You  do  not  use  white 
pine? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  used  a  small  amount  of  white  pine. 

Mr.  Stutz.  We  prefer  not  to  use  it  on  account  of  the  yield. 

The  Chairman.  Why?. 

Mr.  Paine.  The  numl)er  of  fibers  per  cubic  inch  is  small,  and  the 
fibers  are  loosely  put  together;  by  the  soda  process  it  does  not  pay. 
We  take  very  little  at  this  mill.  We  get  some  at  Lock  Haven,  mixed 
in  with  jack  pine,  probably  1)8  cords  of  jack  pine  to  2  cords  of  white 
pine. 

The  Chairman.  ^Miat  do  you  use  jack  pine  for? 

Mr.  Paine.  For  long  fiber  pulp,  cooked  by  the  soda  process. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  good  pulp? 

Mr.  Paine.  Ye.s,  rfr.    * 

Tbe  Chairman.  Is  it  expensive  ? 

Mr.  Paixe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  reason  it  is  not  generally  used? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  It  requires  a  special  process  and  a  mill 
esp(»cially  adapted  to  use  it.  It  could  not  be  used  in  a  sulphite  mill 
at  all.     tt  can  not  be  cooked  by  the  sulphite  process. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  places  where  we  have  been  we  have  found 
they  used  jack  pine  for  ground  wood  in  making  box  boards. 

Mr.  Paine.  You  can  make  an  inferior  pulp  with  it,  but  unfit  for 
white  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  use  ash? 

Mr.  Paine.  Ash  is  a  very  hard  wood  to  treat  and  has  very  short 
fiber.     We  probably  do  get  many  sticks  mixed  in  with  our  hard  wood, 
but  we  try  to  keep  it  out.     It  is  a  hard  wood  to  treat  and  makes  the 
fiber  stand  up  on  end,  causing  fuzKv  paper. 
.  The  Chairman.  V\'hat  is  the  matter  with  hickory? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  is  a  very  hard  wood  to  treat.  It  Ls  almost  as  hard 
to  treat  as  ironwood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  throw  out  the  ironwood. 

Mr.  Paine.  We  do  if  we  know  it. 

The  (Chairman.  Is  there  much  ironwood  through. Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Myers.  Scarc(»ly  any.  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  run  across  over 
40  or  50  trees  in  my  experience. 

The  ('H airman.  What  are  vou  doing  with  the  other  half  of  your 
holdings  which  are  not  virgin  forests? 

Mr.  Myers.  Vv'e  are  simply  holding  it  and  protecting  the  young 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  reforesting  it  yourselves? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  reforesting  it  from  our  point,  of  view.  We  are 
not  planting  because  we  feel  that  more  young  trees  will  spring  up 
each  year  than  an  army  of  men  can  plant.  Our  chief  method  of 
reforesting  is  t<T  prevent  the  forest  fires  from  burning  over  it.  The 
forest  commissioners  have  tried  to  interest  us  in  planting,  but  we  feel, 
if  the  territory  is  protected  from  forest  tires,  we  Will  have  sufficient 
timber  to  supply  us  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  means  do  you  employ  to  protect  forests  from 
fires  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  make  fire  lines,  by  allowing  a  certain  amoimt  of 
green  timber  to  stand  around  the  edge  of  our  property  close  to  the 
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railroads  or  where  there  is  danger  of  fixes  comiii^  in  on  us.  During 
the  dry  season,  which  is  spring  and  summer,  we  have  men  patrol  the 
property.  We  also  have  our  railroads  equipped  with  tank  cars  to 
use  m  case  of  emergencies.  These  tank  cars  are  equipped  with  pumps 
and  300  to  500  feet  of  2i-inch  fire  hose. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  attribute  the  principal  causes  of  forest 
fires  to? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  believe  90  per  cent  of  the  forest  fires  originate  from 
railroads.  During  the  dry  season  we  do  not  operate  our  railroads  at 
all.  We  close  them  down.  We  always  trace  a  fixe  to  its  origin,  and 
in  ninety^  cases  out  of  a  himdred  they  have  come  from  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  These  forests  which  you  have  preserved  will  fur- 
nish you  an  available  supply  for  your  future.  Do  you  mean  your  own 
holdmgs  or  forests  in  your  locahty  ?  .* 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  think  we  have  almost  lands  enough  of  our  own  to 
fumish*our  future  supply.  I  have  advised  our  company  to  purchase 
young  timber  in  place  or  matured  timber. 

The  Chairman.  But  half  of  your  own  lands  are  now  virgin  for- 
ests, and  yet  this  year  you  have  taken  ofT  not  over  20  per  cent  of 
your  supply  ? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  65,000  cords  all  for  the  mills  in  Johnsonburgf 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  this  just  one  mill? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  you  understand  that  I  attend  to  the  supply  of 
pulp  wood  for  the  Highland  mill  in  additon  to  the  Clarion  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Your  supply  covers  the  two  mills? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  does  your  wood  cost  you  per  cord  delivered 
here  from  your  own  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  Our  wood  cost  us  about  $6.25  per  cord  delivered 
here  ready  for  the  chipper. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  hemlock  and  hard  wood? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  does  not  include  hemlock  slabs  and  edging.  The 
hemlock  slabs  and  edgings,  when  the  lath  stock  is  not  taKen  out, 
costs  us  about  $5.35per  cord  at  the  mill,  ready  for  the  chipper. 

The  Chairman.  Wnen  you  compute  the  average  cost  or  the  wood 
here,  do  you  mean  the  wood  you  buy  stumpage,  or  the, wood  you  get 
on  your  own  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  Average  of  all  hard  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  figui-e  the  cost  of  the 
wood  on  your  own  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  add  to  the  purchase  price  the  expenses,  such  as 
taxes,  cost  of  looking  after  the  property,  etc.,  and  ascertain  the  c<>st 
per  cord,  based  on  the  estimated  number  of  cords  of  pulp-wood  on  the 
propertv. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  anv  particular 
tract? 

Mr.  Myers.  When  making  the  purchases  we  give  the  tract  a 
number,  also  a  name,  and  on  our  books  we  keep  each  tract  separately. 
We  add  to  the  purchase  price  all  money  expended  for  taxes,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  average  cost  of  your 
virgin  forest  is? 
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Mr.  Myebs.  That  will  depend  on  the  number 'of  years  we  have  to 
hold  it. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  present  average  cost 
of  the  virgin  forests  per  acre,  or  any  other  quantity  basis? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  $45  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  per  cord  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  $1. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  the  average  cost  of  your  forests 
of  second  growth  is? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  $5  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  purchased  that  land  pretty  cheap? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  figure  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  it  a  long 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  land  around  here  have  anything  on  it 
now,  or  is  it  practically  barren  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  practicdly  barren. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  land  worth? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  suppose  from  $2  to  $4  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  rocky  ground  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  raising 
trees? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  tracts  that  lie  alongj  the  railroads 
been  used  for  any  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  seem  to^'^be  reproducing. 

Mr.  Myers.  This  is  owing  to  fires  originating  from  railroads.  The 
lands  adjacent  to  the  railroads  burn  over  every  vear  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  this  land  that  lies  near  the  rail- 
road, if  you  keep  the  toes  out,|;|wouldj)roduce  forests  without  plant- 
ing, and  how  soon? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  my  opinion'that"'thisland  will  not  produce  forests 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  soil  has-been  burned  so  hard  that  it 
is  practically  worthless  and  impossible  for  the  young  trees  to  get  a 
start.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  time  trees  will  grow  up  if  protected 
from  fires. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  timber? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  some  sections  the  second-growth  timber  will  be 
aspen  and  bass,  and  in  others  it  will  be  beech,  maple,  and  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  beech  seed  does  not  go  very  far  unless 
it  flows  downstream.  That  is,  it  does  not  fly  very  far.  Maple  seed 
will  fly  some  distance,  but  not  a  great  distance. 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  reforest  a  section  that  is  entirely  void 
of  trees  you  must  have  some  kind  of  seed  that  is  either  earned  by 
the  wind  or  in  some  other  maimer  to  the  ground.  Now,  what  would 
be  the  tree  that  would  most  likely  reproduce  itself  around  here? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  would  be  either  a  maple,  basswood,  aspen,  or  poplar, 
as  it  is  called  in  this  section. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  basswood  is  not  a  poplar.  You  do  not 
know  of  any  trees  having  started  without  the  aid  of  seed  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  In  that  section,  where  you  buy  stumpage,  and  you 
leave  small  trees,  you  feel  reasonably  sure  they  will  be  protected 
against  fire? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  I  do  in  some  sections,  because  back  from  the 
trunk  line  railroads  the  lumbermen  take  out  their  railroads  as  soon 
as  the  timber  has  been  removed,  which  elimmates  the  danger  from 
forest  fires. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Is  that  country  good  for  agriculture? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  should  not  thmk  so. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  much  of  your  land  which  you  now  have  has 
second-growth  timber  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  tliink  about  40,000  acres.  Do  you  mean  how  much 
of  it  the  timber  has  not  started  on  at  all? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  should  say  10,000  or  15,000  acres  has  no  timber  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  is  timber^  how  much  and  how  old  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  rest  is  timber  from  2  inches  in  diameter  up  to  12 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  variety?     Hemlock? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  considerable  hemlock,  maple,  beech,  bass- 
wood,  and  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  evergreen  trees  other  than  hemlock  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Some  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Jack  pine? 

Mr.  Myers.  White  pine. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  old  do  you  estimate  that  second  growth  to 
be?     Or,  rather,  how  long  since  saw  logs  were  cut  out? 

Mr.  Myers.  Seven  years  to  nineteen  yours. 

The  Chairman.  Onlv  seven  years?  Is  this  virgin  forest  since  the 
company  came  here,  N\here  you  have  this  second-growth  timber? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  was  virgin  timber  when  we  came  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  timber  that  you  have  cut  over? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  not  cut  all  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Or  since  others  have  cut  over? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  saw  logs  were  taken  out,  and  pulp  wood^ 

Mr.  Myers.  wSaw  logs  have  been  taken  out,  and  some  pulp  wood. 

The  C/Hairman.  Then  the  smaller  stuff  is  allowed  to  grow? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  fire  been  through  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  A  portion  of  it  fire  hjis  been  through,  but  the  largest 
percentage  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the  lire  out. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  second-growtli  hemlock  12  inches  in  diameter? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  second  growth,  he  means  where  saw  logs  were 
cut  out. 

Mr.  Kyan.  By  some  one  prior  to  you? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  second-growth  trees  which  have 
grown  12  inches  since  the  land  was  cut  over. 

The  Chairman.  Since  when? 

Mr.  Myers.  Since  being  cut  over. 

The  Chairman.  When^ 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Kyan.  How  long  have  you  been  cutting  on  your  lands? 
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Mr.  Myers.  I  can  not  say  exactly.     About  seven  years  . 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  lands  you  have  been  cutting  seven  years  on,  what 
is  the  size  of  the  second  growth? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  timber  all  the  way  fr<)m  2  inches  up  to  12 
inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Ryan.  When  you  did  cut,  you  cut  to  about  8  inches? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  some  sections  we  cut  8  inches,  some  to  about  6 
inches;  we  seldom  cut  under  6  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  make  this  distinction,  cutting  some 
8  inches  and  others  6  inches? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  timber  seems  to  be  more  thrifty  in  some  placea 
than  in  others.     It  grows  faster. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  riot  understand. 

Mr.  Myers.  Timber  will  grow  faster  in  some  sections  than  in  others 
because  the  soil  seems  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  class  of  timber  that 
is  growing. 

The  Chairman.  WTiy  does  that  make  any  difference  in  the  diam- 
eter of  the  trees  that  you  leave? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  figure  that  a  tree  10  inches  grows  very  valuable  in 
ten  vears. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  cut  in  some  places  down  to  8  inches 
and  in  some  6  inches.  Why  do  you  cut  8  inches  in  one  place  and  6 
inches  in  another? 

Mr.  Myers.  Wf  cut  8  inches  in  some  places  and  0  inches  in  others 
because  the  ti;ees  grow  faster  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  do  you  estimate  a  tree  will  grow  where 
you  only  cut  to  8  inches?     Any  kind  of  a  tree? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  figure,  according  to  our  method  of  operating,  that 
timber  will  grow  about  one-half  cord  per  acre  per  year. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  would  be  S2.50  additional,  and  you  take  the 
chances  of  fire? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  stumpage  is  worth  how  much — about  $1  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  be  an  addition  of  50  cents  per  cord, 
and  you  take  the  chance  of  fire  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  about  $1.50  addition. 

The  Chairman.  How  rapidly  do  you  think  these  trees  grow  ?  You 
spoke  about  12-inch  hemlock — how  old  do  you  estimate  that  to  be? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer,  because  I  have  not 
counted  the  rings  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  seem  to  us  a  remarkable  fact  that  although 
we  have  examined  a  great  many  foresters,  who  are  interested  in  the 
reproduction  of  forests,  we  have  not  found  anyone  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  to  examine  the  rings  to  see  how 
old  the  trees  are.  Now  will  you  do  us  this  favor  ?  On  some  of  your 
average  trees,  under  normal  conditions,  cut  us  some  disks  off  the  logs, 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  old  they  are,  of  different 
size  trees? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  information  to  be  published  for  your  and  oth- 
ers' benefit. 

Mr.  Myers.  Good. 
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Mr.  Paine.  If  we  have  115,000  acres,  and  figure  on  a  growth  of  one- 
half  cordper  acre  per  year,  that  would  be  a  growth  per  year  of  57,000 
cords.  That  amounts  to  something.  But,  I  think  Mr.  Myers  has 
rather  underestimated  than  overestimated. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  overestimated. 

Mr.  Mters.  I  am  certain  I  have  not  overestimated. 

The  Chairman.  Yet,  you  have  never  examined  the  trees? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  examined  different  trees ;  that  is,  I  have  counted 
the  rin^s  when  we  have  cut  down  a  tree  to  see  how  old  it  was  and  the 
size  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  old? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  coxmted  74  rings  on  some  trees. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  size,  have  you  any  record? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  inducement  of  the  owners  of  this 
stumpage  land  to  retain  it?  Merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  mills  in 
this  locality? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  benefit  for  them  to  retain 
it.\  They  probably  retain  the  land  for  mineral  rights,  etc. 

The  Chairbcan.  Is  any  land  in  this  section,  that  is  cut  over,  thrown 
upon  the  coimty  by  the  failure  of  paying  taxes? 

Mr.  Myers.  1  do  not  know  of  any  such  land  through  this  section. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
forests  through  this  portion  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  should  say  through  Warren,  Kane,  Elk,  Jefferson, 
Clinton,  Center,  and  a  number  of  other  coxmties. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  section  of  the  country  do  others  than  your 
own  company  engage  in  reforestization? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
lumbermen  who  claim  they  are  preserving  the  forests. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  the  State  done  anything  to  set  aside  lands  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  Through  Cameron,  Clinton,  Lycoming, 
Clearfield,  and  Center  they  have  large  holdings. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  method  is  being  followed  by  the  State  on 
these  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  simply  purchase  the  lands,  which  are  put  in 
charge  of  forest  commissioners,  who  divide  the  lands  into  districts 
and  place  each  district  in  charge  of  an  inspector. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  anjr  difference  in  taxation  on  the  land  which 
is  being  used  for  reforestization  over  that  not  so  used? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  benefit  is  given  by  the  State  to  owners  of 
lands  used  for  reforestation? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  State  allows  no  benefit  whatever,  but  the  county 
does  make  a  difference  in  the  assessed  valuation.  As  an  illustration, 
on  soUd  hemlock  timber  lands  through  this  section  the  assessed  valua- 
tion is  about  $100  per  acre.  Hard-wood  lands  are  assessed  at  from 
$10  to  $20  per  acre.  The  second  growth  and  barren  lands  are  assessed 
at  from  $2  to  $6  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  impartial  advantage  does  the  State  give  in  a 
way  of  reUeving  timber  lands  from  taxation  when  used  for  reforesta- 
tion? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  State  does  not  give  any  advantage  whatever. 
They  term  the  lands  such  as  we  are  reproducing  "stripped  lands,"  and 
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the  assessed  valuation  is  diiferent.  On  the  lands  where  the  hard  wood 
is  light,  and  after  hemlock  is  taken  off,  the  valuation  would  be  reduced 
to  aoout  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  and  then  after  the  hard  wood  is  taken  off 
the  valuation  is  furtlier  reduced  to  $2  to  $5  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  owners  of  these  stripped  lands  find  it  to 
their  business  advantage  to  retain  them  for  a  possible  growth  in  the 
future,  rather  than  to  sacrifice  them  by  declining  to  pay  taxes? 

Mr.  Myers.  Some  owners  do  and  some  do  not.  We  hold  our  lands 
with  a  view  of  reproducing  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  the  owners  of 
stripped  lands  as  to  what  their  pohcy  is. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  policy  of  some  is  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  policy 
of  some  is  to  let  the  land  go  to  tax  sale,  but  the  county  always  finds 
willing  buyers,  and  they  are  very  seldom  compelled  to  take  over  any 
amount  for  nonpayment  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  individual  lumbermen  generally  are  not 
in  any  way  engaged  in  the  development  of  lands  for  reforestation 
purposes;  only  private  owners  of  timber  lands,  like  yourselves  and 
other  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Myers.  As  far  as  I  know.  Of  course,  individuals  will  become 
more  interested  in  the  reproducing  of  forests  each  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  State  doing  as  far  as  reforesting  goes? 
Have  they  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  have  a  forest  reserve  through  central  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  the  Allegheny  Ridge? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  acres  does  this  comprise  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can  not  state  positively,  but  1  think  they  have 
something  like  300,000  acres. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  did  the  State  come  into  possession  of  these 
lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  bought  it  from  the  lumbermen  and  individuals 
after  they  had  stripped  tnem. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  years  ago  did  they  enter  upon  that 
policy? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  have  been  buying  lands  now  for  probably  five 
years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  say  that  this  second  growth  has 
been  growing,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  been  growing  seven  years  to  my  knowledge. 
Of  course,  some  of  it  has  been  growmg  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  seven  years  would  barely  bring  it  above 
the  top  of  the  ground.  Have  you  any  idea  how  old  this  second 
growth  is? 

Mr.  Myers.  Some  of  it  is  from  12  to  15  years  old.  Some  of  it  is 
probably  18  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  trees  that  old? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  been  that  long  since  it  was  cut  over. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  the  trees  now  on  that  land? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  trees  range  from  8  to  14  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  old  these  trees  are? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  I  do  not  know  how  old  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  How  thick  do  they  stand  on  the  ground? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Do  you  mean  the  number  of  trees  per  acre  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  or  about  how  far  apart  do  they  stand? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  some  second-growth  trees  standing  not 
over  1  foot  apart,  but  a  large  percentage  of  this  will  finally  die  out. 
We  have  some  birch  trees  12  inches  in  diameter  standing  as  close 
together  as  3  or  4  feet  apart. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  trees  8  to  14  inches  in  diameter; 
how  thick  are  they? 

Mr.  Myers.  Some  about  3  to  4  feet  apart. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve-inch  trees? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  be  150  years  old  to  be  that  far  ariart. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  a  property  where  1  can 
show  you  trees  growing  3  feet  apart. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  see  any  trees  you  have  standing  3  or 
4  feet  apart.  . 

Mr.  Myers.  You  shall  see  them.  When  I  stated  birch  trees  12 
inches  in  diameter,  standing  3  feet  apart,  I  had  in  view  our  prop- 
erty at  Birch  Hollow,  known  as  our  second  growth,  toothpick  ter- 
ritory. These  trees  are  very  tall  and  I  have  cut  down  a  number  of 
trees  9  inches  in  diameter  stump  that  ^nll  only  reduce  to  7  inches  at 
the  last  4  feet  cut  out  of  the  top.  I  do  not  make  this  statement  to 
leave  y^ou  under  the  impression  that  the  trees  on  all  our  property' 
grow  3  or  4  feet  apart.     This  property  is  an  exception  to  the  average. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  afternoon  you  stated  that  on  lands  owned  by 
your  company  where  you  are  reforesting,  you  allow  the  trees  to  corne 
up  as  they  will  and  do  not  engage  in  planting.  Where  the  State 
engages  in  forestry,  do  they  plant? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  not  known  them  to  do  any  planting.  They  let 
the  trees  come  up  as  they  will. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  believe,  with  such  a  plan  as  that,  your  com- 
pany can  engage  in  reforesting  its  lands  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  done  at  a  profit  or  not. 
I  can  say  that  we  can  reproduce  our  pulp  wood  for  from  $1.90  to  S2.50 
per  cord  in  that  manner,  and  I  think  it  is  more  successful  than  plant- 
ing, because  we  have  trees  that  are  acclimated  and  better  adapted 
to  the  soil.  We  have  sent  to  the  South  for  the  North  Carolina  poplar, 
as  they  call  it,  and  the  Department  of  Forestry  tried  to  interest  us  in 
the  tulip  tree.  We  planted  some  of  these  trees,  on  the  Powers  Run 
proDcrty,  alcmgside  of  some  poplars,  but  they  did  not  thrive. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  40-acre  tract  of  good  hard-wood  forest  here 
worth  more  for  pulp-wood  purposes  than  the  same  number  of  acres 
of  hemlock  would  be  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  know  about  what 
we  would  get  off  40  acres  in  hard  wood,  but  we  have  not  taken  body 
hemlock  oil  40  acres  as  it  grows. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  grow  as  much  hemlock  (m  a  40-acre 
tract  as  you  can  hard  wood  ? 

Mr.  ilYEua.  Yes;  you  can,  but  it  will  not  grow  as  fast. 

The  Chairman.  Ifemlock  can  not  grow  as  fast  as  the  tulip  tree, 
but  it  will  certainly  grow  faster  than  the  maple,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing tree  in  this  locality. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  agree  witli  you  there.  I  think  the  maple 
through  our  section  grows  rather  rapidly.     Take  40  acres  of  maple. 
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6  or  8  inches  to-day,  and  in  thirty  y-ears  it  will  produce  probably  15 
cords  of  pulp  woodf  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Paine?    While  you  may  not 

Eay  as  much  for  hemlock  as  hard  wood,  is  the  number  of  cords  of 
emlock  worth  just  as  much,  or  more,  or  less,  than  the  same  num- 
ber of  cords  of  maple  for  the  production  of  fiber? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  hemlock  is  necessary  where  spruce  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  sulphite  process. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  be  used  for  the  soda  process? 

Mr.  Paine.  And  can  be  used  for  the  soda  process,  but  is  not  as 
valuable  for  the  soda  process  as  the  maple.  A  cord  of  maple,  128 
cubic  feet,  will  yield  at  least  1,150  pounds  per  cord  by  tne  soda 
process. 

The  Chairman.  It  will? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  yields  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  cord  of  good  spi-uce — I  am  talking  of  peeled  wood — 
a  cord  of  peeled  wood,  spruce,  will  yield  1,100  pounds  by  the  sulphite 
process. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  the  weight  of  that  wood  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Myers  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  A  cord  of  hard  wood  will  weigh  2 J  tons,  seasoned;  3 
tons,  green.  Hemlock,  seasoned — body  hemlock — will  weigh  about 
2J  tons,  green,  and  about  2  tons,  seasoned. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  hemlock  would 
weigh  4,200  pounds  to  the  cord,  seasoned. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  always  figured  on  2  tons. 

Mr.  Paine.  A  cord  of  hemlock,  by  the  soda  process,  will  not  yield 
over  650  pounds  of  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  A  cord  of  hemlock  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  By  the  soda  process. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  1,150  for  hard  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  for  the  soda  process  maple  is  more  val- 
uable than  hemlock? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cost  of  reducing  it  any  greater? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  just  as  much  caustic  soda? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  does  not  take  quite  as  much  caustic  soda  to  reduce 
the  hemlock,  but  it  takes  more  bleach. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  labor  the  same? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  per  cord,  you  say,  is  the  same  for  reduc- 
ing hemlock  as  it  is  for  reducing  maple  ? 

Air.  Paine.  Yes,  by  the  cord. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  cost  per  poimd  of  product  would  be  a 
great  deal  higher  for  hemlock  than  maple? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  soda  fiber? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  for  the  soda  fiber. 

Mr.  Myers.  A  cord  of  slabs  and  edgings  will  weigh  2,400  to  2,500 
pounds. 
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The  Chaibman.  How  much  do  you  figure  a  cord  of  slabs  will  make 
in  sulphite? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  cord  of  slabs  and  edgings  in  sulphite,  as  we  get  them 
here,  will  produce  about  550  pounds.  In  other  words,  we  figure  it 
takes  2  cords  of  slabs  and  edgings  to  equal  a  cord  of  body  wood  by 
the  sulphite  process. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  great  deal  more  expense  in  preparing 
slab  wood  for  the  sulphite  mill  than  in  straight,  clean  hemlock  t 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  produces  only  about  one-half  as  much  for 
sulphite? 

Air.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  be  able  to  buy  your  slab  wood 
very  cheaply  in  order  to  be  advantageous  to  use  it,  as  against  clear 
hemlock? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  we  obtain  it  for  about  half  the  price  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  with  hemlock?  I  understand 
you  do  not  use  spruce. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  we  have  bought  in  the  last  year  about  600  cords 
of  spruce  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Myers.  Nearer  1,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Mters.  a  small  part  of  it  came  from  Wyoming  County,  this 
State,  and  the  balance  from  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  Chairblan.  Did  you  buy  it  for  experimenting? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  it  profitable  to  make  sulphite  out  of 
spruce  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  practically  eliminate  spruce  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphite  here? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  have  never  used  it  here  beyond  a  little  experiment- 
ing that  we  have  done  now  and  then.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
sale  of  these  edgings  and  slabs  is  a  profitable  business  to  the  sawmill 
men,  and  of  course  they  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  We  are  buving 
hemlock  slabs,  and  the  Erie  mill,  at  Erie,  Pa.,  which  makes  sulphite, 
also  buys  slabs,  and  there  is  more  or  less  competition  for  these  slabs. 
I  stated  in  Washington  that  when  I  was  engaged  in  building  a  greater 
part  of  this  mill  tnat  they  were  burning  slabs  and  edgings  within 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  tfiis  mill.  At  the  end  of  the  sawmill  was  a 
pit,  and  what  slabs  they  could  not  bum  under  their  boilers  were  burned 
m  this  pit.  We  got  our  slabs  at  that  time  for  25  cents  a  cord.  We 
loaded  the  slabs  on  wagons  and  hauled  them  to  this  mill.  The  actual 
cost  of  these  slabs,  and  they  were  a  great  deal  better  slabs  than  we  are 
getting  now,  was  not  over  $1  per  cord  to  us.  That  was  very  cheap 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  WTien  was  that,  Mr.  Paine? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  1897.  But  tli'^v  ceased  burning  their  slabs.  There 
came  a  demand  for  lath,  and  then  our  demand  increased,  and  the 
price  of  this  material  has  gone  up  until  we  are  now  paying  the  price 
that  Mr.  Myers  testified  to  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  he  testify  to? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  $5.35  per  cord. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  price  of  the  wood  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  here  at  Jonnsonburg,  ready  for  the  chipper. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  equal  to  $10  per  cord  for  clear  nemlock? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  it  is  just  about  what  we  can  land  spruce  here  for. 

The  Chairman.  Where  can  you  get  spruce  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  can  get  it  from  the  Haliburton  district,  Ontario^ 
Canada,  and  costs  us  aoout  $10.30  per  cord  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  any  spruce  from  Quebec  at  $10.30? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  we  get  our  spruce  from  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  any  spruce  from  Ontario  from  tlie 
Crown  lands.     You  might  be  able  to  get  some  from  private  lands. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  where  we  are  getting  it  from.  Practically  all 
the  spruce  we  have  received  is  from  Canada,  but  we  have  received 
several  carloads  from  this  State. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  only  a  local  supply  and  must  be  scant. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  does  not  amount  to  anythmg. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  is  all  the  information  I  can 
in  reference  to  forests.  How  do  you  figure  that  the  lands  which  you 
are  holding  and  on  which  nothing  is  growing  are  profitable  to  hold  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  This  is  problematical  and  will  depend  altogether  on  what 
our  company  is  willing  to  do.  So  far  they  have  always  allowed  me  to 
spend  the  amount  of  money  I  deemed  necessary  to  keep  up  our  lands. 
It  is  a  problem  for  them  to  figure  out  whether  their  business  will 
allow  them  to  engage  in  reforesting.  I  have  always  represented  to 
our  company  that  we. can  reforest  the  lands  which  we  now  hold,  by 
the  method  we  are  pursuing,  and  a  basis  of  from  $1.90  to  $2.50  per 
cord  of  pulpwood.  It  does  not  require  the  same  quality  timber  nor 
the  same  size  timber  for  pulp  wood  as  for  lumber.  As  far  as  we  have 
operated,  we  have  allowed  nothing  to  waste,  and  I  believe  when  you 
go  over  our  property  with  us  to-morrow  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
the  maimer  m  which  we  cut  over  our  lands.  We  have  one  property 
in  Warren  County,  this  State,  which  we  purchased  for  $3.50  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  shape  was  it  when  you  purchased  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  lumbermen  had  cut  off  all  the  hemlock  and  the 
best  hardwood. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  growing  on  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Myers.  Principally  maple. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  maple? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  suppose  from  6  to  10  inches. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  call  that  land  with  nothing  on  it. 
Have  you  any  land  owned  by  the  company  which  is  perfectly  barren 
of  trees? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  growing  on  it  but  bird  cherry? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes- some  with  nothing  on  it  out  briers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  that  will  reforest  itself? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  I  tliink  it  will,  provided  it  is  protected  from  fire. 

The  Chairman  It  will  be  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  land  do  you  have? 

Mr:  Myers.  About  10,000  acres  of  om*  land  is  barren. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  the  same  as  what  we  saw  from  the 
railroad? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  Even  in  places  where  we  have  a  good  growth 
of  hard  wood,  we  will  get  100  acres  or  so  entirely  barren  and  without 
any  growth. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  large  tracts — I  do  not  mean  a  mere 
100  acres,  but  from  5,000  to  10,000  acres — that  are  practically  barren? 

Mr.  Myers.  No  ;  not  in  one  body. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  there  any  of  this  barren  land  suitable  for  agri- 
culture? 

Mr.  Myers.  No  ;  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  ^ouncl  stony  and  craggy? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  this  other  land  with  the  second  growth,  what  is 
the  prevailing  timber  on  that  ?     Hemlock  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Hemlock,  maple,  and  beech. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  would  be  the  value  of  this  barren  land  which 
is  unsuitable  for  agriculture  after  it  has  been  stripped? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  not  attempt  to  place  a  value  on  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  anyone  would  want  it  for  except  to  grow  timber. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  much  of  that  land  through  the  State,  out- 
side of  the  state  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  thousands  of  acres  of  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  suppose,  in  view  of  the  mineral  resources  which. 
have  been  developed  in  trie  past  in  tliis  State,  there  is  a  certain  specu- 
hitive  value  to  the  land ;  no  one  knows  what  it  might  produce. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  speculative  value  an  incentive  to  persons  to 
carry  that  land  for  a  great  length  of  time? 

ilV.  Myers.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  a  real  estate  man? 

Mr.  Myers.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  this  land  was  cut  over  for  log- 
ging ])urposes  that  you bave  this  second  growth  on  now? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  finished  cutting  it  just  when  we  made  the  pur- 
chase.    That  was  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  purchase  it  from  the  parties  who  cut  it 
ove;*? 

Mr.  Myf.rs.  We  ])urchase(l  it  from  the  owner.  He  had  sold  the 
stunipajxo  to  the  luinborrnen. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  owner? 

Mr.  Myers.  H.  J.  Jamison,  Warren,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Who  cut  tlie  land  over? 

Mr.  Mykks.  Doughty  Brothers. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  in? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  190.3. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  thoy  cut  off? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  cut  the  liemlock  an<i  the  host  hard  woods. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  And  that  is  in  shape  now  that  you  can  cut  pulp 
wood  and  almost  cut  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  we  figure  on  holding  that  for  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  yet. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  figure  that  the  land  the  company  now  owns 
is  sufficient  to  provide  the  company  continuously  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  pulp  wood,  for  the  present  capacity  of  the  mill? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  land  we  now  hold  will  almost 
furnish  us  with  a  sufficient  supply  if  properly  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Paine.  What  tract  are  you  going  to  take,  the  gentlemen  to 
to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  we  will  go  to  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Paine.  How  many  acres  are  in  this  tract? 

A£r.  Myers.  I  always  call  it  our  9,000-acre  tract.  There  is  not 
that  much  in  it,  actual  survey. 

Mr.  Paine.  How  many  cords  do  you  estimate  are  on  that  tract? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  estimate  there  are  250,000  cords. 

Mr.  Paine.  Wliich  would  last  our  soda  mills  how  many  years,  with- 
out figuring  on  any  growth? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  five  years.  You  see  the  way  we  operate  on 
that  tract,  it  will  last  a  great  number  of  years,  probably  twenty-five 
years.  We  take  only  the  matured  timber.  We  have  timber  on  that 
tract  which  is  deteriorating. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why? 

Mr.  Myers.  On  account  of  age.  After  a  tree  reaches  a  certain  age, 
it  should  bo  cut,  as  it  will  deteriorate  from  that  time  on. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Myers  is  correct,  as  a  tree  does  not  gain  after  it 
reaches  a  certain  age.     In  fact  it  goes  back. 

Mr.  Paine.  You  call  that  first  growth,  simply  because  you  do  not 
know  there  was  any  previous  growth  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes.  As  far  as  I  can  see  in  looking  over  the  territory 
there  has  been  no  hard  wood  taken  off.  Of  course,  the  hemlock, 
cherry,  and  some  ash  has  been  taken  off.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago  they  took  off  the  cherry,  and  the  hemlock  was  taken  off  about  the 
same  time.  At  that  time  they  cut  down  trees  for  the  hemlock  bark 
only.  Most  of  these  trees  are  still  lying  there.  We  have  gone  over 
the  ground  and  shipped  in  several  thousand  cords  which  nad  been 
lying  in  the  woods  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  this  old  hemlock  rot  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  find  it  does  in  certain  sections.  Mr.  Armstrong 
and  I  cut  into  these  old  logs  in  different  sections.  In  some  sections 
the  wood  would  be  fairly  sound,  while  in  others  it  was  badly  rotted. 
On  our  Big  Mill  Creek  property  we  are  ship()ing  in  to-day  hemlock 
pulp  wood  from  old  timber  cut  over  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  Of  course,  we  could  get  that  homlock  to  look  a  httle 
better  by  going  to  more  expense  in  the  woods,  but  I  leave  the  mill 
take  care  of  that  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  wood  you  pick  off  the  ground,  is  that  much 
wood  saved  from  total  loss? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  afford  to  go  to  a  little  more  expense  in 
preparation  than  you  can  buy  clean  hemlock  for^ 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Paine.  There  is  a  certain  stage  of  dcf^omposition  beyond 
which  we  can  not  go. 

The  Chairman.  The   Forest   Service   knows   now,  or   shortly  will 

•  learn,  how  to  appreciate  vour  efTorts,  because  they  have  40,000,000 

feet'of  this  hemlock  and  hard  wood  piled  up  in  various  stages  of 

decomposition,   a  large  share,  or  a  fair  proportion,   of  which  has 

evidently  been  lying  on  the  ground  for  years. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Last  winter  we  cut  hemlock  stumps  where  the  lum- 
bermen had  cut  over  six  years  ago,  but  found  that  decomposed 
beyond  our  use.     . 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  cutting  up  stumps? 

I^£r.  Myers.  Where  lumbermen  had  cut  stumps  rrom  3  to  6  feet 
above  the  ground,  we  went  over  and  cut  them  aown  to  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  wood  that  is  matured  is  usually  rotten 
at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  found  it  was  not  rotten  at  the  bottom,  but  the 
rot  had  i-un  through. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  share  of  virgin  hemlock  trees  will  have  dry 
rot  at  the  bottom.  This  probably  is  the  reason  jowr  stumps  were  so 
badly  off. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  account  for  it  from  the  fact  that  the  water  would  sat- 
urate through  the  stump  and  then  dr^r  off.  Going  through  this 
process  c<5ntmually  the  hemlock  will  rot  in  a  very  short  time.  You 
probably  know  that  hemlock  under  water  will  remain  preserved  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  if  you  have  it  where  it  will  oecome  water- 
soaked  and  then  dry  off  continuously  it  will  soon  rot. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  G.  PAINE,  JE.,  SECOND  VICE-FRESIBEHT  AND 
GENEKAL  MANAGES  OF  THE  NEW  TOSK  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  describe  the  soda  process  for  the  record, 
Mr.  Paine? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  first  process  is  to  chip  the  peeled  wood  into  small 
chips. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  ross  any  of  your  wood  here? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Either  for  sulphite  or  soda? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir.  The  next  step  is  to  screen  the  chips  by  passing 
them  through  revolving  or  shaking  screens,  whereby  the  fine  particles 
of  wood  and  dirt  are  removed,  and  the  large  pieces  tnat  are  too  lar;ge  to 
be  properly  cooked  are  returned  to  the  chipper  or  a  shredding  macnine 
to  DC  cut  up  finer  and  rescreened. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  small  particles  are  screened  out  and 
dirt,  you  mean  sand,  dirt,  and  sawdust? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  leave  in  everything  that  is  over  one- 
eighth  inch  or  even  smaller? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  average  chip  would  be  the  same  size,  or  a 
trifle  smaller,  or  about  half  the  size  of  those  used  for  sulphite?  Youir 
chips  would  average  probably   one-half  or  three-fourths  inch? 

Mr.  Paine.  About  three-eighths  to  one-half  inch.  I  am  now 
describing  the  process  at  tliis  mill — the  soda  process. 

The  Chairman.  Then  anvthing  that  is  over  one-half  inch,  or  such 
a  matter,  is  that  returned  for  finer  cutting? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes.  The  chips  are  then  conveyed  to  dio:esters.  The 
size  of  the  digesters  at  this  mill  are  7  feet  in  diameter  and  29  feet  long. 
They,  are  upright  digesters  and  stationary.  It  is  very  important  to 
have  the  di<]jesters  free  from  rivets,  and  they  are  what  are  known  as 
welded  digesters.  The  cliips  are  run  into  the  tops  of  these  digesters, 
and  at  the  same  timc^  caustic  liq\ior  is  put  into  tne  digesters  with  the 
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chips,  about  4,200  gallons -;o£illi^or  12  de^Te(^  caustic  soda,  Baum4 
test,  at  60®  F.  Wnen  the  digester  is  full  the  manhead  is  secured 
and  steam  is  turned  on.  The  caustic  soda  is  circulated  bv  steam 
injectors  and  the  pressure  is  nm  up  to  125  or  130  pounds.  The 
wood  is  cooked  six  to  eight  hours,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the 
wood.  The  drier  the  wood,  the  more  rapidly  it  absorbs  the  caustic 
soda.  The  caustic  soda  enters  the  chips  at  their  ends  and  follows  the 
fiber.  If  the  chip  contains  moisture  the  pressure  of  the  moisture 
retards  the  absorption  of  the  liquor,  and  the  cooking  process  is  necei^- 
sarily  longer.  To  maintain  a  constant  circulation  the  pressure  on  * 
the  digester  is  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  blowing  off.  When  the 
cook  is  completed,  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  digester  is  opened  and 
the  contents  are  discharged  under  pressure  into  a  euspendea  receiving 
tank.  The  steam  escapes  through  a  vent  at  the  top  of  the  tank,  and 
the  ])ulp  and  Hauor  fail  to  the  bottom.  When  the  digester  is  dis* 
charged,  the  valve  is  closed  and  the  cooking  operation  ends.  The 
contents  of  the  digester,  which  are  then  in  the  blow-off  tank,  are 
dropped  into  a  wash  pan.  This  wash  pan  is  equipped  with  a  per- 
forated bottom,  and  the  liauor  drains  from  the  pulp  through  this 
perforated  bottom.     Weak  not  liquor  is  sprayed  on  the  toi>  of^'the 

Ean  and  percolates  down  through  the  pulp.  Following  this  weak 
ot  Uquor,  hot  water  is  used,  and  by  tnis  method  the  mtercellular 
matter  which  is  in  solution  drains  away  from  the  pulp,  carrying  with 
it  the  soda.     I  will  describe  later  the  treatment  of  the  liquor. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  color  is  this  when  it  first  comes  out  of  th6 
digester? 

ylr.  Paine.  A  very  dark  brown — almost  a  black. 

The  Chairman.  Caused  by  what? 

Mr.  Paine.  Caused  by  the  action  of  the  caustic  soda  on  the  inter- 
cellular matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  caustic  soda  burns  the  intercellular 
matter  into  a  charcoal  which  aflfects  the  color? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  it  bums  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state 
what  chemical  action  takes  place.  It  affects  the  color  of  it,  however. 
The  caustic  soda  has  the  same  action  on  the  intercellular  matter  in 
wood  that  alcohol  has  on  shellac — ^it  dissolves  it.  After  the  pulp  is 
thoroughly  washed  in  the  wash  pans  it  is  then  hosed  out  into  stuff 
chests. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  hosed  out? 

Mr.  Paine.  There  is  a  gate  valve  at  the  bottom  of  each  wash  pan. 
That  gate  is  opened  and  tne  pulp  is  forced  out  through  the  gate  by  a 
head  of  water  delivered  through  a  hose  nozzle. 

The  Chairman.  This  pulp  m  the  wash  pans  is  rather  a  thick  sub- 
stance? 

Mr.  Paine.  As  thick  as  a  porridge;  and  we  turn  water  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  turn  water  on  it  to  thin  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  so  that  the  pump  will  take  it.  It  is  hosed  out  in 
a  comparatively  thick  condition  to  the  stuff  chests.  From  these 
stuff  cnests  it  is  pumped  out  onto  suction  diaphragm  screens.  These 
screens  are  equipped  with  gun  metal  or  brass  plates,  which  contain 
fine  slots.  Under  the  brass  plates  are  vibrating  diaphragms,  which 
lift  and  suck  as  they  move  up  and  down  on  cams.  This  draws  the 
40197— No.  34—08 3 
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fine  fibers  through  the  slots.  Any  undigested  matter  and  coarse  dirt 
are  retained  on  top  of  the  screen  plates,  the  fiber  passing  through. 
This  is  called  screening.  In  order  to  screen  the  fibers  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  ver^r  large  amount  of  water,  and  the  pulp  flowing  away  from 
the  screens  is  what  is  called  thin,  a  very  small  amount  of  pulp  to 
a  lai^e  amount  of  water.  This  surplus  water  is  removed  by  feltless 
wet  machines,  which  consist  of  cylinders  revolving  in  vats,  tne  water 
being  removed  through  the  center  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  pulp 
formmg  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  is  removed  with  doctors  or 
blades,  and  in  some  cases  with  a  current  of  air. 

The  pulp  is  then  convoyed  from  these  wet  machines  to  bleachers, 
where  it  is  bleached  bv  the  introduction  of  chlorine,  the  solution 
testing  from  3i  to  4  degrees  Be.  at  60  degrees  F.  This  bleaching 
process  requires  a  treatment  of  from  four  to  six  hours,  and  the  pulp 
then  passes  into  drainers,  where  any  chlorine  remaining  is  washed  out 
with  clear  cold  water.     The  pulp  is  then  ready  for  the  paper  mill. 

The  liquor  containing  soda  and  the  intercellular  matter,  which  is 
drained  from  the  wash  pans,  is  pumped  to  a  multiple  effect  evaporator, 
where  it  is  boiled  down  from  an  average  of  9i  degrees  Be.  at  60  degrees 
F.  to  38  or  40  degrees  at  the  same  temperature,  and  is  when  boiled 
down  of  the  consistency  of  hot  pitch.  From  the  multiple  effect 
evaporators  it  is  pumped  into  revolving  furnaces.  These  furnaces 
vary  from  8  to  12  feet  in  diameter  and  nom  14  to  18  feet  in  length. 
They  are  lined  with  brick  and  revolve  slowly.  The  thick,  tarrv  liquor 
siliears  over  the  imier  surface  of  these  furnaces  and  is  fired  by  heat 
generated  in  a  fire  box  located  at  one  end  of  the  rotary.  By  this 
process  the  intercellular  matter  is  burned  or  charred.  A  large  part  of 
it  is  burned  to  an  ash,  but  it  is  only  necessarv  to  thoroughly  char  the 
intercellular  matter  so  as  to  make  it  insoluble  in  water. 

What  causticity  remains  in  this  liquor  by  the  time  it  reaches  this 
part  of  the  process  disappears  through  the  carbonizing  effects  of  the 
combustion,  and  the  resultant  ash  discharged  by  thus  rotary  con- 
sists of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  blacl^  ash,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  trade,  is  then  conveyed  to  leaching  tanks  and  put  through 
what  is  known  as  the  diffusion  system;  that  is,  a  series  of  tanks  are 
tilled  with  black  a.sh,  and  hot  water  is  introduced  and  circulated 
from  one  tank  to  another.  The  charcoal  being  insoluble  and  the 
soda  a.^  h  soluble,  the  latter  is  removed  from  the  charcoal  and  passes 
out  as  a  clear  liquid.  Hot  water  is  again  introduced,  so  as  to  thor- 
oughly wa.sh  out  all  traces  of  soda  from  the  charcoal.  The  resultant 
liquid  is  then  pumped  to  causticizing  tanks,  where  it  is  causticized 
by  the  introduction  of  freshly  burned  caustic  lime.  It  takes  50 
pounds  of  caustic  lime  to  causticize  100  pounds  of  Foda.  The  liquor 
is  made  about  98  per  cent  caustic.  By  this  process,  which  is  known 
a*?  the  recovery  process  in  the  soda  fiber  manufacture,  from  84  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  soda  ash  is  recovered.  Tliat  which  is  lost  is  made  up 
l>y  the  introduction  of  fresh  soda. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  fresh  so<la^  I  low  do  you  get  ihsXi 
What  do  you  use  ? 

..Mr.  Paine.  At  this  mill  we  make  our  own  soda,  as  well  as  our 
cAiloiine,  by  electrolysis. 

The  (-HAiRMAN.  How  is  this  done^ 

Mr.  Paine.  These  clipinicals  are  made  up  by  i);Ks.<ing  an  electric 
current  through^a'saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  which  is  decom- 
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Eosed.  The  caustic  soda  flows  away  from  the  cell,  the  chlorine  gas 
Bing  drawn  off  by  a  slight  vacuum  to  absorbing  towers. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  here  soda  fiber,  sulphite,  and 
various  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  mill  do  you  manufacture  sulphite  for  sale*^ 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  any  soda  fiber  for  sale? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consume  the  most  of  vour  soda  fiber  in 
this  mill? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  soda  fiber  and  sulphite  compare,  of  the 
kind  you  make  here,  in  the  market  in  value? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  the  present  time  there  is  about  35  to  40  cents  per 
100  pounds  difference  m  favor  of  the  bleached  sulphite. 

The  Chairman,  The  soda  fiber  you  make  here  is  made  in  the  main 
from  hard  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  this  mill;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  some  hemlock  which  is  not  of  the  first 
quality? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  soda  fiber  that  you  make  from  hard  wood  is 
of  a  different  character  from  the  soda  fiber  that  you  make  from  other 
kinds  of  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  soda  pulp  does  not  have  a  long  fiber? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  more  or  less  used  for  mixing  with  sulpliite 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  grades  of  wTiting  paper,  book  paper, 
and  other  kinds? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  soda  fiber  made 
from  hard  wood  and  soda  fiber  made  from  ])oplar,  cottonwood,  or 
even  clear  hemlock? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  soda  fiber  made  from  ponlar  is  sli*]jhtly  longer,  the 
fibers  in  the  poplar  being  longer  than  the  fioers  in  these  hard  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  fiber  in  cottonwood 
is  really  longer  than  that  of  hard  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  chip  cottonwood  as  closely  as  you  do 
hard  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  reason,  that  in  order  to  allow  the 
caustic  soda  to  follow  up  the  fibers  in  the  hard  wood,  where  the  wood 
is  very  compact,  you  require  to  cut  it  much  shorter  than  you  would 
soft  wood  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  undoubtedly  cut  up  many  fibers  by  cutting  the 
wood  shorter,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  fiber  in  its  natural  state  in 
cottonwood  is  longer  than  the  fiber  in  hard  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  may  be  the  fart  about  that,  you  may 
be  rij2:ht,  but  I  am  not  sure  that^  soda  fiber  made  from  hard  wond  is 
shorter  than  soda  fiber  yon  inak«>  from  poplar,  or  cottonwood. 
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ilr.  Paine.  It  is  slightly  shorter,  not  so  much  so  but  that  it  would 
require  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  fiber  we  make 
from  all  poplar  at  one  of  our  mills,  and  that  made  from  hard  wood 
at  this  mill.  We  have  to  admit  that  you  can  not  make  very  good 
paper  out  of  some  soda  fiber  by  itself,  simply  because  it  has  not 
enough  strength,  but  you  can  make  out  of  some  soda  fiber  excellent 
paper,  not,  however,  from  short-fiber  wood.  Poplar  is  a  short-fiber 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  kind  of  wood  is  it  you  use  to  make  this  paper 
that  is  of  great  tensile  strength? 

Mr.   Paine.  Jack  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  kind? 

Mr.  Paine.  Spruce  makes  a  long-fiber  pulp  by  the  soda  process, 
but  spruce  can  be  used  to  a  better  advantage  by  the  sulphit<5  process. 
Jack  pine  can  not  be  cooked  by  the  sulphite  process. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  economically  po8sil)le  to  manufacture  pulp  out 
of  sawdust? 

Mr.  Paine.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  sawdust  has  sufficient  length  fiber  to 
make  any  kind  of  reduced  paper  fiber  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  you  could  succeed  in  making  pulp  from  saw- 
dust, but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  practical  process,  and  the  fibers 
would  be  very  much  shorter  than  if  the  same  wood  had  been  cut  into 
chips. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  could  make  pulp  out  of  it  in  the  same 
waj^  and  on  the  same  principle  you  would  make  flour.  Do  you  think 
it  could  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  would  be  useless. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  used  as  a  filler,  but  it  would  not  be  as 
good  or  as  cheap  as  clay?  \ 

Mr.  Paine.  It  would  not  be  as  cheap  as  clay.  It  would  not  give  as 
good  a  color,  and  would  not  be  nearly  as  cheap  as  clay;  so  there  would 
be  no  object  in  making  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke,  by  the  way,  of  having  your  soda 
digesters  free  from  rivets.     What  is  understood  by  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  action  of  the  soda  liquor,  in  connection  with  the 
intercellular  matter,  on  any  riveted  joint  is  very  severe.  Soda  is  a 
cleansing  Uquid  and  it  will  cut  out  between  a  joint  created  by  bringing 
together  two  pieces  of  steel  or  iron.  What  makes  a  steam  boiler  tight 
is  the  corrosive  action  of  the  water  on  the  plates  and  joints,  and  it 
does  not  depend  altogether  on  the  calking:;  even  in  many  cases  where 
a  boiler  leaks  it  will  finally  take  up  by  this  corrosive  action  and  the 
leak  stop  itself.  Now,  in  the  digesters  that  are  riveted  the  constant 
expansion  and  contraction  of  two  plates  riveted  together  keeps  the 
crack  open  sufficiently  for  the  caustic  soda  to  enter  and  to  finally  leak 
through,  and  the  minute  it  blows  out  through  the  rivet  holes  or  joints 
you  have  a  leak  that  you  can  not  stop.  In  the  early  days,  before  the 
process  of  welding  metals  was  perfected,  our  digesters  were  all  riveted , 
and  we  had  to  replace  them  every  few  years  at  great  expense.  Fur- 
thermore, we  had  to  work  on  them  constantly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  the  description  vou  have  just  given  us  of  the 
process  of  soda-fiber  making  at  this  mill,  is  not  this  the  same  in  gen- 
oral  followed  by  other  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  c»ountr\'  where  they 
make  soda  fiber? 
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Mr.  Paixe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  largely  the  same? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  taking  the  liquor  out  of 
the  digesters  into  suspended  tanks.  .  What  do  you  mean  by  suspended 
tanks? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  mean  a  tank  elevated  above  the  wash  pans. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  having  this  tank  in  that 
position? 

Mr.  Paine.  Merely  one  of  convenience. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  allow  your  liquor  and  pulp  to  run  by 
gravity? 

Mr.  Paine.  Having  a  pressure  on  the  digesters,  it  costs  nothing  to 
blow  the  pulp  to  a  reasonable  height,  and  having  it  once  in  that  posi- 
tion we  can  drop  it  into  the  wash  pans  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  pumping  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  object  in  having  the  tank  sus- 
pended, so  thatj^ou  have  it  the  right  height? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  here? 

}.Ir.  Paine.  Seventy-five  tons  of  soda  pulp,  35  to  40  tons  of  sulphite, 
and  100  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is,  every  twenty-four  hours? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  papers  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  Paine.  Machine-finish  book  papers,  super  calender  book  papers^ 
tablets,  writing,  envelope,  writing  manilas,  lithograph,  label,  alkali 
proof,  cover  papers,  and  coating  papers. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  coatmg  papers? 

Mr.  Paine.  Papers  that  are  to  be  subsequently  coated. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  coating? 

ilr.  Paine.  Coating  is  a  process  of  placing  a  solution  of  clay  and 
casein  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Paine.  For  fine  printing,  especially  half-tone  work. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  a  smooth  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  produces  a  glossy,  smooth  finish. 

The  Chairman,  You  speak  of  writing  manilas;  that  is  the  same  as 
railroad  manilas? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  that  some  railroad  manilas 
contain  ground  wood,  while  we  do  not  use  anv  of  this  article. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  About  what  proportion  oi  sulphite  to  soda  fiber 
do  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  your  papers?  Y'ou  manufacture 
about  twice  as  much  soda  fiber  that  you  do  sulphite  per  day.  About 
what  proportion  do  you  use  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  On  the  average  I  should  say  we  use  about  half  and  half, 
a  little  more  sulphite  than  soda. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  character  of  the  two  fibers  which  you  make 
here,  the  more  sulphite  you  put  in  the  paper  is  the  paper  a  little 
stronger? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Thp  Chairman.  That  is,  the  tensile  strength  is  greater? 

Mr.  Paine.  Y'es,  sir.  The  sulphite  is  the  skeleton  and  the  soda  is 
the  bodv. 
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The  Chairman.  The  soda  has  largely  to  do  with  the  finish^ 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  the  soda  makes  a  compact  sheet  and  fills  up  the 
pores,  gives  a  smooth  surface,  and  makes  a  printable  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  make  a  smooth  sheet  of  wrapping  from 
sulphite  'i 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  a  good  printing  surface  or  wTiting 
surface  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  makes  a  fair  writing  surface,  but  does  not  make  a 
good  printing  surface. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  bleach  the  fiber  it  affects  onl}^  the  color, 
and  no  other  quality  of  tne  fiber? 

Mr.  Paine.  Its  action  on  the  fiber  is  to  change  the  color  and  it 
also  improves  it  by  softening  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  otherwise,  it  has  no  ill  effect? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  speaking  of  soda  fiber  what  effect  has  that  on  i>aper 
as  distinguished  from  wTapping  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  makes  a  compact  soft  sheet  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  sheet  of  printing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  some  clay  in  connection  with  your 
soda  fiber? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  you  use  as  much  clay  in 
the  paper  you  make  from  soda  and  sulphite  as  they  do  in  the  paper 
made  from  sulphite  and  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  use  a  great  deal  more  where  we  use  soda  and  sul- 
phite, because  we  make  a  different  quality  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  nuicn  sizing  in  your  papers?  Is  all 
the  paper  you  make  sized? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  all,  except  what  is  known  as  water  leaf. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  water  leaf? 

Mr.  Paine.  Paper  made  without  sizing.  It  is  nearly  as  absorbent 
as  a  blotter.     We  have  a  call  for  some  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  what  is  that  used  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  used  for  photographic  purposes, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  much  of  what  we  make  is  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.    It  is  also  used  for  some  forms  of  printing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  market  price  of  this  paper,  book  and 
print,  that  is  made  from  sulphite  and  soda  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  depends  largely  on  the  packing,  the  weight  of  the 
paper,  and  the  process  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  at  the  mill.  Take,  for 
example,  an  antique  M.  F.,  a  low  machine-finish  paper  in  rolls  of  good 
weight,  this  woula  sell  to-day  at  from  3 J  to  3f  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  the  cheapest  you  maKe? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  add  to  that  the  finisliing? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  add  to  that  cost  for  supercalendering? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  We  charge  25  cents  extra  for  our  supercal- 
ender  paper.  That  is  our  usual  charge.  Some  mills  add  30  cents, 
others  35  cents,  and  sometimes  on  very  desirable  orders,  paper  of 
good  weight,  they  charge  as  low  as  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  the 
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customary  price  is  25  cents  per  100  pounds  for  supercalendered  paper. 
Our  average  cost  of  supering  at  tms  mill  is  about  22  cents  per  lOO 
pounds  for  all  classes  of  supering,  so  that  we  are  paid  simpfy  the 
extra  cost  of  supering  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it,  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question 
at  the  present  time  to  use  soda  fiber  for  the  manufacture  of  news 
print? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  supply  of  spruce  should  be  exhausted,  there 
is  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  you  know,  no  other  kind  of  tree  which 
would  take  its  place  for  the  manufacture  of  ground  woodi 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  supply  of  sijruce  should  be  exhausted 

Mr.  Paine.  Do  you  class  balsam  with  spruce,  as  a  large  amount  of 
balsam  is  used  in 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  no  balsam  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ground  wood. 

Mr.  Paine,  A  considerable  quantity,  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  is  used ;  but  where  they  make  good  ground  wood  some  mills  will 
not  use  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  supply  of  spruce  should  become 
exhausted,  it  would  probably  force  the  manufacturers  of  news  print- 
ing paper  to  the  soda  process,  because  by  the  soda  process  you  can, 
use  almost  anything? 

Mr.  Paine.' Yes,  sir;  but  I  should  not  say  force,  though  1  do  not 
know  what  else  they  would  fall  back  on.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
fiber  they  could  use.  Thev  use  unbleached  sulphite  in  print  papers, 
and  of  course  they  could  mcrease  the  consumption  of  sulphite;  but 
most  sulphite  for  news  papers  when  used  in  its  unbleached  state  is 
made  from  spruce.  If  made  from  hemlock,  the  hemlock  would  not 
last  long,  and  the  hemlock,  being  darker  in  color,  would  have  ta  be 
bleached  sUghtly.  It  does  not  make  as  bright  a  color  as  spruce 
sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  soda  fiber  is  a  very  costly  fiber  to 
make.  Why  should  it  be  so  costly?  With  the  sulpnite  you  have  to 
buy  sulphur,  and  when  the  sulohurous  acid  is  exhausted  you  have 
to  throw  it  away.  You  buy  a  little  salt — common  table  salt,  which 
is  extremely  cheap — and  you  get  your  bleach  out  of  it,  and  you  get 
your  caustic  soda  out  of  it,  and  when  you  use  it  you  save  it  and  use 
it  over  and  over.  Probably  some  that  you  are  using  now  you  used 
ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Paine.  The  cost  of  recovering  soda,  plus  the  cost  of  fresh  ash 
used  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  lost,  costs  more  than  the-  sul- 

Khurous  acid,  which  is  thrown  away.  In  other  words,  you  can  buv 
rimstone,  at  the  present  market  price,  at  $22  per  ton  and  make  sul- 
phurous acid  and  throw  it  away  after  using  cheaper  than  vou  can  use 
soda,  buy  the  soda  you  do  not  recover,  plus  the  cost  of  recovering 
the  soda. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  a  lai-ge  amount  of  clay,  do  you  not  ?  Why 
could  vou  not  use  clay  and  sulphite  instead  of  soda  and  sulphite? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  could  not  use  clay  and  sulphite.  We  could  not  hold 
enough  of  the  clay  in  the  sheet.  After  the  fibers  hold  20  per  cent  of 
the  cJay  used  it  would  flow  away  from  the  machine.     You  could  prob- 
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ablv  use  75  per  cent  sulphite  and  25  per  cent  clay,  but  it  would  make 
a  thin  sheet.     It  would  not  be  a  sheet  of  newspaper. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  sulphur  as  brimstone? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Where  do  you  get  your  sulphur  from — this  country 
or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  From  both  places. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  year  ago  we  made  a  contract  for  our  supply  at  $19 
per  ton.  That  was  in  1907.  The  market  price  in  1908  and  for  1909 
IS  $22  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  market  price  the  same  for  Louisiana  that  it 
is  for  Sicilian  sulphur? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  buy  it  just  as  cheaply  whether  it  is  Ameri- 
can or  Italian  sulphur? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  combination  among  the  sulphur  people? 
'   Mr.  Paini:.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
freight  rate  from  Sicily  to  New  York  and  the  freight  rate  from  Louisi- 
ana fields  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  know  what  these  freight  rates  are.  We  buy 
the  sidphur  ex-dock. 

Mr.  Ryan.  These  are  the  only  two  sources  of  supply? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  question  as  to  the  supi)ly  of 
pulp  wood  in  this  locality  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Paine.  How  far  in  the  future,  Mr.  Mann? 

The  Chairman.  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  Paine.  Not  if  we  are  prepared  to  spend  the  amount  of  mone^^ 
necessary  to  conserve  our  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  are  prej^ared  to  spend  the  money ; 
but  do  yoy  think  an  individual  com])any  is  able  to  spend  the  money 
in  reproducing  the  forests,  j^a^'ing  taxes,  exjienses  of  protection,  etc.  ? 
.  Mr.  Paine.'  I  think  they  are,  if  they  can  get  a  sufficiently  remuner- 
ative price  for  their  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wlien  you  feel  secure  as  to  your  supply,  you  are  not 
taking  into  consideration  a  disastrous  fire  that  may  come,  no  matter 
what  protecti(^n  you  take,  which  would  destroy  your  fc»rests  entirely? 

Mr.  Paine.  Of  course,  if  we  have  a  fire  of  that  kind;  but  that  "is 
not  likely,  the  way  we  are  operating  in  the  w^oods.  Fires,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  nin  in  what  we  call  first-growth  timber    They  stop  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  With  the  present  rate  of  taxation  that  you  pay,  making 
your  own  provision  for  fire  protection,  do  you  beUeve  you  could 
profitably  reforest  the  land? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  would  all  depend  on  the  price  we  could  get  for  our 
paper.  You  can  readily  see  that  wood  lands  bought  at  $3.50  per 
acre  and  carried  for  twenty  years 

Mr.  Myers.  It  would  cost  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre  in  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Paine.  And  if  that  wood  is  held  for  that  length  of  time,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  much  more  costly  wood. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  obtain  from  an  acre,  in 
C/ords? 
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Mr.  Paine.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  locatk)n  and  the  growth. 
I  think  we  could  get  from  some  of  our  lands  20  cords  to  the  acre, 
and  other  lands  will  run  as  lugh  as  60  cords  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Myers.  Not  in  thirty  years.  I  figure  that  in  thirty  years  an 
acre  wiU  produce  about  1 5  cords. 

Mr.  Ryax.  Where  you  are  now  reforesting? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  you  mean  the  wood  that  is  pretty  well  grown. 
For  example,  we  have  tracts  that  we  could  cut  over  to-day  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  touch  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  that  estimate,  do  you  figure  anything  for  fire  pro- 
tection? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  just  what  it  is  going  to 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  cut  over  any 
second-growth  timber  that  you  own? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  we  have  not. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  You  do  not  know  from  experience  what  it  will 
cost? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  ^Vhat  poUcv  do  you  pursue  in  fire  protecting  your 
lands? 

Mr.  Paine.  During  the  dry  season  we  patrol  our  lands. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  extent  or  what  expense  is  the  result  of 
that  patrol  per  acre? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  because  on 
some  of  our  tracts  we  have  a  few  men  cruising  during  the  dry  season, 
and,  again,  on  adjoining  tracts  that  have  been  liunbered  over,  where 
they  leave  old  tops  which  are  dry,  there  may  be  a  railroad  near  that 
tract  which  has  been  cut  over,  and  this  may  become  a  serious  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  railroads  running  into  your 
tracts? 

Mr.  Paine.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  these  during  the  dry  season? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  any  laws  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
which  provide  for  the  destruction  of  slashings,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  should  be. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  there  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  tariff  on  paper,  sulphite,  etc.? 
Do  you  meet  any  special  competition  with  Sweden  in  the  production 
of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Paine.  Through  the  importation  of  their  pulp  products. 

The  Chairman.  They  export  to  us  sulphite  and  sulphate?  Is 
there  much  sulphate  coming  over? 

Mr.  Paine.  Quite  a  large  amount. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  sulphite  im- 
ported during  the  last  year  at  very  low  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  how  low  it  is  being  sent  in  here; 
I  do  not  mean 'special  lots,  but  the  general  nm? 
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Mr.  Faine.  I  should  say  at  the  present  time  you  can  buy  imported 
sulphite,  of  a  grade  fully  equal  to  our  best  domestic  unbleached^  at 
from  $1.85  to  $1.95  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Tnis  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  ground  wood  is  now 
being  sold  for? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  at  the  moment;  but  this  is  an  unnatural  condition 
as  to  ground  wood,  due  to  water  famine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  occasion  for  these  offerings  of  Swedish 
sulphites  and  sulphates,  etc.,  at  such  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  can  only  answer  that  from  the  information  I  get  in 
talking  with  Europeans  and  their  representatives  here.  They  tell 
me  that  business  m  Norway  and  Sweden  has  been  very  dull  and 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulps  over  there, 
and  in  a  desire  to  maintain  prices  in  the  home  markets  they  are 
gettii^  rid  of  their  surplus  pulps  bj  dumping  them  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  these  sold  in  this  countiy  under  contracts,  or  sent 
to  be  sold  in  the  open  market  at  best  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  sulphite  and  the  Swedish 
sulphite  would  be  sold  for  that  much  less  than  it  is  now  being  offered 
at,  could  American  manufacturers  meet  that  competition  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  not  at  the  present  manufacturing  cost. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  can  not  we  do  it  just  as  well  as  they  do  it 
in  Sweden? 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  our  labor  is  very  much  higher  and  nearly 
everything  we  use  more  costly  in  this  country  than  abroad;  n<)t 
everything,  but  nearly  everything. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  everything  you  use  in 
connection  with  your  products,  would  you  then  have  any  fear  of 
conipotition  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  foreign  sulphite? 

Mr.  Paine.  If  we  have  absolutely  free  trade  in  this  country,  no; 
we  could  hold  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  a  reduction  in  wages  i 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  certainly.  Not  merely  free  trade  in  the  articles 
which  we  use,  but  a  reduction  in  the  wage  scale.  That  would  follow 
with  everything  if  we  had  free  trade. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  mean  a  reduction  in  eveiything  that  yoii  use? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  nearly  everything.  My  experience  lia.s  been,  and 
I  have  been  a  laboring  man  my.-elf,  that  the  American  >\orkman  is 
accuFtoir.ed  to  live  a  different  sort  of  life  to  that  of  the  European.  I 
have  been  in  Scottish  mills  and  in  English  mills,  and  oiu*  manager 
heie  has  I  een  brought  up  in  German  mills,  but  our  American  work- 
man dewi  nds  a  great  deal  more  than  the  European,  and  it  is  a  question 
whetV.er  lie  would  adapt  himself  to  a  European  level  without  a  tre- 
n  e  d  )u>  struggle. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  sulphite,  you 
do  not  p.iticipate  that  this  mill  would  close  up  and  go  into  receiver- 
ship, w  I  lid  you? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  a  good  many  mUls  would,  as  they 
«re  running  on  very  close  margins. 

]Mr.  Kyax.  Eliminating  the  question  of  labor,  if  the  taiiff  wei-e 
taken  off,  and  you  would  get  t\\e  benefit  on  everything  that  you  use. 
would  vou  then  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  mills? 

Mr.  I^AixK.   No:  not  without  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor. 
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The  Chaikmax.  What  wages  do  you  pay  here  now  for  men  such  as 
machine  tenders? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  offered  in  Washington  an  absolute  copy  of  our  pay 
roll,  and  this  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Were  you  in  business  here  when  the  present  tariff  went 
into  effect? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  The  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect  in  1897,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  there  any  additional  protection  given  to  this  indus- 
try in  the  Dingley  bill? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  so.     There  may  be  a  slight  difference. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  law  have  any  effect  on 
the  wages  in  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Our  wages  have  been  going  up  ever  since  then,  and 
they  are  at  the  highest  point  now. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  ground  wood, 
which  you  do  not  use  in  these  mills  here,  in  your  opimon,  have  any 
effect  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  kind  of  paper  which  you  produce? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  it  would. 
.  The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Paine.  WTiy,  w^e  are  meeting  constantly  with  competition  with 
what  we  call  adulterated  papers.  These  are  termed  book  papers, 
made  with  a  percentage  of  ground  wood,  but  only  a  small  percentage 
is  used  which  is  not  detected,  but  the  adulterous  effect  of  the  ground 
wood  is  there  and  the  paper  loses  its  color,  yet  it  answers  the  purpose. 
The  railroad  manilas  contain  more  or  less  ^ound  wood. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  Canadian  sulphite  or 
ground  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  any  great  extent? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  WTiat  percentage,  if  you  have  that  information,  of  the 
amount  of  sulphite  and  ground  wood  that  Is  used  in  this  country  is 
imported? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  it  not  considerable  portion  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  an  unusual  condition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  importations  have  been  large.  I  have  some 
figures  taken  from  the  records  that  show  that  there  was  more  sul- 
phite imported  in  1906  than  in  1907,  but  I  have  not  the  figures  for 
1908. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  have  no  idea  what  the  percentage  is? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  published  figures  down  to  June,  1908, 
and  will  shortly  publish  figures  both  as  regards  importations  and 
exportations  for  all  the  world. 

Why  is  it  they  can  produce  sulphite  so  much  cheaper  in  Sweden 
than  they  can  here? 

Mr.  Paine.  Principally  an  item  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  They  produce  a  better  grade  than  they  do  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  or  less  of  the  sulpliite  imjiorted  is  actually 
necessary  for  use  in  tliis  country  i 
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Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  we  produce  no  article  that  quite  tak**- 
its  place  for  some  grades  ? 

Mr.   Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  Imhmi 
importing  such  large  quantities  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  large  forests  there  are  in  Sweden 
to  supply  the  large  number  of  mills  ? 

Mr.PAiNE.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  large  a  country  Sweden  Ls— 
the  forest  area? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  have  an  idea  that  the  country  over  then- 
will  be  the  same  as  it  is  here  if  they  keep  on  multiplying  the  mills  i- 
they  have? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  should  say  it  would.  They  are  getting  some  of  the 
wood  from  Russia  now  for  the  German  mills. 

Mr.  Stutz.  Also  from  Finland.  Finland  is  full  of  woods — beau- 
tiful woods. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  one  tendency  would  be,  in  taking  off  the  duty,  to 
compel  the  mills  who  are  anxious  to  take  care  of  their  supplj",  and 
husband  it,  to  abandon  that  expensive  policy,  and  get  w^hat  they 
could  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  keep  the  price  of  paper  down  and  use 
up  the  Swedish  forests,  too.  With  the  timber  of  our  country  rapidly 
becoming  exhausted,  is  it  not  just  as  well  to  get  some  of  our  forest 
supply  from  other  countries  that  have  a  superabundance? 

Mr.  Paine.  If  you  bring  us  into  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
Europeans,  you  would  undoubtedly  succeed  in  reducing  prices,  but 
would  prevent  any  money  being  spent  to  conserve  our  supply  here. 

The  Chairman.  Take/for  instance,  your  case,  and  I  think  you  are 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  what  you  are  doing,  but  you  are  not  plant- 
ing any  new  forests. 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  because  nature  is  planting  better  than  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Nature  is  planting  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  you 
could,  but  not  as  well. 

Mr.  Paine.  Possibly  not  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  expecting  to  carry  that  forest  until  it 
reproduces,  which  itself  is  an  expensive  proposition,  subject  to  a 
Uability  all  the  while,  in  order  to  make  sulphite  and  soda  fiber. 
Would  you  not  be  just  as  well  oflf  if  at  less  cost  you  could  produce  the 
sulphite  and  soda  liber  delivered  here  from  Sweden,  and  make  your 
paper  from  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  If  we  could  buy  Swedish  pulp  and  shut  do>^Ti  our  own 
mills  here  and  dismantle  them,  and  buy  Swedish  pulp  at  less  than  it 
costs  us  to  manufacture  it,  and  be  sure  that  would  continue  for  a  long 
time,  we  would  be  better  off;  but  just  as  soon  as  you  put  these  mills 
out  of  business  here,  up  goes  foreign  prices,  and  you  would  be  depend- 
ent on  foreigners,  and  probably  be  worse  off  than  we  are  now  in  the 
end.  If  you  could  guarantee  that  wo  ^et  our  pulp  at  less  than  it 
costs  to  make  it  here,  it  would  be  a  business  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  mills  which  are  accessible  to  cheap 
])ulp  wood  would  not  be  requirc<l  to  disnuintle. 
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Mr.  Paine.  Probably  not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  dismantle  your  mill,  buying  your 
fiber  at  less  than  it  costs  you  to  make  it,  meanwhile  your  forests  are 
CTowing  up,  and  in  a  few  years  are  valuable,  and  you  can  again  manu- 
facture sulphite  and  soda  fiber  at  a  small  cost  here. 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  a  delig;htful  idea,  but  it  would  not  work  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  not;  why? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  the  first  place,  you  could  not  take  these  mills,  shut 
them  down  and  hold  them  idle  for  a  number  of  years.  They  would  go 
all  to  pieces,  and  they  are  very  costly.  You  nave  to  rebuild  a  sul- 
phite mill  every  eight  or  ten  years.     The  repairs  are  very  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  so  expensive  to  Keep  up  a  soda  mill? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  have  argued  this  point  with  both  soda  manufacturers 
and  sulphite  manufacturers.  Some  claim  a  soda  mill  disintegrates 
more  rapidly  than  a  sulphite  mill,  but  there  is  not  much  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Without  regard  for  the  moment  to  your  personal 
interests,  or  rather  the  interests  of  your  company,  would  it  not,  on  the 
whole,  be  just  as.  well  for  the  country  at  large  to  exhaust  the  super- 
abundant lorest  supply  of  other  countries  rather  than  annihilate  our 
own  forests? 

Mr.  Paine.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  the  entire  pulp  indus- 
try of  the  United  States,  using  only  about  1.6  per  cent  of  the  cut 
wood,  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  perpetuate  that  small  percentage 
of  forest  area. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  would  be  looked  at  the  same  as 
lumber  interests.     You  mean  more  than  1.6  per  cent,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Paine.  Not  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Paine.  It  is  not  much  more  than  2  per  cent.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  very  largely  with  the  way  lumber  operations  are  conducted 
in  regard  to  matined  timber,  which  is  not  increasing  in  value  a  dol- 
lar. A  forest  that  is  matured  is  no  better  off  a  hundred  years  from 
now  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  no  detriment  to  cut  it  after  it  reaches 
this  point.  You  know,  Mr.  Mann,  that  the  spruce-wood  forests  in 
Maine,  if  allowed  to  grow  up  undestroyed,  do  not  become  very  large 
anyhow.     It  is  a  small  growth,  and  in  Canada  it  is  even  smaller. 

The  Chairman.  In  Maine  they  tell  us  they  do  not  get  more  than 
14  inches.     The  northwest  spruce  is  even  smaller. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Might  I  not  suggest  that  you  take  up  a  line  of  question 
in  regard  to  wood  on  Canadian  lands? 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  manufacturers  of 
ground  wood,  from  which  pulp  and  paper,  etc.,  is  made,  if  they  could 
get  their  pulp  wood  without  any  restrictions?  As  it  is  now,  you  can 
not  get  pulp  wood  from  Ontario,  from  crown  lands  or  public  lands. 
Provinces  own  nearly  all  pulp-wood  lands,  and  they  will  not  export  it. 
Quebec  does  permit  its  export. 

Mr.  Paine,  A  large  portion  of  the  spruce  wood  comes  from  Ca- 
nadian lands  owned  ana  controlled  by  American  mills. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  from  Quebec.  A  considerable  portion 
of  that  is  owned  by  mill  companies  outright.  A  large  proportion, 
however,  is  only  stumpage  which  they  buy  under  certain  restrictions. 

Mr.  Myers.  There  is  a  large  number  of  veteran  claims  in  Ontario 
where  they  export  the  wood.  You  can  go  along  the  T.  &  N.  ().  R,  R. 
and  iind  a  large  amount  of  wood  cut  now. 
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The  Chaibman.  Where  do  they  bring  it  to?  What  section  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  understand  the  mills  at  Erie  have  contracted  for 
their  entire  supply  for  this  year,  possibly  50,000  cords.  There  is  more 
or  less  of  it  taken  out  of  the  northern  section  of  Ontario.  At  least 
that  was  what  we  were  informed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  come  from  ^ 

Mr.  Myers.  It  comes  from  north  of  Cobalt. 

The  Chairman.  Who  gets  it  out?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  could  tell  you.  I  have  this  information  at  the  ofiice. 
Palmer  and  Place  get  out  considerable  wood,  and  they  are  located  at 
Earleton.  Over  on  Lake  Superior,  the  Northern  Pulp  Wood  Com- 
pany, located  at  Detroit,  are  also  getting  out  consideraole  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  getting  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Paine.  That  does  not  come  from  Crown  lands.  It  comes  from 
veteran  claims,  of  which  whole  townships  are  taken  up.  Take  our 
mill  at  Willsboro,  N.  Y.;  we  have  been  operating -there  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  there  is  more  poplar  wood  there  to-day  than  when  we 
started. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  aspen? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  wood  you  are  using? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  of  that  poplar.     It  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

Mr.  Paine.  It  certainly  is  of  use  to  us  and  is  of  great  value  to  the 
farmers  through  that  section.     It  grows  all  over  the  North.' 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  all  over  the  Northwest.  They  hardly  use 
it  for  anything. 

Mr.  Paine.  We  are  using  it.  We  are  using  about  75,000  cords  per 
year  of  that  wood.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  Northern  poplar/' 
which  is  the  aspen.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree  to  look  at.  It  is  not 
unsightly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree  to  look  at  when  there  is  anj* 
wind,  but  it  is  a  homely  looking  bark  at  the  best. 

Mr.  Paine.  You  seem  to  have  a  grudge  against  that  tree. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  it  grow  by  the  millions  from  the  East 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  will  grow  where  nothing  else  will  grow, 
and  rarely  grows  large. 

Mr.  Paine.  Here  is  an  industry  where  we  are  using  wood  which 
you  say  is  worthless;  at  the  same  time  the  wood  costs  the  three  mills 
on  the  D.  &  H.  from  $7.50  to  $8  per  cord  delivered,  and  that  revenue 
goes  to  the  farmers  who  cut  the  wood.  It  does  not  grow  in  lar^ 
tracts.  We  make  a  contract  with  one  farmer  to  deliver  25  cords, 
another  farmer  to  deliver  50  cords,  and  so  on,  and  he  cuts  the  wood 
in  the  early  spring  when  the  sap  starts  to  run,  when  the  bark  will 
spud  easily,  and  then  he  spuds  the  bark  off  with  a  spudding  knife, 
and  the  next  \\anter  he  saws  the  wood  and  delivers  it  on  snow,  and  is 
a  source  of  income  to  all  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  main  argument  which  was  advanced 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  McKinley  Jaw,  that  the  cotton- 
wood  afforded  farmers  an  opportunity  to  make  money  by  furnishing 
pulp  wood.  That  was  many  years  ago  and  the  amount  of  Cottonwood 
being  used  is  constantly  decreasing. 
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Mr.  Paine.  No;  the  production  of  soda  pulp  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  the  quantity  of  poplar  is  decreasing. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  data. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  that  data  is  correct.  There  is  more 
soda  pulp  being  made  to-day  than  ever  and  using  all  poplar. 

Mr.  Ryan.   Then,  can  poplar  wood  be  used  all  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  certainlj. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  it  is  not.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
furnish  us  samples  showing  the  various  stages  of  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  soda  fiber  in  this  mill;  also  disks  of  some  of  the  trees, 
both  here  and  the  poplar  trees  at  the  other  mill,  that  you  use ;  disks 
cut  a<*ross  the  wood  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.     With  the  bark  on'il 

The  Chairman.  The  bark  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  Paine.  In  regard  to  these  samples  which  you  would  like. 
I  will  make  up  a  series  of  glass  jars  with  removable  corks — one  glass 
jar  containing  chips,  one  containing  pulp  with  liquor  in  it,  and  one 
with  the  liquor  out,  all  the  iars  bemg  labeled  describing  what  they 
contain.     We  will  send  you  the  whole  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  any  caustic  soda  in  it  unless  you 
label  it. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  want  to  correct  in  your  mind  your  opinion  that  there 
is  not  as  much  poplar  wood  used  now  as  formerly. 

The  Chairman.  That  data  is  published  by  the  Census  OfiBce,  based 
upon  the  report  on  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  better  way  of  getting  at  it. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  can  show  you  why  it  is  wrong.  There  is  the  Penobscot 
Fiber  Company,  in  Maine;  that  mill  is  producing  more  soda  pulp  now 
than  it  ever  produced.  I  do  not  say  in  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
as  business  has  been  so  bad,  but  right  up  to  this  depression  thev  have 
produced  more' pulp  and  not  used  anything  but  poplar  wood  anfl  bass- 
wood,  but  principally  poplar.  S.  D.  Warren  have  nearly  doubled 
their  output  and  they  nave  two  soda  mills.  They  use  only  poplar, 
with  a  small  percentage  of  bass.  There  are  three  mills  on  the  D.  &  H. 
They  are  using  poplar  wood  and  they  only  use  poplar  and  basswood.  We 
have  never  used  poplar  wood  at  this  mill,  the  Clarion,  except  what  little 
we  run  across,  but  it  does  not  grow  abundantly  here.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will  grow  to  any  extent  on  these  hills.  It  does  farther  south. 
Going  down  south,  there  is  the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  at  Buena 
Vista;  that  mill  is  using  southern  poplar.     I  do  not  know  what  name 

frou  give  this,  but  all  mills  near  Philadelphia  are  using  southern  pop- 
ar.  They  bring  it  up  by  boat.  Dill  &  Collins,  Jessup  cS;  Moore,  Mar- 
tin, William  H.  Nixon,  Hamilton,  and  all  soda-fiber  mills  use  southern 
poplar  and  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  tulip  tree? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  the  southern  poplar.  All  the  northern  mills  are 
using  northern  poplar.  It  is  termecl  by  some  quaking  asp.  It  grows 
in  the  Adirondacks  or  in  the  South.  From  thus  you  can  see  that  the 
consumption  of  j>oplar  is  not  decreavsing. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washinffton,  December  10,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representaiives,  Wnshington,  D,  C. 
Sm:  Referring  to  the  correspondence  between  you  and  this 
bureau  in  regard  to  the  price  of  news-print  paper  in  foreign  countries, 
I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copies  of  publications  which  were  received 
during  the  summer  upon  that  subject,  hoping  they  do  not  reach  you 
too  late  to  be  of  service.  There  would  seem  to  be  an  error  in  the  reply 
of  Mr.  John  P.  Bray,  American  consul-general  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
in  regard  to  the  contracts  for  paper  during  three  running  years. 
The  ngures  are  given  as  they  appear  in  his  communication,  l)ut  the 
reduction  to  Umted  States  money  appears  to  be  inaccurate. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  P.  Austin, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  July  10,  1908. 
Chief  Clerk, 

Department  of  Coinmerce  and  Labor. 
Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  previous  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  price  of  news-print  paper  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Consul-General  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, dated  May  15,  1908,  supplementing  his  telegram  previously  transmitted  to  you. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.T.CARR.CAtir/ Cfcri. 

American  Consulate-General, 
Melbourne,  Australia,  May  15,  190S. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  cable^m  from  the 
Department  of  State:  "Telegraph  market  price  in  Australia  news-pnnt  paper  now 
ana  annually  for  past  six  vears,     and  to  confirm  my  reply  thereto,  as  follows: 

''American,  £12  7s.  6d.  [equivalent  to  $60.22  per  long  ton,  or  $53.76  per  ton  of  2.000 
pounds];  English,  £13  2s.  6d.  [$63.87  per  long  ton,  $57.03  short  tonl.  British  tons 
c.  i.  f.,  past  six  years  average  pound  less.*' 

In  addition,  I  may  mention  that  the  lai^est  newspapers  in  this  (!ity  have  contracts 
for  three  years  now  running  at  the  following  prices:  English,  £12  lis.  6d.  [probablv 
should  be  £11  128.  6d.]  ($56.57)  [equivalent  to  $50.51  per  short  ton]  and  £11  78.  6<I. 
^$55.35)  [$49.42  for  short  ton];  American,  £11  58.  Od.  ($54.74)  [$48.89  for  short  ton], 
and  £11  2s.  Id.  ($54.03)  [$48.24  for  short  ton]." 

I  am,  your  obedient  p^rvant,  John  P,  Brat, 

ConsulrOeneral, 

Dkfaktment  of  State, 

Woihingtan,  June  29,  190S. 
The  Chief  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  previous  correspondence,  1 
have  to  inclose  herewith,  for  the  information  of  your  iTepartment,  copy  ot  a  report  by 
Consul-General  Wynne,  of  London,  England,  dated  the  1st  instant,  regarding  new9- 
print  paper  in  Great  Britain. 

I  am,  sir,  your  ob<Klient  servant,  VV.  T.  Carr, 

Chief  Clerk. 

u  lus^rliuus  ill  bracketH  made  by  committee. 
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JuNB  1,  1908. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herein,  in  duplicate,  report  regarding  newa-print  paper 
in  Great  Britain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  m,  your  obedient  servant, 

RoBSBT  J.  Wynnk, 

CormU-OeiMTcii. 


NSW»-PBIMT  PAPSB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  ia  estimated  that  the  amount  of  **newB"  paper  made  or  marketed  annually  by 
independent  firms  in  Great  Britain  is  from  500,000  to  550,000  tons'.  No  omcial 
figures  are  obtainable,  and  the  foregoing  estimate  does  not  include  the  quantity  manu- 
fuitured  'by  British  newspapers  possessing  their  own  mills,  nor  paper  costing  over  3 
cents  per  pound.  Some  journals  use  paper  of  a  more  expensive  characterTbut  ^e 
usual  class  for  news  print  costs  at  present  2^  cents  per  pound,  though  prices  fluctuate 
slightly  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  no  '* combination''  controlling  the  supply  or  price.  The  trade  b  purely 
competitive,  and  the  conditions  governing  it  are  simplv  the  questions  of  world  supply, 
demand,  and  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  chemicals. 

The  principal  sources  from  which  suppUes  are  drawn  are  Scandinavia.  Germany, 
and  America,  in  addition  to  the  home  mills.  Foreign  competition,  wnich,  I  am 
informed,  is  not  so  marked  at  present  as  formerly,  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  selling 
price. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  wood  pulp,  there  has  been  a  general  advance  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper. 

There  are  some  72  mills  in  England  making  "printing"  and  "news;"  31  in  Scotland; 
in  Ireland  only  1  of  importance,  viz.,  The  North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mill  Company. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  8,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  are  used  weeklv 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  about  half  is  made  oy  the  nome  mills  and  half 
imported.  Imports  during  the  past  year  or  two  have  shown  a  reduction,  those  from 
the  United  States  having  udlen  of!  considerably.  To  quote  the  oflicial  classification 
American  unprinted  paper  on  reels  fell  from  $1,219,355  in  1906  to  $771,841  in  1907, 
and  unprinted  not  on  reels  from  $600,866  in  1906  to  $457,246  in  1907. 

The  mills  making  paper  for  their  own  requirements  are  the  Dailv  Tel^:raph  mills 
and  the  Daily  Chronicle  mills.  The  principal  center  of  the  ''news' -making  mdustry 
in  this  country  is  in  Lancashire. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  developments  in  connection  with  the  British  paper 
trade  have  of  late  years  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  *'news"  section,  the  productive 
capacity  by  the  introduction  of  new  machines  having  been  considerably  increased. 

That  the  dividends  paid  by  mills  making  ''printings"  and  "news"  are  fiur  from 
satisfactory  will  be  seen  by  the  latest  declarations  as  follows: 

PeroenU 

John  Annandale  &  Sons  (Lintzford,  Newcastle-on-Tyne) 4 

Bury  Paper  Making  Company  (Gi^  Mills,  Burv,  Lancashire) 7) 

Darwen  Paper  Mill  Company  (Sprmg  Vale  Mill,  Darwen,  Lancashire) 10 

East  Lancashire  Paper  Mill  Company  ( Radcliffe,  North  Manchester) 10 

North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mill  Company  (Milltown  Mills,  Ballyclare,  County  Antrim) .  10 

Olive  Bros.  (Woolford  Mills,  Bury,  Lancashire) 

Olive  &  Partington  (Turn  Lee  Mills,  Glossop) 6 

Owen,  Thomas  &  Co.  (Ely  Paper  Mills,  Cardiff) 5 

Ramsbottom  Paper  Mills  Company  (Ramsbottom,  North  Manchester) 10 

Star  Paper  Mills  Company  (Feniscowles,  North  Blackburn) IQ 

A  great  quantity  of  the  paper  is  sold  by  paper  merchants  in  England  to  the  Colonies, 
part  of  it  being  made  in  this  country,  part  passing  through  England,  and  part  going 
direct  from  Norway. 

I  am  indebted  for  data  for  this  report  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Jackson,  of  Hooper  &  Jackson, 
publishers,  and  to  Messrs.  W.  John  Stonhill  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Paper  Tnde 
Review. 

RoBEHT  J.  Wynnb,  ConsulrOeneral. 
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Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  James  R.  Maim  in  the  chair. 

QUANTITY  OF  STANDING  SPRUCE  AND  RATE  OF  GROWTH  OF  SPRUCE  IN 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HESSBS.  EDWIBT  A.  ZIEOLEB,  B.  S.  KELLOOO, 
Ain)  E.  SUTEBMEISTEB,  FOBEST  SEBVICE,  DEPABTHEBTT  OF 
AOBICULTUBE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ziegler.  you  have  been  doing  some  wDrk  for 
this  committee  by  direction  oi  the  forester? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  1  have. 

The  Chairman.  Along  what  lines  has  your  work  been  in  this  con- 
nection? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  It  has  been  along  the  lines  of  compiling  the  measure- 
ments and  the  rate  of  growth  of  spruce  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
compiling  the  data  on  the  estimated  stand  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  give  us  the  results  of  your  investigation 
so  far  as  you  have  them  in  hand. 

Aft-.  Ziegler.  With  regard  to  the  rate  of  growth  I  have  the  results. 

Few  species  of  forest  trees  have  received  more  local  investigation 
than  the  red  spruce  (P.  ruheTia),  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
outline  in  a  necessarily  rough  way  the  probable  approximate  total 
production  and  compare  it  with  the  total  consumption  in  the  lumber 
ami  pulp  industries. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "red  spruce?"  In  the 
trade  they  seem  to  know  of  white  spruce  and  black  spruce. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Red  spruce  is  Picea  rubens  and  is  found  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  of  New  York,  through  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont, but  is  not  very  often  found,  not  commonly  at  least,  in  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  the  western  part  of  this  spruce  belt. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  us  get  at  that.  Red  spruce  is  what  in 
the  Adirondacks  and  New  England  they  know  as  tne  white  spruce? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  same  as  what  they  know  as  white 
spruce  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  What  we  call  white  spruce  is  Picea  canadensis, 
which  is  the  common  white  spruce  of  Minnesota,  but  which  is  not 
very  plentiful  in  New  York  and  New  England,  where  it,  with  red 
spruce  (P.  rubens),  is  often  called  "white  spruce."  There  is  some 
confusion,  as  you  found,  no  doubt.  Then  they  have  the  black 
spruce  (P.  manana)  out  there  also. 
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The  Chairman.  The  black  spruce  and  what  they  call  the  white 
spruce  out  there  seems  to  be  a  oiflferent  tree.  At  least  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  difference  is  in  the  tree  always  or  the  difference  is  where 
it  grows.  They  call  the  larger  spruce  white  spru,ce,  and  the  swamp 
spruce  is  the  black  spruce.     Is  that  a  different  variety? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Black  spruce  and  white  spruce  in  Minnesota  are 
different  species. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  large  spruce  out  there,  such  as  we  have 
samples  of  here,  is  different  fron  the  same  character  of  spruce  which 
is  known  as  the  white  spruce  in  New  England  ?  • 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  large  spruce  out  there 
is  the  white  spruce  (P.  canadensis),  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  spruce 
of  New  England  is  red  spruce  (P.  rubens),  also  sometimes  called 
"white  spruce.'' 

The  Chairman.  What  you  refer  to  as  red  spruce  is  what  they  call 
the  white  spruce  in  the  trade  in  the  Northeastern  States? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes ;  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  red  spruce  in  some 
localities  and  in  some  localities  it  is  just  desi^ated  as  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  work  this  summer  I  heard  it  referred  to  as 
white  spruce. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  the  Picea  rubens.  The  data  possessed  by  the 
Forest  Service  bear  on  stand,  yield,  growth,  and  composition  of  the 
spruce  forests  only  in  specific  localities,  and  for  the  lai^er  facts  of 
distribution  and  present  stand  the  various  state  forest  officers  must 
be  quoted  as  being  the  best  authority. 

Red  spruce  (P.  rubens)  is  found  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York,  and  the  highest  parts  of 
the  southern  Appalachians  (claimed  to  be  ** black  spruce"  here)  not- 
ably West  Virgmia.  The  other  spruces,  such  ks  black  spruce  (P. 
mariana)  and  white  spruce  (P.  canadensis)  are  largely  swamp  trees 
of  little  comparative  importance  even  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  in  northern  Alichigan  and  certainly  in 
Minnesota  very  large  spruce  trees? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  large  saw  logs,  and  they  are  not  swamp 
trees? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  They  are  more  or  less  swamp  trees,  even  though  many 
large  trees  grow  on  moist  soil  outside  of  swamps.  For  instance,  the 
tamarack  out  there  grows  mostly  in  the  swamps;  but  it  grows  faster 
outside  than  inside.     It  is,  nevertheless,  a  swamp  tree. 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  faster  along  the-edge  of  the  stream  whore 
it  is  wet,  but  we  found  lots  of  white  spruce,  and  thev  differentiate  be- 
tween the  two,  the  black  spruce  growing  more  rapidly  in  some  places. 
The  swamp  spruce,  which  they  call  the  "black  spruce"  or  '*swamp 
spruce,"  is  a  very  diff'^rent  tree  in  its  rapidity  of  growth.  Whether 
the  difference  is  caused  by  the  location  where  it  grows,  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  black  spruce  never  grew  large 
in  any  place. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  seldom  grows  large. 

Maine  is  the  most  important  spruce  State,  with  its  12,000,000  to 
14,000.000  acres  of  forest  land  and  spruce  distributed  in  greater  or  Vss 
quantities  over  about  10.000,000  acres,  with  a  total  stand,  according 
to  the  estimate  by  townships  of  Forest  Commissioner  Ring,  of  a  little 
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over  21,200,000,000  feet,  or  an  average  of  2,100  feet  per  acre,  9  inches 
and  over  in  diameter  breast  high. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  Uttle  over  4  cords  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  ZiEQLER.  Yes,  sir.  We  figure  about  500  feet  to  the  cord.  New 
Hampshire  has  about  1 ,200,000  acres  of  forest  containing  spruce  with 
an  estimated  stand  of  4,764,000,000  board  feet  6  inches  and  over, 
according  to  the  forest  survey  made  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  Forest  Service? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Yes,  sir;  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

No  data  are  at  hand  for  Vermont,  but  the  spruce  forests  are  less 
than  in  New  Hampshire. 

New  York  may  have  3,000,000  acres  of  spruce-bearing  forests  in  the 
Adirondack  region  with  an  estimate  of  5,000,000,000  feet  of  spruce, 
but  this  is  largely  on  the  1,415,000  acres  of  state  preserve. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  You  say  there  are  3,000,000  acres  of 
spruce-bearing  forests  in  the  Adirondacks,  of  which  about  one-half 
belongs  to  the  state  preserve? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  constitution  of  the  State  forbids  the  cut- 
ting of  any  timber  upon  that  preserve  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  half  in  the  state  preserve  include 
probably  half  of  the  5,000,000,000  feet? 

Mr.  ZIEGLER.  That  would  include  more  than  half. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  spruce  in  West 
Virginia  and  other  minor  localities  may  be  disregarded. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  correct;  can  it  be  disregarded? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  figures  for  the  stand  in  West  Virginia  would  be 
comparatively  small  and  would  not  alter  our  total  by  any  material 
extent.  We  have  no  data  for  the  stand  in  West  Virginia,  except  the 
area  over  which  the  spruce  runs,  and  it  is  comparatively  small  com- 
pared to  the  other  States  growing  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  They  cut  a  gooci  deal  of  spruce  for  pulp  wood,  I 
am  told. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  There? 

The  Chairman.  In  West  Virginia  now. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  What  they  are  cutting  now  is  not  an  index  of  what 
» they  can  cut  for  any  period. 

I  have  stated  that  the  red  spruce  extends  all  through  the  southern 
Appalachians  on  the  higli  elevations. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  As  I  understand,  the  spruce  grows  in  West  Virginia 
above  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  ft^et.  You  have  to  go  up  to  4,000 
feet  before  you  get  merchantable  quantities,  and  that  makes  relatively 
a  small  area. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  because  I  had 
supposed  either  from  obesrvation  or  reading  that  spruce  would  not  be 
found  to  any  extent  south  of  Washington,  and  not  much  this  far 
south. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  ctows  on  the  highest  elevations  clear  down  to 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

The  Chairman.  The  North  Carolina  mill  does  not  make  any  ground 
wood.     It  makes  100  tons  of  sulphite  and  125  tons  of  soda  fiber.     For 
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the  soda  fiber  they  can  probably  use  many  kinds  of  hard  wood  and 
the  sulphite  is  probably  made  from  hemlock. 

Mr.  KEixoGO.  They  are  getting  some  spruce  at  that  mill. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be.  They  use  that  for  sulphite,  but 
they  can  use  the  hemlock  for  sulphite. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Summarizing,  then,  spruce  is  found  over  an  area  of 
almost  15,000,000  acres 

Ihe  Chairman  (interrupting).  That  is  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Ihe  red  spruce  I  should  have  specified  there,  and 
almost  15,000,000  acres,  with  a  stand  of  between  30,000,000,000  and 
35,000,000,000  board  feet  (estimated  to  slightly  different  limits  in 
different  regions).  This  makes  sufficient  allowance  for  Vermont^and 
the  Lake  States.  f 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  makes  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
Lake  States.  What  figures  do  you  estimate  would  cover  the  spruce 
forests  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  think  1,000,000,000  feet.  That  is  simply  upon 
estimates  which  I  have  seen  of  standing  timber. 

Mr.  Sims.  Ihat  will  include  all  the  pulp-making  spruce? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes,  sir;  the  standing  spruce. 

Ihe  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Maine  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  most  important  region 
of  supply  both  in  area  and  quantitv. 

Several  studies  in  the  growth  of  spruce  in  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Maine  show  somewhat  difl*erent  results,  but  agree  in  showing 
a  much  slower  growth  for  the  first  8  inches  of  diameter  than  for  the 
growth  from  there  on.  I  have  here  the  figures  showing  the  number  of 
years  required  by  trees  of  difl'erent  diameters  to  increase  1  inch  in 
diameter. 

You  will  note  that  a  6-inch  tree  requires  in  a  dense  forest  a  larger 
number  of  years  to  grow  1  inch  than  a  12-inch  tree,  because  the 
larger  tree  gets  more  li^ht.  ^^'hen  a  tree  becomes  very  large  the 
number  of  rings  per  inch  again  increases.  We  have  some  specimens 
that  show  tlie  reverse,  but  they  are  few  compared  with  the  number  of 
measurements  we  have  from  the  wood.  We  take  all  the  trees  on  a 
cut-over  area,  givinc:  us  an  avernge  for  that  area. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  readily  believe  that  the  statement  may  be 
true  where  you  cut  over  the  forest,  cut  out  the  larger  trees  so  as 
to  permit  the  smaller  trees  to  have  the  sunlight,  but  that  is  not  the 
normal  condition  of  a  forest. 

'  Mr.  Ziegler.  It  is  the  normal  condition  of  a  spruce  forest  in  that 
region;  what  we  call  the  'S^irgin  forest."  f. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  really  believe  that  in  the  virgin  spruce 
forest  of  trees  growing  thickly,  the  trees  grow  faster  in  diameter 
after  they  reach  8  inches  in  diameter  than  before? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  there  is  shade  all  over  the  trees? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  No.  Spruce  is  a  tree  which  will  grow  in  the  shade  when 
young  and  grow  for  years  and  that  is  the  way  most  of  the  young 
spruce  trees  come  up  in  the  original  forest.  After  they  get  up  to  a 
certain  height  they  get  their  crowns  in  the  direct  simlight,  and  they 
begin  to  grow  faster.  They  put  on  more  limbs,  and  there  is  a  larger 
crown  which  is  really  the  digestive  apparatus. 
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The  Chaikman.  It  seems  that  is  at  least  approachlng^the  condition 
in  Maine,  where  you  made  an  examination? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  I  es,  sir.  In  New  York  the  same.  Everywhere  we 
take  all  the  trees  showing  normal  development  on  an  area,  not  taking 
one  tree  which  may  not  have  had  sufficient  light.  We  found  that 
growth  increased  with  the  size  of  the  tree  until  maturity  is  reached, 
and  this  is  corroborated  in  each  of  these  six  studies.  We  have  here 
six  localities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  when  a  tree  is  in  the 
sunlight  and  it  is  grown  up  it  ceases  to  grow  tall.  It  merelyjgrows 
larger  around. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  gets  to  the  point  where  it  gets  sunlight 
and  can  branch  out,  then  it  has  a  chance  to  expand  in  girth.  Of 
course  these  samples  we  have  here  were  not  cut  by  foresters,  but  after 
all  they  were  cut  by  the  men  who  were  actually  furnislu^ng  the  stud. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  If  you  had  selected  the  trees  yourself  I  think  you 
could  get  a  pretty  good  average.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
picked-up  samples. 

The  Chairman.  These  samples  were  cut  from  the  trees  that  actu- 
ally came  to  the  mill. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Cut  at  the  mill? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  you  have? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not.  We  know  that  we  got  the  trees 
under  the  normal  conditions  that  they  came  to  the  mill. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  In  this  table  the  first  column  is  Essex  County,  N.  Y., 
and  we  had  461  trees  measured.  They  were  measured  right  in  the 
woods,  when  the  trees  were  cut.  Santa  Clara,  Franlvlin  County, 
N.  Y.,  that  is  second;  we  had  1,503  trees  measured  incut-over  forest. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  more  reliable  average  of  growj^h  to  take  all  the 
trees  in  an  area  and  estimate  from  that  than  to  take  any  number  of 
samples  that  might  be  selected? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  It  certainly  is  for  the  rate  of  growth  for  the  forest 
as  it  stands.  Otherwise,  if  you  take  a  number  of  trees  which  are  fast 
growing  and  get  a  rate  and  apply  it  to  a  slow-growing  area  you  get 
a  faster  increment  than  is  really  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  not  reliable? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  as  reliable  as  you  can  get  by  taking  the 
average  of  the  trees  that  come  to  a  mill  from  a  locality  when  you 
wish  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  growth  of  trees  in  that  locality. 

Now,  let  us  get  at  what  you  have  here.  You  have  a  table  pre- 
pared showing  the  time  required  for  spruce  trees  of  various  diameters 
to  grow  1  inch  in  diameter? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chathman.  That  table  is  as  follows: 

Table  shotomg  time  required  for  epruce  trees  of  various  diameten  to  grow  1  inA  m 

diameter. 


Present  diameter,  breast  high. 


a  Inches.. 
4  Inches.. 

6  Inches.. 
Cinches.. 

7  inches.. 
Shiches.. 

9  inches.. 

10  inches. 

11  inches. 

12  inches. 

13  inches. 

14  inches. 

15  inches. 

16  inches. 

17  inches. 

18  inches. 


Tims  reqolied  to 


(1) 


County, 
N.Y. 


Yean. 
22 
17 
14 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 

% 

^  I 
0 


«(2) 

Santa 

Clara 

Franklin 

County, 

N.y. 

Year: 

(3) 

Nahasane 

Park, 

N.y'. 

Yean. 

(4) 
Grafton 

YeoTM, 

Squaw 
Moun- 
tain 

TOWB- 

ililp.Pls- 

ca&qnti 

County, 

Me. 

Yean. 

11 
10 
9 

8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 

SB 

29 

23 

i2" 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

19 

10 
8 
7 
8 
7 
9 
9 
9 

% 

15 
14 
12 
11 
11 
11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

(1)  Four  hundred  and  sixty-one  trees  measured.  Page  31,  Bulletin  30,  Division  of 
Forestry,  "A  working  plan  for  township  40,  New  York  State  forest  preserve,"  Ho6- 
mer  and  Bruce. 

(2)  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  trees  measured  in  cut-over  forests. 
Pa^e  45,  "The  Adirondack  spruce,"  Pinchot. 

(3)  Two  hundred  and  ninety-eijrht  trees  measured  in  ** original  forest."  Pace  43, 
Bulletin  26,  DivLsic^i  of  Forestry,  *' Practical  forestry  in  the  Adirondacks,"  Graves. 

(A)  Study  on  the  Pike  Tract,  Woolsey. 

(5)  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy -four  trees  measured.  "Maine  forest 
survey,"  Hosmer,  pase  92,  Report  of  Forest  Commissioner,  Maine.  1902. 

[*  The  Chairman.  The  basis  for  these  figures  is  given  below  in  the 
footnotes — the  number  of  trees  measured,  who  measured  them,  and 
60  on. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  will  explain.  The  first  column  is  marked  "Diame- 
ter, breast-high.''     That  is  4 J  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  columns  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  In  the  first 
line  you  have  under  column  No.  1  twenty-two  years.  \Miat  does  that 
mean;  that  it  takes  twenty-two  years  for  a  tree  3  inches  in  diameter 
to  add  1  inch? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  is  22  years  old  when 
it  gets  to  be  a  4-inch  tree? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  takes  twenty-two  j^ears  to  add  1  inch? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  under  those  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Under ^ii^^hat  conditions? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  forest  conditions  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  These 
figures  have  been  taken  from  "A  working  plan  for  township  40, 
New  York  State  forest  preserve,"  made  by  Hosmer  and  Bruce, 
page  31,  Bulletin  30  of  the  Forest  Service. 
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The  Chairman.  In  your  second  line  of  figures  you  take  a  tree  4 
inches  in  diameter  and  say  it  will  take  seventeen  years  for  it  to  reach 
a  diameter  of  5  inches? 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  461  trees  measured  in  the  New 
York  State  forest  preserve? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  stated  how  many  of  the  461 
trees  were  3  inches,  4  inches,  and  5  inches,  because  it  would  have 
made  the  table  very  bulky. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  have  been  only  one  tree  3  inches  in 
diameter? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  sir.  I  rejected  aU  figures  that  did  not  have 
sufficient  basis,  and  one  tree  would  not  be  a  sufficient  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  look  to  me  as  though  it  was  a  full 
statement.  In  other  words,  I  should  doubt  whether  that  was  cor- 
rect, that  it  takes  twenty-two  years  even  in  that  location  for  a  3-inch 
tree  to  become  a  4-inch  tree.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  doubt  the  figures 
here.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  whether  the  trees  measured  might 
not  all  have  been  stunted  trees  and  not  normal  trees  at  all. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  think  not.  They  were  all  taken  b v  a  forester  who  is 
now  forester  for  Hawaii,  Mr.  Hosmer,  and  in  selecting liis  trees  (he  made 
this  growth  table  for  a  working  plan)  he  selected  representative 
trees  for  a  second  growth,  as  he  was  trying  to  arrive  at  a  ^owth 
from  which  he  could  figure  the  financial  returns,  and  certamly  he 
would  not  take  stunted  trees  for  that  purpose.  The  purpose  of 
showing  the  tables  in  that  form  was  to  find  out  how  large  the  trees 
that  were  left  would  be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  from  now.  In 
other  words,  he  figured  what  the  second  growth  would  be  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  years  after  the  first  cut.  You  have  some  of  the  tables  here 
taken  from  that  same  study. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  have  a  lot  of  tables.  The  trouble  is  to 
understand  them  without  explanation  by  one  who  is  not  an  expert. 

Now,  for  instance,  in  the  table  you  now  have  is  a  9-inch  tree, 
breast-high,  and  according  to  that  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  it  would 
take  nine  years  to  become  a  10-inch  tree;  in  Santa, Clara,  Franklin 
County,  N.  Y.,  seven  years  to  become  a  10-inch  tree;  in  Nehasane 
Park,  New  York,  ten  years  to  become  a  lO-inch  tree,  the  same  length 
of  time  in  Grafton  County,  N.  H.,  and  in  Squaw  Mountain  Town- 
ship, Piscataquis  County,  Me.,  it  would  take  fifteen  years.  That  is 
the  correct  way  to  figure  it  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  between 
column  2  and  column  3.  Colunm  2  is  based  on  1,593  trees  in  cut- 
over  forest  and  column  3  is  based  on  298  trees  in  original  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  1 ,593  trees  measured  in  cut-over  forest 
mean  that  they  measured  the  stumps? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  These  measurements  were  all  taken  where  the  tree 
was  cut,  usually  at  li  to  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  measure- 
ments were  reduced  to  breastheisrht. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  column  2  does  that  mean  a 
second-growth  forest? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  CoKimn  2  is  where  the  trees  may  have  started  under 
the  orififinal  conditions,  and  have  been  given  more  light  by  the  cutting 
over  of  the  forest,  which  would  increase  their  growth.  The  original 
cutting  was  not  a  clean  cutting,  as  they  are  cutting  there  at  this  time. 
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Now,  those  figures  vary  largely,  because  these  trees  have  been 
growing  in  various  degrees  of  shade,  but  after  you  pass  the  9  or  10  inch 
point  you  will  notice  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  constant, 
and  those  are  the  figures  which  we  accept  as  the  rate  of  growth  under 
good  conditions. 

.  I  go  on  with  a  little  explanation  on  the  next  page,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  spruce  seems  to  be  more  rapid  in  growth  in  New  York 
and  to  decrease  in  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Others  tell  me  the  reverse.  Have  you  made  an 
average  count? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  better  basis  than  the 
other  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  true.     Now  proceed. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  say  further  that  spruce  on  cut-over  lands  increases 
its  growth  to  some  extent,  as  shown  in  columns  two  and  three  of  the 
preceding  table,  one  growth  taken  in  cut-over  forest  and  the  other  in 
dense  uncut  forest.  Regarding  12  inches  as  the  average  size  of  spruce 
on  cut-over  and  virgin  lands,  an  average  growth  of  eight  years  to  the 
inch  might  be  accepted  for  the  entire  range. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  an  average  of  eight  years  to  the  inch 
after  you  reach  the  diameter  of  12  inches? 

Mr.  ZiEQLER.  Yes;  eight  years  for  a  12-inch  tree  to  grow  to  a  13- 
inch  tree.  You  will  notice  in  one  column  seven  years,  in  another  col- 
umn six  years,  in  another  column  eight  years;  in  New  Hampshire  you 
get  ten  years,  and  in  Maine  you  get  eleven  years.  So  it  ranges  from 
six  to  eleven  years,  and  I  have  taken  eight  years  as  an  approximate 
average.  Hence,  in  ( ight  years  the  12-inch  tree  increases  its  volume 
17.5  per  cent,  or  about  2.2  per  cent  per  year.  Now,  that  2,2  per  cent 
is  not  for  the  entire  life  of  the  tree  up  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  but 
after  a  tree  is  12  inches  in  diameter  it  then  increases  at  an  average 
rate  of  2.2  per  cent  per  year  in  volume. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  speaking  of  volume,  not  diameter? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  volume. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  a  tree  is  young  it  increases  its 
diameter  or  percentage  much  more  rapidly  than  it  does  when  old? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.  I  take  this  percentage  at  this 
point  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  stands  given  later. 

Accepting  the  rough  estimate  of  35,000,000,000  feet  (some  of  which 
is  mature  and  growing  very  slowly,  but  which  is  offset  by  the  young 
growth  coming  up)  as  a  measure  of  the  growing  stock,  and  applying 
the  2.2  per  cent  probable  annual  increase,  a  total  annual  increase 
of  770,000,000  feet  would  be  indicated.  If  the  small  growing  spruce 
(which  has  a  slower  rate  of  growth)  is  present  in  larger  amount  than 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  constant  stand  of  35,000,000,000  feet  the 
merchantable  annual  growth  will  later  increase  beyond  770,000,000 
feet — provided  the  young  growth  is  protected.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  young  growth  is  deficient  then  as  the  present  35,000,000,000 
feet  decreases  by  excess  cutting,  the  total  annual  growth  will  decrease. 
In  other  words,  you  will  cut  into  your  capital  and  as  your  capital 
decreases  the  interest  will  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  situation  is  very  different  in  different 

{)laces.     In  the  East  as  a  rule  spruce  does  not  grow  as  clear  spruce 
orests.     It  is  scattered  generally,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Mixed  with  white  birch  and  other  species. 
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The  Chairman.  Mixed  with  all  sorts  of  things.  They  count  2  to  6 
cords  to  the  acre.     Of  course  that  is  a  very  thin  stand  of  spruce. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  appUed,  however,  to  the  entire  area,  cut  over 
and  uncut. 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir.  They  figure  on  about  2  J  cords  to  the 
acre,  I  think,  in  Quebec.  Of  course  in  a  dense  spruce  forest  they 
often  get  25  to  40  cords  to  the  acre,  and  in  Minnesota,  in  the  Rainy 
River  basin,  they  figure  the  whole  of  it  at  10  cords  to  the  acre,  whicn 
is  probably  a  fair  estimate.  When  the  forest  growth  is  dense  there  is 
very  little  young  spruce? 

Mr.  ZiEQLER.  Yes,  sir.  A  spruce  forest  or  any  forest  can  be  too 
dense  for  any  young  trees  to  grow  in  its  shade.  However,  spruce  will 
grow  in  a  denser  shade  than  many  other  trees  and  recover  when  the 
shade  is  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  the  forest  is  dense  there  is  very 
little  undergrowth  that  is  of  any  value  at  all.     Now  proceed. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  estimate  for  the  entire  spruce  area  above, 
including  cut-over,  culled,  and  virgin  land  would  mdicate  an  annual 
growth  of  possibly  50  board  feet  per  acre  per  year.  Studies  in  New 
York  and  Maine  indicate  an  annual  growth  of  spruce  of  from  40  to  100 
board  feet  per  acre  per  year  on  lands  ^nth  30  to  40  j)er  cent  spruce. 
That  brings  out  the  point  you  made  about  other  species  being  in  the 
forest. 

The  consumption  of  domestic  spruce  in  1907  in  the  eastern  United 
States  was  over  1,300  million  feet  in  lumber  and  1,795,000  cords  of 
pulp  wood,  or  (allowing  a  ccrd  to  equal  about  5C0  board  feet)  a  total 
consumption  of  almost  2,200,000,000  feet  of  spruce.  V  ith  an  esti- 
mated annual  production  of  770,000,000  feet,  it  is  clear  that  our 
spruce  forests  are  being  overcut. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  report  as  to  the  domestic  cutting  of 
wood? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir  We  have  deducted  the  imports.  We  use 
in  all,  I  think,  about  3,000,000  cords  of  spruce.  Is  not  that  right, 
Mr.  Kellogg? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Mann  has  the  exact  figures.  We 
used  last  year  2,700,000  cords  of  spruce  altogether,  two-thirds 
domestic  spruce  and  one-third  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  of  that  1,795,000  cords  of  domestic  spruce 
pulp  wood,  938,000  were  in  New  England,  429,000  in  New  York, 
nearly  9,000  in  Pennsylvania,  and  250,000  in  what  you  call  the 
Lake  States;  that  is,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether  the  Maine  spruce  forests  are 
retrograding? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  do  not;  I  cannot  state  from  personal  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Maine  spruce  forests 
were  getting  better  on  the  average. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  What  do  you  mean  by  "getting  better;*'  more 
timber? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  imagine  those  cut-over  areas  are  not  considered  as 
forests  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  right  about  that? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  In  the  minds  of  lumbermen,  cut-over  land  is  often 
not  considered  a  forest,  and  they  usually  ynH  abandon  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  case  in  Maine) 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  The  paper  companies  are  holding  some  land  for  a  sec- 
ond cut. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  cut  over  the  forests  clean  in  Maine,  as 
a  rule,  for  pulp  ? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Some  of  them  cut  down  to  4  inches. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  of  them  may,  for  all  I  know,  but  some  of 
the  larger  mills  in  Maine  state  to  us  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not  cut 
below  10  or  12  inches.  Some  of  them  say  that  they  do  not  cut  below 
14  inches.  They  are  attempting  to  conserve  their  forests.  You  have 
here  938,000  cords  cut  in  New  England,  and  of  course  I  suppose  that 
means  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  That  is  a, larger  cut  tnan  any- 
where else.     That  is  over  half  of  the  cut  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  whether  your 
theory  is  borne  out  in  that  particular  place.  You  figure  that  thcv  can 
only  cut  770,000,000  feet,  and  that  is  1,500,000  cords  altogether? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Without  reducing  the  stock.  We  are  cutting  over 
900,000  cords  for  pulp  wood  alone  in  Maine.  How  much  is  cut  for  saw 
loffs  does  not  appear  at  present. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  Mame  alone  528,000,000  board  feet  of  spruce 
lumber  was  cut  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Of  the  total  amount  cut  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States.     There  is  some  spruce  cut  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  But  a  different  spruce? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  land  in  Maine  where  they  cut  off  the 
forest  that  is  not  being  used  to  reproduce  forests  now  ? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  You  have  areas  up  there  that  are  very  much  injured 
as  far  as  the  reproduction  is  concerned — burned  over  a  number  of 
times — and  that  land  is  given  up  to  poplar  and  birch,  as  the  seed  is 
scattered  very  readily  by  the  wind;  it  is  very  liglit  seed.  After  a 
severe  burn  the  first  to  appear  is  the  poplar,  usuallv  followed  very 
closely  by  the  birch.  Tnose  trees,  especially  the  l^irch,  will  also 
sprout  from  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Maine  has  been  the  territory  from 
which  spnice  has  been  drawn  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt,  I  should  say,  that  there 
is  very  much  less  standing  timber  now  than  when  they  first  began  to 
cut  there,  at  any  rate. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  I  presume  that  is  true.  There  will  always  be  less 
standing  timber  in  any  territory  unless  you  increase  the  area  that  is 
in  a  forest  after  you  commence  to  cut  the  original  forest.  The  mo- 
ment you  commence  to  cut  the  forest  there  would  be  less  timber 
standin<^,  even  under  the  best  forest  conservation  methods. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  If  there  is  abundant  timber  now  compared  with 
twenty  years  ago,  how  would  that  explain  the  rise  in  the  stumpage 
price  up  there? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  about  ex- 
plaining that  in  any  event. 
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When  it  comes  to  cutting  pulp  wood,  in  some  places  thej^  aim  to 
cut  only  the  fairly  matured  timber,  in  some  places  they  cut  it  clean, 
in  some  places  they  cut  spruce  that  never  would  make  saw  logs  at 
all,  and  it  would  be  quite  useful  if  we  could  obtain  information  as 
.  to  the  average  age  of  trees,  the  different  sizes  and  different  classes 
of  trees  under  different  forestry  conditions. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  We  can  not  give  you  that  because  we  have  not  had 
any  forestry  conditions;  that  is  to  say,  scientific  control  of  the  forests, 
stocking,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  that  would  make  any  difference, 
whether  it  is  under  scientific  control.  It  does  not  grow  any  faster 
than  under  natural  control  under  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  ZiEQLER.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  change  the  conditions.  We  can 
produce  twice  as  much  spruce  per  acre  as  is  grown  up  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  about  that  at  all.  You  can  not  produce  twice  the  spruce 
per  acre  that  is  grown  up  in  Minnesota? 

Mr,  ZiEGLER.  On  the  average  we  can.  \ 

The  Chairman.  No.  You  might  produce  more  than  the  second 
growth  if  the  fires  get  in. 

Mr,  ZiEGLER.  That  is  what  they  have  been  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  have  not  been  getting  very  much  into 
that  swamp  spruce  territc  ry,  but  when  they  drain  it  off,  as  they  are 
new  d.  ing,  very  likely  it  will  burn  out.  Of  course  you  can  plant 
spruce  and  pre  duce  a  greater  number  ( f  trees,  trees  that  are  pre  fit- 
able  to  grew,  but  which  it  is  not  profitable  to  plant  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  By  the  time  you  are  ready  to  cut  the  trees  the  prices 
will  be  all  right  and  high  enough. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  but  that  is  some- 
thing y  u  and  I  will  never  know. 

Mr.  Sims,  They  would  never  be  harvested  during  your  lifetime? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No;  the  majority  would  not  fce,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  able  from  the  data  you  have  to  give 
us  the  average  age  of  the  different  varieties  of  spruce  or  other  trees 
grown  under  different  conditions  at  different  times? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  We  have  no  data  under  different  conditions  of  man- 
agement. I  have  figures  for  red  spruce  in  Maine,  which  give  the 
diameter  on  the  basis  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  into  that  finish  this  other  state- 
ment and  then  we  will  take  that  up. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  our  northern  forests  are  on  the  average  not 
more  than  half  as  well  stocked  as  they  should  be  (75  to  130  square 
feet  basal  area  in  virgin  forests)  and  that  spruce  forms  only  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  stand  of  the  forest,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  increase  the  annual  production  of  spruce  by  proper  methods 
to  the  point  where  production  will  equal  the  cut.  I  will  explain  that 
the  basal  area  is  the  sum  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  trees  grown  per 
a(.re. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  figures,  there  would  be  from  75 
to  130  square  feet  surface  of  stumps  if  the  trees  were  all  cut  off? 

Mr,  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  We  find  in  German  forests 
where  they  both  reproduce  by  natural  methods  and  plant  in  blanks 
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or  the  bare  spots,  so  that  they  get  in  a  normal  forest  about  all  the 
land  will  bear,  they  have  any\^here  from  200  to  250  square  feet  of 
stump  cross  section  if  it  were  all  cut  off,  showing  clearly  that  our 
forests,  including  all  species,  at  the  present  time  are  not  nearly  as 
dense  as  they  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  density  of  a  forest,  do  you  think  that  a 
forest  increases  any  more  rapidly  m  actual  n^easurement  when  it  is 
really  dense  than  when  it  is  not  so  dense,  provided,  so  far  as  lumber- 
ing is  concerned,  it  is  dense  enough? 

^  Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Your  growth  in  amount  of  wood  will  increase  with 
the  density  up  to  a  certain  point.  After  3rou  pass  that  point  by  getting 
more  trees  per  acre  you  are  simply  getting  a  slower  growth  per  tree 
and  not  increasing  the  total  wood  growth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  the  real  situation — that  where  the  forest 
is  cut  off,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  tendency  is,  at  first  at  least, 
for  less  valuable  trees,  which  either  scatter  their  seed  easily  or  grow 
rapidly  to  take  possession  at  the  time? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  correct. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  main  difficulty? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  main  difficulty. 

Ihe  Chairman.  A  forest  usually  grows  thick  enough? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  If  you  include  the  brush.  You  will  find  when  you  get 
down  to  the  ground  that  there  is  enough  of  a  ground  covering  to 
absorb  the  sun's  rays,  but  the  trees  are  Frequently  not  thick  enough 
and  occasionally  too  thick  for  rapid  growth. 

Mr,  Kellogg.  1  he  density  you  will  get  following  a  cut  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  how  closely  you  cut  in  the  first  place,  and  as  to 
what  opportunity  j^ou  have  left  for  the  trees  to  reproduce. 

Ihe  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ziegler. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Doctor  Fornow,  in  Economics  of  Forestry,  estimates 
that  pure  spruce  forests  under  proper  management  coulu  produce  at 
the  rate  of  1  cord  (500  board  lect)  of  pulp  wood  per  acre  per  year. 
This  estimate  is  abundantly  high. 

Ihe  Chairman.  I  should  think  it  was, 

Mr.  Ziegler,  We  would  have  to  figjurCi  of  course,  on  what  might 
equal  a  perfect  forest  where  you  plant  in  all  blanks  and  keep  it  dense. 
At  this  rate  4,400,000  acres  of  pure  spruce  forest  under  best  manage- 
ment would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  consumption  of 
2,200  million  feet  of  domestic  spruce  by  the  sawmills  and  pulp  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  accept  that  statement  of  Doctor  Femow's? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  do  not  know,  if  fi)restcrs  were  put  in  charge,  whether 
they  could  bring  a  forest  up  to  tliat  degree  of  production  in  anytliing 
less  than  one  hundred  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  could  never  do  it? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I^et  us  reason  it  out.  I  have  seen  pulp  wood  for- 
ests this  summer  that  would  Ukely  produce  50  cords  of  pulp  wood  to 
the  acre,  black  spruce,  many  years  old,  growing  so  thickly  that  in 

f places  it  was  difficult  to  get  in  between  the  trees,  and  much  denser  and 
uller  than  will  ever  be  found  where  you  have  white  spruce.  Now,  if 
you  take  that  and  cut  off  one  cord  a  year  it  would  have  to  completely 
reproduce  itself  in  fifty  years? 
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Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  Bny  place  on  earth  where  it  will  do  it,  or 
begin  to? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  do  not  think  black  spruce  would.  That  is  the 
slowest-growing  spruce  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  black  spruce  because  we  seem  to  get  a 
larger  yield  of  pulp  wood  from  that  per  acre  than  we  do  from  white 
spruce.  Of  course,  black  spruce  itself  will  not  grow  so  rapidly,  but 
can  you  produce  even  white  spruce  within  fifty  or  seventy-five 
years? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Eighty  years  for  white  spruce  or  red  spruce  (as 
we  call  it)  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  produce  a  fair-sized  white-spruce  forest 
in  eighty  years  that  is  not  grown  dense,  but  you  can  not  find  any 
place  where  it  grows  dense  where  you  can  produce  it  in  eighty  years,  and 
if  you  did  that  is  only  a  little  over  half  a  cord  an  acre,  and  on  the 
basis  of  50  cords  to  an  acre  there  is  no  place  you  can  find  where  white 
spruce  will  yield  50  cords  to  an  acre. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  When  Doctor  Femow  speaks  of  1  cord,  he  means  1 
cord  of  wood  in  the  tree,  as  I  understand  it.  The  bark  has  not  been 
deducted,  which  amounts  to  11  per  cent.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  If  he  does  not  mean  1  cord,  that  is  another  question. 
I  am  not  thinking  about  rossed  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Foresters  can  produce,  and  they  are  producing,  in 
eightj  years  a  great  deal  more  than  50  cords  per  acre.  That  is  not 
the  hnut  that  will  stand  on  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Over  in  Europe,  and  I  can  quote  white  pine  for 
New  England  which  we  regard  as  normal. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  you  can  find  that  where  the  trees  are 
150  and  200  years  old  and  tower  up  in  the  air,  but  even  50  cords  to 
an  acre  is  a  mighty  good  stand  for  that  stuff,  200  years  old  and  150 
years  old.  and  it  grows  faster  than  spruce. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  faster.  We  have  trees  under 
100  years  old  which  will  produce  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes   a  mighty  good  stand 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  To  produce  25,000  board  feet  per  acre  of  forest. 
a  mighty  good  stand. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  A  90-year-old  stand  in  New  Hampshire  of  white 

pine  if  fully  stocked  and  dense 

.    The  Chairman.  What  does  this  actually  measure? 

f   Mr.  ZiEGLER.  This  is  what  they  actually  measure.     If  thev  were 

taken  under  management  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  90 

years  old  they  will  have  220  trees  to  the  acre  with  a  mean  diameter 

of  14  J  inches,  a  mean  height  of  93  feet  and  an  acre  yield  of  11,000 

cubic  feet,  which  would  be  120  cords,  including  saw  logs  and  firewood, 

approximately  41,000  board  feet. 

'    The  Chairman.  That  is  an  actual  measurement  of  what  is  on  the 

ground  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  that  t  quarter  of  an  acre  here  and  a  quarter 
there  added  together  would  equal  thatt 
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Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  pick  out  a  thousand  acres  in  a 
block  like  that;  I  can  not  pick  out  500  acres  in  a  block  like  that, 
because  they  are  volunteer  stands. 

The  Chairman.  These  were  not  planted  by  foresters? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  indeed ;  it  is  a  volunteer  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  far  apart  the  trees  would  be  on 
an  acre,  220  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  I  do  not  have  that  table  here.  They  would  be  more 
than  10  by  10,  though;  considerably  more.  You  can  easily  figure 
that  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.     I  thought  probably  you  had  it. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  would  be  a  tree  for  about  every  three-quarters 
of  a  square  rod;  more  exactly,  14  feet  by  14  feet. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  did  you  say  was  the  average  diameter  there  for 
ninety  years? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Fourteen  and  one-half  inches. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  includes  the  bark? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  a  forest  that  would 
produce  an  80-foot  tree  in  ninety  years,  14  inches  in  diameter  for 
every  three-quarters  of  a  square  rod.  It  certainly  is  not  a  normal 
forest  condition. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  is  what  we  call  an  ideal  forest  condition. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  purely  accidental,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  indeed;  that  is  quality  two.  These  stands  are 
actually  measured.  White  pine  will  grow  in  one  locality  faster  than 
it  will  grow  in  another,  and  we  called  the  best  growth  **  quality  one," 
the  middle  one  ** quality  two,"  and  the  slowest  one  *' quality  three," 
and  this  is  quality  two;  it  is  not  even  qualitv  one. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  Mr.  Mann  to  challenge  the  fact  that  you 
could  find  a  single  acre  under  any  conditions  that  will  produce  tnat 
growth  in  ninety  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.    We  can  show  him  acres  that  will  exceed  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  whether  they  can  produce  any  condition 
that  will  show  that  much. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  doubting  the  age,  I  suppose? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  they  cut  or  measured  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  They  had  been  measured. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  cut  them  to  ascertain  that  they  were  90  years 
old? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes ;  and  we  had  records  of  some  of  the  rest  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  was  estimated. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  There  was  no  estimating.  Every  tree  was  on  a 
plot 

The  Chairman.  That  is  still  an  estimate. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  is  an  esti  '\ate  within,  perhaps,  5  per  cent  for  the 
individual  tree,  or  possibly  10  per  cent.  For  the  nu  nber  of  trees  it 
is  an  esti  :  ate  withm  5  per  cent.  Every  measurement  is  an  esti.nate 
within  a  very  narrow  n  argin. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  it  in  the  practical  way? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  This  was  an  actual  measureaient  of  every  tree  on 
the  tract. 
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Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  We  took  the  tape  and  stretched  it  out  on  the  ground 
and  measured  the  exact  size  or  the  plat,  and  then  got  the  diameter 
and  height  of  each  tree  by  actual  measurement. 

The  Chaibman.  According  to  this  report  of  the  pulp-wood  consump- 
tion in  1907 — I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  inaccurate  in  that  respect — 
they  had  the  cords  of  cottonwood  in  1905  at  10.000  and  in  1907  at 
66,000.     I  think  that  first  figure  must  be  a  mistake  as  to  cottonwood. 

Mr.  Kellooo.  That  is  all  we  had  reported  in  that  year.  That  is 
the  best  we  can  say.     There  may  have  been  more. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  that  is  true.  The  aspen  grows  farther  north 
than  the  cotton  wood  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have  this  Memphis,  Tenn., 
mill  making  a  cotton-hull  fiber,  with  a  capacity  of  24,000  pounds  per 
day.     I  would  like  to  know  what  they  use  for  pulp  matenal. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  evidently  is  what  we  call  'Winters''  in  cotton; 
that  is,  reginned  cotton  seeds.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  that;  I  am 
only  supposing  it  is. 

The  Chaibman.  They  would  use  the  hulls  only? 

Mr.  Sims.  They  must  make  it  out  of  the  fiber. 

Mr.  Sutebmeisteb.  I  think  probably  that  is  made  from  the  lint 
taken  from  the  seed,  not  from  the  hull  itself. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  mean  the  boll. 

Mr.  Sutebmeisteb.  No;  the  Unt  that  sticks  to  the  seed  after  it 
is  ginned. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  first  place,  the  cotton  is  ginned  ordinarily,  then 
the  cotton  is  put  in  the  bales;  then  the  seed,  by  the  oil  mills,  is 
reginned,  and  that  product  is  called  "linters"  in  the  market.  It 
must  be  cotton  seed  that  has  not  been  used  by  the  oil  mills,  which 
include  a  lot  of  short  lint  sticking  to  the  seed. 

Mr.  Sutebmeisteb.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  oil  mills  separate  the  hard  substances  in  the  seed 
from  the  kernels.     That  hard  substance  is  called  ** hulls." 

Mr.  Sutebmeisteb.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sims.  Possibly  there  is  paper  made  out  of  that  hard  substance 
called  **  hulls."     Those  hulls  are  very  fine  feed  for  cattle. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used  a  year  or  so  ago — 
whether  they  are  using  it  now,  I  do  not  know — ^bagasse,  if  that  is  the 
correct  word,  for  paper. 

Mr.  Sutebmeisteb.  I  have  heard  of  several  mills  that  have  started 
to,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  paper  made  out  of  it  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  told  the  other  day  they  were  shipping  pulp 
to  Europe  made  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  wondered  whether  it  was  cor- 
rect or  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Made  out  of  what? 

The  Chaibman.  The  sugar  cane  bagasse — what  is  left  from  the 
refuse  of  the  cane. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  similar  to  making  it  out  of  cornstalks. 

Mr.  Sutebmeisteb.  It  is  very  similar  to  making  it  out  of  corn- 
stalks. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  to  get  the  sugar  cane  there,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  it  is  a  similar  pulp  to  cornstalk  pulp. 
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Mr.  SuTEBMBiSTEB.  Almost  identical,  yes. 

The  Chaibbian.  What  about  the  spruce  forests  in  the  West? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  have  not  compiled  figures  on  them.  We  have 
Engelmann  spruce  in  the  Rocky  Moimtain  re^on,  the  Sitka  spruce, 
sometimes  called  tide-land  spruce,  along  the  ruget  Sound  region. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  there  lb  a  considerable  quantity  of 
spruce  in  Idaho.     Do  you  Imow  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  ZiEQLEB.  That  is  the  Engelmann  spruce;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  large  quantities  or  it  in  Washington? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  There  are  considerable  quantities  in  Washington. 
However,  that  is  a  different  spruce;  that  is  the  Sitka  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  And  large  quantities  of  it  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  The  same  thing;  yes,  along  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  know  how  much  there  is  up  there,  or 
has  anyone  any  idea  of  it? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  have  an  estimate  on  it,  made  from  the  entire 
timber  stand  up  there.  Whether  they  segregate  the  different  species 
or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  do  not.  The  estimate  of  the  entire  stand  of 
merchantable  saw  timber  in  Alaska  is  about  77,000,000,000  feet,  and 
the  bulk  of  it  is  spruce. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  variety  of  spruce  did  you  call  it? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Sitka. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  do  not  have  it  in  the  East  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  to  record  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  different  variety  of  spruce,  as  the  Norway 
spruce  is  different  from  ours,  but  as  far  as  makmg  paper  is  coixcem^ 
it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  As  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  the  stand  of  Engelmann 
spruce  would  not  be  over  two  and  one-half  billion  feet  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Idaho  spruce? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  in  Idaho  and  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Rocky  Moimtains? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes.  There  are  probably  two  and  one-half  billion 
feet  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  On  both  sides  of  the  divide? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  from  Colorado  to  Idaho,  and  from  Idaho  to 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  considerable  quantities  of  spruce  away 
up  in  the  mountains  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  probably  the  blue  or  the  Engelmann. 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  blue  spruce,  because 
that  is  easily  noticeable. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  mostly  Engelmann  spruce  that  occurs  in  com- 
mercial quantities. 

Mr.  Sims.  Will  it  be  practicable  to  use  it  for  commercial  purposes 
for  paper  making? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  is  not  at  present,  because 
it  is  not  very  accessible,  and  it  is  a  long  way  from  either  a  market  or 
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factory  sites,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  water  power  is  not 
availaole. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  not  the  main  difficulty  that  it  is  very  large,  in 
Idaho  being  used  for  limiber  purposes? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  a  number  of  large  sawmills  out  there 
now. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes.  There  is  another  spruce  that  you  may  have 
in  mind.  That  is  Douglas  spruce,  which  is  not  really  a  spruce,  but 
is  a  fir. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  the  Douglas  fir. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  As  to  how  much  Sitka  spruce  there  is  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  we  have  not  any  figures  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  vour  estimate  there,  is  there  more 
spruce  in  Alaska  than  there  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  may  be;  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  offhand 
whether  half  of  that  total  stand  in  Alaska  is  spruce  or  not.  I  would 
want  to  look  that  up  before  I  made  a  definite  statement.  The  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  timber  in  Alaska,  as  I  understand  it,  ^re  spruce  and 
hemlock. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  Alaska  was  too  cold  for  timber. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Oh,  it  is  pretty  wa  m  in  southern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  considerable  quantity  of  hemlock  up 
there? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think  there  is  of  the  western  hemlock. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  what  they  call  "black" 
hemlock,  which  is  poorer  than  the  western  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  would  be  available  for 
use  in  making  sulphite  pulp? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  So  far  as  we  know,  I  think  it  would  make  a  good 
pulp.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  accessible  or  not.  A  lot  of  it 
prooablv  is  not. 

Mr.  2J1EGLER.  The  western  hemlock  on  Puget  Sound  is  accessible. 
Thev  are  marketing  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  largely  big  timber,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  More  likely  to  be  used  for  lumber  than  it  is  for  pulp  t 

Mr.  Kjsllogg.  The  western  hemlock  in  the  United  States  is  big  tim- 
ber; yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  spruce  also? 

Mr.  Kjsllggg.  The  Sitka  spruce  is;  the  Engelmann  spruce  is  not  so 
lai^e. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  the  spruce  out 
in  Idaho  would  run  2  and  3  feet  in  diameter — a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  You  will  get  some  of  it  that  will. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  The  Engelmann  spruce  runs  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter, 
but  the  larger  part  is  under  3  feet. 

if  Mr.  Ziegler.  We  have  a  table  for  Piscataquis  County,  Me.,  a  survey 
made  in  1902  by  Mr.  Hosmer,  which  shows  that  the  spruce,  from 
measurements  made  on  274  stumps  right  after  the  trees  were  cut, 
had  at  fiftv  years  only  a  diameter  of  1.1  inches,  showing  clearly  that 
that  stand,  came  up  under  the  shade  of  a  preceding  forest;  at  one 
hundred  years  it  was  3.2  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  two  hundred  years 
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it  was  9.7  inches  in  diameter.  The  trees  ranged  from  112  to  30O 
years  old.  In  contrast  with  that  we  have  another  rate  of  growth 
here  made  for  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  also  in  Maine, 
showing  in  fifty  years  a  diameter  of  5.3  inches,  and  in  seventy  years 
a  diameter  of  6.8  inches.  That  is  as  far  as  that  investigation  was 
carried.  It  was  on  second-growth  spruce  which  came  up  under  better 
light  conditions,  and  which  we  mignt  call,  perhaps,  a  normal  growth 
for  spruce,  where  the  land  is  pretty  thoroughly  cut  over.  The  basis 
for  tne  second  rate  of  growth  is  thirty-nine  4i-foot  stumps.  Those 
trees  were  cut  right  at  oreast  height  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis, 
ranging  from  49  to  197  years  ola.  They  evidently  had  some  trees 
in  there  of  considerable  age.  That  is  all  we  have  showing  the 
diameter  at  a  given  age.  These  other  rates  of  growth  were  compiled 
in  a  different  manner.  Instead  of  counting  all  the  rings  on  the 
stump,  they  counted  the  last  30  rings  on  tlie  stump  for  different 
sized  trees.  They  counted  them  for  3,  4,  5,  and  6  inch  trees,  and 
from  that  partial  count  they  got  the  data  I  have  given  you  in  that 
table,  which  gives  the  number  of  years  required  to  grow  an  inch  for 
different  size  te-ees.  That  was  the  form  the  early  investigations  took, 
and  it  is  in  that  form  that  most  of  our  data  has  been  collected. 

The  Chairman.  In  Maine  there  must  be  a  number  of  second-growth 
forests,  of  course,  many  forests  where  the  big  timber  was  cut  out  years 
ago.  There  ought  to  be  a  good  many  where  it  is  of  second-growth 
timber.  I  should  think  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain,  under  actual 
forest  conditions  up  there,  the  growth  of  the  timber.  Of  course,  we 
all  know  that  a  tree  coming  up  in  a  shade  is  one  thing,  and  coming  up 
on  the  land  where  there  is  a  little  forest  is  another  thing.  It  is  an 
entirely  different  proposition  where  it  is  all  cut  over  and  the  trees 
come  up  thick  again.  I  should  think  it  would  be  easy  to  ascertain 
fairly  accurately  in  reference  to  the  age  of  trees — different  timbers 
under  different  conditions. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  would  be  if  that  was  the  object  of  the  study. 
These  studies,  as  I  said  before,  were  made  for  other  purposes. 

The  CHArRMAN.  They  are  all  made  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
one  result,  and  that  is  mformation  as  to  the  growth  of  trees. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Correct.  I  would  say  that  this  second  rate  of  growth 
I  have  just  quoted,  showing  the  5.3  mches  at  fifty  years  and  the  6.8 
inches  at  seventy  years  would  portray  those  conditions.  That  is 
where  the  areas  had  been  cut  over  pretty  thoroughly  and  the  trees  did 
not  come  up  in  the  shade.  I  would  not  say  cut  over  clean.  It  was 
cut  over  as  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  was  cutting  over  its 
lands.     That  was  back  in  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  prevalent  forester's  opinion  to-day 
as  to  the  method  of  reforestation,  to  cut  clean  or  to  cut  out  only  the 
large  timber? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  should  say  that  that  depends  entirely  on  a  number 
of  circumstances,  and  especially  the  species  in  the  forest.  Some 
shallow-rooted  species,  hke  spruce,  in  exposed  situations  must  be 
cut  clean,  because  if  a  few  seed  trees  of  large  size  are  left  they  will 
likely  be  blown  down  by  the  wind  and  lost.  In  protected  situations 
groups  or  strips  of  seed  trees  may  be  safely  left  to  seed  up  the  eround. 
No  forest  can  be  handled  according  to  one  inflexible  method, but  the 
method  must  be  varied  here  and  there  according  to  topography, 
species,  character  of  seed,  abiUty  to  sprout  from  stumps,  etc. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  method  followed  now  in  German 
forests?    Do  they  not  generally  cut  strips  clean? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  The  usual  way  is  to  cut  clean  there  and  plant.  The 
best  success  is  attained  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  planted  or  partly  reseeded? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  In  some  places  they  practice  the  natural  method  of 
reseeding,  leaving  seed  trees  in  groups,  strips,  or,  if  very  firmly 
rooted,  m  scattered  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  replanting? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  In  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  We  have  estimates  of  the  cost  of  replanting;  yes. 
They  figure  that  white  pine  may  be  replanted  at  $10  an  acre.  I 
thiuK  tnev  usually  figure  on  setting  out  trees  6  feet  by  6  feet,  which 
would  take  about  1,200  trees  to  the  acre.  That  includes  growing 
your  trees. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  place  in  this  coimtry  where  that  has 
been  tried? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Planting? 

The  Chairman.  Plantmg  white  pine  6  feet  apart  at  $10  an  acre. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  figure  the  cost  or  not. 
We  have  examined  plantations  of  white  pine  in  New  England  that 
were  cut.     We  know  what  they  are  yielding. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  plant  that  way,  do  they  have  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  in  advance? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  They  do  not,  though  the  growth  is  better  in  prepared 

ground.  Forest  soil  is  frequently  too  expensive  to  plow  or  grub  up 
ef ore  planting.     However,  I  am  not  expert  on  forest  planting. 

Mr.  ^Kellogg.  Mr.  Ziegler  is  giving  you  what  is  the  common 
knowledge  among  the  members  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  have  been  engaged  in  planting,  but  of  late  years 
my  work  has  not  been  planting.  We  have  set  out  trees  in  the  sand 
hills  of  Nebraska  for,  I  think,  about  $2.50  a  thousand  under  the  best 
circumstances,  but  there  the  planting  was  very  easy. 

The  Scotch  pine  is  growing  out  there,  and  we  have  jack  pine  trees 
out  there  as  high  as  a  man  that  were  planted  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  could  plant  that  whole  country. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  This  is  an  experiment.  We  failed  with  western 
yellow  pines,  planting  the  seedlings  from  the  nursery  out  on  the  hills. 
Thev  are  making  a  second  attempt,  planting  the  transplants. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  rather  expensive  system. 

Mr,  Ziegler.  More  expensive  than  the  other,  although  in  that 
locality  it  can  still  be  done  within  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  you  would  have  to  prepare  the  ground 
somewhat  unless  you  have  very  rocky  groimd,  ana  then  not  very  fast 
plantii^. 

Mr.  Sellogg.  As  a  general  proposition,  some  preparation  of  the 
ground  is  necessary,  if  it  is  a  prairie  country  like  Illinois.  If  it  is  a 
sandy  country,  like  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska,  it  will  blow  away 
after  you  have  got  it  plowed.  I  think  some  white-pine  planting  has 
been  done,  setting  them  out  without  any  preparation  of  the  ground. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Mr.  Ziegler  submitted  the  following  table: 

RED   SPRUCE,  DIAMETER  GROWTH,  PISCATAQUIS   COUNTT,  ME.« 


SOsreara.., 

90  years.., 
40year3... 
fiO  years... 
aoyoars.. 
70yoars... 
80yi»ars.., 
90  years.. 
100  years. 
110  years. 
120  years. 
130  years. 
140  years. 
IfiO  years. 
liiOyeara. 
170  years. 
ISO  years. 
100  years. 
200  years. 


Age. 


Diameter  breast  hl^ 


Coming  up 

under 

shade.b 


Ineket. 

ai 

.6 
.8 
1.1 
1.5 
1.8 
2.2 
2.7 

a2 

3.7 
4.3 
4.9 
5.5 
d.2 
6l9 
7.6 
&3 
9.0 
9.7 


Coming  ap 


with] 
titc 


diUons, 

Spmoe 

slope, 

quality  iLc 


InAa. 


aft 
2.4 
4.1 


a  Maine  Forest  Study,  R.  S.  Qosmer,  1902.    Oreat  Northern  Paper  Company,  H.  QrlnnelL  19QS. 
^  Basis:  Decade  nu^asurements  on  274  1-2-foot  stucnps  112  to  300  years  olcL 
c  Basis:  Decade  measurementd  on  39  4.5-foot  stumps  49  to  197  years  old. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 


The  committee  reconvened 
Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 


Tuesday,  December  22, 1908. 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m.;  Hon.  James  R. 


STATEMEBTT  OF  MB.  E.  A.  ZIEGLEB— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  I  collected  a  number  of  cross  sections  and  gave 
them  to  you  to  mark  the  ages  and  diameters.  I  have  one  here 
marked  **No.  2,"  on  whjch  you  have  marked  the  number  of  years 
nf  growth  to  a  certain  diameter^  38  years  of  growth.  That  is  what 
that  is  intended  to  represent,  is  it  not,  38  years  of  growth  [indi- 
cating sample]? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  that  diameter? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  To  that  diameter;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  diameter  there? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  have  the  diameter  of  this  section  here  as  3.35  inches, 
but  I  have  it  marked  **8-D,"  which  is  oflF  the  same  piece  as  No.  2, 
and  I  have  given  the  age  as  40  years. 

'J  he  Chairman.  And  have  you  the  diameter  marked  on  No.  2? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  have  not.  I  have  this  section  here  which  I  took  as 
indicative  for  the  four  pieces. 
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The  Chairman.  On  No.  8  you  have,  then,  marked  the  age  of  40 
years  at  a  diameter  of  how  much? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  3.35  inches. 

The  Chairman.  3.35  inches.  That  is  a  black  spruce  taken  from 
the  mill  at  Watab,  Minn. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes;  it  is  identified  as  black  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  No.  6  is  also  a  black  spruce  obtained  at  the  Watab 
mill.     You  have  here  the  age  marked  at  92  years  for  what  diameter? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  identified  as  black  spruce,  and  it  gives  the 
diameter  at  3.58  inches;  that  is  the  average  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  No.  9  is  also  a  black  spruce  from  the  same  mill. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  101  years  old,  and  5  inches  in  diameter.  That 
is  inside  of  the  bark,  of  course;  the  bark  is  not  included. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  these  specimens  have  been  rossed,  but 
this  No.  9  has  not  been  rossed  or  peeled.     That  is  the  actual  age? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Of  the  section. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  section? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of*No.  12  you  have  the  age  marked  at  76  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Thediameterof  that  is  7.45  inches,  and  it  is  identified 
as  a  white  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  think  it  is  a  white  spruce? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  can  not  tell  the  two  species  apart  in  that  shape. 
The  dendrologist  identified  it  with  the  microscope  as  a  white  spruce. 
Whether  the  difference  between  them  is  enough  to  identifjr  it  abso- 
lutely as  a  white  spruce  instead  of  a  black  spruce,  I  do  not  Know. 

The  Chairman.  That  also  came  from  the  Watab  mill.  I  rather 
think  it  is  the  same.  It  might  be  a  white  spruce,  I  suppose.  No.  16 
is  from  the  same  mill.     The  age  is  marked  at  63  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  also  identified  as  a  white  spruce,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  10.46  inches. 

The  Chairman.  The  age  of  No.  17  is  marked  as  49  years.  That 
was  a  specimen  taken  from  the  Muskeg,  not  from  the  mill. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  identified  as  black  spruce.  It  is  1.15  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  No.  18.  also  was  cut  from  the  Muskeg.  That  is 
marked  as  being  39  years  old. 

Mr.  Zeigler.  That  is  identified  as  a  black  spruce,  with  a  diameter 
of  nine-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  Chairman.  No.  19  is  also  cut  from  the  Muskeg.  The  age  is 
113  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  identified  as  black  spruce.  The  diameter  is 
2.48  inches. 

The  Chairman.  No.  21  was  obtained  at  the  mill  of  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company,  at  Cloquet,  Minn.,  age,  79  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  identified  as  a  black  spruce,  and  the  diameter 
is  3.7  inches. 

The  Chairman.  No.  22  is  also  from  the  Northwest  Paper  Company. 
The  age  is  marked  at  80  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  identified  as  black  spruce,  with  a  diameter  of 
5.08  inches. 

The  Chairman.  No.  24  is  from  the  Northwest  Paper  Company. 
The  age  is  74  years. 
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Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No.  24  is  identified  as  a  white  spruce,  with  a  diameter 
of  8  inches. 

The  Chairman.  No.  25  is  from  the  same  mill,  with  the  age  marked 
at  101  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  identified  as  a  white  spruce,  with  a  diameter 
of  9.9  inches. 

The  Chairman.  No.  26  is  from  the  Northwest  Paper  Company, 
with  the  age  marked  at  41  years. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  That  is  identified  as  a  white  spruce,  with  a  diameter 
of  11.1  inches. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  that  has  made  an  unusually  good, 
rapid  OTowth. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  An  unusually  rapid  growth. 

The  Chairman.  No.  27  was  obtained  from  the  Wolf  River  Paper 
and  Fiber  Company  of  Wisconsin,  which  obtains  most  of  its  pulp 
wood  from  the  farmers  in  that  locahtv,  and  this  may  have  come  from 
this  source.  You  have  only  counted  out  on  that  piece  as  far  as  37 
years.    What  is  the  diameter  at  that  age? 

Mr  ZiEGLER.  4.8  inches. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  those  pieces  that  Mr.  Sims  was 
wondering  about,  where  it  has  grown  nearly  all  on  one  side. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.   I  es. 

The  Chairman.  No.  28  is  also  from  the  Wolf  River  Paper  and 
Fiber  Company  of  Wisconsin.     You  counted  out  as  high  as  57  years. 

Mr.  ZiEQLER.  That  is  identified  as  a  black  spruce,  and  the  diameter 
is  4.1  inches,  as  far  as  it  was  counted. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  identified  as  a  black  spruce,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  What  do  you  think  it  is? 

The  Chairman.  White  spruce.  I  do  not  think  they  have  anv 
black  spruce  over  there.  I  suppose  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
a  mere  cross  section. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes;  I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
features  is  the  rate  of  growth. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  This  has  grown  very  slowly.  You  have 
this  marked  ^'Suppression  or  injury,"  after  it  reached  57  years. 
Undoubtedly  it  grew  very  slowly  after  that  time. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes;  there  was  some  cause  for  the  slow  growth 
beyond  the  fifty-seventh  ring.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is,  of  course. 
Suppression  would  do  it.  The  breaking  off  of  the  top  by  storm  or  snow 
or  something  of  the  kind  would  do  it.  Something  in  the  condition 
of  the  ground  might  do  it.  Evidently  there  was  some  sudden  cause 
to  change  the  rate  of  growth  from  a  rapid  to  a  very  slow  one.  Sup- 
pression, as  a  rule,  is  a  more  gradual  change.  It  comes  on  gradually, 
while  from  accidents  like  the  breaking  off  of  the  top  or  something 
like  that  there  would  be  a  more  sudden  change.  Of  course,  it  is 
speculation  as  to  what  it  was,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  was  some 
cnange  of  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  lost  a  limb. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Because  on  the  other  side  it  never  did  grow  very 
ranidly.     There  is  not  very  much  difference. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  suppression,  or  whatever  it  was,  really  would  be 
marked  back  there  at  57  years. 
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The  Chaibman.  Are  you  sure  thai  is  a  spruce? 

Mr.  Zeiqler.  That  is  what  it  was  identified  as. 

The  Chairman.  On  No.  29  you  have  counted  out  as  high  as  99 
years;  and  what  was  the  diameter  at  that  age? 

Mr.  ZiEQLEB.  No.  29  is  identified  as  a  larch — tamarack.  The 
diameter  of  that  at  99  years  is  4.15  inches. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  question  that  identification,  too.  I  do 
not  helieve  they  have  any  larch  over  there. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  They  have  larch  in  Wisconsin.  In  this  particular 
region,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  we  had  a  memorandum  that  showed 
what  all  these  were.  Of  course,  these  were  all  rossed  when  we  picked 
them  out,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  none  of  these  were  larch. 
No.  39  you  counted  out  as  far  as  49  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Zeioler.  It  was  also  identified  as  larch,  with  a  diameter  at 
49  years  of  3  inches. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  have  a  stenographer  there,  but  Mr. 
Stafford  made  some  notes.  I  do  not  believe  tney  have  any  tMnarack 
in  that  mill.     What  is  No.  32  ? 

Mr.  Zeioler.  That  is  identified  as  a  white  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  counted  out  as  far  as  40  years.  What 
was  the  diameter  on  the  basis  of  40  years. 

Mr.  Zeioler.  6.8  inches. 

The  Chairman.  It  grew  much  more  slowly  after  that  time,  this 
specimen  did,  until  it  reached  a  greater  age,  and  then  it  commenced 
to  grow  more  rapidly  again.  No.  33  is  also  from  the  Wolf  River  Paper 
Company.     You  counted  out  on  that  as  far  as  113  ^ears. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No.  33  was  identified  as  a  larch,  with  a  diameter  at 
113  years  of  10.06  inches. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  white  spruce,  not- 
withstanding the  identification.  Those  people  generally  know  the 
difference,  easily  enough,  between  spruce  ana  tamarack,  and  I  think 
they  do  not  aim  to  use  tamarack  in  that  mill. 

Mr.  ZiEQLER.  I  find,  however,  that  in  the  lumber  concerns  jack 
pine  often  passes  as  white  pine  in  the  lumber  pile. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  but  they  do  that  purposely. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  They  would  not  acknowledge  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  acknowledge  it  to  us  right  along;  they  find 
good  jack  pine  mixed  in  with  white  pine,  and  they  sometimes  run  it 
m  as  white  pine. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  But  lots  of  the  men  on  the  outside  by  examining  the 
grain  could  not  as  easily  tell  a  larch,  at  least,  from  a  spruce,  as  they 
could  a  pine  from  a  spruce. 

The  (Jhairman.  Of  course  when  all  of  these  samples  go  to  the  mill 
they  have  the  bark  on  them. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  samples  we  picked  up  in  the  mill 
that  had  been  rossed  in  the  mill;  but  as  they  go  into  the  mill  they  all 
have  their  bark  on. 

Ifr.  ZiEGLER.  Would  they,  however,  reject  a  piece  of  tamarack  if 
it  came  along,  since  it  contains  no  pitch? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would,  but  they  are  rather 

g articular  at  this  mill  about  what  they  use,  and  they  get  their  spruce 
'om  the  people  in  that  locahty  as  a  rule. 
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Mr.  ZiEQLER.  If  you  wish,  I  can  take  back  those  specimens  that 
you  are  doubtful  about,  and  I  can  have  them  put  under  the  com- 
poimd  microscope.  The  cells  of  the  wood  will  tell  the  difference 
between  a  spruce  and  a  larch  and  give  an  absolute  identification. 
Between  the  different  species  of  spruce  there  is  more  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  structure  there  is  so  similar. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  important,  except 
to  determine  the  use  of  the  larch  for  ground  wood.  What  do  they 
make  there  at  the  Wolf  River  Mill?  They  make  sulphite,  four 
grinders:  ground  wood  and  sulphite.  I  think  we  got  those  from  the 
ground-wood  mill.    However,  1  am  not  absolutely  certain. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  examine  these  again, 
and  be  definite  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  I  will  write  to  the  man  there 
and  ask  him  if  he  knows  he  is  using  larch? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  He  might  not  know  that  an  occasional  piece  goes 
through.  He  might  say  that  he  is  not,  and  yet  there  might  be  an 
occasional  piece  go  through. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be,  but  there  are  three  specimens 
here  marked  as  larch  that  we  picked  up  at  random  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  rather  a  large  proportion  of  larch  if  they  are 
not  using  larch. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  piece  picked  up  at  Johnsonburg  in  a 
forest  that  had  never  been  cut  over,  so  they  stated.  This  is  No.  35. 
It  was  a  small  tree  under  large  trees.  You  have  it  marked  dogwood. 
When  we  cut  it  we  supposed  it  was  a  hard  maple.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  very  important.  At  any  rate,  the  age  is  marked  at  84  years, 
with  a  diameter  of  what  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Four  and  four-tenths  inches. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  mighty  pretty  piece  of  wood,  whatever  it 
is.       i'^ 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  They  use  dogwood  for  bobbins,  I  think,  and  for  furni- 
ture, occasionally,  when  it  gets  large  enough. 

The  Chairman.  No.  36  is  a  yellow  birch  which  was  cut  in  clear 
second-growth  timber  where  evidentl}''  the  original  forest  had  been 
quite  thoroughly  cleared  off,  and  it  was  growing  quite  dense ;  that  is, 
not  the  birch,  but  the  trees  of  different  varieties.  You  have  the  age 
of  that  marked  as  22  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  diameter  was  3.1  inches.  That  was  identified 
as  yellow  birch. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  cut  at  Lanigan  Run,  Johnsonburg.  No. 
35  we  cut  under  the  shade  at  Buck  Run,  Johnsonburg.  Thirty-seven 
is  a  beech. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  have  37  down  here  as  a  beech. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  cut  under,  the  same  conditions  as  No.  36. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  34  years  old;  2.6  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  No.  38,  hard  maple,  23  years  old.  What  was  the 
diameter  of  that  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  2.4  inches.    We  identified  it  as  hard  maple. 

The  Chairman.  Thirtv-nine  is  20  vears  of  age;  hemlock  cut  under 
the  same  conditions  as  ^o,  36.     Is  that  what  you  have  it? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No.  39  is  identified  as  hemlock,  20  j^ears  old,  1.8 
inches  in  diameter.  No.  40  is  identified  also  as  hemlock,  20  years  of 
age,  1.6  inches  in  diameter. 
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They  came  out  the  same  number  of  years.  It  looks  as  if  they 
might  have  come  from  the  same  tree  at  slightly  different  points,  di 
course  they  could  not  have  been  adjacent,  because  they  are  slightly 
different  in  size. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  did  not  come  out  of  the  same  tree, 
because  I  cut  them  down.  I  just  took  a  small  piece  out  of  the  tree.  1 
cut  No.  40  down.  That  was  growing  in  low  ground  along  the  west 
branch  of  the  Clarion  River  at  Johnsonburg.  That  is  20  years  of  age. 
But  the  other,  No.  39,  was  a  hemlock,  which  was  growing  in  the 
second-growth  forest  with  the  birch  and  beech  and  hard  maple 
samples. 

Tnis  is  20  years  of  age.  It  was  growing  in  a  fairly  thick  second- 
growth  forest,  and  it  was  cut  down  where  the  man  wno  was  with  us 
was  quite  certain  when  we  looked  at  that  forest  that  it  could  not  be 
over  8  or  10  or  12  years  of  age.  I  guessed  it  to  be  more.  We  had  a 
man  with  us  with  an  ax,  so  that  when  any  dispute  would  arise  as  to 
the  age  of  any  one  of  these  trees  it  was  cut  down  •  and  I  wanted  to  get 
the  a^e  of  a  hemlock  tree  there  growing  under  those  conditions  and  I 
had  mm  cut  that  down  for  that  purpose.  Then  afterwards  I  cut  down 
the  hemlock  myself  and  just  took  a  small  piece  out  of  it. 

We  have  a  lot  more  of  these  samples  here.  Could  you  send  some 
one  up  here  to  go  over  these  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes.  You  simply  want  the  rings  counted  and  the 
diameters  measured  as  we  have  done  with  these  others? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  You  want  no  identification? 

The  Chairman.  No.  These  are  all  marked  as  to  what  they  are, 
and  -I  guess  they  are  identified  sufficiently. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  says  on  these  samples  "spruce,"  but  it  does  not 
attempt  to  say  what  kind  of  spruce  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  No.  But  tney  are  all  marked  as  to  where  they 
are  from.  Most  of  them  are  from  Canada,  I  think.  I  guess  they 
would  all  be  the  red  spruce. 

experiments  with  cornstalks  and  other  annuals. 
STATEMEBTT  OF  MB.  EDWDT  SXJTESMEISTER. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  I  am  an  expert.  I  have  charge  of  the  labora- 
toiy  where  we  are  conducting  wood-pulp  experiments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  charge  of  the  experiments  being  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  gentleman  over  there  who  also  has 
special  charge? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Doctor  Cobb. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  experiments  you  have  been  carry- 
ing on;  and,  by  the  way,  first,  are  these  experiments  that  have  been 
going  on  for  years  or  are  they  experiments  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  made  last  year? 
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Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  They  are  in  connection  with  the  appropriation 
made  last  jrear.  Which  do  you  wish  to  hear  about  first,  the  corn- 
stalk experiments? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  which  you  take  up  first. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Then,  I  will  take  up,  first,  the  cornstalk  experi- 
ments. The  cornstalks  we  used  were  local  growth,  from  Silver 
Springs,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  com? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  The  kind  of  corn  I  am  not  sure  about.  It  was 
probably  the  ordinary  field  com  grown  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
stalks  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Sherwood. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Chicago? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  the  laboratoir  experiments? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  He  was  present  when  the  first  ones  were  made, 
but  has  not  been  there  during  the  latter  part  of  the  experiments. 

The  Chairman.  He  called  on  me  in  Chicago  and  told  me  that  he 
had  been  conducting  the  experiments.  That  was  last  summer  some 
time,  or  in  the  fall  some  time? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs;  he  was  here  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  He  thinks  he  has  some  special  process,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  The  special  part  that  he  has  consists  in  a  sepa* 
rator  for  separating  the  long  fiber  irom  the  pith. 

The  Chairman.  1  invited  him  to  appear  before  the  committee  to 
testify,  but  he  thought  it  might  be  at  that  time  an  injury  to  his  busi- 
ness and  the  development  of  it,  if  he  did  appear,  and  ne  preferred  not 
to ;  and  while  he  dia  not  decline,  I  did  not  leel  that  we  ought  to  require 
him  to  testify. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  We  have  made  about  28  different  cooks  of  this 
material  under  varying  conditions.  We  have  separated  the  long  fiber 
from  the  pith,  and  I  have  samples  here  of  each  kind,  both  bleached 
and  unbleached.  The  durations  of  our  cooks  have  been  from  about 
two  and  one-half  hours  up  to  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  to  us  the  process  that  you  used,  from  the 
beginning  until  the  end. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  The  cornstalks  are  put  through  a  feed  cutter 
to  cut  them  into  short  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a  halt  long,  and  they 
are  washed  in  a  hogshead  with  a  stream  of  water  to  get  off  field  dirt. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  leaves  on  or  off? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  The  leaves  and  husks  and  all  are  left  on.  The 
entire  plant  is  there^  with  the  exception  of  the  root  and  the  ear. 
After  washing,  they  are  drained. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  wash  them? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  They  are  washed  in  a  hogshead  with  water, 
sousing  them  up  and  down  to  allow  the  dirt  to  wash  off  and  sink  to 
the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  You  wash  them  with  water  only? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.   Ycs. 

The  Chairman.  You  wash  them  on  the  theory  that  the  dirt  will 
sink? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Ycs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  get  a 
very  thorough  separation  of  dirt  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  the  sand  out? 
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Mr.  SuTERMEisTEB.  We  get  the  sand  out  and  the  coarse  dirt,  but 
fine  clay  soil,  which  sticks  to  the  stalk  very  tenaciously,  will  not  be 
removed. 

The  Chairman.  No.    How  much  of  a  process  is  it  to  wash  themt 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  It  is  uot  a  very  long  process.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  working  the  process  commercially,  1  think  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  wash  them. 

The  CiHAiRMAN.  How  do  you  cut  them  up,  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  With  an  ordinary  feed  cutter,  such  as  is  used 
on  the  farm  for  cutting  ensilage. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  a  regular  ensilage  cutter? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  ics,  sir;  it  is  a  small  one.  We  do  not  run  it 
by  power,  but  it  is  a  regular  ensilage  cutter,  such  as  is  used  on  a  small 
scale  on  the  farm. 

The  stalk  after  washing  is  allowed  to  drain  a  few  moments  to  let 
most  of  the  water  drain  oflF,  and  then  we  weigh  out  a  sample  of  about 
25  pounds  which  we  use  for  the  cook.  That  is  placed  in  a  small  steel 
digestor.  The  digester  is  about  30  inches  in  diameter  and  about  4 
feet  high.  The  top  and  bottom  consist  of  cones.  The  cornstalk 
being  placed  in  that,  a  certain  amount  of  caustic-soda  liquor  is  put  in. 
The  per  cent  of  caustic  soda  is  figured  on  bone-dry  weight  of  the  stalk. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  is  figured  on  bone-dry  weight,  absolutely 
dry  material  that  we  put  in  there.  We  determine  the  moisture  in  the 
stalks  as  we  put  them  in,  in  order  to  base  everything  on  the  absolutely 
dry  stalk.  It  is  the  only  scientific  and  absolutely  satisfactory  way  to 
do  it.  We  run  in  the  caustic-soda  liquor  and  we  add  a  certain  amount 
of  water  to  that  in  the  digestor  in  order  to  get  enough  liquor  to  cover 
the  stalk  with  the  caustic-soda  solution.  Then  the  head  is  put  on  the 
digestor,  the  head  being  merelv  a  cover  to  close  the  opening  through 
which  we  put  the  stalks  in,  and  we  turn  on  steam  pressure,  live  steam 
bein^  blown  directly  into  the  digestor.  The  cooking  is  continued  for 
varying  lengths  of  time,  from  two  and  one-half  hours  to  seven  or  eight 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  determine  the  length  of  time? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Wc  determine  that  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
quality  of  the  stock  that  we  desire,  and  also  by  the  steam  pressure 
which  we  use.  A  high  steam  pressure  will  complete  the  cook  in  a 
shorter  time  than  a  low  steam  pressure  and  will  give  practically  the 
same  results. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  a  steam  pressure?  Give  us  the  actual 
facts. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  havc  cooked  most  of  these  cooks  at  110 
pounds  steam  pressure. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Two  and  one-half  hours  to  three  hours 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  result. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  quality  of  the  pulp  that  you 
desired  being  affected  by  the  length  of  cook.     How  is  that? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  if  it  is  not  cooked  long  enough  some  of  the 
fiber  bundles  in  the  stalk  are  not  completely  separated,  and  the 
fiber  comes  out  what  we  call  shievy. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean? 
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Mr.  SuTEBMEiSTEB.  It  is  E  technical  term  applied  to  portions  of 
the  material  that  are  not  thoroughly  cooked  and  broken  apart. 
For  instance,  in  cooking  wood,  it  would  be  applied  to  little  slivers 
of  wood  which  have  escaped  the  cooking  action,  and  in  the  same  way 
it  appUes  to  pieces  of  the  cornstalk  which  have  not  been  thoroughly 
disintegrated.  I  can  show  it  to  you  best,  perhaps,  in  some  of  tnese 
specimens. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  think  you  have  the  worst  one  right  here 
(indicating  sample].  We  would  consider  that  a  shievy.  Those  long 
pieces  show  unsatisfactory  cooking  conditions  in  some  part  of  the 
process.  Now,  after  the  cook  has  gone  for  the  length  of  time  which 
we  decided  on  before  starting  the  cook,  the  stock  is  blown  out 
through  a  2-inch  pipe  into  a  pit  with  a  perforated  false  bottom. 
The  lioer  stays  on  the  top  of  the  false  bottom  and  the  hquor  drains 
through,  and  after  determining  its  volume  and  saving  a  sample 
for  analysis  is  run  to  waste.  The  stock  is  washed  in  wiis  pit  and 
is  then  pressed  and  sampled  in  order  to  determine  the  moisture  in  it. 
In  this  manner  we  determine  the  amount  of  the  dry  fiber  present. 
After  doing  that  we  screen  it  in  order  to  separate  the  shievies  and 
uncooked  portions  from  the  good  fiber,  and  then  in  most  cases  we 
run  it  through  Mr.  Sherwoocfs  separator  in  order  to  separate  the 

Eith  from  the  long  fiber,  and  then  it  is  made  up  into  sheets  on  a  small 
and  mold  in  order  to  get  the  stock  into  condition  where  we  can 
store  it.     That  is,  briefly,  the  process  that  we  put  the  stalks  through. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much  fiber  do  you  get  out  of  a  ton  of  stalk? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  From  a  ton  of  stalks  we  should  get  about  SiW) 
pounds  of  fiber.  Of  that  850  pounds  just  about  two-thirds  consists 
of  this  pith  or  short  fiber.     The  other  third  is  long  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  fiber  to  the  pith? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  No;  it  is  very  short  fiber.  It  is  almost  all 
globular  cells. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  look  to  me  as  though  it  had  any  fiber 
to  it  at  all,  in  this  sample.     There  may  be  a  little  fiber. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  this  we  have  here,  the  paper  or  the  pulp? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  That  is  the  pulp,  or  rather  it  is  pith  pulp  made 
up  into  sheets.  It  could  not  be  called  paper.  The  pith  would  have 
to  be  made  into  specialties. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  that  [indicating  sample]?  That  is  paper,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  No,  sir;  this  is  bleached  pulp.  There  [pre- 
senting another  sample]  is  the  long  fiber  in  the  unbleached  condition, 
and  here  are  some  of  the  sheets  which  have  been  bleached. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  is  the  pulp,  then,  and  not  paper? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes.  We  make  no  finished  paper  down  there 
whatever. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  you  have  nothing  to  show  what  kind  of  paper  is 
made  out  of  cornstalks? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  much  space  does  a  ton  of  cornstalks 
.occupy? 

Mr.  Sutermeister,  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  cords  are  there  in  a  ton? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  do  not  know.  I  presumexif  the  stalk  was 
baled  under  heavy  pressure  you  could  get  a  ton  of  stalks  in  aJfairly 
small  space.  • 

The  Chairman.  Take  ordinary  cornstalks  •  that  are  not  baled,  how 
many  cords  would  there  be  in  a  ton?  That  is  really  the  practical 
proposition  in  the  question  of  making  paper  out  of  cornstalks. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  It  would  be  merely  a  rough  ^ess  if  I  told  you. 
I  should  say  it  would  be  something  over  three  cords. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  that  ton  you  would  get  about  as  much 

Eulpy  material  from  the  digester,  or  not  quite  as  much,  as  you  would 
•om  a  cord  of  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sutermeister,  Not  quite. 

The  Chairman.  About  850  pounds? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  two-thirds  is  pith? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Approximately. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  separated  ? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  something  less  than  300  pounds 
of  fiber  from  a  ton  of  cornstalks? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  wood  you  would  get  a  thousand  pounds 
from  a  cord? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  It  varies  with  the  process.  The  soda  process 
on  poplar  wood  yields  about  1,200  pounds  to  the  cord. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  imder  the  impression  that  it  yielded  on  the 
average  about  a  thousand  pounds,  about  the  same  as  the  sulphite 
process;  but  if  it  is  1,200  pounds  under  the  soda  process,  for  a  ton  of 
wood  you  would  get  between  500  and  600  pounds,  probably? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  It  would  be  a  Uttle  more  than  that.  I  think 
a  cord  of  poplar  wood  weighs  about  3,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  A  cord  of  spruce  wood  weighs  about  4,200  pounds 
before  it  is  dried,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Have  you  any  figures  on  the  weight  per  cord? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  the  weight  per 
cord  is.  It  depends  very  largely  on  the  seasoning  conditions,  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  a  cord  of  spruce  wood  weighs  about 
4,200  pounds.  As  I  remember  it,  it  weighs  about  4,200  pounds. 
Of  course,  the  practical  question  in  relation  to  cornstalks  is  the  cost 
of  the  production.  No  one  doubts  that  you  can  make  paper  out  of 
cornstalks.     You  can  make  paper  out  of  orchids,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  dark-colored  stuff  is  made  from  the  pitn  [indicating 
samples]? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Will  that  make  paper? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  It  will  make  a  certain  sort  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  run  over  a  paper  machine 
such  as  they  have  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  Could  it  be  used  by  mixing  it  with  other  fibers,  to  make 
a"useful  quality  of  paper? 
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Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  think  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Judging  solely  by  the  looks  of  it  and  tearing  it, 
it  ha%not  nearly  so  much  nber  in  it  as  ground  wood  has. 

MrTSuTERMEisTER.  It  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  a  few  kinds  of  ground  wood  that 
will  hold  together  to  run  over  a  wet  machine. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  Did  Mr.  Sherwood  show  you  any  of  his 
samples? 

Tne  Chairman.  No;  he  did  not.  That  is,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  can  make  the  conversion.  The  question 
is  as  to  the  expense  of  it.  Personally,  I  never  have  taken  anv  stock 
in  the  experiment  at  all.  I  would  like  to  be  convinced  to  tne  con- 
trary, but  I  believe  it  will  cost  more  to  assemble  the  cornstalks  than 
it  does  to  make  ground  wood. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  I  have  no  figures  on  the«cost  of  assembling  or 
handling  of  the  gtalks. 

The  &  AIRMAN.  You  have  not  made  any  sulphite  out  of  this? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir. 

In  the  soda  process  the  caustic  soda  is  the  strong  alkali  that  they 
use  for  making  soap. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  they  call  condensed  lye? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  that  was  a  potash? 

I^Ir.  SUTERMEISTER.  Caustic  soaa  and  caustic  potash  are  very 
similar.  They  would  serve  the  same  purpose  in  this  work.  This 
pith  material  has  a  certain  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  for? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  Can  be  made  into  a  grease-proof  paper.  I 
have  made  this  into  paper  that  I  wrapped  up  machine  oil  in  and  left 
it  standing  overnight,  and  it  had  not  soaked  through  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Sims.  Paper  made  from  the  pith? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  From  the  pith;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  you  can  make  it  into 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  sheet  with  any  machinery  that  is  now 
known. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  You  Can  run  it  over  a  Fourdrinier  machine. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tried  it? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  At  the  Cumberland  mills. 

The  Chairman.  This  pith? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER,  Pith  from  cornstalks.     Not  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  did  they  produce?  Have  you  any  samples 
of  that? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir;  not  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  at  all? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  think  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  been  running  it  over  a  Fourdrinier 
machine,  I  should  think  you  would  want  to  have  a  sample  of  it. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  cau  probably  find  some  at  the  house  and 
bring  it  to  you  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Sims.  Some  of  the  paper  made  from  the  pith? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  From  the  pith;  yes,  sir. 
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ilr.  wSiMS.  Without  the  intermixture  of  any  other  substance? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  do  that.  They  seem  unable  to  success- 
fully run  the  ground  wood  by  itself  over  a  Fourdrinier  machine  and 
make  it  work,  and  it  has  a  great  deal  more  fiber  than  this,  and  the 
fiber  is  what  holds  it  together. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  les. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  question  whether  you  can  run  it  over. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  We  have  made  a  continuous  web  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  length  web? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  could  Hot  tell  you  the  length.  They  reeled 
it  up. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  been  in  the  paper  mills  very  much?   ^ 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  workcd  in  one  for  eight  years. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ought  to  know  all  about  it. 

'Mi.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

Mr.  Sims.  Practically,  as  well  as  theoretically. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  some  paper  bleached  and  unbleached  ? 
Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir;  bleached.  *  j 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  some  of  the  unbleached  paper  made  from 
the  pith? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  The  paper  was  made  back  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  cellulose  fiber  out  of  any  vegetable 
that  grows,  I  suppose?  All  vegetables  have  some  cellulose  fiber 
in  them? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  as  to  the  amount  you  can  get, 
and  as  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  And  the  quality  of  the  material  after  it  has 
been  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  have  not  proceeded  far  enough  to 
make  any  estimate,  I  suppose,  of  the  cost  of  making  fiber  from  corn- 
stalks? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  estimate 
on  it  quite  yet.  I  presume  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  going 
to  set  statistics  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  material.  That  is  up 
to  tnem,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  they  furnished  the  material  to  our  laboratory, 
Mr.  Mann,  that  we  are  testing.  We  have  not  got  far  enough  along 
yet  to  make  a  definite  report.  The  experiments  are  running  right 
straight  along.  This  is  some  of  the  stun  that  has  been  recently  run 
through. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  you  find  something  that  these  pith  sheets 
can  be  used  for,  or  the  pith  can  be  used  for,  of  course  the  process  is 
wholly  impracticable. 

Mr.  Sot'Ermeister.  Yes.  Will  you  notice  the  folding  qualities  of 
this  sheet  I  have  here.  Crease  it  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  you  can 
hardly  make  it  crack  at  all.  If  you  will  try  this  one,  this  has  a 
little  more  of  the  long  fiber  in  it  [indicating  sample]. 
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That  will  probably  make  very  ^od  mat erial/for^  folding  box 
boards^  or  something  of  that  sort,  ^ere  color  is  of  no  importance. 

The  Chairman.  Ifere  is  a  pith  fiber  sheet  marked  ''Pith  witii  a 
little  fiber.     Soda  cook,  seven  hours." 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  pith  have  to  be  cooked  longer? 
Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  They  are  all  cooked  together.    The  separation 
takes  place  after  cooking. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  difference?  What  is  the  cause 
of  cooking  some  of  these  seven  hours  and  some  of  the  others  two  and 
three-quarters  and  three  hours? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  We  have  tried  various  lengths  of  time  and 
varying  amounts  of  caustic  soda  and  varying  pressures  in  order  to  see 
whTch  process  gave  us  the  best  fiber,  the  highest  yield,  or  was  the  most 
advantageous  all  around. 

The  Chairman.  Take  this  marked  ''Pith  with  a  little  fiber;"  does 
that  mean  that  that  is  the  way  it  came  from  the  digestor? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No,  sir;  the  fiber  and  pith  were  separated  first 
and  then  we  put  back  a  small  proportion  of  long  fiber  with  the  pith. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  material  that  comes  out  before  they 
are  separated?    Have  you  any  of  that  here? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  of  it  here;  we  have  not 
made  xip  any  sheets  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Whynot? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Well,  I  could  not  see  any  use  in  it,  because 
when  it  is  with  the  pith,  the  long  fiber  is  too  hard  tor  any  kind  of  paper 
I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  rattlcs  [illustrating  with  sample].  That  is 
what  we  call  a  hard  paper.  That  long  fiber  which  you  have  there  is  a 
soft  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Yes*  and  it  is  the  pith  that  makes  the  rattle. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Ycs;  but  when  the  two  are  mixed  the  product 
is  too  hard. 

The  Chairman.  This  pith  tears  very  easily,  and  it  has  not  much 
fiber.  Supposing  you  left  the  fiber  in  it,  it  would  not  tear  so  easily, 
of  course. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir;  this  would  represent  more  nearly  the 
condition  of  the  original  fiber,  but  that  has  less  of  the  long  fiber  than 
the  fullproduct  as  it  comes  from  the  digester. 

The  Chairman.  The  fiber  itself  which  you  get,  which  I  suppose  is 
almost  clear  cellulose  fiber 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Very  nearly. 

The  Chairman  (continumg).  Is  much  like  soda  fiber  produced  by 
any  process? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
that  bng  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  amount  you  get  is  not  very  large,  and  the 
pith  you  get  in  sheets  when  dried  is  altogether  too  stiff  and  hard  for 
any  ordinary  paper? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  (^iiAiRMAN.  That  is.  for  writing  or  i>rinting  paper. 
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Mr.  SxjTERMEisTER.  The  pith  would  probably  have  to  be  made 
into  specialties. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  how  far  there  is  a  demand  for 
specialties.     This  is  very  stiff,  but  not  very  tough. 

Mr.  StJTERMEiSTER.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  very  tough  in  tearing. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  thick  enough  it  might  be  Aade  in  the 
form  of  a  board;  but  would  not  that  be  rather  an  expensive  process 
to  make  boards? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  could  be  made  intoja 
semitransparent  grease-proof  specialty  of  some  sort.  You  have  seen 
these  transparent  papers  whicn  are  used  for  wrapping  up  bottles — 
chemical  bottles  especially.  A  great  many  times  when  you  buy  a  bot- 
tle of  chemical  from  the  druggist,  patent  medicine  or  sometning  of 
that  sort,  you  find  it  wrapped  in  a  semitransparent  wrapper. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  tnat  is  a  complete  semitransparent  wrapper 
and  is  a  very  high  grade  of  specialty. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  Ycs,  Sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  to  be  somewhat  tough? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  wrapper  that  is  not  semitransparent,  but 
is  partially  transparent,  which  would  also  hold  grease. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER  (after  examining  paper).     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  I  think  grease  would  go  through  it,  as 
grease  would  go  through  this  [indicating  sample  of  pith].  Of  course, 
they  now  have  lots  of  Doard  in  which  they  can  put  grease  for  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  just  for  information.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  bears  particularly  on  what  we  are  speaking  of  now. 
What  is  the  material  that  is  used  m  tnmks  and  suit  cases  that  are 
called  ''fiber  trunks  "or '' fiber  suit  cases  V*  They  have  them  now  and 
they  are  expensive;  high-priced,  but  very  durable.  They  are  called 
"fiber"  trunks  or  suit  cases. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  have  never  hap- 
pened to  see  any  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  make  an  extremely  strong  paper 
out  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  a  stronger  paper  out  of  sulphite  than 
out  of  soda,  so  far  as  the  strength  is  concerned,  I  suppose;  although  I 
am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  This  very  strong  so-called  '^Kraft"  paper  is 
made  out  of  soda  fiber.  The  percentage  of  bleach  which  I  have 
marked  on  here  is  the  amount  required  to  bring  the  fiber  up  to  a  stand- 
ard, made  by  taking  six  different  commercial  fibers  and  mixing  them 
in  equal  proportions  and  making  up  sheets  in  this  same  form.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  compound  commercial  color. 

The  CHAiRBdLA.N.  It  is  what? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  A  sort  of  composite  commercial  color. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  I  mean  we  take  six  samples  of  commercial 
bleached  fiber,  such  as  is  sold  in  the  market,  and  mix  the  fibers  in 
equd  proportions,  and  then  we  make  up  sheets  of  this  same  form  on 
our  little  hand  molds  and  use  those  sheets  as  a  standard  color. 
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The  Chairman.  This  does  not  look  as  though  that  had  very  much 
long  fiber  m  it — not  as  much  as  hemlock  sulphite. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  It  is  not  as  long  as  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  here? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  have  some  sheets  of  cotton  stalk  here. 
Here,  first,  is  some  tide  grass,  some  that  Doctor  Cobb  sent  over  and 
wanted  us  to  trv. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  tule  grass? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  It  is  a  grass  growing  in  California.  There  is 
probably  not  enough  of  it  to  ever  amount  to  anything  as  a  paper 
stock.     This  is  the  pith  and  this  is  the  long  fiber  [indicating  samples]. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  process  of  separating  the  fiber  from 
the  pith  pulp  after  the  cooking  process? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  We  have  a  trough  which  consists  of  per- 
forated sheet  metal,  with  very  fine  perforations,  and  in  that  trough, 
fitting  closely  to  the  sides,  there  is  a  helicoid  conveyer,  which  turns 
the  pulp  over  and  over  in  passing  through  the  trough,  and  while  the 
pulp  is  turning  in  that  way  a  stream  of  water  is  sprayed  on  it,  an^|  the 
long  fiber  is  carried  on  by  the  conveyer  and  the  short  fiber  is  washed 
out  from  it  and  passes  out  through  the  perforations  in  the  base  of 
the  trough,  and  is  run  off  into  a  separate  tank. 

The  CSla^irman.  I  notice  in  these  samples  of  the  cornstalk  that 
you  have  here  your  long  fiber  seems  to  be  of  much  lighter  color  than 
the  pith. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir;  very  much  lighter. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suppose  it  woula  be  just  the  opposite. 
The  pith  is  a  white  substance  and  the  cornstalk  is  not. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  The  pith  apparently  dries  down  to  this  homy 
material,  and  I  think  the  physical  condition  of  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  color.  You  can  notice  the  diflFerence  in  those  two  sheets 
[indicating  samples].  You  can  also  notice  the  difference  along  the 
edge  here  and  in  the  center.  I  do  not  know  why  there  is  that  <fiffer- 
ence  in  the  color,  but  I  think  it  must  be  due  to  a  different  physical 
condition  of  the  pith. 

Mr.  Sims.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  cotton  stalk,  if  you  are  through  with 
this.    Let  Mr.  Sutermeister  make  his  statement  about  cotton  stalks. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  We  put  the  cotton  stalk  through  about  the 
same  process  that  we  do  the  cornstalk.  It  has  to  be  crushed  rather 
fine  in  order  to  get  sufficient  penetration  of  the  hquor  for  good 
cooking. 

Mi.  Sems.  How  do  you  get  it;  run  it  through  the  feed  cutter? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  We  have  a  httle  chopper,  which  has  a  knife 
moving  up  and  down,  and  we  feed  the  stalks  into  it  endwise.  It  is  a 
crude  arrangement.  It  ought  to  be  passed  through  crushing  rolls  in 
order  to  spHt  the  stalk  as  well  as  cut  it.  After  treating  it  in  that 
way  the  process  is  practically  the  same  as  that  with  the  cornstalk. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  percentage  of  soda  in  the  cook? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  The  amount  of  caustic  soda  required  is  con- 
siderably more  than  that  required  for  cornstalk.  It  takes  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  cotton  stalks  in  order  to  give  it  a  satisfac- 
tory cooking.  It  requires  a  much  harder  treatment  than  cornstalks. 
It  takes  about  six  to  nine  hours  at  90  to  110  pounds  steam  pressure, 
and  the  yield  varies  from  35  to  about  43  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Sims.  No  pith  results? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  There  is  no  pith. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  all  fiber? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  It  is  practically  all  fiber.  Some  of  the  fiber 
is  very  short. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  tons  of  cotton  stalk  will  it  take  to  make  1 
ton  of  pulp? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  It  would  take  about  2^  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  then  the  pulp  is  all  fiber  pulp? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Practically  all  fiber  pulo;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  very  much  long  fiber  about  that 
[indicating  sample]. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Noj  the  fiber  of  cotton  stalk  is  very  short. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  as  much  long  fiber  in  that  cotton 
stalk  as  we  find  in  lots  of  the  ground  wood. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  The  cotton  stalks  that  we  have  had  to  work 
with  have  been  old  and  somewhat  attacked  by  rot. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  were  not  fresh  stalks. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  They  were  not  fresh  stalks;  no,  sir;  and  I 
think  possibly  that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  low  yield 
and  the  poor  quaUty  or  the  product. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  hardly  thmk,  then,  that  the  cotton-stalk  test  was 
a  fair  test? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sirj  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  average,  therefore,  is  not  rehable? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  is  uot  to  be  reHed  on  conclusively.  We 
must  make  more  tests  before  we  can  pass  satisfactory  judgment  on^it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  as  to  cotton  stalks  that  it  takes  about  2i 
tons  of  stalks  to  make  1  ton  of  cotton  fiber  by  the  soda  process? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cords  does  it  take  under  ordinary, 
usual  conditions,  not  pressed,  to  make  a  ton  of  cotton  stalks? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  The  material  is  just  about  as  bulky  as  corn- 
stalks.    It  is  branchy  and  will  not  pack  close  together. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  really  more  difficult  to  handle  oy  way  of  shipping, 
and  in  assembling,  than  cornstalks? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs)  it  would  not  adapt  itself  to  baling  at  all, 
I  think.     Cornstalks  might  be  baled. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  it  might  be  ground  and  shipped  in  the  ground  state  1 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  form  of  sacks  or  bales  in  that  way? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Yes,  sir;  you  could  pack  it  vey  closely  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  would  you  bale  cornstalks? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  think  they  could  be  baled  in  a  machine 
similar  to  a  hay  baler. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  can  shred  cornstalks  and  ship  them? 

The  Chairman.  You  could  shred  them  easily  enough  and  ship  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  could  use  the  shredded  stuff? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  has  got  to  be  shredded  or  cut  or  crushed 
before  we  can  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  but  that  would  involve  a  shredder  or  cutter 
in  every  place  where  the  cornstalks  were  first  put  up,  and  shredded 
comstalkB  easily  heat  and  ferment,  which  would  probably  greatly 
deteriorate  thepi. 
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Mr.  Sims.  It  involves  it,  anyway,  if  you  feed  them.  They  do  have 
those  machines  on  eve^  large  farm,  anjrway. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTEB.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  cornstalks  that 
I  forgot  to  mention.  We  can  take  the  cornstalk  after  it  is  packed 
into  Uie  digester,  and  extract  with  water,  under  pressure,  and  get  out 
an  extracted  material  which  can  be  used  after  evaporation  as  a  cattle 
fodder.  That  is,  we  evaporate  the  extract  which  we  obtain  to  a  semi* 
liquid  state  and  mix  it  with  some  ground  feed,  and  we  get  nearly  aU 
or  the  value  of  the  food  which  is  in  the  cornstalk. 

The  Chaebman.  Now,  let  us  see;  when  you  run  these  through 
caustic  soda  the  caustic  soda  eats  up  the  intercellular  matter,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  SuTEBMEisTEB.  Yes;  and  changes  its  chemical  condition 
entirely. 

The  Chaebman.  How  do  you  get  that  back? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEK.  We  extract  with  water  before  we  add  the 
caustic  soda. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  wash  it  first  for  the  food  substance  before 
putting  in  the  caustic  soda? 

Mr.  SuTEBMEiSTER.  Yes;  and  then  pack  it  into  the  digester. 

The  Chairman.  You  first  pack  it  into  the  digester? 

Mr.*  SUTBRMEISTER.   YcS. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  do  what? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  We  add  water  and  turn  on  the  steam,  and  ex- 
tract imder  a  slight  pressure — only  16  or  20  pounds — and  draw  oflf 
the  liquid.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  soluble  matter  in  the 
cornstalk. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  liquid  will  you  get  in  a  ton  of 
cornstalks? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  We  get  from  a  ton  of  cornstalks  about  300 
pounds  of  dry  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  dry  matter  consist  of,  chemically? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  is  in  large  proportion  glucose — sugars. 
There  is  about  14  to  15  per  cent  ash,  about  40  per  cent  glucose,  and 
there  is  3  or  4  per  cent  of  other  sugars.  There  is  about  9  per  cent 
of  proteid  matter. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  a  pretty  good  foodstuff? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.   I  cs,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  cattle.  Nothing  of  that  sort  can  be  derived  from 
the  cotton  stalk,  can  it? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  is,  I  believe,  a 
medicinal  extract  from  roots  of  cornstalks,  but  I  do  not  imagine  the 
demand  for  it  would  be  very  great. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  what  the  medicinal  matter  is? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  SET;  I  do  not. 

The  Chaebman.  Do  you  use  the  roots  of  cornstalks? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  use  the  root  of  the  cotton  stalk,  though? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  experiments  led  you  to  believe  that 
you  can  reduce  a  ton  of  cornstalks  or  cotton  stalks  to  pulp  by  the  soda 
process  for  less  than  you  can  reduce  a  ton  of  wood  for? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  With  cotton  stalks,  I  should  say  no.  For 
cornstalks,  I  should  say  yes. 
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kt  The  Chairman.  How  much  less?  What  do  you  figure  it  costs  per 
ton? 

Mr.  SuTERMBiSTEB.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  cost.  The  cotton 
stalks  require  over  30  per  cent  of  caustic  coda,  whereas  we  can  treat 
the  cornstalks  with  18  per  cent.     Poplar  wood  requires  26  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  upon  the  soda  being  lost  ? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No,  sir;  recovered.  The  soda  can  be  recov- 
ered just  as  well  with  cornstalks  as  it  can  with  wood. 

The  Ohairm;an.  Yes,  I  understand;  but  in  your  experiments  you 
do  not  recover  it? 

Mr.  SuTEBMEiSTER,  We  have  not  recovered  it ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  experiments  have  you  made? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  We  have  tried  some  rice  straw.  The  rice 
straw  has  a  pith  which  is  rather  finer  than  that  of  the  cornstalk,  and 
the  product  is  very  markedly  different.  There  are  the  piths  from 
rice  straw.  Here  are  three  samples  that  are  made  up  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent form  [exhibiting  samples]. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  markedly  different  from  the 
cornstalk  piths? 

Mr.  SxTTXRMEiSTBR.  It  is  uot  so  hard  and  homv. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  quite  so  thick  as  tne  other. 

Mr.  StJTERMEisTER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  difference  if  it  were  as  thick? 

Mr.  Sutebmeister.  There  would  be,  yes,  sir.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  shrinkage,  too.  That  sheet  was  made  on  the  same 
hand  mold  as  the  sheete  of  cornstalk.  ^  That  is  not  a  full  sheet  of 
that  cornstalk  that  you  have  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  cornstalk  is  thicker. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes,  it  is  thicker,  but  the  difference  may  be 
due  to  shrinkage.  They  are  made  with  the  same  hand  mold  and 
have  the  same  superficial  area  when  they  are  made,  and  if  the  corn- 
stalk shrinks  inwardly  from  the  edges,  if  you  have  the  same  super- 
ficial area  and  you  push  it  up  into  half  tnat  area,  you  have  got  to 
have  it  thicker. 

Mj.  Sims.  He  means  it  may  shrink  this  way,  as  well  as  that  way 
[indicating]. 

The  OVERMAN.  But  about  the  thickness  of  it.  That  depends  on 
the  thickness  of  it  when  it  runs  over  the  machine?  You  can  make  it 
twice  as  thick  as  that  if  you  want  to? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes,  but  if  you  make  a  sheet  12  inches  wide 
and  shrink  it  down  to  6  inches  wide,  in  all  probability  you  will  have 
it  about  twice  as  thick  when  you  get  through.  When  it  is  wet  it  is 
about  the  consistency  of  cream  of  wheat.  You  can  imagine  trying  to 
jneike  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  cream  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  on  a  wet  machine^  they  do  not  use  any- 
thing as  thick  as  that.  You  have  no  way  of  doing  it  so  that  you  keep 
winfing  it  over? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  No,  sir.  Here  is  some  of  the  long  fiber  from 
rice  straw. 

The  Chairman.  Rice  straw  ought  to  make  a  very  fine  paper; 
does  it? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  I  think  it  would;  yes,  sir.  We  have  made  no 
paper  down  there,  and  we  can  not  tell  absolutely,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  can  not  make  a  good  grade  of  rice  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  paper  on  the  market  known  as  "rice  paper" 
made  out  of  rice) 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  have  seen  some  rice  paper  that  was  made 
out  of  rags  entirely,  and  I  have  also  seen  some  that  was  made  out  of 

f round  wood.     You  never  can  tell  from  the  name  what  the  paper 
as  in  it. 

^  Mr.  Sims.  Is  this  prospectus  which  you  have  handed  to  me  a  propo- 
sition to  sell  stock  in  something? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  some  samples  of  paper 
in  there  that  are  claimed  to  be  made  from  cotton  stalks. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Whether  they  are  or  not  I  could  not  tell.  I 
have  not  examined  them.  It  is  fairly  short  fiber,  but  it  is  fiber  that 
will  make  a  very  good  grade  of  paper.  The  length  of  fiber  is  not  so 
important  as  the  ratio  between  the  length  and  width.  If  you  have 
a  short  fiber  which  is  very  narrow,  it  will  make  a  better  sheet  than  a 
long  fiber  which  is  very  broad. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  course  you  do  not  want  a  fiber  that  is  too  long, 
that  is  true,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  very  short  fiber;  that  is,  that  is  the 
way  it  seems  to  me,  looking  at  it  now.  It  looks  more  like  ground 
wood. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  has  not  the  length  of  spruce  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  experiments  have  you  made? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Thcsc  are  all  that  we  have.  We  have  worked 
on  these  things  down  there  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  experimented  at  any  time  with  any 
other  articles  in  the  way  of  materials  for  pulp  makmg? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  1  ou  mean  either  here  or  in  my  own  private 
work  with  private  concerns? 

The  Chairman.  Either  one. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Yes;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  working  with  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  A  Uttle  over  a  year.  A  year  ago  last  Septem- 
ber I  entered  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  engac^ed  in  before? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  was  a  paper-mill  chemist  at  the  Cumberland 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Cumberland  mills? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir;  we  were  experimenting  there  con- 
tinually on  various  things. 

The  Chairman.^  Mostly  woods? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Not  entirely,  no.  They  are  trying  corn- 
stalks there  to  quite  an  extent,  in  an  experimental  way.  They  have 
tried  esparto. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Slttermeister.  It  is  a  grass. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  in  this  coimtry  to  any  great  extent, 
because  it  is  not  profitable  to  get  it  here.     It  makes  fine  paper? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  ifost  excellent  paper,  but  the  fiber  in  corn- 
stalks is  just  as  good  as  that  in  esparto. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  get  as  much  fiber  per  ton  out  of  corn- 
stalks as  you  will  out  of  esparto. 
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Mr.  SvTERMEisTER.  No,  sir. 

The  CiiAniMAN.  And  the  reason  esparto  is  not  used  in  this  country 
to  any  extent  is  because  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  laid  down  here, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SiTTERMEiSTEH,  In  good  part.  It  is  partly  because  it  requires 
special  machinery.  The  apparatus  which  is  used  for  wood  pulp 
could  not  be  usecl  for  esparto. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  All  of  the  mills  that  have  been  put  up  in  this 
country  have  been  put  up  primarily  for  wood,  and  in  changing  to 
utilize  esparto  it  would  require  giving  up  present  machinery  and  put- 
ting in  new. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  the  production  of  the  pulp  that  requires 
different  machinery.  But  "esparto  does  not  pay  here^when  we  have 
wood  so  cheap,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    No. 

Mr.  Sims.  Where  does  esparto  grass  come  from? 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  from  Spain,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  From  Spain  and  northern  Africa. 

Mr.  Sems.  It  is  an  imported  material? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  more  or  less  of  it  imported  into  England? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  it  in  England.  It 
makes  a  very  soft  and  bulky  paper.  We  can  get  almost  the  same 
bulk  by  using  soda  poplar  fiber.  E^    ] 

The  Chairman.   You  have  tried  only  the  sodajprocess? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes,  sir;  on  these  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  the  fiber  with  the  sulphur  process 
out  of  these  materials? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  I  would  not  like  to  say  either  way  at  present. 
I  have  tried  a  few  very  small  experiments  and  have  not  got  a  very 
good  product. 

^The  Chairman,  It  would  be  less  expensive  under  the  sulphur 
process,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Probably,  very  slightly  less  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  stated  that  the  sulpnur  process  is 
cheaper  than  the  soda  process,  unless  you  are  where  you  get  very 
cheap  fuel  to  recover  the  soda  with. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  compared  with  ground  wood  pulp,  what  is  the  value 
of  soda  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  You  mean  the  actual  market  price? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  wood  pulp  is  worth  about  $20  a  ton,  a 
little  less  than  $20  a  ton  on  the  average.  It  is  a  little  higher  than 
that  now. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes.  I  think  the  price  for  soda-pulp  fiber  is 
about  $45. 

Mr.  Sims.  Anyway,  it  is  worth  two  for  one. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  two  are  entirely  disassociated  in  this 
respect,  that  ground  wood  is  made  purely  with  water  power  which  is 
absolutely  of  no  value  so  far  as  the  soda  process  is  concerned,  or  very 
little  value.    The  Cumberland  mills  do  not  sell  their  soda  fiber? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Not  from  the  Cumberland  mills.  There  is 
some  fiber  sold  from  their  Yarmouth ville  mills. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  experimented  with  any  other  woods  for 
making  fiber  than  those  ordinarily  used  ? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  We  have  tried  the  soda  process  on  spruce,  hem- 
lock, and  beech,  and  I  think  they  have  tried  some  maple  there.  This 
is  at  the  Cumberland  mills  that  i  am  referring  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  use  mainly  for  their  soda  fibers? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Poplai. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  aspen? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Aspcn. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  that  from? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  The  local  supply  all  through  Maine,  and  some 
down  through  New  Brunswick. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  large  or  small  stuff? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  varics  very  greatly.  I  have  seen  it  down  as 
small  as  3  or  4  inches,  and  from  that  all  the  way  up  to  20  or  24  inches. 

(At  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  December  23,  1908,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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STATEMENT   OF   MK.    CHASLES   P.   NEILL,    COKMISSIOHEB   OF 
LABOB,  ACCOKPAinED  BT  MB.  NEWTON  ADAMS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Neill. 

Mr.  Neill.  In  1907  there  were  96  mills  in  the  United  States  that 
made  news-print  paper.  Out  of  that  number  there  were  39  that  made 
news-print  paper  only.  To  make  the  comparisons  j^ou  asked  we  had 
to  ehminat^  17  of  those  because  they  had  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  period.  We  found  20  mills  which  had  been 
in  existence  since  1897  and  we  covered  1 8  of  those.  One  mill  in  Or^on 
was  not  visited  and  one  eastern  mill  was  not  considered,  because  it  did 
not  go  from  the  two  to  the  three  tour  system,  and  that  would  have 
thrown  out  the  calculation.  We  have  18  mills,  which  represent  almost 
exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  mills,  that  make  news  print 
onlv,  and  we  thought  those  figures  would  be  almost  identical  as  if  we 
hadf  taken  the  entire  number. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  mills  which  went  to  the  three-tour  sys- 
tem all  eastern  mills? 

Mr.  Neill.  Fifteen  eastern  and  three  western  mills. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  separated  the  eastern  and  western  mills. 
The  three  western  mills  are  all  on  the  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  fifteen  eastern  mills  are  on  the  three-tour,  and 
three  western  mills  are  still  on  the  two-tour  ^stem. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  western  mills  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  three  of  them  •* 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Neill.  There  are  only  three  mills  which  make  news-print 
paper  exclusively. 

The  Chatrman.  There  are  more  than  three  western  miUs  that  have 
made  news-print  paper  for  ten  years,  but  not  exclusively? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  said. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  this  would  give  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Neill.  I  think  if  the  entire  mills  were  taken  there  would  be 
a  very  sUght  difference,  if  any,  in  the  figures,  when  you  get  as  high  as 
60  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  included  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  the  50  per  cent  in  that  way,  it  would  only 
represent  about  15  per  cent  or  less  over  and  above  the  International 
Paper  Company's  mills? 

Mr.  Adams.  You  mean  of  the  50  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  They  make  at  least  one-third  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  all  their  mills? 

Mr.  Adams.  All  those  making  news  print  only.  We  thought  that 
the  moment  we  used  mills  making  other  kinds  of  paper  that  would 
vitiate  our  report.     It  was  news  print  that  you  asked  us  to  get. 

Mr.  Nbill.  You  have  no  idea  what  it  means  to  get  anvtmng  out 
of  their  figures.  We  simply  had  to  take  their  total  pay  roll  and  total 
product,  and  if  they  make  two  kinds  of  paper  you  can  not  get  anything 
at  all.  Some  of  these  mills  themselves,  until  we  got  througn  with 
them,  did  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  different 
elements  of  their  output. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recollect  that  my  request  was  confined  to 
news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir;  it  stated  news-print  paper. 

You  will  notice  in  1897  we  could  only  find  4  mills,  going  back  that 
far,  that  were  in  operation  whose  records  were  available,  and  we 
found  that  taking  those  returns  in  1897  and  1900  there  was  practically 
no  difference  in  the  total  wage  cost.  In  1897  the  total  wage  cost  per 
ton  of  news-print  paper  was  $10.74  and  in  1900  it  was  $10.60.  Then 
we  began  in  1900  with  the  mills  and  we  could  follow  the  same  18 
mills  right  through  to  1907.  You  see  in  the  last  column  in  1900 
4  mills  were  still  m  operation  and  the  difference  between  the  cost  in 
1897  and  1900  was  very  slight.  Then,  in  1900  you  will  find  that  we 
were  able  to  get  18  mills  that  we  were  able  to  trace  right  through 
from  1900  to  1907. 

The  Chaibman.  In  that  year  the  labor  cost  per  ton  was  $10.53? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  eastern  mills  $10.59  and  the  western  mills 
$101    • 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  that  average  is  based  upon  all  of 
the  18  mills.  You  will  notice  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1900  the 
eastern  mills  compared  with  1897 

The  Chairman.  Were  a  trifle  less. 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  four  mills  were  comparatively  small  mills;  that 
accounts  for  that. 
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The  Chairman.  That  may  account  for  it,  but  this  is  probably 
something  you  would  not  taKe  into  consideration.  We  have  learned 
that  they  have  reduced  somewhat  the  cost  of  manufacture  through 
processes. 

Mr.  Neill.  We  studied  .that  very  carefully  in  order  to  find  why  it 
was  that  with  a  considerable  increase  in  wage  cost,  in  actual  wage 
rates,  there  had  been  so  slight  an  increase  in  the  total  wages  per  ton. 
We  have  figures  on  the  increased  speed  of  machinery  and  all  that 
showing  how  the  large  increase  in  wages  to  the  workera  was  offset  by 
the  larger  output  and  the  more  rapid  work  of  the  machine.  The 
method  we  used  to  get  at  that  was  this :  Take,  for  example,  the 
total  production  in  tons.  We  had  to  get  that  and  divide  that  into 
the  total  pay  roll.  Then,  we  afterwards  subdivided  the  work,  as 
you  will  find  in  the  second  colunm,  the  wages  in  the  forest  opera- 
tion, that  means  the  actual  wages  paid  for  cutting  the  wood  and 
delivering  it  to  the  river  and,  in  connection  with  rafts  the  cost  at 
the  mill,  the  wages  paid  for  the  amount  of  wood  used  by  each 
mill  to  make  enough  ground  wood  for  a  ton  of  news  print,  and  then, 
the  amount  of  wood  that  was  used  in  sulphite  to  make  a  ton  of 
news-print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  based  upon  80  per  cent  of  ground  wood 
and  20  per  cent  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Neill.  No;  the  actual  amount  which  each  particular  mill 
used.     It  varied  a  Uttle. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  it  varies,  but  I  wanted  to  know  how 
you  arrived  at  this. 

Mr.  Neill.  In  each  mill  we  found  the  amount  that  that  particular 
mill  used  of  the  total  elements,  and  then  we  figmred  the  cost  for  that 
mill.  . 

Mr.  Adams.  We  had  to  make  an  average  amount  for  each  year, 
which  they  gave  us  from  their  records;  we  could  get  the  actual 
amount  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Neill.  This  is  based  on  the  actual  amount  used  in  the  18 
mills  and  not  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  This  sheet  would  show  that  from  1897  to  1907. 
the  average  amount  paid  for  wages  in  the  forest  for  timber  needed 
to  make  ground  wood  enough  for  1  ton  of  paper  increased  from  SI. 84 
in  the  eastern  mills  to  $3.55  in  the  eastern  mills? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  $2.25  in  1900  in  the  western  mills  to 
$2.47  in  1907? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  forest  for 
enough  wood  to  make  sulphite  enough  for  a  ton  of  paper  increased  in 
the  eastern  mills  from  77  cents  in  1897  to  $1.88  in  1907? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  wages  paid  in  preparing  and  grinding 
wood  sufficient  to  go  into  a  ton  of  paper  increased  from  $2.16  in  1897 
to  $2.50  in  1907,  and  that  the  same  for  sulphite  increased  from  $1.25 
in  1897  to  $1.48  in  1907,  That  the  wages  paid  in  the  paper  mills 
proper  ^er  ton  of  paper  decreased  from  $4.72  m  1897  to  $4.54  in  1907. 

Mr.  Neill.  That  is  only  based  on  the  4  mills.  I  think  if  jrou 
would  take  in  1900  for  18  mills  it  would  be  better.     The  addition 
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of  those  14  mills  gives  an  entirely  different  basis.  I  think  the  better 
figures  all  the  way  through  are  to  take  the  1900  figures  and  compare 
those  with  1907.  When  you  add  14  new  mills  you  get  a  new  basis 
of  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  figures  as  to  1897  may  be  mis- 
leading? 

Mr.  Neill.  They  are  true  as  to  those  four  mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  misleading  as  to  the  result. 

Mr.  Neill.  You  get  a  larger  situation.  The  representation  is  too 
small.     Those  are  four  small  mills. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  were  thev? 

Mr.  .Adams.  The  Cliff*  mill,  the  Pettioone,  the  Riverside  mill,  and 
the  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company.  You  will  notice  that  the  tonnage 
is  given  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  sheet. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  figures  from  1900  to  1907  are  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative and  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  appear  that  these  four  eastern  mills  in 
1897  were  pajring  a  very  hi^h  rate  for  wages  in  the  paper  mills  per 
ton.     You  thmk,  probably,  lugher  than  woiud  be  paid  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  high  wages.  When  we  check 
these  up  at  every  point  we  get  the  wage  cost  by  the  month,  and  the 
difference  between  one  montn  and  another  in  the  same  year  is  simply 
astoimding.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  industry  where  there  are 
such  great  changes  in  wages. 

Mr.  Adams.  Tnere  is  dmerence  as  high  as  S3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Neill.  For  instance,  one  month  they  might  have  a  number 
of  breakdowns  and  the  wages  go  on  the  same,  but  the  output  is 
seriously  interfered  with. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  great  number  of  figures  showing 
some  considerable  difference  in  cost.  Of  course,  when  a  ground  mifl 
is  running  twenty-four  hours  a  day  it  is  running  on  a  very  different 
basis  from  one  that  may  be  able  to  run  only  a  few  hours  a  day  owing 
to  a  shortage  in  water. 

Mr.  Neill.  We  found  that  too.  The  wage  cost  per  month  in 
every  individual  mill  varies  up  and  down  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 
When  they  are  running  at  a  rapid  speed  they  have  to  stop  for  an  hour 
or  two  on  account  of  a  jam  or  some  trouble  wth  the  machinery  that 
is  turning  put  the  paper.  One  mill  had  to  shut  down  for  nineteen 
days  in  one  month  for  some  very  extensive  repairs. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  wage  rate  was  going  right  on? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  using  those  men,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  they  went  along  m  the  work  and  finally  had  to  put  every- 
thing in  shape.  W^e  eliminated  in  the  cost  all  tnat  might  be  in  the 
way  of  actual  reconstruction  and  only  allowed  in  the  cost  such  things 
as  repairs  which  were  actually  made  by  the  crew  during  the  stoppage 
for  a  short  time.  That  brought  about  a  most  startling  difference. 
If  one  single  mill  of  those  four  mills  having  a  high  cost  in  the  year 
stopped,  it  would  have  changed  the  average  of  the  three  very  much. 
In  the  18  mills  it  would  not  have  made  very  much  difference.  That 
is  the  difficulty  in  using  such  a  small  representation,  although  takings 
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in  1897  these  four  mills  were  higher  in  wages  than  in  1900,  and  the 
18  mills  are  lower  than  the  four.  So  probably  there  was  a  wage 
reduction  between  1897  and  1900. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  wage 
reduction. 

Mr.  Neill.  I  mean  a  wage-cost  reduction.  There  was  probably 
about  that  time  improvement  in  their  methods  that  brought  about  a 
reduced  wage  cost.  Their  production  increased  from  23,000  to  30,000 
tons. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  from  your  investigation  that  the 
increase  of  wages  in  the  paper  mills  per  ton  from  $3.83  m  1900  to  $4.55 
in  1907  represents  an  actual  increase  in  wages  to  the  men? 

Mr.  Neill.  It  represents  more  than  that, 'I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 
What  happened  between  that  period  was  this:  There  were  very  large 
increases  to  some  of  the  operatives,  probably  as  high  as  60  or  70  per 
cent  in  the  hourly  wages.  For  example,  nearly  all  of  the  eastern 
milk  went  from  the  two-tour  to  the  three-tour  system,  which  increased 
the  hourly  rate  of  pay  50  per  cent,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  had  an 
actual  increase  after  1900  once  or  twice.  That  would  represent  itself 
in  an  increased  cost  to  the  mill  more  than  is  represented  here,  but  at  the 
6ame  time  to  offset  that  they  increased  the  speed  of  the  machinery  so 
that  the  same  number  of  men  turned  out  larger  number  of  tons  in 
a  month.  They  ran  a  crew  working  eight  hours  at  the  same  rate  as 
getting  an  hourly  pay  of  50  per  cent  more  than  to  begin  with,  and  the 
wage  cost  of  the  nrm  as  far  as  these  particular  men  were  concerned 
increased  50  per  cent,  but  those  same  men  with  the  machines  speeding 
much  more  rapidly  turned  out  a  great  many  more  feet  than  formerly, 
so  that  the  actual  wage  cost  of  the  paper  was  increased  by  the  speeding. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  increased  speeding  of  the 
machines,  except  that  the  new  machines  as  a  rule  are  much  wider  and 
faster? 

Mr.  Neill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  machines  were  recon- 
structed. Of  course,  they  could  not  speed  them  without  lengthening 
them — they  had  to  lengthen  them  in  order  to  speed.  In  some  cases 
they  could  increase  the  speed  without  any  change  at  all. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  found  a  great  many  cases  where  they  had  strength- 
ened their  machines  in  order  to  stand  the  increase  of  speed.  Some  of 
the  old  machines  they  went  over  carefully  and  strenethened  the  parts 
so  that  they  could  run  faster,  perhaps  50  or  75  feet  faster. .  The  mills 
have  those  records  of  speed. 

The  Chairman.  We  nave  great  numbers  in  our  record  and  we  have 
had  a  whole  lot  of  those  people  testify  before  us. 

Mr.  Adams.  They  did  not  give  us  the  information  until  we  asked 
what  the  speed  was  in  1897  and  1907. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  asked  a  great  many  of  them  as  to  the 
speed  of  the  machine.  I  do  not  doubt  the  statement  at  all,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  Neill.  We  give  the  actual  rate. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  not  exact;  it  could  not  be  exact. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  average  rate  of  speed  has  very  much 
increased  in  the  last  two  years,  largelyoecause  of  putting  in  a  lot  of 
new  machines  that  have  a  very  rapid  rate.  A  machine  which  runs 
500  feet  or  more  a  minute  is  going  pretty  rapidly. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  No  one  thought  of  doing  that  a  few  jrears  ago. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  make  an  mvestigation  of  any  mills  that  have 
been  built  since  1900,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  wage  cost  in  the 
new  mill  is  lower  or  higher  than  the  average  cost  in  the  mills  in  opera- 
tion in  1900? 

Mr.  Neill.  No,  sir.  We  were  trying  to  get  the  comparative  fig- 
ures. We  asked  the  mills,  but  found  tnat  their  figures  did  not  run 
back  far  enough. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  see.  So  you  can  not  say  whether  in  the  most  recently 
constructed  mills,  with  tne  best  machinery,  the  wage  cost  is  lower  than 
the  cost  in  1900? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  should  say  yes.  I  remember  Mr.  Gould  gave  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  look  at  these  figures  a  little  bit.  From  1900 
your  forest  wages  for  ground  wood  per  ton  of  paper  increased  from 
$2.12  to  $3.55? 

Mr.  Neilt..  In  the  eastern  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  the  eastern  mills;  and  from  $2.25  to  $2.47 
in  the  western  mills.  That  is  incorrect,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  incorrect  because  it  looks  incorrect  on  its 
face;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  western  mills  keep  no  data  in  refer- 
ence to  tlieir  forest  expenses,  because  they  do  not  gather  their  own 
pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Neill.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  forest  itself.  We  sent 
out  to  the  contractors  to  ascertain  what  they  thecaselves  were  paying 
to  get  this  wood  out.  This  does  not  represent,  as  I  understand  it, 
what  the  mill  paijl  for  wood;  it  simply  represents  the  actual  cost  or 
producing  the  wood. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  no  wood  figures  obtained  from  the  mills  them- 
selves.    We  got  them  from  the  jobbers  and  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  prove  to  me  why  the  cost  of  get- 
ting out  a  cord,  more  or  less,  of  wood  in  the  West  in  1900  was  hidier 
than  it  was  in  the  East  and  $1  lower  in  1907  than  it  was  in  the  East, 
when,  as  far  as  the  information  before  the  committee  goes,  the  relative 
wages  paid  to  the  men  in  the  forest,  lumbering,  were  «3)out  the  same  in 
botn  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  the  West  you  understand  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
wood  is  cut  on  the  piece  price.  A  man  contracts  for  so  many  cords  of 
wood  at  so  much  per  cord,  while  in  the  East  the  jobber  goes  into  the 
woods  and  cuts  out  his  wood  with  his  own  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  methods  adopted 
in  the  West  as  to  the  major  part  of  the  wood.  In  both  parts  of  the 
country  now  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  wood  is  purchased  from 
farmers  who  cut  their  own  wood  or  cut  somebody  else's  wood  upon 
some  basis,  but  the  bulk  of  the  wood  in  both  places  is  secured  froin 
lumber  men. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  West — I  have  been  through  it  recently — 
they  have  contractors  who  go  out,  take  their  lumber  crews  and  cut 
the  wood,  and  ikej  are  apt  to  cut  it  clean,  using  the  smaU  spruce  for 
pulp  wood^  the  tamarack  for  railroad  ties,  and  the  white  cedar  for 
poles,  but  it  is  not  cut  by  the  piece. 

Mr.  Neill.  What  Mr.  Adams  means  is  that  the  man  goes  and 
takes  in  a  crew  of  50  or  60  men,  and  instead  of  paying  them  so  much  a 
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day  they  are  paid  so  much  per  piece  for  their  work.     It  is  siniply  the 
difference  between  piecework  and  the  rate  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  But  our  information  was  that  they  are  not  paid 
by  the  piece.  We  have  the  wages  that  have  been  paid  in  the  lumber 
camps.  The  Weyerhaeusers  get  out  some  quantity  for  their  own 
mills  and  sell  to  some  mills.  The  Wisconsin  mills  have  two  pulp- 
wood  companies  that  buy  their  wood,  and  they  have  had  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1907  there  was  very  little  wood  cut,  I  will  not  say  very 
little,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  usual.  They  could  not  get  the  wood 
in  1907.  They  went  down  to  Quebec  and  bought  50,000  cords  of 
wood.  That  is  what  produced  this  panic.  We  were  up  where  they 
cut  the  wood.  I  have  been  through  the  lumber  camps  and  seen  the 
wood  piled  up  alongside  the  railroad  track,  have  seen  great  quanti- 
ties brought  m  both  ways,  and  there  is  certainly  as  much  difference 
in  the  wages  paid  in  the  West  as  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Adams.  Very  nearly. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  increase  in  the  pay? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  wages  we  have  in  the  West  for  cutting,  haulinj^, 
and  driving  the  load,  including  board,  are  $2.30  in  1900  and  $2.60lm 
1907.     That  is  only  30  cents.     In  the  East  they  are  $2.13  and  $3.74. 

The  Chairman.  "Those  are  your  figures? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  that  your  figures  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  Neill.  I  will  have  them  looWed  into  very  carefully.  The 
western  figures  are  based  on  how  many  contractors  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  figures  that  the  gentleman 
got  may  work  out  this  way.  The  lumber  wages  in  the  West  were  high 
tnen  and  they  are  high  now,  notwithstanding  the  reduction. .  We  saw 
in  Duluth  a  great  number  of  advertisemente  for  men  to  go  into  the 
forests  at  from  $30  to  $45  a  month,  board  paid.  That  is  as  highj^as 
they  have  been  in  the  East.  n^t 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  we  found  $45  in  some  camps.  ii 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  say.  The  wages  in  both  places 
in  1907  ran  from  $35  to  $40  and  occasionallj"  $45  a  month,  with  Doard 
and  everything  included. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  found  $45  and  board. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  with  everything  included.  You  make^a 
difference  here  of  $1.43  increase  in  getting  put  the  wood  in  the  East 
and  only  22  cents  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  unreasonable,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
correct. 

'Mr.  Neill.  I  will  have  those  figures  carefully  looked  into  and  see 
what  the  explanation  of  those  rat^  is.  I  remember  looking  over  the 
eastern  figures  when  obtained  and  noticed  that  there  were  some  very 
large  increases  in  wages. 

The  Chairman.  The  wages  in  the  forest  from  1900  to  1907  were 
almost  startling,  but  it  is  true  both  in  the  East  andp  the  West.  We 
have  a  lot  of  testimony  here,  sworn  to,  more  or  less  of  it,  as  to  the 
wages — I  think  more  m  the  East  than  in  the  West.  Our  difficulty 
about  getting  the  wages  in  the  West  has  been  that  the  mills  them- 
selves know  nothing  aoout  it.     Most  of  the  mills  do  not  know  where 
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the  pulp  wood  comes  from,  except  they  know  what  State  it  comes 
from,  but  they  do  not  know  how  tney  get  it.  We  talked  with  Weyer- 
haeusers,  the  largest  lumber  operators  out  there,  and  with  a  lot  of 
other  people  who  are  operating  in  lumber,  and  their  wages  are  just 
about  the  same  in  the  West  as  they  are  in  the  East. 

You  show  in  the  eastern  ground-wood  mills  an  increase  in  wages 
from  $2.02  per  ton  of  paper  to  $2.50,  and  in  the  western  mills  a 
decrease  from  $2.19  per  ton  of  paper  to  $2.18,  while  you  show  an 
increase  of  wages  in  the  sulpliite  mill  per  ton  of  paper  from  $1.28 
to  $1.48  in  the  eastern  mills,  and  in  the  western  mills  from  $1.29 
per  ton  of  paper  to  $1.66.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  a  startling 
difference  of  wages  in  the  ground-wood  mills  and  the  sulphite  millsi 

Mr.  Neill.  There  might  have  been  no  change  in  the  method  of 
producing  sulphite,  and  by  putting  in  slightlj  larger  machinery  in 
the  ground-wood  mills  would  make  that  difference.  You  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  a  wage  rate,  this  is  wage  cost,  and  if  thev  put 
in  a  machine  which  the  same  man  operates  and  it  turns  out  a  larger 
amount  of  wood  pulp  it  reduces  the  cost.  There  may  be  no  change 
in  the  method  or  producing  sulphite  and  there  may  have  been  an 
actual  increase  in  the  wage  rates  and  yet  a  diminution  of  the  wage 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  practically 
no  change  either  in  the  sulphite  process  and  machinery  or  tne  groundf- 
wood  process  and  machinery.  Of  coures,  wages  in  the  ground-wood 
mill  are  affected  more  or  less  by  the  shut  downs  or  the  scarcity  of 
water,  but  there  has  been  no  such  change  in  process  in  the  ground- 
wood  mill  and  the  sulphite  mill  as  there  has  been  in  reference  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper  oy  increased  efficiency. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  shutting  dowTi  of  the  water  supply  would  not 
affect  the  sulphite  as  it  would  the  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  show  quite  an  increase  in  the  ground-wood 
mill  wages  in  the  eastern  mills? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  so  much  of  an  increase  in  the  sulphite  mills  in 
the  East ;  scarcely  any  increase  in  the  West  in  the  ground- wood  mills, 
and  a  startling  increase  in  the  sulphite  mills.     The  sulphite  mills* 
do  not  run  on  the  tliree-tour  system  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  The  ground- woocl  mills  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  ground-wood  mills  operate  twenty-four  hours 
a  day. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  one-third  when  they  went  from  the  two  to  the 
three  tour  system  would  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  cost.  The 
wages  in  the  ground-wood  mill  would  increase  because  the  difference 
came  from  the  two  to  the  three  tour  system.  There  would  not  bo  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  sulphite  mill  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Your  figures  show  that  in  1900,  in  the  western 
sulphite  mills,  it  cost  1  cent  per  ton  of  paper  more  than  in  the  eastern 
mills,  while  in  1907  it  cost  18  cents  more,  and  just  the  reverse  in  the 
ground- wood  mills? 

Mr.  Neill.  In  the  western  mills  in  1897,  in  the  sulphite  miUs,  their 
product  had  increased  from  3,300  tons  to  4,300  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  tons? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes.  There  are  some  more  detailed  figures  that  Mr. 
Adams  presents. 
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Mr.  Adams.  Here  [indicating  on  a  table]  we  have  the  amount Jof 
sulphite  used  in  the  different  mills.  There  you  have  the  wage  cost 
per  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  why  there  should 
be  no  increase  in  th^  ground-wood  mills  in  the  West  and  such  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  sulphite  mDls  in  the  West,  when  there  is  no  such 
corresponding  change  in  the  ground-wood  mills  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  must  consider  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phite used  varied  in  these  mills.  You  have  not  the  wage  cost  per  ton 
there  on  that  paper. 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  I  have  the  wage  cost  per  ton  of  paper. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  of  the  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  total  production  of  print  paper  in  these 
mills. 

Mr.  Neill.  What  Mr.  Adams  means  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  This 
does  not  give  the  wage  cost  of  any  given  amount  of  sulphite  in  tliose 
two  vears.  In  each  of  those  mills  they  have  found  out  just  how  much 
sulphite  was  used  in  a  ton  of  paper  in  each  year,  so  that  there  would 
possibly  be  changes  there.  He  found  that  the  amount  of  sulphite 
used  per  ton  of  paper  was  variable. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  varied  about  30  pounds  per  ton  in  some  cases,  and 
in  some  cases  60  pounds  per  ton. 

Mr.  Neiix.  Now  at  those  western  mills  there  that  you  speak  of,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  their  ground-wood  mills,  where  they  have  not  changed 
from  their  shifts  or  tours,  their  rates  are  the  same  in  the  two  years. 
The  production  for  1905  is  about  the  same  in  the  sulphite,  $1.39,  as 
against  $1.66.  There  has  been  no  change  there.  Do  you  know,  Sir. 
Adams,  whether  the  amount  of  sulphite  increased  there? 

Mr.  Adams.  Those  figures  are  not  comparable  in  the  least.  In 
the  western  mills  in  1900  they  used  492  pounds.  When  you  get  up 
to  1907  they  used  an  averacje  of  524  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  increase  in  the  wagjes  paid  for  sulphite 
per  ton  of  paper  in  the  western  mills  is  due  to  the  mcrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphite  used  in  a  ton  of  paper? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely. 

Mr.  Neill.  You  see,  as  I  explained,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  take 
a  given  amount  of  sulphite  and  assumed  that  that  was  used  in  a  ton 
of  paper  and  figured  on  that,  but  in  each  case  we  took  the  actual 
amount  of  sulpnite  used  at  different  times,  and  it  is  figured  out  so 
that  the  change  in  the  amount  of  sulphite  used  in  the  different  years 
will  affect  the  wage  cost  in  those  years,  even  at  the  same  rate  of 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  sulphite  used* 
although  that  can  be  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  used 
Wisconsin  local  hemlock  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  spruce 
imported  from  Minnesota  for  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood.  Hem- 
locK  costs  them  $6  or  so  a  cord,  and  last  year  the  spruce  cost  them  $11 
a  cord  at  the  mill.  There  has  been  a  Vapid  increase  in  the  cost  of 
spruce,  and  not  so  much  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  hemlock;  and 
tnen  it  might  be  that  they  have  increased  slightly  their  proportion 
of  sulphite  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Neill.  In  some  instances  you  will  find  a  reduction.  It  varied 
very  much.    In  some  mills  we  have  found  they  have  increased  the 
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amount  of  sulphite,  and  in  others  we  found  they  had  reduced  it  by 

getting  a  better  quaUty  of  sulphite.  We  find  in  some  cases  that  they 
ave  been  enabled  to  mcrease  the  speed  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  amount  of  sulphite  in  their  paper. 

The  Chairman.  The  Watab  mill  in  Minnesota  probably  uses  less  sul- 
phite than  any  other  news  mill  in  the  United  States,  and  makes  the 
finest  news-pnnt  paper  that  is  made,  but  their  cost  of  producing  ground 
wood  is  much  greater  than  the  average  cost,  because  they  gnnd  on  a 
fine  grindstone,  which  grinds  much  more  slowly  and  takes  more  horse- 
power to  make  a  ton  of  ground  wood  by  their  process  than  it  does 
ordinarily,  and,  being  ground  more  slowly  on  a  nner  machine,  it  has 
a  longer  fiber,  and  therefore  does  not  call  for  so  much  sulphite. 

Mr.  Sims.  Where  they  reduce  the  cost  of  sulphite  they  increase  the 
cost  of  ground  wood,  so  that  that  evens  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  one  of  the  mills  that  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  this  basis. 

Mr.  Neill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  Wisconsin  mills  tending  to  the 
use  of  more  siilphite  and  less  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Neill.  Tliat  is  the  case  of  these  four  mills  averaging  together. 
Thev  go  from  492  to  524. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  cost,  of  course,  would  cover  both.  The 
total  wages  paid  per  ton  of  paper  in  the  western  mills  is  $10  in  1900  and 
$11.74  in  1907.  In  the  eastern  mills  it  is  $10.59  in  1900  and  $13.95 
in  1907.  That  gives  the  western  mills  a  benefit  of  $1.08  less  for  the 
wages  in  the  forest  on  the  ground  wood  per  ton? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  have  those  figures  gone  over 
again  as  to  the  wages  in  the  forest  operations,  because  I  am  satisfied 
they  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  Neill.  I  will  have  a  number  of  other  contractors  out  there 
and  will  get  their  rates.     I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  if  you  get  the  correct  statements  from 
the  contractors. 

Mr.  Neill.  We  get  these  from  the  pay  rolls.  We  get  the  actual 
figures.  So  far  as  I  know,  nobody's  say-so  was  taken,  unless  they 
had  no  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  the  woods  they  have  no  pay  rolls,  but  they  keep 
rough  time.     I  have  seen  those  myself. 

mr,  Neill.  They  are  taken  right  from  the  records  that  the  man 
keeps,  but  I  will  have  that  looked  into  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  the  same  difficulty  in  the  ground  wood  that 
we  had  in  the  sulphite  that  you  mentioned,  a  few  moments  ago.  For 
instance,  in  the  western  mills  we  found  in  1900  they  used  1.11  and 
in  1907^  1.10.  They  did  not  use  quite  as  much  wood.  It  is  a  very 
small  difference,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  something. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  figures  there,  again? 

Mr.  Adams.  In  the  western  mills  in  1900  they  averaged  1.11  cords 
of  wood  to  a  ton  of  ground  wood.  In  1907,  1.10.  m  the  eastern 
mills  they  used  1.08  in  1900  and  1.11  in  1907. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  are  not  getting  so  good  a  quality  of  wood. 

Mr.  Adams,  lliat  is  probably  the  case,  although  they  say  they 
are  trying  to  improve  the  quahty  of  their  ground  wood. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  what  they  are  getting  does  not  average  so  high? 
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Mr.  Adams.  All  these  figures  are  rough  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Thejr  fi^re  about  a  ton  of  ground  wood  to  the  ton 
and  half  a  ton  of  sulphite.  Of  course  the  cost  of  ground  wood  would 
be  affected  by  the  smaller  amount  of  ground  wood  and  the  lai^r 
amount  of  sulphite  per  ton  of  paper  m  the  western  mills.  That 
would  make  some  difference. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neill.  That  is,  it  would  be  based  upon  a  smaller  quantity  in 
the  western  mills  and  a  larger  quantity  in  the  eastern  mills  for  the 
same  period. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  figures  of  percentages  of  ground 
wood  and  sulphite  in  the  western  mills  per  ton  of  paper? 

Mr.  Adams.  Four  hundred  and  ninety- two  pounds  sulphite  to  a  ton 
in  1900. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  ground  wood?  Of  course  I  could 
figure  it  out.     I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  it  there  already. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  the  figures  that  they  used. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  1,508  pounds  of  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Adams.  Approximately;  about  1,600  pounds  of  ground  wood. 
I  have  the  total  for  the  eastern  and  western  ground  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Now  give  us  the  comparative  amount  used  in  the 
eastern  and  western  mills  of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  per  ton  of 
paper,  if  you  have  that. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  have  the  total  for  the  East  and  West  for  the  three 
years.     I  have  not  the  figures  filled  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  western? 

Mr.  Adams.  For  the  sulphite  I  have  that  all  filled  in.  You  see  this 
is  filled  in  in  pencil,  just  as  we  left  the  office.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
get  that  verined. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  figures,  in  1900  the  western  mills 
used  an  average  of  492  pounds  of  sulphite  per  ton  of  paper,  and  the 
eastern  mills  527  pounds  per  ton  of  paper.  In  1905  the  western  mills 
had  gone  up  to  551  pounds  of  sulphite  per  ton  of  paper,  and  the  eastern 
mills  had  gone  down  to  474,  and  in  1907  the  western  mills  had  gone 
down  to  524  pounds  of  sulphite  per  ton  of  paper  and  the  eastern 
mills  473. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  an  increase  for  the  western  and  a  decrease  for 
the  eastern. 

The  Chairman.  A  marked  increase  for  the  western  and  a  decrease 
for  the  eastern  from  1900  to  1905,  but  not  so  much  difference  from 
1905  to  1907.     I  do  not  see  where  you  get  these  totals  here. 
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This  statement,  furnished  by  Mr.  Neill,  can  go  into  the  record: 

News  print  'paper. 


Total 
produc- 
tion 
(tons). 

Average  amount  of  wages  paid  In  producing  1  ton  of  news 
print  paper  (from  first  work  in  forest). 

Wages  in  forest                    1                | 
operation.          Wft«»,in' 

^*?^J^ '  Waees  In  Wairea  in     Total 

For 
ground 
wood. 

For  sul- 
phite. 

wood 
miU. 

$2.50 
2.18 

sulphite 
mill. 

$4.54 
3.C8 

(perton). 

1907: 

Eastern  mUls 

380.540 
41.385 

$3.55 
2.47 

$1.88 
1.76 

$1.48 
1.66 

$13.95 

Western  mills 

11.74 

Total  (18  mills) 

421,934 

3.44 

1.86 

2.47 

\.F£i  '            4.  4fi 

13.73 

1905: 

EftstArn  mills , . 

341,138 
39,219 

3.17 
2.14 

1.67 
1.42 

2.34 
2.09 

1.35 
1.41 

4.21 
3.27 

12.74 

Western  IPllls , 

10.33 

Total  (18  mills) 

380,357 

3.07 

1.64 

2.32  j          1,36 

4.11 

12.50 

1900: 

Eastern  mills 

328,121 
35,654 

2. 12            1. 34 
2.25;          1.13 

2.02 
2.19 

1.28 
1.29 

3.83 
3.14 

10.50 

Western  mills 

10.00 

Total  (18  mills) 

363,775  1         2.13 
23,817  I          1.84 
30,737            l-ft7 

1.32 
0.77 
1.11 

2.04 

1-28 

3.76 
4.72 
417 

10.53 

1897,  eastern  (4  mills) 

2.16  1          1.25 
2.13            1-22 

10.74 

1900,  eastern  (4  mills) 

10.60 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  it  in  any  different  form  we  will  put  it  in 
also. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  the  same  tiling  for  ground  wood  per  ton  of 
sulphite,  and  the  same  thing  for  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  want  it  all.  Anything  that  you  have  we 
had  better  print.  You  always  want  the  thing  you  do  not  put  in, 
you  know. 

Now,  you  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  average  amount  paid 
in  wages  in  producing  1  ton  of  ground-wood  pulp  from  the  first  work 
in  the  forest,  and  the  same  as  to  sulphite  pulp  in  eastern  and  western 
mills.  Now,  how  many  eastern  mills  and  how  many  western  mills? 
It  says  20  mills  in  the  total. 

Mr.  Adams.  Three  western  mills  in  ground  wood.  We  have  only 
7  sulphite  mills. 

Mr.  Neill.  In  the  ground-wood  pulp  mills  how  many  eastern 
mills  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  there  should  be  21  mills  instead  of  20,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right.  We  have  17  eastern  grolknd-wood  mills 
and  3  western.     Yes;  20  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  show  in  1897,  the  average  in  5  eastern 
miUs  of  wages  in  the  forest  in  producing  wood  enough  for  1  ton  of 
ground  wood,  $1.90,  and  in  1907  in  17  eastern  mills,  $4.17.  It  shows 
an  increase  from  $1.90  m  1897  to  $2.63  in  1900. 

Mr.  Neill.  You  notice  there,  Mi.  Chairman,  in  those  same  5  mills 
in  1900  they  have  only  gotten  to  $2.19. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  shows  forest  wages  in  1897  in  5  mills,  east- 
ern mills,  $1.90,  and  in  the  same  5  mills  in  1900,  $2.19,  and  in  17  mills, 
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which  I  suppose  include  the  5,  $2.63;  in  1905,  $3.72,  and  in  1907,  $4.17; 
while  it  shows  that  as  to  3  western  mills  the  forest  wages  per  ton  of 
ground  wood  in  1900  were  $2.55;  in  1905,  $2.52,  a  reduction  of  3 
cents,  and  in  1907,  $2.87.  That  would  show  a  difference  in  the  forest 
cost  per  ton  of  ground  wood  in  1907  between  $2.87  for  the  western 
mills  and  $4.17  for  the  eastern  mills,  or  $1.30  difference,  which,  as  I 
remarked  before,  I  think  is  incredible. 

Mr.  Neill.  You  think  that  is  too  high,  too  great  a  difference? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  difference  that  is  entirely  unjus- 
tified by  natural  conditions,  unjustified  by  the  relative  wages  paid. 
Now,  whether  they  have  more  extravagant  methods  of  lumbering  in  the 
East  I  do  not  know;  I  presume  not.  The  difference  might  possibly 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way:  The  amount  of  pulp  wood  per  acre 
in  the  woods  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  the  East  as  a  rule  as  it  is  in 
many  places  in  the  West.  In  Minnesota,  where  the  western  pulp 
wood  comes  from,  in  many  places  it  is  extremely  thick,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pulp  wood  is  cut  there.  They  cut  it  where 
it  runs  from  25  to  40  cords  per  acre.  But  it  is  all  small  stuff.  Much 
of  the  eastern  pulp  wood  is  large  logs.  It  is  also  possible  that  it 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  East  probably  they 
save  more  tops  for  pulp  than  they  do  for  those  western  mills. 

Mr.  Neill.  A  man  might  get  a  larger  amount  for  a  certain  amount 
of  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  It  certainly  can  not  be  accoxmted  for  by  the 
schedule  of  wages  per  man,  and  I  can  not  find  what  figures  it  is  based 
upon. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  in  the  East  men  cutting  pulp  wood  cut  pulp 
wood  alone,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  in  the  West  we  found  tnose 
big  lumbering  companies  were  going  into  the  forests  and  cutting 
everything,  and  then  separating  the  wood  for  pulp  and  wood  for 
other  purposes.  They  were  not  selecting  the  wood  in  the  forests 
as  much  as  they  do  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  correct  about  that,  but 

?''ou  may  be.  In  some  of  the  western  countrv  they  go  through  the 
orest  and  cut  the  large  stuff  out  first  for  saw  logs.  They  do  not  cut 
the  pulp  wood  at  all.  Then  the  next  year  following,  or  as  soon  as  they 
can,  they  send  another  gang  through,  that  cuts  everything  clean  for 
pulp  wood.  That  is  the  policy  pursued  by  the  big  Weyerhaeuser 
concern.  In  every  case,  however,  where  they  cut  pulp  wood  in  large 
quantities,  where  they  get  a  good  saw  log  they  use  it  for  a  saw  log, 
whether  it  is  in  the  East  or  West. 

Mr.  Neill.  As  to  these  figures  concerning  the  millwork,  I  gave 
instructions  that  wherever  there  is  any  difference  at  aU  they  should 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  men  who 
went  into  the  woods  did  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  that  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  notice  by  the  table  that  the  wages  in  the 
forest  for  the  ground  wood  per  ton  in  the  western  -^^ills  were  $2.87  and 
in  the  eastern  mills  $4.17,  a  difference  of  $1.30,  while  the  wages  in  the 
forest  per  ton  of  sulphite  were  $6.09  in  the  western  mills  and  $7.10 
in  the  eastern  mills,  a  difference  of  only  99  cents. 

Mr.  Neill.  That  is  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  fact  that  they  use  a 
larger  amount  of  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite. 
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The  Chairman.  I  apprehend  the  wages  are  very  much  the  same  for 
cutting  hemlock  or  spiiice,  but  of  course  the  material  for  sulphite  in 
the  western  mills  is  cut  in  Wisconsin.     It  is  hemlock. 

Mr.  Neill.  They  use  more  wood,  do  they  not,  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
West  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite  than  they  do  in  the  East?  This  is 
not  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of.  wood,  but  the  cost  of  producing 
enough  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite,  and  they  require  more  wood  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  calling  attention  to  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  only  99  cents  difference  in  the  forest  wages  in  getting  out 
two  cords  of  wood,  and  $1.30  in  getting  out  one  cord  of  wood. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  2.19  in  the  West  and  2.16  in  the  East.  The  east- 
ern mills  use  more  ground  wood  than  the  western  mills,  so  there  is  a 
partial  accounting  for  that  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  What  are  those  figures,  then?  What 
are  your  figures?  It  is  1.10  cords  per  ton  for  tne  ground  wood  in 
the  western  mills? 

Mr.  Adams.  1.10  for  the  ground  wood  in  the  western  mills,  and  in 
the  eastern  mills  1.11;  a  slight  increase. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  the  same.  That  would  not 
explain  the  discrepancies  in  the  forest  wages. 

MX.  Adams.  No.  I  was  trying  to  account  for  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  as  great  a  difference  in  the  production  of  sulphite  as  there 
was  in  the  production  of  ground  wooa. 

Tne  Chairmnn.  What  is  the  amount  of  wood  used  in  the  western 
mills  for  a  ton  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Adams.  2.19. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  eastern  mills? 

Mr.  iVDAMs.  2.16. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  difference.  Three-hundredths 
out  of  several  hundred  hundredths  do  not  cut  any  figure. 

Mr.  Neill.  Is  the  same  wood  used  there? 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  eastern  mills  they  use  spruce  for  both,  and  in 
the  western  mills  they  use  hemlock  for  sulphite,  in  the  main.  They  do 
in  these  mills  that  you  have  taken,  and  spruce  for  ground  wood;  and 
hemlock  is  cut  in  W  isconsin  and  the  spruce  in  Minnesota.  But  there 
is  no  great  difference  of  cost,  I  take  it,  between  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  Wisconsin  they  could  get  at  the  hemlock  more 
accessibly,  so  that  their  wage  cost  per  cord  was  not  so  great  as  it  was 
for  the  spruce  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  In  either  place  they  have  got  to  do  it  on  a  regular 
lumbering  scale. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  cost  of  producing  spruce  in  the  West  was  $2.60  as 
against  $2.S5  for  hemlock  per  cord;  tnat  is  a  difference  of  25  cents. 
That  was  in  the  cutting.  It  was  $2.25  per  cord  for  cutting  and  hauling 
spruce  and  $2  50  for  cutting  and  hauling  hemlock.  In  two  cords  that 
would  make  a  difference  of  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  difference  here  is  just  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  western  cost  here  is  too  high,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  about  that,  but  it  would 
look  at  first  glance  as  though  there  was  too  great  a  difference  between 
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the  eastern  and  western  mills  as  to  the  wage  cost  of  spruce  as  com- 
pared with  sulphite. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  was  one  special  mill  that  had  hard  luck  in  1907. 
You  will  notice  there  was  a  far  greater  diflFerence  in  1905.  I  remem- 
ber the  incident  very  well,  and  that  mill  has  assured  me  three  times 
that  their  figures  were  absolutely  correct,  that  their  wage  cost  per 
ton  was  excessively  high  in  that  year,  1907.  One  mill  makes  tnat 
diflFerence. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  was  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  Combined  Locks.  Their  sulphite  cost  in  1907 
was  excessive  as  compared  wath  their  cost  for  1905  and  1900,  and 
there  was  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages.  It  might 
be  that  they  probably  burned  up  a  good  deal  of  sulphite,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Neill.  There  is  more  hemlock  used  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  so  much  hemlock  used  in  the  East 
for  making  sulpliite.     In  Wisconsin  it  is  used  extensively. 

Mr.  Adams.  They  say  in  the  East  they  are  beginning  to  use  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  here  is  a  statement  showing  the  average 
amount  of  wages,  including  board,  paid  in  producing  1  cord  of  rough 
pulp  wood  for  news-print  paper.  1  suppose  that  heading  *'for  news- 
print paper"  ought  to  go  out  there. 

Mr.  Ax)ams.  That  was  put  in  because  we  took  the  figures  from  the 
men  who  were  supplying  the  mills  for  news-print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  thej'-  supply  pulp  wood  at  the  same 
rate. 

Mr.  Neill.  In  following  dowTi  the  cost  we  went  to  particular  men 
who  furnished  the  particular  wood.     That  could  be  stricken  out. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  same  number  of  nulls  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Sometimes  we  have  three  or  four  contractors  furnishing 
one  mill.     1  do  not  know  the  number  of  contractors  represented  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  from  a  certain  number  of  mills? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.     Contractors  furnishing  wood  to  the  mills  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  show  an  increase  for  the  western  mills  from 
$1.95  per  cord  in  1900  to  $2.25  in  1907,  and  an  increase  in  the 
eastern  mills  from  $1.76  in  1900  to  $3.32  in  1907. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  same  diflFerence  runs  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  1900  one  of  these  contractors  had  a  very  big  con- 
tract, and  you  see  the  number  of  cords  cut  out  in  1900  was  very  much 
larger  than  in  1905.  It  was  very  accessible  wood,  and  he  reduced 
his  cost  very  much  per  cord. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  have  in  the  western  mills  total  production  of 
cords  2,626.     That  would  not  be  very  much  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  Neill.  No.  lie  was  speaking  of  the  eastern  mills.  In  1900 
there  were  104,046  cords,  while  in  1907  only  52,706  were  gotten  out. 
The  western  figures  there  are  estimated. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  could  not  get  actual  wage  figures  in  some  cases. 
The  contractors  in  some  cases  could  give  us  figures  only  from  memory. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  thmk  I  have  seen  piled  up 
during  the  past  summer  in  the  West  300,000  cords  of  pulp  wooa. 
This  would  not  go  very  far  toward  disposing  of  that. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  westem  figures  all  tlie  way  through,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  too  small  to  be  representative  liere. 

The  Chairman.  I  fear  thev  are  erroneous. 
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Mr.  Adams.  I  tliink  they  mav  give  erroneous  impressions.  I  think 
they  are  exact  from  the  ground  we  were  able  to  cover. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  that  they  picked  up  some  contractor 
who  undertook  to  get  a  little  wood  where  he  was,  at  home,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  went  to  those  big  Duluth  cutting  firms,  and 

The  Chairman.  None  of  those  Duluth  wood-cutting  firms  furnish 
only  2,500  cords  a  year. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  do  not  know  how  much  they  cut.  The  wage  cost 
per  cord  there  is  what  these  firms  gave  from  their  books  without 
giving  the  number  of  cords  cut.  We  simply  estimated  the  number  of 
cords  used  to  make  our  average  for  the  eastern  and  western.  The 
cords  for  the  western  have  no  bearing  whatever,  except  that  we  use 
the  same  proportion  as  we  use  for  the  eastern  to  make  our  total 
average. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  same  firm  would  sometimes  be  paying  two  or  three 
different  prices  for  its  wood,  getting  it  in  different  sections.  I  imag- 
ine if  you  were  to  take  the  actual  cost  of  producing  wood — take  the 
International,  for  example — ^you  would  fmd  it  varies  in  cost  very 
largely,  I  think. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  we  have  seven  or  eight  accounts  from  one 
man,  and  the  variations  were  almost  beyond  belief  until  they  were 
verified. 

The  Chairman.  Wood  pulp  has  about  as  stable  a  market,  when 
there  is  a  demand  for  it,  as  potatoes  or  any  other  commodity? 

Mr.  Neill.  The  price  might  be  stable,  but  the  actual  cost  of  cutting 
in  the  forest  would  vary.  Of  course,  those  who  are  cutting  at  a 
much  lower  cost  are  getting  much  larger  profits  on  their  sales. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  show  an  increase  from  1897  in  the 
eastern  mills  from  $1.18  per  cord  for  wages  in  the  forest  to  $3.32. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  same  firms  were  used  in  1905  and  1907,  but  in 
1897  we  chanced  to  get  some  old  figures  from  firms  now  out  of  exist- 
ence.    The  records  w^ere  in  extremely  good  shape. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  show  a  remarkably  great  increase  in 
the  wages  from  1897  to  1907. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  the  wages  show  the  same  amount  of  increase. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  great  increase. 

Mr.  Neill.  These  western  figures  on  wood  are  so  small  that  they 
are  not  representative. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  those  figures  are  arbitrary.  He  says 
they  were  merely  arbitrarj^  figures. 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes.  They  are  an  estimate,  even  if  they  are  100  per 
cent  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  an  estimate,  but  he  took  arbitrary 
figures  in  order  to  compare  the  western  with  the  eastern  figures,  so 
that  the  amount  might,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  much  larger. 
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You  can  insert  this  in  the  record: 

QROUND-WOOD  PULP. 


I 


I      Total 
I  production 
(tons). 


1907.  j 

Eastern  mills I  252,098 

Western  mills i  32,625 

Total  (20  mills) |  284,723 

1905.  , 

Eastern  mills I  236,580 

Western  mills ,  33,431 

Total  (20  mills) 270,011 

1900.  I 

Eastern  mills '  210,419 

Western  mills ;  23,460 

Total  (20  mills) '  233,869 

1897.  ~ 

Eastern  (5  mills) ■  36,637 

1900. 

Eastern  (6  mills) I  43,766 


Average  amount  of  wages  paid  In 
producing  1  ton  of  ground-wood 
pulp  (from  flxst  work  in  forest). 


In  forest   ,  In  ground- 
operation,    wood  mill. 


Total 
(per  ton). 


S3. 05 
2.67 


2.996  I 


2.90 
2.48 


2.86 


t7.22 
6l44 


7.014 


6.^ 

5.00 


6.42 


SULPHITE  PULP. 


Eastern  mills.. 
Western  mills  . 


1900. 


Total      1 
production ' 
(tons). 

1 

Average  ai 
producin 
(from  fin 

In  forest 
operation. 

noant  of  wi 
g  1  ton  of  st 
it  work  in  fo 

In  sulphite 
mill. 

16.17 

tfes  paid  In 
ilphiie  pulp 
rest). 

Total 
(per  ton). 

'RfVftATTi  m^U 

1907. 

146,769 
4,370  i 

$7.10 
&09 

tia  17 

W«?t<^rn  rniiis 

6.55               12.61 

Total  (7 mills).. 

151,139  ! 

7.071 

6il84  1           13.255 

1905. 

Eastern  mills 

135,231 
5,533 

a22 
417 

6.35 

1L57 

W«*tprn  TnllU! 

4  91 

ft06 

Total  (7  mills).. 

140,764  1 

&13 

&34 

11.47 

129,593  I 
3,369  I 


4  57 
460 


483 
&63 


Total(7mm3) 132,962  I 

1897. 


4  57 


485 


Eastern  (3  mills) . 
Eastern  (3  mills). 


1900. 


41,868  I 
82,762  I 


a23 


424 


485 
480 


9140 
ia23 


9l42 


&06 


ft04 
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2703 


Eastern 

1907. 

Western .  . 

Total 

Eastern 

1905. 

Western 

Total 

Eastern 

1900. 

Western 

Total 

Eastern 

1807. 

Total  pro- 
duction 
(cords). 

52,706 
a2,636 

Average  amount  of  wages  (Includ- 
ing Doard)  paid  in  producingil 
cord  of  rough  pulp  wood. 

For  cut- 
ting and 
hauling. 

$3.32 
2.25 

For  driv- 
ing or 
loading. 

ia42 
.35 

Total  (per 
cord). 

13.74 
2.60 

55,342 

3.26 

.42 

a68 

44.755 
a3,829 

3.04-'              .41 
1.95,              .35 

3.45 
2.30 

48,584 

2.96  1               .40 

a38 

104,046 
a  6, 933 

1.76                 .37 
1.95                .35 

.2 

2,30 

110,979 

1.77  '               .37 

2.14 

45,232 

1.18 

.35 

1.53 

PULP  WOOD,  HEMLOCK. 


1907. 
Westam 

«6,672 
a3,829 

S2.50 
2.40 

SO.  35 
.35 

t2.86 

Wostem 

1905. 

2.76 

a  Estimated. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  more  tables  there? 

Mr.  Neill.  No,  sir;  we  are  unable  to  get  our  wage  tables  com- 
pleted. There  are  nearly  200  occupations,  and  to  get  a  proper  average 
out  of  those  is  a  very  compHcated  and  serious  proposition. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lyman  recently  that  the  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  indicated  an  increase  of  94  per  cent  is 
perhaps  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  was  in  no  way 
responsible  whatever  for  the  computations  showing  94  per  cent 
increase.  We  did  take  certain  figures  from  Mr.  Ljman^s  records  and 
brought  them  all  in  one  place,  and  gave  him  copies  of  them.  What 
methods  were  used  for  getting  his  results  we  know  nothing  whatever 
about,  and  are  not  in  the  shghtest  responsible  for  any  figures  pro- 
duced. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  copy  of  this  statement  that  you 
have  referred  to — this  statement  of  Mr.  Lyman's?  Did  not  Mr. 
Lyman  pubUsh  that  statement? 

Mr.  Neill.  It  appears  in  the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
CoEomittee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  consider  those  hearings  as  a  part  of  ours, 
and  they  will  probably  be  published  in  our  hearings. 

Mr.  Neill.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  diflScult  thing  to  come  to  any 
kind  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  showing  the  changes  in  rates  of 
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wages  and  the  increases  in  the  various  occupations;  and  to  get  any- 
thing that  would  be  an  average  of  increase  over  a  period  of  years  is 
going  to  be  extremely  difBcult,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of 
men  emploved  varies  from  month  to  month,  and  to  get  figures  that 
would  be  absolutely  accurate  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  so  important  now,  in  that 
respect,  as  when  we  commenced  this  investigation,  because  then 
there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper, 
and  at  that  time  the  question  had  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
increase  was  due  to  natural  or  artificial  causes.  It  has  now  been 
developed,  I  think,  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
has  been  coincident  with  the  increase  in  cost  of  production.  But  now 
we  want  to  get  at  the  question  as  to  the  wage  cost  in  this  country  and 
in  other  countries,  especially  as  relating  to  the  tariff  question. 

(Adjourned  at  1  p.  m.) 


Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 

Wednesday,  December  SO,  1908, 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CORNSTALKS,  ETC. — Continued. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  NATHAN  A.  COBB,  IN  CBABGE  OF  CBOP 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  FIBEB  INVESTIGATIONS,  DEPABTMENT 
OF  AGBICXJLTTJBE. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  will  you  give  the  stenographer  your  full 
name? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Nathan  A.  Cobb. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Agricultural  technologist  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Recently  what  work  have  you  been  specially  en- 
gaged upon? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  only  recently  come  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. This  division  has  been  organized  since  my  arrival  at  the 
department  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  problems  that  lie  more 
particularly  between  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  any  product — that  is  to  say,  it  covers  textiles,  foods, 
beverages. 

The  Chairman.  WTiere  were  you  before  vou  came  here? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  had  a  short  contract  \\dth  the  sugar  planters'  associa- 
tion of  Hawaii,  and  organized  their  division  of  pathology  and  physi- 
ology in  their  experiment  station;  but  before  that  I  was  for  five 
years  in  charge  of  the  pathological  work  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  For  three  years 
previous  I  was  commissioned  by  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  to  visit  this  country  and  Europe  from  that  place  to  examine 
into  agricultural  industries.  Previous  to  that  I  was  seven  years  a 
pathologist  in  that  same  department,  at  Sydney. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  charge  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
investigation  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Co^B.  I  have  had  general  oversight  of  that  investigation  in 
connection  with  Doctor  Galloway,  the  cmef  of  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  such  information  as  you  can  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  UoBB.  I  should  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  information  I 
can  give  you,  of  course,  is  of  a  certain  class.  I  do  not  care  to  give 
information  outside  of  my  own  experience — that  is,  not  so  much  from 
reading,  and  so  on.  I  should  say  any  evidence  I  could  give  you  that 
would  be  of  any  particular  value  would  result  from  my  rather  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  various  crops  that  might  be  used 
other  than  wood.  Of  course,  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  also  with 
the  structure  of  wood,  but  I  have  not  given  that  the  amount  of 
attention  that  I  have  given  other  crops — that  is,  the  annual  or  perennial 
crops.  That  comes  about  from  having  spent  a  great  many  years  in 
examining  the  tissues  of  these  plants  in  connection  with  their  dis- 
eases, ^d  previous  to  that  it  so  happens  that  while  a  professor  of 
natural  sciences  in  Williston,  in  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  I  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  paper  industry  at  Holyoke,  which  was  at  that  time 
among  the  foremost  paper-making  towns  in  this  country.  So  that 
from  naving  been  a  trained  chemist,  and  actually  practiced  it,  I 
came  to  have  relations  with  the  paper  industry  in  that  town,  making 
examinations  of  paper  and  the  various  chemicals  that  are  used  in 
making  paper.  At  that  time  Holyoke  was  a  town  largely  making 
paper  from  rags.  Wood  had  not  become  so  prominent  at  that  time. 
That  was  about  1881  to  1887.  Then  I  came  in  contact  with  the 
paper  industiy  again  in  Sydney  when  I  first  went  there,  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  H.  S.  Chipman,  who  was  a  prominent  importer,  secured 
for  the  first  time  the  contracts  with  the  Australian  dailies  for  the 
use  of  American  wood  paper,  and  I  was  employed  by  him  as  an  expert 
to  examine  the  papers  he  imported — all  papers  were  imported,  none 
manufactured  there — and  I  examined  all  papers  on  the  market  with 
reference  to  deciding  what  was  their  technical  excellence. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  paper  manufactured  in  Australia  now? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  believe  now  there  are  some  small  paper  manufactories, 
but  my  knowledge  is  indefinite.  But  if  paper  is  manufactured  there 
it  is  only  an  insi^ificant  amount.  Practically  all  the  paper  is 
imported.  In  my  time  I  don't  think  there  was  a  single  paper  factory 
there. 

You  will  see  that  that  sort  of  contact  with  the  paper  industry,  con- 
nected with  my  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  most  of  our  crops,  this 
latter  being  obtained  by  examining  their  tissues  in  connection  with 
their  diseases,  made  a  combination  which  I  presume  led  Doctor  Gallo- 
way to  give  me  the  general  oversight  of  these  investigations,  so  I  came 
at  it  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  structure  of  the  plant  that 
may  be  used  than  the  technological  qualities  of  the  paper  after  it  is 
produced.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  or  the  mills,  other  than  that  which  would  come 
through  frequent  visiting  and  a  natural  bent  for  imderstanding 
machmery. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  most  forcibly  when  I  took  this  matter  up 
was  the  fact  that  we  are  using  paper  for  pubUcation  purposes  that 
is  not  permanent.  We  are  pubUshing  the  most  valuable  material  on 
papers  that  can  not  last  much  more  than  half  a  century,  and  very 
much  of  it  is  such,  owing  to  the  demand  for  fine  paper  upon  which  to 
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put  engravings,  such  as  half  tones,  and  the  fact  that  the  engraver  can 
now-a-days  make  such  fine  engravings,  that  there  is  constant  demand 
for  a  better  surface  upon  which  to  display  those  engravings,  and  to 
meet  that  we  are  producing  a  surface  and  a  paper  that  can  not  last, 
in  the  nature  of  tilings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  book  papers  If 

Mr.  Cobb.  More  particularly,  of  course,  to  book  paper,  but  there  is 
a  constant  demand  on  the  part  of  newspapers  to  use  nalr  tones;  they 
use  more  and  more  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  News  print  paper  is  usually  composed  largely  of 
ground  wood,  but  still  has  an  acid  in  it,  and  it  practically  bums  up 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  filled  papers  oftentimes  have  a  good  fiber  back  of 
the  filling.  In  casting  about,  of  course,  I  had  to  take  the  informa- 
tion that  was  given  me  as  to  the  situation  here.  I  was  not  cognizant 
of  it,  having  been  out  of  the  country  for  so  many  years.  I  imder- 
stood  that  there  was  a  demand  for  a  cheaper  paper  of  that  class,  and 
of  course  the  fact  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  attention  that  the  price 
of  wood  was  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  price  of  paper  made  from 
it  was  also  increasing;  and  it  seemed  to  me  tnat  one  of  the  best  things 
to  do  would  be  to  look  carefully  into  the  vegetable  matter  that  we 
are  producing  as  by-products  of  our  biggest  crops,  and  there  came  up 
in  tnat  connection  flax,  of  which  we  bum,  as  straw,  several  million 
acres  annually.  Also  of  cornstalks,  of  which  we  have  an  immense 
quantity,  and  of  rice  straw,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity, 
and  cotton  stalks.  And  incidentally  I  would  class  with  the  maize, 
broom  com  and  sorghum  as  possibilities  perhaps,  although  I  have  not 
got  around  to  take  up  the  matter  of  broom  com;  but  I  think  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  there  a  plant  that  contains  valu- 
able fiber.  We  have  been  selecting  broom  com  for  generations  for 
the  production  of  a  tough  straw  at  the  top  for  conversion  into  brooms, 
and  naturally  the  result  of  that  selection  has  been  a  tougher  and 
tougher  broom  straw.  A  correlated  toughness  probably  has  arisen 
in  the  fiber  cells  that  are  in  the  tissues.  I  think,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  that  plant  is  small  at  present  in  comparison  with  others  we 
raise,  that  it  is  something  which  ought  to  be  looked  into.  As  I  say, 
I  have  not  yet  gone  beyond  making  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  has 
been  used,  but  I  have  evidence  it  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Van  Wyck  in 
New  York,  whose  address  I  can  give  you.  He  has  written  me  that 
he  has  established  a  factory,  and  seems  to  feel  confident  that  he  will 
be  successful  in  making  a  commercial  article  out  of  broom  com.  I 
have  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  whom  I  think 
is  a  retired  business  man,  and  therefore  didn't  continue  this  produc- 
tion for  that  reason.  He  has  sent  me  some  samples  of  his  paper. 
His  factory  has  been  burned. 

Mr.  Sims.  Made  from  broom  com? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

Mr,  Sims.  From  the  straw  or  body? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  take  it  it  is  from  the  stalk.  I  suspect  that  the  tops 
would  naturally  be  used  for  brooms,  but  there  can  be  little  question 
that  the  tough  quality  of  the  top  will  extend  to  the  stalk.  Tne  fiber 
of  the  stalk  will  be  of  toughness  corresponding  to  that  in  the  top. 

Then,  I  think  it  wise  to  take  into  account  also  those  wild  plants 
which  we  have  in  considerable  areas  and  which  might  possibly  serve 
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also  as  a  source  of  paper.  In  that  connection  we  took  into  account 
the  so-called  salt  marsh  grass,which  is  not  a  grass  at  all,  but  a  "sedge^" 
which  grows  along  the  coast,  and  another  plant  which  is  the  main 
grass  of  the  Everglades  of  Florida  and  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  in 
many  regions;  also  the  bamboo  of  the  canebrakes,  which  exists  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  is  made  interesting  because  of  experi- 
ments made  in  the  last  few  years  in  India  by  competent  technologists, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  men  of  widespread  reputation,  looking  to 
the  successful  utilization  of  bamboo  for  papers  of  certain  qualities. 
And  this  cane,  although  not  bamboo,  is  a  related  genus,  and  from  its 
structure  and  production,  so  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  we  would 
expect  a  similar  result. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  investigate  the  scrub  palm  of  the  Florida 
Peninsula? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  not  taken  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  by  statements  of  certain  per- 
sons, that  the  root  has  a  great  deal  of  fiber  m  it,  and  the  root  practically 
covers  the  entire  surface. 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  use  that  for  a  sort  of  imitation  horsehair,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  fiber,  but 
what  grade  of  fiber  I  don't  know,  nor  what  value  it  may  have. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  only  contact  I  have  had  with  anything  like  that  was 
when  in  Algeria  I  looked  carefully,  in  connection  with  Professor 
Swingle,  of  our  department,  into  the  production  of  imitation  horse- 
hair; and  I  understand  tliis  Florida  palm  has  been  successfully  util- 
ized in  some  such  way.  But  I  had  not  taken  it  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  paper  production,  because  the  quantity  that  would 
be  required  for  any  purpose  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
paper  would  be  so  immense  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  pay 
attention  to  the  matter  unless  there  was  some  particular  point  in 
connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  have  something  that  will  reproduce  very 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  true.  There  is  another  point  that  I  would  bring 
up  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  that  is  this.  In  looking  over 
tne  different  qualities  of  paper  that  are  made  from  different  classes  of 
fiber^  it  strikes  one  forcibly  that  wherever  a  good  surface  has  been 
obtained  for  engravings,  which  means  the  finer  sorts  of  printing  surr 
face,  that  the  fibers  are  fine  fibers.  That,  of  course,  is  extremely  rea- 
sonable, because  if  you  attempt  to  weft  a  surface  by  means  of  fiber, 
the  roughness  of  that  surface  will  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the 
fiber,  and  in  the  fijier  finishing  of  the  paper  the  more  nearly  you  can 
get  to  a  perfectly  plane  surface  the  better.  That,  of  course,  is  what 
you  would  like  to  get  on  a  good  printing  paper,  and  so  I  have  thought 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  spend  consiaerable  money,  perhaps  not  all 
at  once,  but  systematically,  employing  some  experts,  of  which  we 
have  a  good  number  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in^microscop- 
ically  examining  the  -tissues  of  plants  in  searching  for  fineness  of 
tissue.  It  would  not  matter  that  the  plant  was  not  produced  in 
enormous  quantities,  because  the  fine  fiber  could  be  used  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  coarse  fiber;  that  is  to  say,  it  could  be  veneered,  so  to  speak — 
a  cheap  fiber  with  an  expensive  fiber;  so  it  would  not  be  so  necessary, 
perhaps,  that  this  fine  nber,  when  it  is  found  should  be  very  cheap. 
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I  am  very  confident  it  can  be  found,  because  the  number  of  plants  that 
have  been  exploited  for  paper  purposes  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  of  species. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  quite  a  diflference  in 
the  character  of  fibers,  some  smooth  and  some  very  rough? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  true.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  fineness, 
though  that  is  an  important  element  in  getting  a  surface;  but  it  must 
not  be  too  smooth.  It  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  friction-pro- 
ducing quality  to  get  strength  in  the  paper.  But  I  think  that  would 
be  an  eminently  proper  line  to  systematically  spend  a  small  sum  of 
money  upon  investigations  of  this  character.  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
promising  line.  We  are  printing  most  valuable  publications  now  on 
paper  that  does  not  last. 

After  looking  over  the  field  in  that  cursory  way,  we  come  down  to 
the  facts  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with.  The  difference  between  all 
these  plants  and  wood,  of  course,  is  that  in  wood  there  is  no  large 
fraction  of  cells  that  are  of  a  '* pithy''  nature.  Wood  is  largelv  made 
up  of  fibrous  cells.  There  are  a  few  cells  that  are  not  fibrous,  but  the 
proportion  in  weight  is  comparatively  small.  That  is  reversed  when 
you  come  to  all  these  other  plants,  in  which  the  cells  that  are  not 
fibrous  exceed  in  volume  the  fibrous  matter.  i\Jl  those — and  this  is 
a  general  statement  that  holds  true  throughout  the  whole  vegetable 
world  outside  of  the  woods,  that  the  pith  cells,  the  parenchyma  cells, 
bein^  a  little  more  exact  term  than  pith  cells — those  cells  are  very 
largely  of  one  quality;  that  is,  their  diameter  is  the  same  in  every 
direction,  and  the  walls  are  thin. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  parenchyma  cells? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  plant  structure.  The  fiber  cx)n- 
sists  in  the  main  of  cellulose,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  fiber  is  dead,  the 
water  evaporated,  and  what  little  protoplasm  was  in  the  cells  has 
dried  up,  the  dr}^  weight  is  mainly  cellulose. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  does  the  fiber  consist  of?  Eliminate 
the  question  of  water  and  what  else  is  there  in  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  would  have  whatever  salts  were  in  solution  in  the 
sap;  you  would  have  protoplasmic  matter.  ,    :  ;*: 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  protoplasmic  matter? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  the  living  matter  in  each  cell.  And  you  would 
have  the  products  of  that  living  matter;  that  is  to  say,  this  living 
matter  is  like  all  other  living  matter  which  excretes  certain  things 
that  it  can  use  no  longer,  such  as  salts  in  the  form  of  crystals,  like  the 
oxylate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  All  that  matter  remains  in  the 
tissues. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  heart  of  a  tree;  what  is  there  in  the  fiber 
there?     There  is  no  protoplasm  left  there,  is  there? 

Air.  Cobb.  It  either  died  or  migrated.  As  the  tree  dies  from  the 
heart  out,  the  protoplasm,  which  occupies  the  outer  layers,  is  derived 
from  that  which  occupied  the  inner  layers.  JThe  inner  layers  may 
serve  to  transport  water  back  and  forth,  but  there  is  no  living  matter 
in  the  heart  wood  of  a  tree.     It  is  on  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  The  Uving  matter,  the  protoplasm,  is  in  the  fiber 
cellulose  matter? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  It  would  be  confined  in  a  tree  to  the  cellular  matter  next 
to  the  bark,  a  thin  layer,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness  only;  all 
the  rest  of  that  tree  would  be  composed  of  dead  cells.  In  the  euca- 
lyptus tree,  with  a  thick  bark,  rapid  growing,  and  a  considerable  layer 
of  sap  wood,  it  might  run  perhaps  toward  an  inch,  but  as  a  rule  only 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  is  actually  aUve. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  protoplasmic  matter  in  the  cells  in  the  fiber 
and  also  in  the  interfiber  matter? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  would  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  different  tis- 
sues. All  cells  would  have  to  be  built  up  from  protoplasm.  Every 
fiber  at  some  time  contained  protoplasm,  out  once  the  nber  is  built  the 
main  portion  of  it  that  would  be  converted  into  paper  would  contain 
no  protoplasm. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  this  protoplasmic  matter  that  forces  the  sap 
from  one  cell  to  another? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Undoubtedly  there  are  physical  forces  other  than  the 
Kving  forces  that  come  into  play,  but  they  are  not  well  understood, 
Mr.  Mann.  Even  the  most  acute  investigators  and  observers  have  not 
been  able  to  explain  all  the  forces  that  act  in  a  plant;  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  a  general  statement,  that  both  factors  enter 
into  the  matter,  the  living  force  of  the  protoplasm  itself  and  the 
physical  forces,  like  capillarv  attraction,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  patent  that  in  a  tree  which  is  dead 
the  water  will  not  rise  as  high  nor  as  rapidly  as  the  sap  does  in  the^ 
living  tree? 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  protoplasm  exer- 
cises considerable  power,  in  the  transmission  of  the  matter  in  the  tis- 
sues,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  deny  that  there  are  also 
physical  powers  that  work  there  and  partly  account  for  what  happens. 

i  was  going  to  say,  that  general  fact  1  mentioned  with  regard  to 
structure  is  a  very  important  ohe,  when  you  come  to  the  making  of 

{)aper  out  of  any  other  plants  than  wood.  You  have  to  deal  with  the 
act,  which  is  universal,  that  all  these  plants  contain  a  much  la^er 
proportion  of  pith  cells — of  parenchyma — than  wood  does.  For 
instance,  take  com  stalks.  There  are  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  pith 
cellulose  to  one  part  of  fiber  cellulose,  and  the  proportion  bv  volume 
is  very  much  greater.  I  presume  you  know  the  structure  or  the  com 
stalk,  and  have  seen  the  little  fibers  scattered  through.  The  fibers 
are  what  give  rise  to  the  long  fibrous  cells  that  can  be  converted  into 
good  paper,  and  the  rest  is  pith.  But  of  course  the  volume  is  perhaps 
nve-sixtns  or  nine-tenths  pith. 

Mr.  Sims.  Cg,n  that  portion  of  the  stalk  you  refer  to  as  pith  be  used 
practically  in  the  manufacture  of  paper? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  occurs  in  all  paper,  but  only  in  small  Quantities,  and 
they  would  prefer  to  have  it  out,  because  it  does  not  aad  anything  to 
the  strength. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  understand  that.  You  take 
common  wood,  spmce  wood,  that  is  used.     When  it  is  reduced  to  sul- 

ghite  it  produces  about  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  cord  of  sulphite 
ber.     Ir  it  ground  into  ground  wood  it  produces  about  2,000  pounds. 
The  cord  in  itself  in  the  first  place  weighs ''something  over  4,000 

Sounds,  of  which  half  of  it  is  probably  moisture — about  tnat,  maybe  a 
ttle  more  than  that.     Computed  on  the  basis  of  dry  weight,  the 
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thousand  pounds  of  sulphite  would  be  the  fiber.  Would  the  other 
thousand  pounds  in  the  ground  wood  consist  of  what  you  call  pith 
matter? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  but  some  of  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  consist  of? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  would  be  resinous  matter  largely,  and  it  would  con- 
sist of  protoplasmic  residues  left  in  every  cell  when  the  protoplasm 
migrates  or  dies,  and  whatever  salts  are  contained  in  the  wood. 
Those  all  enter  into  the  thousand  pounds.  And  then  you  would  have 
to  take  into  account  this  fact,  that  when  you  use  your  chemical  for 
making  the  wood  pulp,  you  dissolve  the  cells  apart.  Of  course,  it 
happens  that  the  cells  are  cemented  together  by  a  natural  cement, 
and  the  chemicals  that  act  on  that  cement  loosening  the  cell,  will  also 
act  on  the  cell  itself,  so  that  the  chemicals  dissolve  the  cellular  matter 
as  well  as  the  cement  substance  between. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  the  pith  a  *' substance"  or  not?  We 
usually  refer  to  it  in  our  hearings  as  the  intercellular  substance. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  right  in  a  way.  To  a  certain  extent  inter- 
fibrillar  substance  in  wood  is  made  up  of  these  parenchyma  cells, 
but  they  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  That  is  the  case  with 
wood. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  amount  of  pith  that  is  in  the  stalk  used  for  pulp 
making  is  an  extraneous  substance  so  far  as  paj)er  is  concerned,  and 
it  has  to  be  gotten  rid  of  rather  than  utilized? 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  you  want  to  take  paper  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  3'es.  But  that  will  make  a  substance  that  you  might  call 
paper.     I  have  some  sam]>les  here 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  go  ahead  with  your  state- 
ment until  we  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  does  produce  a  paper  that  resembles  tissue  paper, 
and  which  could  be  used  for  certain  purposes,  especially  in  case  of 
certain  plants. 

Now,  while  the  structure  of  those  pith  cells  is  essentially  alike 
in  different  plants,  still  it  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  plants,  and  they 
are  somewhat  more  transparent  in  some  plants  than  in  others,  an3 
thgv^  may  be  slightlv  thinner  in  the  wall  in  some  than  others. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  are  directing  our  attention  to  the  general 
scheme  of  cells? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  go  fully  into  this. 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  have  there  two  groups  of  plants.  It  is  not  a 
natural  grouping,  but  a  practical  grouping  for  our  present  purpose. 
You  have  trees  and  other  plants.  All  these  other  plants  are  charac- 
terized by  having  a  large  quantity  of  pith  cells,  and  in  many  cases 
the  greater  portion  of  the  weight  is  made  up  of  those.  You  can 
not  use  those  for  ordinary  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  herbaceous  plants? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  plants  that  are  not  trees.     That  is  wider  still. 
'    The  Chairman.  That  would  include  shrubs? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  should  put  shrubs  with  the  trees;  but  there  are  manv 
plants  that  we  do  not  even  think  of  as  a  basis.  We  do  not  think 
of  palms  as  a  basis^  yet  thev  would  come  in  that  group  of  nontrees. 
That  is  the  distinction  I  make.  They  are  not  trees,  and  thev  do  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  pithy  matter.     In  some  portions  of  tne  trunk, 
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at  the  bottom,  there  is  solid  gHmmy  matter,  but  the  stalk  and  leaves 
contain  a  large  amount  of  pithy  matter.  That,  of  course,  means 
that  you  have  a  different  sort  of  problem  to  make  paper  out  of  these 
plants.     You  have  to  get  rid  of  that  pithy  matter. 

Now,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  I  will  describe  the  process 
by  which  we  got  at  the  data.  It  became  clear  that  we  could  never 
make  paper  from  these  other  plants  unless  we  had  some  process  for 
the  separation  of  the  pith  cells.  At  that  time  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  tnis  had  been  tried  in  England.  I  found  that  it  had  been  done 
at  Warren  Brothers  Mills  at  Cumberland,  in  conjunction  with  a  man 
from  Chicago  by  the  name  of  Sherwood.  I  haa  the  matter  looked 
into  and  obtained  samples  of  paper  made  from  the  pulp  that  had 
been  separated  by  this  process,  and  the  results  looked  so  good  that  I 
thought  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  find  out  what  Mr. 
Sherwood  had  actually  done.  We  got  him  down  here,  had  him  bring 
his  machinery.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  was  a 
general  one;  that  it  did  not  matter  so  much  what  particular  crop 
we  took,  so  far  as  the  separation  was  concerned.  If  we  could  do  it 
with  cornstalks,  we  coulcl  do  it  with  rice  straw,  because  the  problem 
is  essentially  the  same  in  all  the  plants.  Then  we  took  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  maize  was  a  plant  from  which  there  was  the  biggest 
tonnage  of  stuff  that  was  not  utilized  to  advantage,  not  going  to 
waste,  still  not  utilized  to  advantage;  and  combining  those  two,  we 
determined  to  try  out  this  process  of  separation,  which  was  claimed 
to  be  successful,  and  to  try  it  on  com  first. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know.  Doctor,  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Sherwood  is  connected  with  the  National  Fibre  and  Cellulose  Com- 
pany, of  Kankakee,  HI.? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  do  not  know  what  the  name  of  his  company  is,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  that  is  the  name  of  it,  though  I  am  not  sure.  I 
should  think  that  his  company  would  be  a  Chicago  company.  Is 
that  near  Chicago? 

The  Chairman.  Kankakee — yes. 

Mr.  Cobb.  He  lives  at  Lakeview  or  Lakeside,  near  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Kankakee  is  about  50  miles  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  that  is  his  company  or  not. 
I  have  seen  samples  of  his  product,  and  if  you  have  some  samples 
there  [after  examining  samples];  yes,  that  is  the  man;  those  are  his 
samples.  Shall  I  give  the  results  of  that  trial  without  going  into 
particulars? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  about  the 
separation. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  not  go  over  the  ground  that  Mr.  Sutermeister 
traversed,  because  it  would  be  a  repetition.  The  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  at  the  Forestry  Service  laooratory,  and  it  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  expense  in  the  matter.  If  we  had  not  had  the  laboratory  we 
should  have  had  to  create  something  similar  or  employed  pnvate 
parties  outside  at  considerable  expense,  and  probably  at  much  less 
advantage. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  screen  effects  the  separation.  I 
have  had  a  microscopic  examination  made  of  the  pulp  after  the  sep- 
aration has  taken  place,  and  have  had  general  oversight  of  the 
material  and  the  order  in  which  it  has  been  tested,  and  have  had  sam- 
ples of  all  the  products. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  in  a  general  way,  that  sepa- 
ration is  effected  yery  much  on  the  same  principle  in  wnich  they  get 
the  water  out  of  the  pxilp  when  it  is  going  over  the  machine,  except- 
ing that  they  keep  stirring  it  up. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  makes  all  the  difference.  It  is  very  simple.*^  I 
could  not  imderstand  it  from  Sherwood's  description;  I  comd  not 
get  any  idea  how  it  could  be  done.     Have  you  seen  the  machine? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Seeing  the  machine  makes  it  very  clear.  I  have  the 
way  in  which  it  acts  ver^  clear  in  my  mind  now,  although  I  found 
extreme  difficulty  in  getting  any  sort  of  an  idea  of  how  it  acted 
until  I  saw  it  in  operation.  Then  I  got  such  a  clear  idea  that  I  think 
I  can  explain  it  to  another  man. 

Of  course,  the  pulp  that  comes  from  the  digester  is  made  up  of 
two-thirds  pith  cells  and  one-third  fiber — I  am  speaking  of  the  com. 
That  turns  out  to  be  about  the  dry  weight  result,  but  in  bulk  the 
proportion  is  even  CTcater  in  favor  of  the  pith. 

The  Chairman.  Please  describe  that  a  little  more  fully  so  it  will 
be  clear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  say  that  the  cells  that  compose  the  fibrous  matter 
from  which  good  printing  paper  can  be  made  are  very  long  and  flexible, 
whereas  the  pith  cells  have  nearly  the  same  diameter  in  every  direc- 
tion, although  that  diameter  is  considerably  greater  than  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  anv  fibers.  You  can  imagine  what  sort  of  a  mix- 
ture that  makes.  These  fibers  are  bent  about  these  pith  cells.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  helicoid  screw  used  in  grain  macliines,  a  spiral 
affair  that  much  resembles  the  ordinary  screw,  onlv  what  constitutes 
the  threads  of  an  ordinary  screw  in  this  affair  are  thinner  and  deeper. 
As  that  winds  in  a  trough,  it  would  naturally  screw  the  matter 
forward  that  lay  in  the  semicylindrical  trough,  but  the  bottom  of 
this  trough  is  a  fine  sieve.  All  the  ordinary  processes  that  I  know 
much  about  in  connection  with  separations  in  paper  mills  use  a  great 
deal  of  water.  This  differs  from  that  class  or  separation  in  that  it 
uses  very  little  water.  This  pulp  is  put  in  as  dry  as  it  i^-ill  drain — 
in  an  hour  or  something  like  that.  It  is  as  wet  as  it  would  be  after 
draining. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  floating? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Nothing  like  it.  You  can  pick  it  up  in  chunks.  Now 
that  is  shoved  along  in  this  trough  by  the  motion  of  that  screw.  The 
result  is  that  the  friction  of  the  screw  tumbles  this  matter  about,  and 
there  is  still  sufficient  water  in  it  so  that  if  you  didn't  look  out,  as  you 
pick  up  a  lot  of  it,  it  would  fall  off  at  the  edges.  That  is  the  con- 
sistency in  which  it  has  to  be.  That  is  constantly  breajdng  apart. 
While  that  is  happening  small  streams  of  water  are  playing  on  it, 
and  every  time  it  breaks  apart  there  is  disclosed  a  surface  on  which 
the  pith  cells  are  not  completely  independent  of  the  fibrous  cells,  but 
they  wash  loose  and  go  down  through  the  sieve;  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  process  by  which  the  pith  is  washed  from  the  fibrous 
cells? 

Mr.  CoBBw  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  machine  supposed  to  be  of  commercial 
size? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  This  machine  consists  of  two  troughs  about  5  feet  long 
and  7  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Chaibman.  But  is  it  of  commercial  size? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  not  of  conmiercial  size;  no. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  diameter  of  that  screw? 

Mr.  Cobb.  About  6  or  7  inches.  I  haye  seen  these  helicoids  made 
considerably  larger  in  grain  machines,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why 
they  could  not  be  made  considerably  larger. 

Now,  as  to  the  result.  It  is  a  good  separation.  I  have  examined 
the  pulp  microscopically  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  tell  how  well 
the  separation  has  oeen  accomplished,  and  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever but  that  his  machine  accomplishes  the  operation.  The  com 
we  have  tried,  which  is  a  Maryland-grown  sample,  is  getting  out  a 
fiber  that  averages  about  1.25  millimeters — a  millimeter  is  about 
one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch — in  length,  and  it  is  a  fairly  fine  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  what  proportion  of  an  inch? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  would  be  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  approxi- 
mately. That  is  a  fair  length  of  fibrous  cell,  as  they  occur  in 
more  woody  plants.  Esparto  has  a  fiber  which  is  largely  used  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  not  far  from  that  length,  although  it  is  some- 
what finer  than  any  we  get  from  cornstalks. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  fiber  is  not  so  long  as  the  ordi- 
nary wood  fiber? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  not  so  long,  but  very  much  finer. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  telling  about  the  Sherwood  process  in 
describing  what  you  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  look  at  this  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  not 
only  from  a  technological  noint  of  view,  but  also  from  a  strictly  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  IsaturaUy,  as  these  are  technological  prob- 
lems, we  nave  got  to  have  information  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
the  manufacturers'  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  growers*.  Still,  our 
face  is  toward  the  producer  most  of  the  time;  that  is  what  we  are 
supposed  to  exist  for;  and  while  we  want  to  understand  these  prob- 
lems from  the  manufacturing  point  of  view,  it  is  particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  grower. 

Sherwood  claims  that  in  his  processes — and  there  are  other  pat- 
entees also — that  by  preliminary  digestion  with  water  alone,  not 
using  any  chemicals,  he  can  get  out  an  extract  which  has  value  as  a 
stock  food. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  process? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Oh,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  paper? 

Mr.. Cobb.  No;  but  whether  that  process  can  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  use  of  cornstalks 
by  any  process.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,  whether  he  had 
any  special  process  with  reference  to  running  water  over  cornstalks 
that  were  cut  up. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  he  has  a  special  patent  granted  him,  and  there  are 
others  who  also  have  patents;  I  think  perhaps  five  or  six  different 
parties,  covering  this  field,  even  specifically  applied  to  cornstalks,  so 
that  it  is  a  widespread  idea,  aiid  the  question  that  arose  with  us  was 
whether  there  was  not  a  by-product  of  possible  value  that  had  an 
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important  bearing  on  the  use  of  cornstalks  as  a  material  for  making 
papers.  If  cornstalks  were  poisonous,  like  cotton  stalks,  we  would 
not  expect  to  get  anything  of  value,  unless  it  was  a  drug.  Of  course, 
we  knew  the  rodder  value  of  cornstalks,  and  we  also  foiew  that  one 
of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  cornstalks  as  fodder  is  that 
the  animal  has  to  manage  such  a  bulk  of  nondigestible  matter  to  get 
the  nutriment  that  its  value  is  much  reduced;  m  fact,  many  farmers 
do  not  use  it  at  all  and  allow  it  to  rot  in  the  fields.  As  the  paper-mill 
processes  permit  the  application  of  high  temperature  under  great 
pressure,  it  was  extremely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  might 
extract  a  maximum  amount  of  this  matter  tnat  could  be  used  as 
stock  food.  We  have  also  tried  that  out.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  as  high  pressure  with  the  apparatus  we  had  as  perhaps 
might  be  desirable,  but  still  we  have  had  fair  conditions.  As  a  result 
we  have  discovered  several  things.  One  is  that  we  can  not  come  up 
to  the  claims  of  the  process,  it  was  claimed  that  something  like 
300  pounds  could  be  obtained,  and  that  this  would  probably  pay  for 
the  process  up  to  that  point.     If  that  was  so,  it«was  important. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  more  than  this:  My  opinion  is 
that  that  particular  claim  is  in  the  balance.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  outcome  is  to  be;  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  whether  it  is  going  to 
prove  of  sufficient  value  to  offset  the  disadvantages,  or  not ;  but  I  do 
think  this,  that  it  looks  promising  enough  at  present  to  not  only 
justify,  but,  in  my  opinion,  demand  further  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^* looks  promising?"  Are 
you  talking  about  the  by-product  now? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Our  experiments  are  on  such  a  scale  that  we  are  not 
able  to  give  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  commercial  value.  That 
can  not  be  done  until  the  process  is  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale.  We 
can  get  results  that  indicate,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  the  thing 
ought  to  be  carried  further;  but  with  a  small  outfit  like  this  one  at 
the  Forest rv  Service,  we  can  not  do  more  than  that. 

We  get  the  same  amount  that  the  patentees  claim — that  is,  about 
300  pounds  of  extract — but  this  point  has  come  out:  We  have  the 
analyses  that  were  made  by  competent  chemists^  and  I  am  thor- 
oughly confident  that  they  are  right.  I  have  gained  confidence  in 
the  whole  thing  as  they  have  worked  it  out,  although  I  think  they 
claim  at  least  all  that  can  reasonably  be  claimed.  Perhaps  that 
statement  is  not  quite  strong  enough.  I  think  perhaps  they  claim 
a  little  too  much.  I  have,  however,  gained  confidence  in  the  results 
they  have  obtained.  I  know  something  of  the  chemists  who  made 
the  analyses,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  could  be  induced  to  state 
anything  that  was  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obt-aining 
a  chemical  analysis  to  show  what  these  by-products  consist  of, 
and  how  much  may  be  extracted  under  certain  conditions  from 
cornstalks? 

Mr.  Cobb.  True;  but  you  know  too  what  a  tremendous  number 
of  misstatements  float  around,  and  when  one  hears  claims  made 
for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  one  is  sometimes  very  skeptical. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  interested  in  what  they  claim,  but 
what  you  find. 

Mr.'  Cobb.  We  had  to  determine  the  value  of  the  claims  that 
these  people  made.     Naturally  I  went  into  that  with  a  good  deal  of 
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skepticism.  I  thought  it  looked  reasonable,  but  that  the  figures 
were  too  high,  and  that  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  try  it. 
We  got  about  the  same  amount  of  extract  that  they  did.  We  experi- 
mented on  Maryland-grown  corn.  By  the  Sherwood  process  they 
showed  that  this  extract  contained  about  10  per  cent — these  figures 
are  all  rough — of  nitrogenous  matter;  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
digestible  nitrogenous  matter,  and  of  the  hignest  food  value. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Proteids. 

The  Chairman.  Tenper  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  dry  weight. 

The  Chairman.  Of  cornstalks? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  of  the  extract.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  of 
the  stock  food. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  if  there  are  300  pounds  of 
extract  that  about  10  per  cent  are  proteids? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  and  they  got  about  18  per  cent  of  the  saccharine 
matter.  I  take  it  that  their  results  must  have  been  obtained  from 
fresh  cornstalks.  And  I  ought  to  say,  too — what  I  have  not  said 
earlier — that  we  had  to  go  at  this  tmiig  under  considerable  disad- 
vantage. The  money  voted  by  Congress  was  turned  over  to  us  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  no  fresh  crop  material  was 
available.  To  have  the  best  material  we  would  have  had  to  wait 
for  the  stuflf  to  grow,  so  that  we  could  not  go  at  this  with  the  speed 
that  we  otherwise  would  have  done.  We  had  to  use  cornstalks  a 
year  old.  That  brought  out  this  fact,  that  we  were  not  able  to 
obtain  from  such  cornstalks  anything  like  the  saccharine  matter  that 
they  obtained  by  the  previous  experiments.  I  presume  that  is 
explained  by  the  fact  tnat  we  had  to  use  cornstalks  a  year  old. 
Everyone  knows  that  cornstalks,  no  matter  how  well  they  are  kept, 
will  become  less  valuable  in  a  year,  and  that  means  at  the  expense 
of  the  saccharine  matter.  It  is  significant,  however,  from  our  results 
with  the  Maryland  cornstalks,  that  the  saccharine  matter  was  only 
about  3  per  cent.  The  saccharine  matter  from  the  stalks  obtained 
by  Sherwood's  experiments  was  18.4  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  not  care  what  his  experiments  were; 
we  want  to  know  what  your  experiments  were.  \\'e  do  not  want 
you  to  testify  as  to  what  Sherwood  obtained. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  that  is  right.  But  I  am  pointing  out  that  the 
results  that  we  did  obtain  were  very  much  lower  as  regards  saccha- 
rine matter  than  the  claims  that  were  made  for  the  process  we  set 
out  to  examine. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  risjlit  to  say  what  was  claimed. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  all  he  did. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  believe  I  can  give  the  explanation  of  that,  but  of 
course  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  my  explanation  is  correct. 
Simply  that  we  used  stalks  a  year  old. 

Mr,  Sims.  That  is,  the  stalks  you  used  were  a  year  old  and  the 
stalks  he  used  were  fresh  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  just  about  account  for  that 
difference.  That  throws  a  very  different  light  on  the  value  of  that 
stock  food  as  a  by-product.  Of  nitrogenous  matter,  which  is  most 
important  as  a  food  material,  we  get  about  the  same  that  they  claim, 
but  of  the  saccharine  matter  very  much  less,  and  that  would  consid- 
erably reduce  the  food  value  of  that  material 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  you  get  3  per  cent.  I  understood  Mr. 
Sutermeister  to  say  the  other  day  that  about  one-half  of  the  300 
pounds  was  glucose,  the  other  saccharine  matter. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  the  figures  before  me  as  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  and  they  would  be  the  source  of  whatever  information 
he  has  also. 

The  Chairman.  He  must  have  been  mistaken  about  that,  then. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  what  he  said,  but  at  any  rate 
these  are  the  facts.  There  is  no  question  about  the  food  value  of  this 
material. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  of  it?  You  have  10  per  cent  and 
3  per  cent.     Of  what  does  the  rest  of  it  consist? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  brings  me  back  to  the  agricultural  point  of  view. 
The  rest  of  it,  as  returned  in  the  analysis,  is  saline  or  mineral  matter. 
From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  it  is  very  undesirable  to  send  off 
from  a  farm  any  matter  that  would  be  of  manurial  value,  and  it  seems 
to  us,  looking  at  this  process  as  carefully  as  we  can,  we  come  repeatedly 
to  the  conclusion,  no  matter  from  what  point  we  begin  to  reason, 
that  if  a  paper  factory  could  be  started  in  the  com  belt  at  a  cent^^r 
where  plenty  of  maize  was  available,  by  a  system  of  barter  which 
would  be  a  favorable  sort  of  trade,  under  proper  regulations,  the 
farmer  could  get  back  from  the  paper  mill  this  stock-food  material  to 
use;  that  would  be  valuable  to  him  again  as  manure,  after  feeding  to 
his  stock,  of  course.  That  is,  he  is  depriving  his  farm  only  of  cellulose 
matter  tnat  does  not  cost  him  anything.  He  gets  that  from  the  air 
free  of  cost.  He  does  not  have  to  pay  a  cent  for  it.  All  of  these 
mineral  matters  contained  in  this  stock  food,  such  as  potash,  and  so 
forth,  he  has  to  pay  for  if  they  are  not  present  on  his  farm.  Sup- 
posing he  gets  that  back  from  a  paper  mill  and  uses  it,  he  does  not 
lose  it.     From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  it  is  good  practice. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  good  practice  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  but  what  we  want  to  find  out  now  is  what  this  by- 
product really  consists  of,  and  whether  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to  sell 
this  manurial  matter  and  bujr  it  back. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  what  it  contains; 
ingredients  returned  in  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  of  it,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Well,  the  analysis  figures  give  these.  They  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  to  whom  we  naturaUy  turn  for 
analyses  of  this  kind.     Doctor  W^iley's  figures  are  as  follows:  ^ 


those  are  the  two  principal 
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Mr.  Cobb.  The  balance  of  the  100  per  cent  consists  of  carbo- 
hydrates largely  and  also  has  considerable  food  value.  They  are, 
however,  too  indefinite  for  chemical  determination. 
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The  Chairman  (inspecting  samples).  These  are  three  different 
samples. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Those  are  three  different  cooks;  that  is  to  say,  the 
different  cooks  that  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  best 
combination  of  chemical,  time,  pressure,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  very  best  combination  for  any  given  material,  vou  have 
to  simply  try  different  combinations,  and  that  is  what  they  have 
been  doing,  and  that  is  what  all  these  samples  that  they  brought  you 
over  from  the  forest  service  mean. 

The  Chairman.  I  sefe  here  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  different 
samples.  In  one  the  moisture  is  given  as  3.42  per  cent,  and  the  next 
one  at  40.5. 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  sent  over  a  special  note  on  that  from  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  that  it  would  be  necessarv  to  allow  a  factor  there  in 
order  to  bring  that  series  of  results  to  the  same  basis  as  the  others, 
and  that  calculation  has  not  yet  been  made* 

The  Chairman.  In  one  of  these  glucose  is  given  as  2.43  per  cent, 
in  one  as  0.5  of  1  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  as  1.18  per  cent.  Sucrose 
is  given  in  one  as  0.56  of  1  per  cent,  in  another  at  0.48  of  1  per  cent, 
and  in  the  other  at  1  per  cent.  That  would  not  be  an  average  of 
3  per  cent  of  saccharme  matter. 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  have  to  add  the  glucose  and  sucrose  together  to 
get  the  saccharine  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  make  an  average  of  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  I  do  not  presume  that  is  an  average;  that  is  the 
highest  one  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  appear  to  be  any  very  great  value 
to  this  by-product. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  the  nitrogenous  matter;  that  is  valuable  food, 
far  more  valuable  than  the  saccharine  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  is  10  per  cent  of  proteid  matter,  which 
would  hardly  be  considered  a  profitable  food  ii  nothing  else  of  food 
value  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Sutermeister  brought  out 
this  point,  but  I  presume  he  did,  that  this  first  treatment  ought  not 
to  be  taken  altogether  in  the  ligjht  of  producing  this  stock  food,  because 
it  reduces  the  amount  of  chemical  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  sub- 
sequent treatments.  All  this  matter  would  have  to  be  destroyed  or 
removed  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  The  point  is  whether  the  taking  out 
that  so-called  stock  food  is  of  itself  a  very  profitable  operation,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  reducing  the  rest  to  fiber. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  that  is  the  whole  question. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  that  300  pounds  of  the  extract  there 
is  not  of  any  very  great  value. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  do  not  know  yet  what  its  value  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  any  very  great  value  as  a  food. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  would  not  like  to  make  an  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents 
of  the  value  per  ton  of  the  material  obtained  in  that  way,  but  we  shall 
obtain  that,  and  we  are  obtaining  it  now.  The  same  sort  of  material 
is  in  constant  use  as  stock  food. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Cobb.  In  Hawaii  they  h-ive  a  very  similar  product  as  a  result  of 
sugar  boiling,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  ia  the  rations 
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for  the  mules,  which  are  the  only  animals  they  use  on  the  plantations 
as  draft  animals.  They  use  this  waste  molasses,  wliich  closely  resem- 
bles this,  with  the  cane  tops,  as  a  ration  for  the  mules.  They  also  use 
it  on  the  cattle  ranches  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  not  have  more  than  3  per  cent  of  sac- 
charine matter? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  would  be  more  than  3  per  cent;  yes;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  more  than  18  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  wide  variation  between  3  per  cent  and  18 
per  cent  ?  • 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  that  is  the  variation  between  our  figures  and  these 
of  Sherwood's. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  variation  between  the  claims  that  have  been 
made  and  the  actual  experiments  that  you  have  made? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  rignt. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  your  experiment,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  a  fair  proposition  to  consider  that  first  digestion 
with  water  alone,  as  it  does  yield  this  food  product,  a  product  concern- 
ing whose  value  as  food  there  can  be  no  question;  I  ao  not  say  whose 
exact  value.  If  you  had  it,  you  would  feed  it  to  your  stock;  that  is 
tlie  point.  I  am'  not  arguing  for  its  great  value  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  considering  the  fact  that  a  food  product  can  be  obtained  that 
has  value,  and  also  the  fact  that  that  same  process  rendera  the  corn- 
stalks more  amenable  to  the  rest  of  the  process,  it  is  a  fair  considera- 
tion to  take  into  account  whether  that  may  not  prove  a  profitable 
thing.  We  are  just  in  this  condition  at  present;  we  have  not  given 
any  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  We  nave  obtained  the  product. 
We  know  how  much  there  is  from  our  particular  experiments,  and  we 
will,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  at  it,  have  other  experiments  with  fresher 
cornstal^^s.  We  are  submitting  this  stock  food  to  the  actual  farmers 
in  samples  for  estimates  as  to  its  value,  but  we  have  not  yet  received 
anj  returns.  We  only  got  the  returns  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
this  week,  and  we  are  now  sendinoj  out  the  samples  to  the  men  who 
deal  with  that  class  of  product  and  as'dng  them  for  their  estimate  of 
its  value  for  any  purpose  whatever,  not  only  for  stock  food,  but  if  it 
can  be  used  for  making  commercial  alcohol  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  be  used  for  making  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  it  could;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would 
be  worth  as  much  for  that  purpose  as  it  would  for  other  purposes. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  we  took  into  consideration,  or  not  exactly 
the  next  thing,  but  that  which  I  will  bring  up  here  next,  is  the  difficulty 
that  will  arise  in  connection  with  any  attempt  to  convert  cornstalks 
into  paper,  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material.  That  is  something 
that  1  think  I  have  given  more  attention  to  than  anybody  else  has,  and 
there  I  can  sec  very  considerable  difficulties.  Even  a  small  paper 
mill  requires  an  immense  tonnage  of  stuff,  and  vou  can  not  bale  tnis 
cornstalk  stuff  up  and  put  it  into  small  bulk,  if  you  do,  it  will  spoil. 
Not  only  will  you  fail  to  get  this  extract,  but  the  fiber  itself  will 
deteriorate. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean;  from  what  cause? 

Mr.  Cobb.  From  the  heat  of  fermentation.  The  moment  you  press 
cornstalks  into  bales  they  begin  to  spoil.  The  only  way  you  can  keep 
cornstalks  good  and  sweet  as  fodder  is  to  give  them  air.  That  is  a 
well-known  fact. 
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The  Chairman.  The  great  difficulty  now  in  handling  com  stover, 
i^rhich  is  cornstalks  cut  up  on  a  farm,  is  to  keep  it  from  fermenting 
and  spoiling,  even  where  it  is  thrown  loose  in  a  bin. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  course.  That  refers  not  only  to  getting  out  this 
extract,  but  if  it  ferments,  the  heat  itself  may  destroy  the  value  of 
the  fiber;  and  that  means  that  this  stuff  has  to  be  handled,  not  com- 
pressed. Now,  look  at  the  space  that  would  be  required — storage 
space. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  freight  space. 

Mr.  Cobb.  And  freight  space  for  that  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  Mr*  Sutermcister  how  many  cords  there 
were  in  a  ton  of  cornstalks.     Can  you  tell  us  that? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  I  could  not.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  how 
they  are  packed;  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  tell. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  compressed.  How  many  cords 
would  there  be  in  an  average  ton  of  cornstalks  piled  up  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  would  be  purely  guessvrork;  it  would  not  take  long 
to  make  an  experiment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  very  first  thing  that  we  ought  to  know 
in  judging  as  to  the  value  of  this  cornstalk  proposition. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  no  question  at  all  about  its  being  much  more 
bulky  than  wood,  but  as  to  giving  you  the  exact  figure,  I  would  not 
like  to  do  it.  It  would  be  pure  guesswork,  and  rather  than  hazard 
that,  I  would  prefer  to  take  cornstalks  and  make  an  actual  experi- 
ment, and  we  could  get  the  figure  in  half  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  right  to  the  essence  of  the  Question  as 
to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  handling  cornstalks.  What  would 
be  your  approximate  judgment,  then? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  would  say  that  a  shock  of  cornstalks,  approximately 
4  by  4  by  4,  might  weigh  300  pounds.  It  would  depend  on  their 
dryness. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  guess,  then,  it  would  be  about 
7  cords  to  the  ton? 

Mr.  Cobb.  And  a  cord  of  wood,  as  you  were  saying,  goes  to  about 
4,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  A  cord  of  fr^h  spruce  goes  about  3,500  to  4,000 
pounds,  according  to  the  dryness  of  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  really  a  very  difficult  thing  to  estimate  on  corn- 
stalks, because  though  I  put  cornstalks  up  one  way,  another  man 
puts  them  up  another  way.     There  are  the  tassels  and  the  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sutermeister  guessed  it  would  take  about 
3  cords  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Three  cords  of  cornstalks  to  weigh  a  ton? 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  undertake  to  say  exactly;  it  was  a 
pure  guess. 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  you  cut  off  the  tops  and  feed  off  the  leaves,  as  a  farmer 
naturally  would,  I  do  not  believe  he  is  verj^  far  off. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  cornstalks  that  would  be  used  for 
paper  making,  from  which  you  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  take  off 
the  tops  or  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  guess,  Mr.  Mann,  that  they  would  feed  tluxse  off  some 
way. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  feeding  them  off  without  cutting 
*them  off  or  turning  cattle  in  on  tliem,  in  either  of  whicli  case  the  corn- 
stalks would  be  ruined. 
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Mr.  Cobb.  They  have  to  be  kept  fairly  clean  for  paper  purposes; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  Mr.  Sutermeister  meant  to  be  baled. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  he  had  no  better  idea  of  it  than  we  had; 
we  asked  him  to  give  his  opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  no  question  at  all  ^  it  is  such  a  bulky  material  that 
the  matter  of  storage  is  a  serious  question.  Of  course,  up  to  spring:,  I 
suppose  it  would  work  out  in  this  way,  that  the  corn  would  stand  in 
the  field,  which  is  a  well-known  thing.  That  portion  of  the  storage 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  present  any  serious  difficulties,  but  from  the 
time  the  farmer  wants  his  land,  then  it  would  be  a  serious  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  considered  the  advisability  of  making 
experiments  with  cornstalks  with  a  view  of  producing  not  cx)m,  but 
stalks  suitable  for  paper  making? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  experiment  been  carried  on  designed  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  here  my  outline  for  that.  When  the  money  was 
first  voted  on  your  recommendation,  that  idea  was  taken  up  among 
the  very  first. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  possible,  I  suppose,  to  get  a  stalk, 
either  a  cornstalk  or  broom  stalk  or  cane  stalk,  which  would  have 
very  little  saccharine  matter  in  it.  We  might  reduce  the  quantity 
of  the  pithy  matter  in  it,  and  certainly  get  away  from  the  idea*  of 
the  com.  in  other  words,  from  my  own  point  of  view,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impracticable  to  make  paper  cheaply  out  of  the  refuse  corn- 
stalks left  on  a  farmer's  field  after  taking  the  com,  but  a  plant 
growing  so  rapidly  and  doing  so  well  in  much  of  our  temperate 
climate,  it  might  be  possible  to  develop  a  cornstalk  for  use  in  paper 
making  which  could  be  raised  in  large  quantities  immediately  around 
the  place  where  it  could  be  worked  up. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  something  that  I  have  gone  into.  I  have  taken 
it  up  from  a  little  different  point  of  view  from  what  you  have,  1 
think,  because  I  rather  considered  the  combining  of  these  two  things 
rather  than  gi*owing  a  cornstalk  especially  for  paper.  My  course 
was  this:  I  went  to  Mr.  Hartley,  our  corn  expert,  and  said:  "Mr. 
Hartley,  you  have  charge  of  a  lot  of  experiments  with  com  and  are 
growing  a  great  number  of  varieties.  Could  you  not  make  some 
observations  on  the  different  varieties  of  com  that  you  are  growing 
with  reference  to  the  probable  amount  of  fiber  that  they  contain? 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  corn  does  not  vary  just  as  much 
in  this  respect  as  it  does  in  any  other."  He  agreed.  If  there  is  one 
variety  of  com,  a  variety  that  is  characterized  by  a  larger  amount 
of  fiber  and  a  smaller  ainount  of  pith  than  the  others,  that  is  the 
corn  we  want  to  get  onto  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  have  done  almost  everytliing  with 
com.  They  not  only  find  that  they  can  develop  com  in  color  or  in 
cob,  as  thc}^  do  in  Missouri,  but  tliey  can  develop  it  in  saccharine 
matter;  they  can  develop  it  in  various  other  matters;  they  can  produce 
long  ears  or  short  ears,  or  cars  large  around,  or  most  anytuing  else  they 
please,  by  a  little  selection. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  no  doul)t  \NliHtever  that  that  is  a  very  promising 
line  of  experimont. 
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The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  might  be  made  with  broom  corn 
and  cane. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  believe  there  we  have  done  that.  If  broom  com  was 
only  grown  to  the  extent  that  com  is,  we  would  have  taken  broom 
com  right  away. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  error  imder  which  you  have  been 
laboring,  according  to  my  point  of  view,  is  in  assimiing  that  you  may 
utilize  the  cornstalks  from  the  farmer's  field  which  he  raised  to  get  the 
corn. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  to  make  the  stocks  a  valuable  by-product 
to  make  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible,  and  I  say 
that  simplv  from  having  been  raised  on  a  cornfield  and  having  lived  on 
a  comfieldf,  and  then  having  studied  this  paper  subject  as  well  as  I 
could.     Show  us  the  results  of  your  cornstalk  experiments.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  already  given  you  those  figures.  Then,  as  I  said, 
we  have  examined  the  quality  of  the  fiber  produced,  and  we  get  an 
average  on  our  present  experiments  of  1.25  millimeters  in  the  fiber, 
and  the  auahty  of  that  fiber  is,  so  far  as  Me  have  been  able  to  experi- 
ment w  ith  it,  very  fair. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  table  there? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  the  result  of  the  chemists  who  are  employed  by 
Mr.  Sherwood  in  analyzing  a  sample  of  his  stock  food  which  ne  sub- 
mitted to  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  claims  he  can  get  out  of  the  stalk? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  the  return  that  his  chemists  gave. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that,  too. 

The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows: 

Oak  Park,  III.,  June  £f ,  1908. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Brand, 

Agricultural  Department^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Brand:  I  inclose  herein  a  sample  of  food  extract  from  cornstalks. 

Extract  contains:  Per  <»nt. 

Moisture 10. 0 

Ash 14.3 

Insoluble  matter 7.  2 

Protein .' 9.  8 

Sucrose 9.2 

Glucose : 9.  2 

Nonsugars 3.  7 

Mineral  matter  present  (ash): 

Carbon  dioxide 20.  56 

Chlorine 2.  64 

Sulphur  trioxide 8.26 

Phosphorus  pentoxide 6.  61 

Potasia , 22.42 

Soda 25.47 

Iron  and  alumina Tracd 

Lime 4.13 

Magnesia 4. 11 

Matter  insoluble  in  water  and  acid 5. 91 

In  practice  it  will  be  evaporated  to  about  the  consistency  of  molasses,  then  mixed 
with  ground  forage  (absorbent),  and  should  be  sold  to  the  trade  on  its  food  value. 

Please  note,  particularly,  that  a  new  industry  opens  up  on  this  food  extract,  to  wit 
(after  refining),  for  beer,  for  br^wi  making,  for  table  sirup,  etc.    I  wish  to  call  especial 
attention  tomis  product.    This  sample  is  2  years  old. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  R.  Sherwood. 
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The  Chairman.  In  your  cornstalk  experiments  what  did  you  actually 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  produced  this  extract,  first  of  all,  then  we  produced 
a  mixed  pulp  which  was  treated  with  the  sieves,  with  the  result  of 
obtaining  a  separated  pulp  consisting  of  (1)  the  fiber  and  (2)  the 
pith  cells,  and  the  samples  of  paper  pulp  which  Mr.  Sutermeister 
showed  you  were  made  from  those  two  different  quaUties  of  pulp. 
Then  we  obtained  results  of  measurements  on  the  ingredients  which 
composed  those  papers  which  I  have  iust  been  giving  you. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  call  tnis  by-product? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  suppose  you  would  call  it  a  stock  food.  Perhaps  that 
is  as  good  a  term  as  you  could  use. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  using  the  term  *' stock  food"  with  some 
reservation  from  me,  how  much  of  that  did  you  get  per  ton,  dry 
weight,  of  com  fodder? 

Mr.  Cobb.  About  300  pounds.  I  have  not  the  figures  on  that. 
Mr.  Sutermeister,  I  presume,  gave  you  them,  but  he  would  give  them 
from  the  original  data,  and  it  is  about  300  pounds. 

The  CelalIRMan.  I  thought  you  had  the  figures  here.  That  is  what 
he  told  us,  300  pounds.  Then  he  said  that  tney  got  about  850  pounds 
of  pulpy  matter. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  about  250  pounds  was  fiber. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  about  one-third;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  one-third,  and  that  is  what  I  wanted 
to  ask  about,  whether  those  figures  were  correct,  if  you  had  the  figures 
here? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  would  have  the  same  figures  he  has — just  the  same. 
You  see,  he  would  be  my  source  for  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  corn  fiber  that  you  get — have  you  had  that 
examined  by  any  experts? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  examined  that  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  it  examined  by  any  experts  in  the 
paper-making  business,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Well,  I  have  examined  paper  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  pith,  when  it  comes  out,  you  say,  occupies  a 
good  deal  more  than  its  proportionate  space? 

Mr.  Cobb.  In  the  pulp  it  does;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  \\ hen  it  is  separated  it  shrinks  very  much? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Very  much,  indeed;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  what  that  stuff  is  good  for? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have,  to  tliis  effect:  There  is  no  doubt  it  could  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  those  products  that  are  used  in  makincr  strawboard 
or  boxes  or  cardboard  oi  various  kinds.  The  quality  of  it,  however, 
to  my  mind,  is  rather  superior  to  the  ordinary  strawboard. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  it  could  be  used  in  place  of 
strawboard? 

Mr.  Cobb.  From  the  qualities  shown  in  those  samples  [exhibiting 
samples]. 

Tne  Chairman.  These  are  not  the  pure  pith. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Well,  this  machine  does  not  make  a  pure  separation  of 
pith  and  fiber.  Of  course,  I  presume  if  you  did  it  times  enough  over 
you  might  make  something  like  a  pure  separation. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  you  think  you  can  convert  that  into 
board? 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  it  can  be  made  into;  there 
is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question.  Board  has  a  very  large 
amount  of  fiber  in  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  it  does,  as  it  happens,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  They  tell  us  that  it  is;  that  is  what  the  paper  mills 
say;  they  may  not  know.  This  has  practically  no  fiber  in  it  and  no 
tensile  strength  to  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  considerable  strength  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  Httle  tensile  strength  to  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  just  as  much  strength  in  it,  Mr.  Mann,  as  in 
any  amount  of  stuflf  converted  into  cardboard  boxes.  You  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes,  and  you  get  it  back  in  the  boxes  the  stuff  of  which  is  not 
as  good  as  that.  I  call  your  attention  particularlv  to  the  effect  of 
pressure  on  the  stuff.  This  has  not  been  bleached  to  the  extent  it 
might  be,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  replacing  articles  that  are 
now  made  of  celluloid.  It  has  this  property,  which  is  rather  striking, 
and  I  fancy  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  useful;  for  instance,  you  wet 
it  and  you  can  bend  it,  and  it  will  hold  the  shape. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  this  has  been  calendered.  Where  was  that 
done? 

Mr.  Cobb.  By  the  Warrens,  in  the  Cumberland  mills,  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  these  samples  come  from  Warren's  Cum- 
berland mills? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  samples  which  were  produced  from 
the  experiment  here  at  all? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  samples  that  were  produced  here? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Nothing  except  these  hand-made  samples  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  are  not  paper. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No ;  they  do  not  claim  to  be.  We  have  no  machinehere. 
That  is  one  fault  which  I  found  with  the  Forest  Service  outfit  at  the 
very  beginning.  I  said,  ''You  have  gone  just  not  far  enough.  You 
have  put  in  a  small  pulp  mill,  but  there  you  have  stopped  short; 
you  should  have  put  in  a  small  paper  mill  to  go  with  it. " 

The  Chairman.  Considering  the  fact  that  Warren,  at  the  Chamber- 
land  mills,  has  been  experimenting  \^ith  this  cornstalk  proposition 
for  many  years  at  a  very  great  expense,  I  do  not  quite  see  the  theory 
of  the  experiments  that  are  carried  on  here. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  theory  was  this 

The  Chairman.  You  have  learned  something  new,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  learned  some  things  that  are  pew.  We  have 
not  claimed,  so  far,  to  have  discovered  anything  original,  but  here 
was  a  process  which  it  was  claimed  would  uo  certain  things.  What 
were  we  to  do,  to  assume  that  that  was  so? 

^  The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  you  needed  to  assume  anything 
at  all  about  it.  Here  was  a  large  company  carrying  on  an  expensive 
experiment  of  its  own,  involvinjj  this  same  process,  m  order  to  deter- 
mine the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  use  of  the  process,  which 
they  could  determine.  It  was  impossible  for  you  to  determine  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  it,  and  yet  the  experiment  here  has  been 
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simply  a  reproduction  of  a  small  portion  of  the  experiment^that  the 
Warrens  have  been  carrying  on  for  years.  r  'i»  4 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  not  the  way  I  look  at  it.  I  went  to  see  one  or 
two  mills,  and  saw  Mr.  Warren  and  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  ascer- 
tained as  much  as  he  was  willing  to  tell  me — of  course,  I  presume  he 
knows  things  he  did  not  tell  me,  but  I  confess  I  think  he  was  verr 
frank  with  me — and  it  was  after  the  conversation  with  him  and  find- 
ing out  what  he  knew  that  we  concluded  to  take  it  up.  In  the  first 
place,  the  only  thing  Mr.  Warren  has  done,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
take  samples  that  have  been  produced  bv  Mr.  Sherwood  himself, 
or  his  employees  in  Chicago,  and  convert  tnem  into  paper  according 
to  his  and  Air.  Sherwood's  idea.  Mr.  Warren  has  been  growing 
some  corn  this  year.  I  understood  from  him  that  this  was  the  first 
com  he  had  been  growing  with  this  object  in  view.  Meanwhile  they 
have  been  experimenting  with  other  thii^s  and  have  expressed  great 
interest  in  two  things — this  was  with  a  view  to  a  possible  cooperation 
that  I  went  to  see  him — the  two  things  that  he  expresses  the  greatest 
interest  in  as  having  the  greatest  possibiUties  in  connection  with  pos- 
sible sources  of  paper  were  corn  nrst  and  the  salt  marsh  rush  along 
our  Atlantic  coast  second. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  made  studies  of  other  plants  besides  com 
which  you  have  not  given  us? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  find  that  Warren  had  used  any  of  this  pith 

' )? 
r.  Cobb.  These  samples  I  showed  you  are  his  production. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  have  they  used  any  in  the  making  of  paper 
or  any  other  product? 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  mean  as  issuing  from  the  mill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  I  do  not  understand  they  have  made  and  sold  any 

faper  from  corn.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  have  a  right  to. 
suppose  Mr.  Sherwood  would  claim  that  his  process  had  been  in* 
fringed,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  sample  that  purports  to  be  a  commercial 
sainple. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Stock  jobbers  can  claim  all  they  like.  We  can  not  tell 
about  those  things.     We  had  to  find  out  for  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what  you  did  find 
out  in  regard  to  Warren.     I  did  not  get  this  from  Sherwood. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  understand  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Warren.  I  believe  he  has  made  papers  on  his  small  experiment  mill 
from  Sherwood's  material.  N^S* 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  mill  in  which  they  make  very  valuable 
experiments  all  the  time,  doing  a  great  deal  of  work.  What  other 
experiments  have  you  conducted?  Have  you  made  any  estimates  at 
all  as  to  the  cost  of  handling  the  cornstalks? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  gone  into  it  several  times  and  have  had  others 
go  into  it,  and  must  say  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  w^hat 
you  have.  [Exhibiting  map  to  committee.]  Take  in  this  area,  the 
densest  portion  of  the  com  belt;  that  map  shows  the  distribution  of 
our  com.  I  believe,  from  the  estimates  1  have  made,  that  almost 
anywhere  in  that  region  a  mill  located  at  a  good^railway  center  and 
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not  having  any  discrimination  against  it  could  pay  in  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  $5  a  ton  for  stalks,  and  that  where  certain  kinds  of  com  are 
CTOwn,  which  are  verj  largely  grown,  Mr.  Hartley  tells  me,  that  the 
farmers  could  part  with  it  at  $5  a  ton,  and  would  do  so,  if  not  all  of 
them,  a  sufRcient  number,  in  a  75-mile  radius,  to  run  a  small  mill. 
Roughly,  that  is  my  present  opinion,  and  you  can  see  I  have  given 
you  the  data  on  which  it  is  based.  You  see  now  incomplete  it  is.  We 
have  really  only  analyzed  a  single  com,  and  we  had  to  start  this  imder 
unfavorable  conditions  as  to  season  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  mill,  if  you  could  locate  it  at  all,  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  small  mill  in  a  district  where  they  grow  com  very 
extensively,  and  necessarily  located  close  to  a  coal  mine,  I  take  it. 
You  would  have  to  be  close  to  a  coal  mine,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  would  have  to  have  cheap  power,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  cheap  coal,  would  you 
not?     I  am  not  talking  about  cheap  power. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  the  source  of  power. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  this  is  a  soda  process.  There  is  no  soda 
process,  as  I  understand  it — let  us  see  what  your  understanding  is — 
that  can  live  long  in  paper-pulp  making  unless  you  can  recover  the 
soda? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  that  is  true;  you  have  to  have  heat. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  recovery  of  the  soda  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  fuel? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  Of  course,  thus  far  we  have  not  made  any  experi- 
ments such  as  have  been  rather  crudely  outlined  and  throMm  into  the 
future,  simply  because  this  seemed  to  be  the  thing  to  go  at  first.  Wo 
may  have  made  a  mistake  in  taking  this  thing  first,  but  we  used  our 
best  judgment.  There  is  a  proposition  of  compressing  the  nbers 
togetner  m  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  ground. 

The  Chairman.  TVnat  do  you  mean  by  grinding? 

Mr.  Cobb.*  Just  as  you  gnnd  wood.  It  is  conceivable,  of  course, 
that  by  forcing  stalks  of  some  crop — I  am  not  speaking  of  com  now, 
but  anything  of  the  kind — througn  an  aperture  or  a  compressor  that 
can  be  worked  at  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  it,  at  the  same  time  putting 
on  periodically  a  pressure  at  the  back,  like  the  pressure  that  is  put 
onto  a  log  of  wood,  you  could  compress  some  of  this  matter  so  as  to 
grind  it.  That  is  conceivable.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  has  ever 
tried  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  conceivable  or  not. 
You  would  have  to  press  it  with  the  stalk  before  cutting  it  up,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  you  will  just  take  a  stalk  of  maize,  Mr.  Mann,  and  a 
grindstone,  and  wind  it  with  string  to  keep  it  from  splitting,  and  press 
it  against  the  grindstone,  you  will  see  that  it  can  be  ground  oflF. 
Doing  that  under  pressure,  it  would  be  all  the  more  feasible,  it  seems 
to  me. 

The  Chairman.  This  pithy  matter  would  make  too  crackly  a  paper 
for  news  paper? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  anything  to  be  printed  on, 
of  course.  The  only  use  I  can  see  for  that  is  something  that  would 
come  in  competition  with  strawboard,  and  possibly  in  certain  ways 
with  celluloidi. 
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The  Chairman.  But  there  is  not  as  much  fiber  in  this  pithy  matter 
as  there  is  in  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  ground  wood  can  not  be  used  successfully 
by  itself  in  the  manufacture  of  board 

Mr.  Cobb.  True  enough. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Because  there  is  not  fiber  enough  in 
it.  It  might  be  used;  I  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion  to  you.  They 
make  what  they  call  '^undurated"  pails  and  other  household  utensils 
out  of  ground  wood,  do  they  noti 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  they  use  any  fiber  in  connection  with  it 
I  do  not  know.  If  this  molds  easily,  it  might  be  possible  to  use  this 
pithv  pulp  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  they  could  be  combined,  for  instance,  with  some  sub- 
stance that  is  even  more  impervious  to  water,  then  you  might  make 
a  ^eftt  many  articles  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sutermeister  told  us  that  he  had  experimented 
with  this  pith  sheet  and  grease,  and  it  was  for  some  length  of  time 
practically  impervious  to  grease.  If  it  be  impervious  to  grease,  I  take 
it  that  very  U'<^ely  water  would  not  afl'ect  it  very  readily. 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  can  not  call  it  waterproof,  but  water  does  not  enter 
it  readily;  that  is  true.  If  you  get  the  pitn  comparatively  dry,  to  a 
stage  so  that  you  can  mix  it  with  some  other  substance,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  ;^ou  can  make  it  into  some  material  resembling  what 
they  call  **  xylonite,"  of  which  they  make  photographic  trays  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

T^  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  has  any  expansive 
power  when  it  is  wet? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  it  has;  but  it  is  not  great. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  old  propo- 
sition to  collect  com  pith  and  put  it  in  between  the  plates  on  naval 
vessel,  so  that  when  a  cannon  oall  should  go  through  the  side  of  the 
vessel  that  the  pith  would  instantly  expand  under  the  water  contact 
and  fill  up  the  hole? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  that  worked  out  very  perfectly  at  one 
time.  How  far  it  was  practicable  I  do  not  know,  out  I  suppose  this 
could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No.  You  see,  once  those  cells  are  dissociated  they  can 
not  be  put  together.  There  is  no  question  about  the  expansive  power 
of  unaltered  pith.     If  you  compress  it  and  then  wet  it  it  comes  back. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  as  pith? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  The  cells  are  not  yet  dissociated,  but  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  Every  cell  is  taken  from  every  other,  and  it  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  collapsed.  No,  that  would  not  nave  that  pronoimced  ex- 
pansive property. 

As  to  the  other  plants  that  have  been  taken  up,  it  seemed  first  of 
all  the  best  thing  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  how  much  of 
them  there  is.  That  idea  we  came  to  after  trying  to  find  out  from 
various  people  how  much  of  a  given  plant  there  is.  The  estimates 
were  so  various  that  it  was  pretty  evident  that  it  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  care  to  get  statistics  that  would  be  reliable,  and  we  are  gradu- 
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ally  accumulating  evidence  from  all  the  sources  we  can  think  of  as 
to  the  distribution  of  plants  that  I  mentioned  earlier;  that  is^  this  wild 
salt  marsh  rush,  so-called,  and  saw  grass,  and  canebrake,  and  so  on. 
It  might  interest  you  to  see  this  map  of  the  canebrakes  which  was 
prepared  by  Doctor  Merriam's  bureau.  He  had  charge  of  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey,  and  while  they  do  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  acreage 
of  canebrakes,  they  say  that  that  yellow  coloration  there  gives  an 
idea. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  common  all  over  the  South, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Even  west  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  bayous  and  low  groimd? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that  being  convertible 
into  ]paper.  I  have  samples  of  the  paper  here,  and,  as  1  said  before, 
promment  technologists  m  India,  of  world-wide  reputation,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  paper  can  be  made  from  bamboo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  canebrakes  are  very  ex- 
pensive to  get  at?  You  can  not  get  it  out  without  boats,  and  in  many 
places  you  can  not  use  boats. 

•  Mr.  Cobb.  What  naturally  would  be  expected  would  be  that  a  mill 
should  be  located  there.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  that  stuff  is  to 
be  carted  up  north  and  made  intojpaper.  Tnat  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  mill  would  have  to  be  located  where  the  material  is.  The  mill 
would  naturally  have  to  be  located  on  the  river  bank,  and  this  stuff 
would  have  to  be  brought  in  boats  down  the  rivers  or  the  water  courses; 
and  looked  at  in  that  fight,  it  is  in  some  places  accessible  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a 
pulp  mill  or  a  sulphite  mill  is  a  rather  expensive  proposition,  or  a 
soda  mill? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  something  that  requires  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  start  a  decent  plant;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouM  have  to  have  enough  territory  with 
material  tributary  to  the  mill  to  last  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  that  is  taken  into  consideration  in  the  case  of 
every  one  of  these  wild  crops.  We  have  taken  those  of  which  there 
was  not  only  a  quantity,  but  which  we  knew  would  reproduce  if  cut. 
The  cane  is  one  of  those.  That  paper  is  made  bv  Mr.  Little^  of  Boston, 
who  has  also  a  technological  laboratory.  That  paper  is  made  of 
cane  from  the  canebrakes.  His  opinion  is  there,  and  it  coincides 
entirely  with  that  of  these  Indian  experts. 

Here  is  a  report  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  salt  marsh 
rush.  These  analyses  were  made  at  a  well-known  English  laboratory 
from  material  sent  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dewev.  We  sent  over  several 
hundred  weight  of  this  rush.  It  is  the  kind,  of  ''grass''  you  go  out 
and  shoot  ducks  in  on  the  coast.  The  reports  are  favoraole  on  that 
for  certain  purposes,  especially  as  a  fiber  that  might  be  mixed  with 
ground  wood,  for  instance,  in  making  news  paper.  I  will  say  in  this 
connection  that  that  stuff  had  been  previously  tried,  and  I  tnink  this 
shows  to  some  extent  the  advisability  of  going  at  trus  matter  in  the 
way  we  have.  That  ''grass"  or  rush,  rather,  has  been  tried  by  a 
mill  in  South  Carolina,  and  they  reported  to  us  with  regard  to  tneir 
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trial.  They  said  they  could  get  any  amount  of  this  stuff  at  S3  a 
ton,  but  that  when  they  tried  to  convert  it  into  paper  it  gave  a  pulp 
that  was  too  mushv.  Note  that  word  *'mushy.'^  That  is  exactly 
the  effect  these  pith  cells  have  on  pulp.  Any  paper  maker  would 
say,  if  you  took  tnat  unscreened  pulp  from  cornstalks,  ''Too  mushy." 
For  that  reason  I  was  very  desirous,  as  soon  as  this  process  for  sepa- 
rating out  proved  successful  on  corn,  to  see  whether  it  would  prove 
successful  on  rush,  and  in  consequence  we  had  it  tried  on  tule  grass, 
and  the  process  was  equally  successful. 

The  Chairman.  The  tule  grass  is  about  the  same  as  the  cat-tail? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  it  is  not.  Mr.  Mann,  it  is  more  like  this  salt-mar^ 
rush,  really.  It  does  not  have  a  wide  blade  like  the  cat-tail;  it  is  nar- 
rower and  roundish.  If  you  have  ever  seen  any  of  the  bottled  beer 
that  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  bottles  are  always  done  up  in 
tule  grass.  It  grows  in  great  quantities  on  the  Pacific  coast  rivers 
and  is  distributed  all  through  the  east  and  north  in  swamps.  I  think 
that  a  line  of  experiment,  either  public  or  private,  shoula  be  kept  up 
in  connection  with  this  separation.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  process 
we  have  tried  is  the  only  way.  I  think  it  is  extremely  likely  that  some 
modification  of  this  or  some  other  process  can  be  obtained  by  which  the 

Eith  cells  can  be  separated  very  cneaj^ly.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has 
een  done  by  a  separate  machme.  Tou  can  make  a  sort  of  a  separa- 
tion with  a  machine  that  is  used  in  the  usual  paper  factories. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  is  th^  report  as  to  the  salt-marsh  srass. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  that  has  already  been  made  public.  Itere 
would  be  no  objection  to  using  that.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  it. 

Trtie  Chairman.  This  is  an  official  report. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  form  of  it  shows  it  is  made  to  be  published. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  official  report.  Whether  it  has  been  pub- 
lished or  not  would  not  make  any  difference  to  us. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  did  not  pay  for  that,  you  know.  In  fact  we  have 
made  this  money  go  about  as  far  as  we  could,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  This  sort  of  an  experiment  is  a  very  reasonable  and 

E roper  use  of  the  money,  though  I  ao  not  quite  understand  why  you 
ave  to  send  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Naturally  we  would  have  turned  that  over  to  the  Forest 
Service  laboratory. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  been  a  great  mistake,  if  you  had. 

Mr.  Cobb.  But  we  took  it  up  before  we  made  the  arrangement  with 
the  Forest  Service  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  send  samples  of  different  plants  to  paper 
mills  which  have  laboratories  for  them  to  experiment  with  and  report 
to  you,  why  is  not  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  doing  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is,  provided  thev  have  the  proper  facilities;  but  I  find 
that,  while  they  have  the  very  test  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  cost 
commercially  of  the  different  articles  which  they  habitually  use,  out- 
side of  that  range  their  fund  of  information  is  very  smidl. 

The  CHAmMAN.  There  are  only  a  few  that  would  have  them, 
probably. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Very  few  indeed,  I  assure  you.  Experimental  work  is 
a  very  expensive  thing.     No  matter  how  you  try  to  save,  if  you  get  at 
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results  you  have  to  spend  money,  and  these  people  are  simply  making 
money,  and  they  do  not  divert  very  much  of  it  to  experiment  work. 
You  can  not  blame  them.  Perhaps  when  they  started  they  did  experi- 
ment;  but  once  having  started  their  miU  they  do  not  expend  large 
sums  of  money  in  experiments,  and  none  of  them  maintain  expeds 
of  a  very  wide  character  of  training.  They  are  mostly  men  who  nave 
been  brought  up  in  the  paper  industry.  It  surprised  me  to  find  that 
venr  few  of  them  employed  graduates  of  our  institutes  of  technology. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  vou  will  find  that  one  of  the  results  of 
this  investigation  vnU  be  that  several  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
will  hereafter  have  a  good  laboratory  with  a  first-class  chemist  at  the 
head  of  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  will  be  a  very  good  result. 

Mr.  Cobb  here  presented  the  foflowing  documents  to  be  printed  in 
the  record : 

Analytical  and  Technical  Laboratories, 
AynsorrUf  Grange-Over-SandSf  Lanoaskire^  November  19,  1908, 
Bir.  Ly8TER  H.  Dewey, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry , 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  with  this  letter  my  report  on  the 
salt  marsh  rush,  samples  of  which  you  sent  me  some  little  time  ago,  and  unaer  separate 
cover  I  am  sending  you  five  samples  of  paper  made  from  this  mss.  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  have  been  so  long  in  sending  this  forward,  but  I  have  nad  so  very  much  to  do  in 
other  directions  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  it. 

The  other  smple,  namely,  fresh-water  cord  grass,  I  hope  to  have  ready  in  December, 
and  will  then  send  you  my  report,  together  with  specimens  of  paper. 

If  you  at  any  time  come  across  any  other  fibers  which  might  oe  of  use  for  paper- 
making  purposes,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  vrill  be  kind  enough  to  forward  me  samples  for 
investigation.  I  wish  very  much  to  experiment  with  pineapple  fiber  (Ananassa 
satiba)  and  also  with  wild  pineapple  fiber  {Bromelia  sylvestris).  Do  you  consider  these 
to  be  of  any  uw? 

Should  your  department  at  any  time  require  any  investigations  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  fibers,  other  than  from  a  paper-making  point  oiview,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  and  cooperate  with  you. 
Trusting  that  the  report  I  am  sending  you  will  be  of  interest,  I  am,  dear  sir, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

J.  Stewart  Remington. 


AMERICAN  SALT  MAR8H  RUSH  (jUNCUS  ROBMERIAMUS). 
[By  J.  Stewart  Remington,  Douglas  Dowack,  and  Bedford  Dixon.] 

This  grass  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Cyperaceae.  It  is  known  in  different  local- 
ities under  various  names,  such  as  "Fox  grass,"  "White  rush,*'  "Marsh  grass,''  "Salt 
grass,"  "Sea-salt  grass,"  "Salt  marsh  grass,"  and  "Rush  marsh  grass."  It  is  a  reed- 
nke  grass,  from  1  to  4  feet  in  height,  with  2  or  4  slender,  erect,  widely  springing  spikes. 
It  is  a  common  grass  on  salt  marshes,  ranging  from  the  State  of  Maine  southwards  to 
Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Texas.  It  b  also  found  growing  in  large  quantities 
at  many  points  along  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

A  sample  of  this  grass  was  forwarded  for  investigation  to  the  Aynsome  Technical 
Laboratories  by  the  director  of  the  Fiber  Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  some  few  months  ago. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  connection  with  this 
grass  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  various  trials  made  and  methods  employed  in 
the  production  of  paper  from  the  pulp  obtained. 

The  sample  consisted  of  about  one  hundredweight  of  a  stiff,  dark-brown  colored 
grass,  closely  resembling  the  rushes  that  thrive  in  the  nuirshy  districts  of  this  country, 
being  smooth,  cylindrical  in  shape,  varying  in  diameter  from  one-eighth  to  one-six- 
teenth inch,  and  having  an  average  length  of  about  3  feet. 
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The  chemical  examination  of  the  fiber  gave  the  following  resulta,  the  percentagee, 
except  that  of  moisture,  being  expressed  on  the  dry  fiber: 

Analysis. 

Percent. 

Moisture IL  90 

Ash an 

Loss  on  a  hydrolysis 20. 77 

Loss  on  fi  hydrolysis 4L88 

Loss  on  mercerization 19. 52 

Gain  on  nitration 21. 34 

CeUulose 3«.16 

Length  of  ultimate  fiber,  2  millimeters. 

The  fibers,  on  casual  inspection,  appear  to  consist  of  a  mixture  partly  reeemblioff 
the  tracheids  of  wood,  while  in  other  respects  they  may  be  likened  to  jute  fibers  ana 
also  esparto.  Thev  are  short  and  narrow,  smooth,  cylindrical,  and  gradually  tapering 
to  blunt  points,  often  occurring  in  the  form  of  small  bundles.  The  central  canal  is 
narrow.  The  chief  characteristic,  however,  is  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  groups 
of  curiously  pitted  cells,  which  remain  imchanged  tnroughout  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment and  are  to  be  found  as  small  specks  in  the  finished  product. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  results  and  oDservations  that  the  grass  is 
capable  of  producing  a  good  fiber  and  at  the  same  time  a  reasonable  yield  of  pulp. 

A  large  number  of  practical  experiments  were  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
boiling  of  the  grass,  wnich  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follovring  r^um^: 

Boiling. — Several  preliminary  trials  were  made,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  best  and 
most  economical  means  of  obtaining  a  good  pulp.  Owing  to  the  great  action  exerted 
upon  the  material  by  alkali,  as  demonstrated  by  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  in  the 
process  of  hydrolvsis  and  mercerization  (see  chemical  fi^^es),  it  was  decided  to  employ 
caustic  soda  in  tne  treatment  of  the  fiber  for  the  isolation  of  the  cellulose,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  allowing  by  simple  means  the  recovery  of  the  alkali,  which  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  original  cost  for  soda  caustic.  Moreover,  it  wai  found 
that  caustic  lime  tended  to  produce  a  hardening  effect  upon  this  kind  of  fiber. 

The  natural  grass  was  cut  into  small  lengths  of  about  2  inches  and  then  soaked  in 
water  for  about  one  day  before  being  put  mto  the  digester.  The  boiling  process  in 
each  case  was  performed  in  a  stationary  digester,  with  a  readily  adjustable  heat  sup- 
ply, giving  the  operator  complete  control  over  the  conditions  of  boiling. 

The  first  charge  was  treated  with  soda  liquor  of  a  strength  equivalent  to  4  per  cent 
caustic  soda  for  a  period  of  six  hours,  at  a  steady  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  and  a 
temperature  of  140*  C.  This  experiment  was  conducted  with  the  special  object  of 
arriving  at  good  minimum  working  conditions.  On  the  completion  of  the  boil,  the 
whole  of  the  contents  were  thrown  out  into  a  large  sieve.  On  draining  and  washing, 
it  was  found  to  be  underboiled,  all  the  soda  having  been  consumed  without  completely 
resolving  the  cellulose  constituents. 

The  above  operations  were  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  the  proportion  of  soda  being 
increased  to  8  per  cent.  On  this  occasion  the  grass  was  allowed  to  boil  for  eight  hours 
at  a  reduced  pressure  of  3  atmospheres.  The  product,  on  examination  after  a  pre- 
liminary washing,  was  found  to  be  much  cleaner,  but  still  slightly  underboiled.  The 
liquor  contained  no  free  alkali,  and  after  one  or  two  further  determinations,  with 
increased  Quantities  of  soda,  the  most  satisfactory  conditions,  with  re^xd  to  both 
quality  and  yield  of  pulp,  were  obtained  by  using  the  materials  in  the  following 
proportions: 

Caustic  soda,  12'per  cent. 
Time  of  boiling,  ten  hours. 
Pressure,  4  atmospheres,  i 

The  resulting  product  obtained  by  this  method  was  broken  up,  cleaned,  and  washed, 
37  per  cent  of  raw  unbleached  fiber  being  produced. 

Bleaching. — A  number  of  experimental  bleachings  were  carried  out  on  the  pulp  in 
the  rough  state.  This  was  found  to  be  rather  dark,  and  some  difficulty  was  at  firet 
experienced  in  obtaining  a  product  of  good  color.  The  most  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained  by  the  use  of  10  to  11  per  cent  of  bleaching  powder,  for  about  two  hours, 
continual  treatment  in  the  beater,  and  subsequently  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  washing. 

The  bleaching  was  assisted  by  the  addition  of  acid  liquor  calculated  so  that  the 
liberation  of  hj'pochlorous  acid  should  be  unaccompanied  by  the  evolution  of  any 
free  chlorine.  It  was  found  that  the  pulp  was  quickly  acted  upon  by  the  bleaching 
agent  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  all  efforts  to  develop  much  improvement  after  this 
stage  was  reached  were  unsuccessful,  except  by  washing  out  the  products  of  the 
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bleaching  action  and  treating  further  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  rewae 
finally  repeating  the  bleaching  process.    It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  i 


ewaahing,  and 
hat  some  con- 
siderable care  is  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  Sleaching  operations  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  this  pulp  contains  a  fair  amount  of  lignified  nber  and  is  consequently 
readily  liable  to  form  yellow  chlorination  derivatives  of  the  less  resistant  cellulose  to 
hydrolytic  treatment.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  maintaining  a  basic  reaction 
throughout.  Attempts  were  made  to  bleach  with  sulphurous  acid  m  various  condi- 
tions, but  the  calcium  hypochlorite  was  found  to  be  the  most  efficient. 

Some  interesting  experiments  were  made  by  bleaching  this  pulp  in  the  sun,  excel- 
lent results  bein^  obtained,  seeminglj'  somewhat  better  than  those  arrived  at  under 
favorable  conditions  in  the  beater.  The  amount  of  manipulation  required,  however, 
would  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  this  method  on  a  large  scale. 

Siring,  loading,  ete.— Sufficient  of  the  bleached  pulp  having  been  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  by  means  of  washing  until  free  from  dirt  ana  otner  matter,  some  of  the  auxiliary 
preparations,  such  as  the  use  of  an  "antichlor,"  were  dispensed  with.  In  certain 
cases  where  the  pulp  was  sized  the  engine-sizing  process  was  generally  adopted.  When 
the  pulp  was  nearly  ready  for  running,  the  rosin  size,  in  the  proportion  of  from  3  to  5 
per  cent,  was  added  to  the  mixture  of  pulp  and  filling,  shortly  after  the  latter  was 
ucorporated,  and  the  complete  reaction  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  alum  to  the  contents  of  the  beater.  At  this  stage  of  operations  some  delay 
was  experienced  in  dealing  with  a  rather  unusual  amount  of  frothing  that  was  pro- 
duced in  the  beater,  which  was  filnally  removed  on  the  addition  of  a  smitll  quantity 
of  paraffin. 

During  the  determination  of  rosin  in  the  finished  paper,  it  was  noticed  that  there 
had  also  been  extracted  a  quantity  of  foreign  matter,  other  than  rosin,  of  an  oily 
nature,  which,  on  further  investigation,  was  found  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
original  pulp.  The  presence  of  this  matter  appears  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
paper  prepared  from  the  unsized  pulp. 

Manufacture  of  paper  on  model  milt. — In  the  following  scheme  of  procedure  several 
specimens  of  good  paper  were  made,  both  with  the  mar^-grass  fiber  alone  and  also  in 
conjunction  with  certain  other  pulps. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  on  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods  of  working  and 
running  on  the  paper  machine,  as  all  the  papers  prepared  were  furnished  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  and  but  for  a  little  variation  in  their  respective  felting  properties, 
which  was  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  couch  roll, 
gave  most  satisfactory  results. 

After  leaving  the  press  roll  the  paper  was  passed  over  a  series  of  nine  drying  cyl- 
inders, and  finally  through  two  rollers. 

AMien  used  without  mixture  with  other  fibers,  the  salt-marsh  pulp  yields  a  close 
sheet  of  paper,  suitable  for  good  wrapper  or  casing  purposes,  and  makes  a  smooth  and 
flossy  surface  under  the  calender.  It  is  capable  of  carrying  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
loading,  and  when  sized  will  stand  a  severe  test. 

A  specially  good  and  uniform  paper  was  produced  from  a  mixture  of  this  fiber  with 
mechanical  wood  and  sulphite  pulp,  50  per  cent  of  the  former  being  included.  This 
paper,  when  suitably  loaoed,  would  prove  very  suitable  for  an  average  writing,  print- 
ing, or  art  paper,  possessing  an  excellent  texture,  and  having  superior  "feel  and 
''handle "  properties.  Unfortunately,  no  means  was  discoverea  of  preparing  the  half- 
stuff  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  tne  production  of  paper  having  speckles  on  the 
surface,  unless  subjected  to  a  very  severe  treatment,  wnich  would  be  detrimental  to 
its  value  as  a  finished  article.  Tliis  fault  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  groups  of  cells  in  the  fiber,  which  has  been  previously  referred  to,  and,  but  for  this 
fact,  a  nigh-class  writing  material  could  easily  be  manufactured. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  chemical  and  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  principal  samples  of  paper  prepared: 


Famish    and   composition   of 
paper. 


Chemical  constituents. 


Physical  properties. 


Salt-marah 

Unbleached,  unsized 

Bleached,  unsized 

Bleached,  sized,  loaded 

Salt  marsh,  50  per  cent:  sulphite 
pulp.  25  per  cent:  mechanical 
wood.  25  per  cent;  bleached, 

sized 

Salt  marsh,  SO  per  cent:  sulphite 

^  pulp,  50  per  oent;  bleached, 

sized 


I 
Moisture.     Ash. 


Per  cent.  \  Per  cent. 


I 


•  Breaking'  Folding 

Rosin.    I  strain  in    Stretch.  |  '^test 
;  pounds.  '      ""*' 


Thickness 
in  inches. 


11.45 
11.16 
10.45 

2.44 
2.79 
5.42 

9.60 

1.80 

8.00 

2.71 

Per  cent.  ] 
Nil.  I 
Nil.  I 
5.04 


1.70 


23  95 
19.14 
17.37 


,  Per  cent. , 
2.34 
1.25 
1.97  I 


1.98 


10.25  , 


13.54  { 


1.44 


1.16 


674 
647 
540 


837 
925 
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It  mav  be  pointed  out  that  the  resistance  to  strain  and  stretch  was  determined  only 
on  the  way  of  machine"  of  these  papers,  and  is  not  an  absolute  measure  of  strength, 
but  useful  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  in  e^ch  caae 
for  the  variation  in  degree  of  thickness. 

A3msome,  Grange-over-Sands,  November,  1908. 

Mr.  Cobb.  This  is  a  small  map  which  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence.     It  shows  the  range  of  the  saw  grass.     That 
grows  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida.     We  have  not  gone  very  far 
with  that,  because  we  have  not  seen  how  that  stuff  could  be  got  at. 
You  will  remember  that  there  was  a  railway  pushed  through  down 
there;  you  probably  saw  an  accoimt  of  a  "dry-land  boat."     They 
had  to  engineer  through  the  Everglades,  and  in  order  to  do  it  they 
constructed  a  special  machine  that  enabled  them  to  ^o  in.     I  have 
started  some  correspondence  to  see  what  there  is  in  it,  but  beyond 
that  we  have  not  done  much.     With  regard  to  cotton  stalks,  I  would 
report  that  we  have  them  in  Washington;  and  we  have  this  point, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  novelty,  out  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  somebody  else  had  hit  upon  the  same  idea:  Noticing  that 
cotton  stalks  standing  in  the  field  m  the  winter  sometimes  lose  their 
outer  white  bark,  it  occurred  to  me  if  they  lose  that  so  easily,  then 
by  moistening  them  and  agitating  them  mechanically  that  might  be 
so  removed.     One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  malang  paper  from 
cotton  stalks  hitherto  has  been  in  bleaching.     If  you  wall  notice  on 
these  samples,  there  are  specks  all  through  the  cotton-stalk  paper.     It 
is  very  difficult  to  bleach  that  stuff.     That  results  from  the  presence 
in  the  pulp  of  bark  that  has  not  been  removed  or  bleached.     We 
have,  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Technology,  of  which  I  have 
charge,  a  man  who  is  devoting  his  time  to  cotton,  Professor  Bennett, 
who  has  charge  of  some  of  our  cotton  work,  and  I  asked  him  to  make 
observations  on  tliis  line  I  have  just  indicated.     I  noticed  myself 
the  fact  that  the  bark  would  come  loose,  and  I  asked  him  to  try 
different  varieties  of  cotton,  by  soaking  them  and  agitating  them,  and 
observe  whether  this  bark  could  be  removed  mechanically,  and  he 
reported  to  me  very  recently,  just  a  week  ago,  that  he  has  tried  it, 
with  some  success.     Some  lots  of  cotton  stalks  have  just  come  to 
our  laboratory,  and  my  suggestion  is,  of  course,  tliat  they  take  a 
small  agitator,  a  laundry  washing  machine,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
that  will  not  cost  much,  and  exploit  that  point  a  little  more  thoroughly. 
Where  water  power  was  available,  or  perhaps  even  where  it  was  not, 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  outer  bark  by  a  mechanical 
a^tation,  which  might  be  a  very  important  step  toward  the  utiliza- 
tion of  cotton  stalks  for  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  a  paper  to  submit  on  the  cotton-stalk  propo- 
sition like  the  one  you  submitted  on  the  marsh  grass? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
cotton  stalks  now  as  a  commercial  possibihty? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  matter  of  collecting  and  handhng  the  cotton  stalks 
would  be  even  graver  than  that  connected  with  com. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  possible  stock  food? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  you  get  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  of  fiber  per  ton  i 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  fiber. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  quantity  of  fiber  per  ton? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  pith,  of  course? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Oh,  yes;  there  will  be  pithy  matter,  but  the  amount 
of  fibrous  matter  is  ^eater  than  it  is  in  com,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  there  was  no  pith  in  the  cotton  stalk? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  seemingly  a  heart  in  cotton? 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  no  nonwoody  plant  that  has  no  pith. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Sutermeister  testified  to  us  that  they 
got  no  pith  in  the  cotton  stalk. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  pithy  matter  in  the  cotton  stalks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  anything  which  you  have  separated 
from  the  fiber,  or  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  we  have  not  yet.  The  cotton  stalks  only  arrived 
here  day  before  yesterday  for  our  experiments. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  all  these  samples  come  from,  then — 
these  cotton-stalk  samples? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Those  are  some  that  were  previously  made  by  Mr. 
Sutermeister  or  his  predecessor  at  the  laboratory  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Before  this  was  instigated  at  all,  before  you  secured  the 
passage  of  this  item  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  understood  Mr.  Sutermeister  to  inform  us  that 
under  that  appropriation  he  had  been  carrying  on  experiments  wth 
<5omstalks  and  cotton  stalks,  tule  and  rice  straw. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  experiments  with  cotton  have  come  to  this  stage, 
that  we  have  juat  got  the  cotton  stalks  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  carried  on  the  experiments  with 
cotton,  then? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  had  some  very  important  observations  made 
on  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Doubtless  Mr.  Sutermeister  was  having  reference 
to  the  experiments  which  he  had  previously  carried  on. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  presume  so;  I  think  that  would  be  true.  If  you  have 
the  other  impression,  I  think  probably  that  is  incorrect.  I  think  he 
must  have  meant  to  refer  to  experiments  here  which  he  made  before 
this  appropriation  was  obtained.. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Pith  is  not  a  good  term  to  use,  and  really  that  is  the 
objection  always  to  a  common  term;  it  generally  has  a  variety  of 
meanings,  while  a  technical  term  has  only  one  meaning.  This  sample 
of  rubber  twig  illustrates  [exhibiting]  the  difference  in  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  plant.  That  inner  portion  [exhibiting]  is  all  pith;  there  is 
no  fiber  in  it  at  all.  -^ 

I  was  going  to  explain  how  Mr.  Sutermeister  might  have  stated 
that  there  was  no  pitn  in  the  cotton  stalk. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  ask  him  if  there  was  any  pith  in  cotton 
stalk,  but  whether  he  got  any  pithy  pulp. 

Mr.  Cobb.  He  did  not  have  the  machine  to  separate  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  in  your  opinion,  when 

Jou  do  make  the  experiments  with  the  cotton  stalks  now,  you  will 
ave  to  separate  the  pithy  pulp  from  the  cotton  stalks? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  Certainly. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  a  map  of  the  distribution  of 
the  paper  mills  [exhibiting  chart]. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  it  in  mind. 

Have  vou  riven  any  attention  in  your  investig^ations  to  the  subject 
of  so-called  "Kraft"  paper  and  its  manufacture  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  we  nave  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  the  Kraft  paper  is?  It  is  a  very 
light  weight,  extremely  strong  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  being  imported  into  our  country  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  weight  is  not  over  one-half  the  weight  of 
ordinary  wrapping  paper,  and  in  some  cases  not  so  much  as  that.  I 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  ought  to  know  that  that  paper  was 
made  from  resinous  pines  in  northern  Europe,  and  if  so,  ana  we  could 
utilize  the  waste  or  a  by-product  of  the  resinous  pines  of  the  South 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  supply,  it  might  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  look  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  made,  I  think,  by  the  so-called  sulphate 
process,  which  can  not  be  used  where  there  is  very  much  population. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Ihe  process  is  very  deleterious  to  health. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  unhealthy,  but  there  is 
a  very  bad  odor.  They  say  it  is  like  a  rotten-egg  factory.  I  do  not 
know. 

^  Then,  in  the  course  of  your  experiments,  I  wish  you  would  con- 
sider the  proposition  of  trying  other  woods  for  ground  wood  besides 
spruce,  and  possibly  ascertain  from  some  of  the  mills  how  far  they 
have  experimented  with  it,  what  success  thejr  have  had,  and  what 
difficulties  they  have  met  with,  with  the  possible  view  of  obviating 
the  difficulties  in  grinding  other  kinds  of  timber  besides  spruce.  The 
present  process  of  grindmg  wood,  while  exceeding^-  cheap,  is  also 
exceedinglv  crude.  It  might  be  that  it  would  be  possible  to  grind 
other  woods  than  spruce,  and  possibly  some  wood  that  would  reproduce 
very  rapidly.  They  make  to-day  soda  fiber  out  of  cottonwood.  The 
soda-fiber  process  is  too  expensive  to  make  news  print  paper  from. 
Cottonwood  grows  very  rapidly  in  many  places,  willow  grows  very 
rapidly  in  many  places,  and  probably  other  trees  grow  rapidly  and 
reproduce  rapidly.  If  it  were  possible  to  reduce  that  class  of  wood 
to  ground  wood  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  veryvaluable  acquisition. 
I  oo  not  understand  why  it  is  not  possible.  With  your  knowledge 
of  the  form  of  the  cellular  matter,  you  might  be  able  to  make  discov- 
eries in  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  certainly  call  the  attention  of  the  forestry  people 
to  that  Question.  It  is  one  that  would  naturally  fall  to  them  rather 
than  to  tne  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  I  see  what  you  mean  and  I  will 
not  lose  sight  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Some  time  ago  the  newspapers  quite  generally 
printed  dispatches  and  articles  purporting  to  be  statements  about  the 
results  of  these  experiments  as  to  cornstalks,  etc.,  stating  that  they 
could  make  paper  out  of  cornstalks  for  about  $15  or  $20  a  ton.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  remember  the  articles  and  remember  the  scores  and 
scores  of  letters  of  inquiry  that  came  in  to  us  on  that  subject.  The 
reply  that  we  made  to  all  those  letters  was  that  the  statements  were 
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premature  and  exaggerated.  They  did  not  originate  from  my  office 
and  I  did  not  know  where  they  did  originate.  They  were  certainly 
verv  wild  statements. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  your  experiments  have  proceeded  to 
date  on  the  cornstalks  they  show,  as  I  understand  it,  nrst,  that  you 
get  a  by-product  which  you  refer  to  as  a  stock  food  of  problematic 
value — ^no  one  knows  what  it  is  worth;  second,  you  get  another  bv- 

1)roduct  called  *^  pithy  pulp,"  or  whatever  it  may  be  named,  of  prob- 
ematic  value — ^no  one  Knows  what  it  can  be  used  for;  and  third,  you 
get  a  fiber  to  the  amount  of  about  250  pounds  per  ton,  which  would  be 
8  tons  of  cornstalk  to  a  ton  of  fiber.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  approximately  correct.  I  would  use  a  little 
more  favorable 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Optimistic. 

Mr.  Cobb  (continuing).  Term  in  regard  to  the  two  by-products. 
I  do  not  say  that  anybody  knows  what  their  value  is,  but  I  would 
say  that  they  undoubtedly  have  some  value. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  problematical;  no  one  knows.  You  have 
ascertained  nothing? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  yet  anything  sufficiently  definite. 
We  have  only  recently,  this  week  or  last  week,  received  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  s  analysis  of  the  stuflf. 

The  Chairman.  VV'herever  these  statements  emanated  from,  they 
were  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  having  a  ton  of  fiber  to  8  tons  of 
cornstalks  and  two  additional  products,  \^  hich  ina.y  be  of  some  value, 
but  the  actual  use  of  which  no  one  can  yet  determine? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  one  of  the  statements  that  I  think 
you  refer  to  appeared  in 'the  New  York  Sun,  or  that  is  the  first  one 
that  my  attention  was  caDed  to.  I  think  they  were  very  specula- 
tive ana  I  do  not  think  they  were  taken  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  those 
statements  were  based  upon  any  memorandum  or  information  given 
out  to  the  press  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  know  that  they  did  not  originate  from  any  memoran- 
dum or  statement  issued  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Forestry  Bureau  gave 
out  any  such  statement? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  positively  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  never  seen  one  or  the  statements? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  you  attention  to  this  thought, 
too.  You  have  assumed  that  the  econonucal  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
use  of  the  waste  in  soire  of  the  annual  crops  which  we  now  raise  in 
order  to  irake  paper.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  ought  to  be  able, 
if  anybody  can,  through  its  knowledge  of  plants  throughout  the 
world,  to  possibly  find  some  different  kinds  of  annual  or  perennial 
plants  which  can  be  planted  here  for  the  purpose  directly  of  making 
paper. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  had  that  in  mind,  of  course,  and  some  thinpp 
are  going  on  that  I  presume  you  know  of.  We  are  making,  througn 
the  plant  introduction  bureau,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fairchild,  efforts  to 
introduce  bamboo  and  other  plants  and  the  experiments  seem  prom- 
ising in  that  respect. 

mr.  Sims.  Bamboo  does  grow  very  rapidly? 
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Mr,  Cobb.  And  it  grows  again  after  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  I  went  through  the  greenhouses  yesterday  looking 
at  the  bamboo. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Naturally,  that  would  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  along  the  waterways.  We  have  one  plant  that  now  grows  an 
immense  tonnage,  and  that  is  hemp.  It  is  worth  while,  in  my  opinion, 
to  consider  whetner  that  plant  might  not  be  modified  as  you  have 
suggested. 

Tne  Chaibman.  And  also  the  simflower. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  simflower  gives  an  immense  amount  of  pith  and  a 
small  amoimt  of  fiber  and  requires  a  great  deal  more  amelioration.  It 
is  more  like  this  rubber  twig  that  I  showed  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  much  harder  stalk  than  the  corn? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  outside.  It  is  like  the  rubber 
stalk  that  I  showed  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inchned  to  tliink  myself  that  the  chase  after  a 
by-product  with  which  to  make  paper  will  not  be  successful.  WTiile 
they  use  in  paper  making  now  the  by-products  of  the  sawmills  to  a 
certain  degree,  slabs,  edgings,  and  tops,  and  all  that,  yet  the  great 
bulk  of  the  paper  is  not  made  in  such  a  way  as  that,  so  far  as  wood 
paper  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  course  the  cost  of  going  through  with  the  motions  of 
planting  and  harvesting,  especially  for  a  paper  product,  is  going  to 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  plant  that  you  can  sell  in  the 
end  at  a  sufficiently  low  price  per  ton  to  make  paper,  and  that  cost 
is  not  going  to  decrease  except  as  we  can  improve  the  machinery. 
There  is  no  evedince  that  labor  is  going  to  become  cheaper,  or  materials. 
If  we  can  invent  more  ingenious  machines,  then,  of  course,  there  may 
be  that  possibiUty. 

The  Chairman.  The  machines  in  the  pulp  paper  miUs  generally, 
while  there  has  apparently  been  some  progress,  yet  to  a  large  extent, 
I  think,  the  machines  are  very  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  for 
years. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  quite  true. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  that  is  because   those  machines  were 

Eerfected  years  ago  or  whether  it  is  because  there  has  been  very 
ttle  attention  given  to  efforts  to  improve  them,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say.  I  am  inchned  to  think  the  latter.  The  present  method  of 
mixing  the  pulp  in  the  beating  machine,  I  think,  is  as  crude  a  thin^ 
as  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  first-class  mill  of  any  kind,  and  yet  it  is  all 
done  aUke  in  all  the  mills,  apparently,  with  a  little  difference  in  capacity 
and  some  Uttle  difference  in  machinery. 
What  did  you  get  out  of  your  experiments  with  the  tule  grass) 
Mr.  Cobb.  We  got  a  fiber.  The  proportion  of  pith  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  Ls  in  maize.  The  reason  I  had  the  tule  grass  tried 
was  that  I  knew  that  it  varied  about  as  much  from  maize  as  we  could 
expect  to  find  any  plant,  and  my  idea  was  to  see  whether  this  process 
would  also  act  where  the  proportion  was  different  and  the  size  of  the 
fiber  was  different,  not  that  we  had  any  idea  that  it  was  a  probable 
source  of  paper  in  any  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  rice  straw  used  for  nowl 
Mr.  Cobb.  For  strawboard  and  certain  quaUties  of  wrapping  paper. 
A  little  point  came  up  in  connection  with  that  which  is  very  interest- 
ing.    Mr.  Baker,  of  Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company,  of  Boston,  was 
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talking  with  me  on  the  subject  of  fiber  for  paper,  and  he  showed  me 
some  fiber  and  wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  I  said  that  it  looked 
to  me  Uke  rice  straw,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  could  be. 
At  any  rate,  I  said  that  I  would  submit  it  to  Mr.  Dewey,  who  is  with 
me  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Technology,  to  see  what  it  was. 
Mr.  Dewey  said  that  it  was  rice  straw.  Before  he  knew  what  it  was 
Mr.  Baker  was  loath  to  beUeve  that  it  was  rice  straw.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  trying  rice  straw  for  a  long  time,  oflF  and  on,  and  he  could 
not  use  this  for  his  paper.  He  makes  certain  grades  of  wrapping 
paper.  The  point  is  that  this  was  a  different  variety  of  rice.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  point  strongly  in  the  direction  that  you  can  not 
assume  that  rice  is  rice  or  com  is  corn  in  this  paper  business;  the 
different  varieties  vary  very  much,  and  there,  I  thmk,  your  idea  of 
getting  com  that  has  more  fiber  probably  is  a  very  good  idea. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  the  use  of  flax  straw? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  know  comparatively  Uttle  about  it  from  personal 
experience. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  some  very  hard  paper  of  some  sort 
from  flax  straw? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  the 
paper.  They  produce  a  linen  paper,  more  in  the  nature  of  writing 
paper  and  bond  paper,  rather  than  printing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  use  it  for  insulating  paper,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  in  some  places? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  don't  know  much  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  straw  do  they  use  ordinarily  for  the 
strawboard? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Almost  any  of  the  cereal  straws. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  what  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  they  use  principally  wheat  straw.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  choice  among  the  various  cereals.  I  think 
undoubtedly  that  rye  straw  has  a  strong  fiber,  but  it  also  has  a  lot 
of  mineral  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  straws  are  made  into  pulp  by  the  soda 
process? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  soda  is  the  only  thing  that  will  reduce  the 
straws  where  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  mineral  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  why  the  sulphite  process  will  not  reach 
com,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  sulphite  process  used  for  any  of  these  annual 
plants? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  some  experi- 
ments with  the  sulphite,  process  on  these  plants  being  newly  tried, 
but  we  have  not  gotten  around  to  that  yet.  Of  course,  the  action 
of  the  sulphite  process  is  different  from  the  soda  process,  but  the  fact 
that  it  will  dissolve  a  certain  substance  in  connection  with  wood  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  act  also  in  connection  with  certain 
other  plants,  althoudi  it  has  not  been  tried. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  methods  of 
this  operation — between  the  sulphite  and  soda  processes — the  chem- 
ical difference? 

Mr.  Cobb.  In  one  case  you  use  an  acid  and  in  the  other  case  an 
alkaline  solvent.     The  alkali  is  of  course  more  vigorous.    The  acid 
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solvent  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  with  those  plants  whose 
elements  separate  easilv.  Plants  vary  a  great  deal  in  the  way  that 
their  cells  are  cemented  together.  The  contact  is  very  intimate,  and 
when  every  cell  is  hexagonal  in  cross  section  there  is  full  contact  with 
all  the  adjacent  cells  [exhibiting].  In  one  case  they  might  all  touch 
each  other  and  in  another  case  the  tissue  may  be  loose. 

The  Chaikmax.  With  loose  tissues  you  use  the  sulphite  process? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  would  be  better  with  that  sort  of  plant.  The  alkaline 
process  is  more  positive  and  acts  on  the  cement  that  holds  the  ceils 
together. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  have  supposed  that  the  wood-fiber  cells 
might  be  more  compact  than  they  were  in  herbaceous  plants? 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  nave  thicker  cells  and  yet  they  have  this  pecul- 
iarity, that  they  are  perforated  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  not  so 
very  easy  to  explain  that,  but  if  you  could  see  it  under  the  microscope 
it  is  very  apparent. 

The  Chairman.  The  sulphite  process  is  used  with  spruce  and  hem- 
lock. There  is  hardly  any  other  wood  that  is  reduced  by  the  sulphite 
process.  They  use  the  soda  fiber  process  for  the  hard  wood.  They 
tell  me  that  the  liquid  soda  or  alkali  follows  up  along  the  leng:th  of 
the  fiber,  and  if  the  chips  are  too  long — they  may  not  be  too  large 
around — but  if  too  long  the  effect  is  not  obtamed. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  going  in  at  the  side  and  leading  out  the 
fiber  from  the  side,  it  goes  in  at  tne  end  of  the  fiber  cells  ana  follows 
up  along  in  between  the  fiber,  especially  as  to  sulphite,  and  I  think 
as  to  the  soda  fiber  they  cut  the  chips  a  little  shorter  than  for  the 
sulphite.  I  do  not  quite  understand  ]ust  why  the  acid  should  act  on 
one  kind  of  wood  and  the  alkali  be  required  to  act  upon  the  other.  I 
can  understand  why  both  might  act  upon  any  kind  of  wood. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  are  two  reasons.  One  is  the  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  different  woods  and  the  other  is  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  wood.  While  we  speak  in  general  of  this  substance 
as  cement,  it  is  not  always  the  same;  it  varies  in  different  plants,  just 
as  you  have  one  building  put  together  with  mortar  and  another  with 
cement.  A  similar  cohesion  is  actually  the  case.  With  plants  the 
cement  substance  between  the  cells  in  some  cases  is  more  soluble  than 
it  is  in  others,  and  it  may  be  more  soluble  to  one  chemical  and  not 
more  soluble  to  another.  The  two  substances  that  we  use  are  strongly 
opposed,  one  is  acid  and  the  other  is  alkaUne,  and  it  does  not  follow 
because  the  cement  between  the  cells  is  more  responsive  to  one  that 
it  is  also  more  responsive  to  the  other,  and,  as  i  say,  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  cement  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Then  as  to 
the  openings  of  the  tissue,  of  course  the  quicker  and  more  freely  the 
solvent  can  get  at  the  tissue  the  better  it  can  act.  It  is  a  fact  that 
woods  acted  on  by  the  sulphite  are  open  in  their  tissues;  that  is  to 
say,  the  cells,  while  they  are  intimate  m  their  contact,  are  perforated 
in  such  a  way  that  the  solvent  can  get  at  the  cement  substance 
readily.  Those  are  two  of  the  main  elements,  the  only  ones  I  think 
of  now,  in  fact,  that  would  make  the  difference  you  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  The  soda  process  is  used  generally  with  the  hard 
woods,  so  called,  and  I  take  it  from  that  the  cellular  tissue  in  those 
woods  is  more  compact  probably  than  it  is  in  the  spruce  or  hemlock, 
or  so-called  soft  woods? 
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Mr.  OoBB.  Itiscertainly  different  in  character;  tliere  is  no  question 
about  that.      ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  easy  to  see,  and  the  terms  **hard''  and 
''soft"  woods  would  help  to  carry  it  out.  That  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  cellular  tissue  in  these  annual  plants  reduced  by  the  soda 
process  is  likely  to  be  much  more  like  the  hard-wood  cellular  tissue 
than  like  the  soft-wood  cellular  tissue.  Perhaps  that  is  the  case  with 
the  rice  straw,  where  the  outer  covering  is  extremely  hard  and  close. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  reason  from  one  set  of  plants  to 
another. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  trying  to  reason  from  one  set  to  another. 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  why  you  use  the  soda  fiber  on  these  annual 
plants  and  the  hard  woods,  and  sulphite  on  the  soft  woods. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  understand.     I  am  not  arguing  that  the  sulphite 

?rocess  can  not  be  used  on  any  annual  plant;  I  am  only  saying  that 
think  it  should  be  tried — that  it  is  up  to  us  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  acid  process  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  more  information  to  rive  us?   • 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  ground  that  I  think  I  had 
thought  of  covering. 

The  ChairmanTdo  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to  continue  these 
experiments? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  so.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that.  I  can 
not  at  the  present  time  see  any  place  that  I  can  point  to  a  definite 
process  that  would  be  commercially  valuable.  I  believe  that  the 
whole  thing  presents  itself  in  such  a  light  that  experiments  are  not 
only  desirable  but  imperative.  No  matter  what  is  done,  I  can  not 
see  that  the  price  of  the  present  raw  material  of  the  bulk  of  paper 
that  is  printed  on  is  going  to  decrease  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Woula  it  be  practicable  for  you  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  to  make  experiments  with  plants  and  turn  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  plant  material  over  to  a  mUl  to  make  real  experi- 
ments, if  you  could  find  mills  which  would  accept? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  this  moment.  All 
the  work  we  have  done  appears  to  me  as  merely  a  preliminary 
going  over  of  the  ground  to  make  sure  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  For 
that  reason  I  have  been  very  chary  about  giving  out  information  to 
the  press  or  anybody  else  about  it.  We  have  not  really  ascertained 
results;  nothing  more  than  guides  for  what  we  should  do,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  appropriation  still  has  to  be  used. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Shawano,  Wis.,  January  8, 1909, 
Mr.  Jas.  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 

Pvlp  and  Paper  Investigation,  Washingtonj  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We*are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  6th 
and  note  that  you  have  received  our  corrected  schedules  for  pulp 
and  paper  investigation. 

Relative  to  the  several  cross  sections  or  samples  of  wood  which 
were  taken  from  our  ground-wood  mill,  would  state  that  while  we 
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do  not  want  to  disjpute  the  opinion  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  however, 
the  samples  which  you  mention  as  tamarack  were  samples  of  wood 
we  term  '*swamp  spruce."  Tamarack  we  do  not  purchase  nor  do  we 
use,  imless  possibly  a  shipper  gets  in  a  stick  now  and  then,  but  we 
have  never  noticed  it.  Therefore  we  believe  that  some  one  has 
erred,  as  tamarack  in  our  opinion  can  not  be  used. 
Trusting  that  we  have  given  you  the  desired  information,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Co. 

D.  F.  Peck,  Secretary. 


letters  from  dr.  c.  a.  sghenck,  forester  at  biltmore,  n.  c. 

December  23,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives  y  Washington,  2>.  (7. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  21st,  I  have 
answered  you  to-day  bv  wire  as  shown  by  the  inclosed  copy  of  my 
telegram,  which  is  confirmed  herewith. 

From  your  letter,  I  take  it  that  a  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 
Paper  Investigation,  headed  by  yourself,  desires  to  make  inauiries 
in  the  woods  themselves  into  tne  present  and  future  supply  or  pulp 
wood;  that  the  committee  has  had  under  consideration  the  possi- 
bilities of  reforestation,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  the  protection 
of  the  second  growth;  that  your  committee  contemplates  a  visit  to 
western  North  Carolina  during  the  week  beginning  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 28;  that  your  committee  desires  to  see  the  object  lessons  in  re- 
forestation exhibited  on  the  Biltmore  estate. 

Confirming  my  telegram,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  dear  Mr.  Mann,  that 
the  gates  of  the  jBiltmore  estate  will  be  wide  open  to  vou  and  to  your 
committee  entirely  at  your  bidding;  that  Mr.  Vanaerbilt's  purpose 
in  forming  the  Biltmore  estate  w^s  that  of  giving  an  object  lesson 
in  practical  forestry,  and  he  wiU  be  deUghted  to  know  that  his 
object  lesson  is  being  heeded  by  representative  Americans. 

Naturally,  results  in  forestry  can  not  be  shown  as  quickly  as  thev 
can  be  shown  in  agriculture  or  in  manufacturing.  A  number  of 
years  must  elapse  before  a  seedling  develops  into  a  sapling  and  a 
sapling  into  a  pole. 

Forestry  at  Biltmore  is  twenty  years  old  at  the  present  writing, 
and  forestry  at  Biltmore  can  show  results  which,  in  my  opinion — I 
am  German — can  not  be  duplicated  in  the  Fatherland,  even. 

The  Biltmore  estate  consists  of  3,000  acres  of  planted  forests, 
40,000  acres  of  woodlands,  wretched  in  1888,  which  have  been 
restored  to  productiveness  under  proper  forestal  care,  and  90,000 
acres  of  primeval  forest,  wherein  rorestry  of  an  American  type  is 
being  introduced  gradually. 

The  forests  are  stocked  with  southern  pine,  sprtice,  balsam,  hem- 
lock, chestnut,  oak,  basswood,  poplar,  indeed,  with  any  species  that 
is  used  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  of 
paper. 
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I  am  particularly  anxious  for  jour  committee  to  see,  not  merely 
the  forests  intensively  managed  in  the  proximity  of  Biltmore,  but 
also  the  forests  of  a  more  primeval  character,  where  a  second-growth 
forest,  after  heavr  cutting,  is  being  obtained  by  no  means  other  than 
protection  from  forest  fires. 

It  would  be  a  sad  condition  of  affairs  for  the  United  States  if  men 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  wealth  alone  could  engage  in  the  practice  of 
forestry. 

Looking  forward  to  your  orders  with  reference  to  the  proposed  tour, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  and  your  committee's 
Very  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  SCHENCK. 


January  2,  1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Ohairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and.  Paper  Investigaiiony 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  Your  letter  of  the  28th  has  come  to  hand. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  your  committee  will  not  be  able  to  come  to 
North  Carolina,  so  as  to  study  at  Biltmore  the  possibilities  of  refor- 
estation, and  at  Canton  the  use  of  chestnut  wood  for  paper  manu- 
facture. 

As  regards  the  reproduction  of  the  forests,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  rapiditv  of  the  development  of  second  growth  depends  on  the 
climate  and  the  soil  entirely. 

When  all  is  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that  trees  are  the  product  of 
sunshine,  and  of  moisture,  and  of  heat.  In  a  damp  and  warm  climate, 
and  in  moist  soil,  the  growth  is  marvelously  rapid. 

Under  forestry  conditions,  wherever  the  stands  of  trees  are  com- 
plete, we  can  count  for  a  certainty  on  an  average  annual  production 
of  1  cord  of  pulp  wood  per  acre  per  year.  On  good  soil  tne  figure  is 
higher,  and  on  poor  soil  it  is  lower. 

The  size  of  tne  trees  in  our  planted  forests  varies  from  plants  6 
inches  high  to  plants  14  inches  m  diameter. 

We  are  planting,  approximately,  every  year  100  acres,  and  we 
can  show  to  you  the  various  classes  of  forests  planted  between  1888 
and  1908. 

As  regards  the  rapidity  of  production  for  pulp  and  paper  purposes, 
I  might  say  that  tlurty  years  from  planting,  or,  in  the  case  of  chest- 
nut, twenty  years  after  coppicing,  it  will  oe  worth  while  to  obtain 
a  second  growth. 

Twenty  years  after  coppicing  (in  the  case  of  chestnut)  there  will 
be  at  hand,  approximately,  on  each  acre  of  protected  forest,  produc- 
tive of  chestnut,  20  cords  or  chestnut. 

Thirty  years  after  planting  there  will  be  at  hand  30  cords  of  spruce 
to  the  acre. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  in  the  year  1939  the  owner  of  planted  spruce 
woods  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  plantation,  such  as  he  would 
make  to-day.  I  beheve  it  will  be  better  policy  at  that  time  to  re- 
move part  of  the  trees  only,  by  way  of  thinning,  and  to  adopt  that 
scheme  just  now  most  remunerative  in  Germany. 

The  little  booklet  which  I  have  sent  to  you,  yclept  "A  forest  fair 
in  the  Biltmore  forest,''  will  give  you  some  information,  and  a  num- 
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ber  of  pictures  which  may  illustrate  what  I  want  to  say  better  than 
I  can  do  it  by  writing  a  long  letter. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  reproduction  of  saw  logs  a  longer  period 
than  twenty  or  thirty  years  must  elapse  after  planting  anci  after 
coppicing. 

AS  I  understand  it,  your  committee  is  interested  only  in  raw 
material  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Saw  logs,  generally  speaking,  can  not  be  reproduced  in  less  than 
eighty  years. 

TiOgs  of  sufficient  diameter  produced  more  rapidly  are  faulty, 
necessarily,  by  being  fast-grown,  which  means  tougn  or  fiber,  and  by 
being  branchy,  which  means  full  of  holes  and  defects. 

Species  of  light  specific  gravity  (white  pine  and  spruce)  are  groMm 
much  faster  than  species  ofneavy  specific  gravity  (white  oak,  hickory, 
maple,  beech). 

All  of  this  I  could  illustrate  to  you  more  readily  in  an  excursion 
through  the  woods  of  the  Biltmore  estate.  After  all,  information 
relative  to  forestry,  as  you  well  know  from  your  own  experience  in 
the  northern  woods,  can  not  be  obtained  from  books  or  from  letters  so 
well  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  woods. 

I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  shall  not  have  a  chance  to  show  you  the 
obiect  lessons  of  the  Biltmore  estate,  for  the  time  being. 

V rom  your  letter  I  take  it  that  your  committee  is  confronted  by 
the  question,  '* Shall  forest  reproduction  be  done  by  the  Government, 
or  shall  it  be  left  to  the  eflForts  of  private  interests?" 

In  my  opinion  both  agencies  should  be  put  into  action,  and  that 
without  any  delay. 

Private  individuals  will  practice  forestry  of  a  conservative  nature 
just  as  soon  as  it  will  pa,j  them  so  to  do,  or  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
sure  of  finding  better  dividends  in  forest  conservation  than  in  forest 
destruction. 

The  American  forest  owners  belong  to  a  class  of  men  whom  I  would 
call  particularly  clear-headed  business  men. 

If  these  men  have  considered  it  unwise  to  practice  conservative 
lumbering  heretofore,  we  do  not  require  any  further  proof  of  the 
fact  that  forest  conservation  is  not  as  remunerative  as  forest  destruc- 
tion, up  to  the  present  time. 

Whether  forest  conservation  be  done  bv  the  Government  directly, 
or  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  people  otherwise,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency  merely. 

Forestiy  will  flourish  as  soon  as  the  people  are  willing  to  foot  the 
bill  for  (1)  protection  of  the  forest  from  nres,  (2)  reduction  of  the 
taxes  encumbering  a  second  growth,  (.3)  high-priced  lumber  and  hi^li- 
priced  cord  wood. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Mann, 

Your  verj'  obedient  ser\^ant, 

C.  A.  SCHENCK. 


January  11,  1909. 
Hon,  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  D.  C, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Mann:  Your  letter  of  January  4  contains  the  fol- 
lowing question:  *'Can  spruce  forests,  under  existing  state  laws,  as 
to  taxes  and   present  fire  protection,  be  profitably  reproduced  by 
private  indivicluals  or  industrial  corporations  for  use  in  Dusinessf 
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To  this  question  I  am  obliged  to  reply  by  an  emphatic  "no.'* 

Reproduction  can  be  profitable  only  when  it  is  safe.  As  the  mat- 
ter now  stands,  the  dan^r  from  fire  under  present  state  laws  is  so 
considerable  as  to  make  investments  in  second-growth  spruce  partic- 
ularly risky. 

A  risky  investment  must  promise  very  high  returns  to  find  favor 
with  the  investor.  Dividends  of  10  or  20  per  cent  can  not  be  expected, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  from  forestal  investments  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  a  dividend  of  from  4  to  8  per  cent  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  risk  taken  by  the  man  investing  nis  dollars  and  cents  in  second- 
growth  spruce  forests. 

The  influence  of  taxation  as  an  expense  in  forestry  is  such  as  to 
discourage  the  investor  in  second  growth. 

Financially  a  tax  of  4  cents  per  acre  is  not  so  bad,  provided  that  the 
price  of  spruce  stumpage  is  as  high  in  1930  in  this  country  as  it  is 
to-day  in  the  old.  In  tne  German  Black  Forest  and  in  the  Bavarian 
Forest  the  price  of  spruce  stumpage  as  used  at  the  pulp  mills  is 
approximately  $12  a  cord. 

You  can  imagine  that  the  woods  in  question,  producing  per  acre  per 
annum  a  cord  of  spruce  wood,  can  readily  stand  an  annual  tax  of  as 
much  as  20  cents  to  the  acre. 

The  investment  in  second  growth,  or,  rather,  the  investment  by 
wliich  a  second  growth  may  be  produced,  be  it  by  planting  or  be  it 
from  self-sown  seed,  is  approximately,  in  my  opinion,  the  sum  of 
$10  or  $12  an  acre.  By  tms  investment  can  be  secured  a  complete 
and  dense  second  growth,  growing  at  the  rate  of  1  cord  per  annum, 
without  fail,  barring  fires. 

If  the  price  of  stumpage  remains  as  low  as  it  is  to-day,  it  will  not  be 
profitable  to  secure  a  second  growth  when  removing  the  first  growth; 
if  the  price  of  second  growth  runs  up  in  the  next  thirty  years  to  $10  a 
cord,  then^  and  in  that  case,  the  prospects  for  American  forestry  are 
good,  barring  fires. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  problem  of  forest  fires  is  identical  with  the 
problem  of  American  forestry. 

The  existing  state  laws  are  entirely  insufficient  to  warrant  the 
safety  of  sylvicultural  investments.  The  owners  of  cut-over  wood- 
lands show  little  interest  in  legislation  safeguarding  second  growth, 
because  stumpage  values  are  low  in  this  country  and  the  certainty 
has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  most  lumoermen  or  owners  of 
cut>-over  lands  that  the  prices  of  stumpage  in  days  to  come  must  run 
as  high  in  this  country  as  they  are  now  running  in  Germany  or 
France. 

If  Congress  prevents  by  suitable  custom  duties  the  importation  of 
wood  and  lumber  from  the  outside,  the  possibility  of  increased  stump- 
age values  will  present  itself  to  the  owners  of  cut-over  woodlands; 
such  owners  will  be  eager  to  have  their  woodlands  protected  from 
fires,  and  will  be  more  eager  than  they  are  now  to  invest  a  few  dollars 
per  acre  for  the  production  of  second  growth. 

Here  at  Biltmore,  in  the  planted  forests  we  have  been  fairly  safe 
from  forest  fires  so  far.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  this  condition 
will  not  continue. 

The  natural  second  growth  obtained  in  primeval  woods  safe  from 
fires  has  suffered  badly,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  many  an  excel- 
lent second  growth  of  chestnut  and  poplar  raised  by  me  during  the 
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last  fifteen  years  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  with  little  chance  for 
another  second  growth  left,  because  of  forest  nres. 

The  profitable  reproduction  of  stumpage  depends,  naturally,  on 
stumpage  prices. 

As  long  as  stumpage  can  be  imported  into  New  York  from  Canaila 
as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  transferred  from  Wisconsin,  and  cheaper  than 
it  can  DC  transferred  from  the  southern  Appalachian  region  into 
New  York,  the  chances  for  profit  obtainable  from  sylvic  investments 
will  be  slim. 

Canada  will  be  able,  I  should  judge,  to  supply  us  for  a  number  of 
years  with  spruce — say  for  thirty  years.  After  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years  the  Canadian  spruce  woods  and  our  own  spruce  woods  will  lie 
exhausted,  and  there  will  be  presented  a  condition  of  affairs  as  de- 
plorable as  that  which  now  confronts  Italy  and  Spain  with  reference 
to  the  forests. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  question  of  cheap  paper  is  less  important 
to  the  American  commonwealth  than  the  problem  of  expensive 
stumpage. 

If  stumpage  is  cheap,  no  one  can  afford  to  produce  it,  neither  here 
nor  in  Germany.  If  we  want  forestry  we,  as  a  people,  through  Con- 
gress, have  to  see  to  it  that  forestry  is  a  good  investment. 

It  will  be  a  good  investment  if  Congress  enacts  proper  laws  tending 
•to  secure  for  the  owner  of  second  growth  protection  by  a  feder^ 
forest  poUce  (the  federal  marshal  and  his  deputies  can  act  as  such 
poUce,  and  no  new  organization  is  required). 

As  regards  the  cheapness  of  paper,  1,  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  expen- 
sive printing  paper,  particularly  for  the  reason  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  papers  contain  *  ^  stuff ''  that  is  not  fit  to  print. 

Many  an  advertisement  covering  a  whole  page  contains  reading 
matter  of  six  Unes  only;  many  a  page  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
murders  and  other  obnoxious  matter  which  can  not  be  considered  of 
educational  value,  and  it  should  be  cut  down,  by  all  means. 

If  printing  paper  is  more  expensive,  education  by  the  newspapeis 
will  be  fostered  rather  than  checked. 

Unless  Congress  takes  a  firm  stand  and  makes  private  forestry 
remunerative,  there  will  be  no  private  forestry;  there  will  be 
500,000.000  acres  of  barren  lands,  formerly  productive  of  forests, 
within  nfty  years. 

Have  your  choice. 

Have  cheap  paper  for  another  thirty  years,  and  after  that  time 
very  expensive  paper,  and  vast  areas  of  unproductive  land. 

1  ours  for  high  prices  of  paper,  pulp,  and  spruce,  and  with  deep 
respect, 

C.  A.  SOHENOK. 


INFORMATION  CONCERNING  PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTVRINQ  INDVS- 
TRY   IN   UNITED   STATES. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  following  letter  and  tables  com- 

filed  by  the  Census  Office,  which  we  will  pubush  now  for  information, 
will  say  that  many  new  schedules  have  been  received  since  i\\\> 
tabulation,  and  new  and  more  complete  tables  are  being  prepared  by 
experts  under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 

The  information  in  the  schedules  is  received  in  confidence,  and  no 
facts  relating  to  any  particular  mill  will  be  disclosed  in  any  way. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Wa^hingUm,  December  1,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.^Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  ojRepresentaiives,  Washington^  D.  C 

Sir:  I  respectfully  transmit  herewith  tabulations  made  in  this 
bureau  of  the  replies  to  the  schedule  inquiries  addressed  by  your  com- 
mittee to  manuiacturers  of  pulp  and  paper. 

About  900  schedules  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
were  mailed,  and  approximately  450  replies  were  received,  but  only 
188  of  these,  covering  the  operations  of  235  plants,  have  been  tabulated 
in  the  tables  presented  herewith.  A  considerable  number  of  the  sched- 
ules of  the  paper  manufacturers  were  thrown  out  because  their  opera- 
tions did  not  fall  witliin  the  scope  of  the  investigation.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  those  returning  as  raw  materials  rags,  old  paper,  straw, 
hemp,  cotton  waste,  and  the  like. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  committee  are  in- 
complete and  not  comparable  with  census  statistics.  To  illustrate 
the  unpracticability  of  comparing  the  statistics  of  these  tables  with 
those  of  the  census,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  capital  returned  by  the 
establishments  represented  in  the  tabulations  herewith  amounts  to 
$147,757,670,  whereas  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  wood  pulp  during  the  calendar  year  1904,  as  shown  by 
the  census  figures,  was  $277,444,471.  The  total  cost  of  materials 
returned  by  the  establishments  represented  in  the  tabulations  made 
from  the  returns  to  the  committee  is  $49,183,106,  compared  with 
$111,251,478  for  the  entire  industry  as  returned  at  the  census  of  1905. 
The  value  of  products  returned  by  the  establishments  represented  in 
the  tabulations  herewith  is  $82,716,044,  compared  with  $188,715,189 
for  the  entire  industry  as  shown  at  the  1905  census.  In  addition  to 
this  there  has  doubtless  been  an  increase  during  the  last  three  years  in 
the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  and  hence 
it  is  impracticable  to  state  how  nearly  the  present  condition  of  tlie 
entire  industry  is  revealed  by  these  imperfect  statistics. 

Table  1. — Number  of  establishments  returned;  capital  invested;  salaried  employees 
and  wage-earners;  and  rent  and  taxes;  by  States.  1907. 

Table  2. — ^Number  of  establishments  retumea;  cost  of  materials  used,  according 
to  kind,  quantity,  and  value;  by  States,  1907. 

Table  S — Number  of  establishments  returned,  and  quantity  and  value  of  manu- 
factured products;  by  States,  1907. 

Table  4. — Cost  of  manufacturing  product;  percentage  represented  by  wages,  by 
materials,  and  by  all  other  expenses  of  production;  1907. 

Table  5. — Comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices  per  ton  of  news-print  paper; 
by  States,  1906  and  1907. 

Table  6. — Comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices  per  ton  of  several  kinds  of 
paper;  by  States,  1906  and  1907. 

Table  7. — Number  of  plants  reported;  yearly  capacity  of  the  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  pulp;  and  the  average  number  of  days  operated  in  1907. 

Hoping  that  the  material  transmitted  may  prove  of  service,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director. 
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Table  I.— Number  of  establMmerUs  returned^  capital  invested,  salaried  employees  and 
wage'eamtrs,  rentSj  and  taxes,  by  States,  1907. 


sute. 


Total. 


Connectiout 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Micbigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York. ... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Another  States  a. 


Num- 1 
,  ber  I 
I     of     '    Capital 

estab-    (amount). 
Ush 


Salaried  employees. 


'ments.i 


Num-; 
ber.  I 


Salaries. 


Aver- 
age 
salary. 


W^agaeamers. 


N^f-i    W.g«.      ^1^- 
°®'-  wage. 


Rent, 
taxes, 
etc- 


188|S147,757,670,  1,4131  |2,757,849|  91,952 


26,409'si3,567,fi20i 


»14f7,68D,r73 


830,6271 
724,0761 
392,9701 
012,144 
051,195, 
148,272! 
365,034 
986,8531 
794.8I4I 
278,774 
496,770i 
993,7101 
162,609 
566,982 
216,382, 
488. 001 1 
7|      2,258,458 


21'  60, 

14  11, 

3|  2, 

4 

8  1, 
451  37^ 

9  1, 
20  10, 
10  1 

23  11 


22{ 

19 
18! 
30i 

397 

145 
21 1 
19 
37 

299 
31, 

126 

26 

18 

8 

162 
35 


33,378. 

1,5171 

238 

134,025 

18,677| 

983' 

154 

89,600 

21,909 

1,217 

172 

90,639 

71,743i 

2,391 

791 

417,264| 

819,617 

2,065 

8,302 

4,019,519' 

238,463 

1,645' 

2,628 

1,290,002 

32,393 

1.543 

407 

240,625 

26,248 

1,381 

207 

105,828 

126,172 

3.410 

566 

307,744 

658,0761 

2,201 

6,249 

3,493,206 

39,460! 

1,273 

397 

218,184 

248,821 

1,975 

2,563 

1,280,531' 

55,866 

2,149 

265 

133,620 

32.798, 

1,822 

145 

61,225 

14.450' 

1,806 

118 

62,797 

260,346 

1,607 

2,815 

1,395,781 

50,442, 

1,698 

392 

218,228 

681 
527 
528 
484   1, 

491, 

591 
511 
544 


550 
560 
603 

604 
422 
532, 

496i 
5571 


2, 


69.064 
3i-.3iS 
77. '^o 
19i>.2m 

754.  ".V 
153. 1»% 
44.  TT'^ 
I47.3?J 
2CJ.S51 
102. n^ 
905.  *»* 

M .  :*-G 

74(^.     >5 

i3i».r.,: 


a  Inoludes^Marvland,  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North.Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington,  witn  one  establishment  each. 

Table  2.— Number  of  establishments  returned,  cost  of  materials  used,  expressed  by  hind, 
quantity,  and  value,  by  States,  1907. 


Cost  of  materials  used  during  the  year. 


Num-  I 
ber  of  , 
:  estab- 
lish-   I 
ments. ; 


Total 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

ItfJChlgftn 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  1. 


4. 

3 

5, 
21 
14 

3 

4 

8. 
45 

9. 
20 
10 

3. 

3. 
23 


Wood  for  pulp. 


Oround-wood  fiber. 


Cords.  Value. 


!  Ayeraj?e 
Tons.         Value.     '  price  (prt- 
I  I     ton). 

'  I 

188       1,021,383     $7,969,012  $7.80      111,497,    $2,378,011i        $21.33 


Average 
price(per 


4,518 


70,0661 


200 
85,020, 
22,222 
99,441 
29,601 
1,173 


1,500 
512,2501 
166,2761 
578,556 
245,353, 

4,86i; 


7.60 
6.03 
7.48 
5.82 
&29 
4.14 


484,705'      3,939,492 


8.13 


91,049 
16,043 


757,817! 
143,836' 


8.32 
9.56, 


1,248 

7,864 

10,130 

11,572 

1,872' 

641 

421 

22,224 

1,300 

619 

6,248' 


20.041 

137,300 

214,099 

269,247 

44.505 

I4,566i 

13,044; 

454,866 

31.160 

15,320 

126,506 


173,244 

19,085 


1,613,278 
105,788 


8.73, 
5.37' 


32,090 
10,760 


714.587 
233;  813 


1:  50 


Zi  II 
17. 4S 
21.14 
23  27 

23  77 
22  72 
30. 9^ 
30.47 

23.  y». 

24  7:. 

20  r. 


22.27 
21  73 


a  IiK  ludes  Maryland,  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington,  with  one  establishment  each. 
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Table  2. — Number  of  ettabUshments  returned,  cost  of  materials  uted^  €dpr<s.<<d  by  hi  tidy 
quardUy,  and  value^  by  States,  1907 — Ck)Qtinued. 


Cost  of  materials  uaad  during  the  >*ear. 


Num- 
berof  , 
estab-  - 
llsh-    I 
ments.  < 


Total. 


Connecticut 

minds 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vennont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  a. 


I 


Si 

21  j 

'V 

4 
8 
45 

0  I 
20 
10  ! 

3 

3 

23 ; 

71 


Sulphite. 


Soda. 


Tons. 


Value. 


;  Average 

price 
(per  ton). 


188  180,367  ;  18,542,565  ,      $47.36 


1,416  I 
46  , 
1,711 
738  ! 
65,546  , 
15,058 
4,826  ! 
3,302 

502  ' 

29,997  ' 

4,078 

6,492 

6,133 

139 

70 

37,057 

3,257 


60,620 
1,869  I 
80,926 
25,508  I 
3,488,322  , 
616,953  { 
230,205 
151,270 
22,277 
1,221,606  i 
178,667 
317,512  \ 
247,482 
6.435 
2,842 
1,737,936  , 
152,135 


42.84 
40.63 
47.29 
34.56 
53.22 
4a  97 
47.70 
45.81 
44.38 
4a  72 
43.81 
48.91 
40.35 
46.29 
4a  60 
46.90 
46.71 


Tons. 


49,832 


64 


29,863 
8,875 


3,770 


405 
132 
3,893 
26 
915 


1,801 


I 


Average 
Valuf.  price 

(per  ton). 


12.159.016  I4;i33 


2,870 


1,288,634 
381,245 


102,186  i 


18,348 

6,203 

171,687 

1.124 

39,537 


82,247 
4,929 


I 


Cost  of  materials  used  during  the  year. 


44.94 


43.15 

42.96 


«.(»2 


45.30 
46.99 
44.10 
43.23 
43.21 


45.  t»7 
51v  (11 


Num- 1 
berof  I 
estab- 
lish- 
'  ments. , 


I 

Total 188 

Connecticut '  6 

lUinois 4 

Indiana 3 

Maine 5 

Massachusetts 21 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota.. >  3 

New  Hampshire 4 

New  Jersey I  8 

NewYork I  45 

Ohio 9 

Pennsylvania 20 

Vermont I  lo 

Virginia 3 

West  Virginia |  3 

Wisconsin.- 23 

All  other  States  a i  7 


Tons. 


All  other. 


I  Average 
Value.   \    price 
!(per  ton). 


31,489  i  $719,856        $22.86 


299        17,306  57.89 

23,333       516,041  22.12 


1,160         44,850  39.00 

3,806        62,231  .        16.34 


667 


2,242 


30,215  '        45.99 


Fuel 
(value). 


Other  ma- 
terials 
(value). 


$6,400,935  $22,013,711 


49,211    21.95 


69,164  I 
84,767 
43,924  1 

222,612  I 
1,159,389  I 

656,828  I 
61,769 
44,030 

125,668  I 
1.491,456  ! 

102,411  I 

579.560  I 
38.246 
11,400 
30,934  , 

588,999 

149,778  ; 


204,487 
235,966 
213,566 
382,972 

7,963,990 

1,564,655 
106,388 
203,412 
756,163 

4,662,110 
712,793 

2,686,064 
106,768 
158,466 
303.768 

1,554,335 
277.888 


Total  cost 
(amount  j. 


$49,183,106 


406.212 
272,622 
369,857 

1,280,648 
14,318,018 

4,683.424 

688.220 

580,325 

962,002 

11,750.111 

1,031,224 

4,558,195 
663,952 
215,838 
337,534 

fi.  240, 593 
924.331 


a  Includes  Marvland,  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missonri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington,  with  one  establishment  each. 
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Table  3. — Nvmber  of  establishments  retunud,  qn<mtity  and  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, by  States,  1907. 

'  Quantity  and  value  of  manullKtured  products. 


Total. 


Connecticut 

niinols 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio. 


Pennsylvaina 

Vermont 

,  Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  a. 


News  paper. 


Num- 


21'. 
14 


13,806 

22,608 

1,852 


45,     39,908 

9' 

20  ( 

10 

3 


23     33,317 
7     12.619 


608,862:      44.10 

955,5811      42.27,      4,113       199,141       4&41 
97,919|      52.871  788         41,693       52.  &4 


1,573,193      39.42     31,701 


43,867   53.17,    465    25,877   55.65 


1,254,496   39.37 


1,335,826   40.09  16, 
599,383   47.50 


749,813       45.4^ 


Quantity  and  value  of  manu&ctured  products. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber of 

nstab- 
I  lish- 
<  ments 


.VI 1  other  varieties  of 
paper. 


Pulp  and  fiber  sold. 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  a.. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Aver- 

pnce      Tons, 
(per    ' 
ton). 


Value. 


Aver- 

price 
(per 
ton). 


I  Total 

value, 
I  All  other    amount, 
products, 
I    value. 


870, 900 166, 31 1 ,  978     $76. 1 4i  202, 702  $6, 979, 538    134  43  tl, 853, 001 182, 716. 044 


14,4611 
14,56ll 
18,349' 
24,940, 
208,034 
107,420 


586,190 

380,488 

653,382 

1,160,330 

23,617,862 

6,974,764 


40. 54  . 
26.13,. 
35.61  . 
46.53 
113.53. 
64.93; 


28.638   1.078,190,      37.65 


7,354 

6,450 

202,9871 

26, 467 

20;  106,700' 

lOi    12,868 

.i\      .''),340 

J.      o,631 

Z\\    94,051 

7'     15,287 

I 


720,866 

580,179 

13,481,898 

1,529,235 

7,500,040 

788,422 

451,093 

480,295 

6,450,475 

956,469 


98.02, 
89.95 
66.42] 
57.78 
70.29, 
61. 27] 
84.47' 
85.29 
68.58 
62.  5: 


6, 8511 
3.925 


273,280 
81,719 


39.89 
2a  82 


97,892  3,767,637      38.49 


7,432; 
15,995 


222, 051 1 
262,995' 


29.88 
16.44 


96,495, 


672,067 
476. 96» 
653,382 

I    2,238,539 

2,213!  23,620,065 
71,761.    7,928.667 

1,236,441 

I        8E0.478 

1,245,296     1.82S.47.S 
133,850  20,211.062 
1,600     1,630.835 


285,249! 


41,932   1,293,222 
37  444, 


3a84j 
12.001 


16, 467 
2,274 


8,077.084 

1,051,417 

451,093 

480.291 

9,845,803 

1,566.  ^•^: 


a  Includes  Maryland  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington  with  onn  establishment  each. 
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Tablb  4. — Total  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  and  pulp^  per  cent  of  total  cost  represented 
by  ivageSf  materials,  and  other  expenses. 


Cost  of  production  represented  by— 
Wages.  ,        Materials.        I  AH  other  expenses. 


State. 


I    Estab- 
I     lish- 
I    ments 
I  reported 
I  (number). 


Total. 


188 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  a  . 


Total  cost 
of  manufac- 
turing 
(amount). 


$73,200,446 


642,679 

417,105 

660,994 

1,965,858 

21,024,729 

6,872,690 

1,114,436 

757,179 

1,543,310 

18,173,626 

1,390,902 

7,002,443 

005,411 

391,421 

453,290 

8,643,675 

1,340,738 


I 
Amount.    .^^^     Amount.    |  J^^  |    Amount. 


113,667,620  18.5 


134,026 

89,600 

90,639 

417,264 

4,019,519 

1,290,002 

240,625 

105,828 

307,744 

3,493,206 

218, 184 

1,289,531 

133,520 

61,225 

62,797 

1,395,781 

218,228 


20.9 
21.5 
16.2 
21.2 
19.1 
18.7 
21.6 
14.0 
20.0 
19.2 
15.6 
18.4 
14.8 
15.7 
13.9 
16.1 
16.3 


949,183,106 


406,212 
272,622 
369,857 

1,280,648 
14,318,018 

4,583,424 

688,220 

680,325 

962,002 

11,750,111 

1,031,224 

4,558,195 
663,952 
215,838 
337,534 

6,240,503 
924,331 


Per 

cent. 


14.3 


15.9 
13.2 
17.9 
13.6 
12.8 
14.6 
16.7 
9.4 
17.7 
16.1 
10.2 
1&5 
11.9 
29.2 
11.7 
11.7 
14.8 


a  Includes  Maryland  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington  with  one  establishment  each,  i^  ii»»  »*».*#.>•  it,  im^  *^  a> 

Table  5. — Comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices ^  per  ton,  of  news-prinb paper,  by 

States,  1906  and  1907. 


state. 


Connecticut 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Wisconsin 


Year. 


1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1006 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 


Average  prices  per  ton  (2  000  pounds)— 


Jan. 


$44.00S44. 
40.00  40. 
37.79 
35.11 
37.15 
36.90 


Feb.  !  Mar. 


r 


I  I 

Apr.    May. ,  June. 


$44.00144. 
40.00  4a 
35.83  35. 
3418  35. 


36. 

33. 

37.001  37.40  37. 

37. 


37.40 


58.40  60. 
60.56  60. 


65.76  61. 

58.36'  56. 

38.88i  40. 

35.61'  36. 

52.00  52.00,  52.00 

52.00  52.00  52.00  52. 

47.92  49. 

47.16  47. 


41.46 
36.74 


1.51   49.42 
.29  48.08 


SS 


37. 


00|$44.00$44. 

40.  OOi  40. 

37.22   39. 

35.15  34. 
60l  37.60  39. 
40  3&80|  37. 
00  61.30   61. 

59.80  61. 

43.45   43. 

37.31   37. 

54.00  54. 

52.00  52. 

51.27  51. 

47.39   46. 


July. 


Aug.  I  Sept.,  Oct 


28 


00'$44. 00{$44. 00i$44  00  $44. 00  $44. 00 

00^  40.00   40.001  40.00  40.00  40.00 

44!  4a  40   41.03   41.73  42.53  4a  31 

60  3a 49   aS.m  3a90  35.84  37.22 

20  39.29   39.49'  41.60  42.10  4a  50 
30   36. 69   36. 70  37. 
80  59.601  59.901  59. 


61. 

4a 

37. 

55.00  55.00  5& 

52. 

51. 

45. 


58.26'  59. 
43.75  44. 
37.53,  34 


52.00  52. 
52.52  53. 
46.061  46. 


Nov. 


37.101 


301  36. 

60  61.12  60.00 

00  60.60  61.36 

10  45.31|  4485 

39  38.06  38.56 

00  56.00;  56.00 

00  52.00!  52.00 

55  5a81  5a52 

73  47.72'  48.28 


Dee. 


$44.00 
4a  00 
42.58 
34  38 
44  40 
36.(0 
50.30 
6a  80 
45.09 
38.77 
56.00 
52.00 
5a  95 
48.39 


The  statistics  shown  in  the  table  were  computed  from  reports  of  establishments 
which  produced  in  1907,  126,970  tons  of  news  print,  in  rolls,  valued  at  $5,300,508,  or 
an  average  of  $41.75  per  ton,  and  53.550  tons  in  sheets,  valued  at  $2,271,019,  or  an 
average  of  $42.41  per  ton.  Computed  on  the  combined  figures  the  average  price  is 
$41.94.  According  to  the  census  there  were  produced  in  the  calendar  year  1904, 
840,802  tons,  in  rolls,  valued  at  $32,763,308,  or  an  average  of  $38.97  per  ton,  and  72,020 
tons  in  sheet,  valued  at  $3,143,152,  or  an  average  of  $43.64  per  ton.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  quantity  of  news  print  represented  in  Table  5  for  1907  is  180,520  tons,  or  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  products  reported  for  the  census  of  1905.  The  average  price  per  ton 
of  the  averages,  as  returned  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  month  of  January,  1907,  is 
$46.21,  compared  with  $49.33  for  December  of  the  same  year.  The  comparative 
prices  for  1906  are  $43.59  for  January  and  $44.85  for  DecemheV. 
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wages  and  the  increases  in  the  various  occupations;  and  to  get  any- 
thing that  would  be  an  average  of  increase  over  a  period  of  years  is 
going  to  be  extremely  difficult,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of 
men  employed  varies  from  month  to  month,  and  to  get  figures  that 
would  be  absolutely  accurate  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  so  important  now,  in  that 
respect,  as  when  we  commenced  this  investigation,  because  then 
there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper, 
and  at  that  time  the  question  had  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
increase  was  due  to  natural  or  artificial  causes.  It  has  now  been 
developed,  I  think,  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
has  been  coincident  with  the  increase  in  cost  of  production.  But  now 
we  want  to  get  at  the  question  as  to  the  wage  cost  in  this  country  and 
in  other  countries,  especially  as  relating  to  the  tariff  question. 

(Adjourned  at  1  p.  m.) 


Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 

Wednesday y  December  30,  1908. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CORNSTALKS,  ETC. — Continued. 

STATEMElfT  OF  MB.  JSTATHAIT  A.  COBB,  IS  CHABOE  OF  CBOP 
TECHlfOLOOT  AND  FIBEB  IlfVESTIOATIOlSrS,  DEPABTMEHT 
OF  AOBICTTLTXTBE. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  will  you  give  the  stenographer  your  full 
name? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Nathan  A.  Cobb. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Agricultural  technologist  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Recently  what  work  have  you  been  specially  en- 
gaged upon? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  only  recently  come  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. This  division  has  been  organized  since  my  arrival  at  the 
department  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  problems  that  lie  more 
particularly  between  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  any  product — that  is  to  say,  it  covers  textiles,  foods, 
beverages. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  before  vou  came  here? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  had  a  short  contract  with  the  sugar  planters'  associa- 
tion of  Hawaii,  and  organized  their  division  of  pathology  and  physi- 
ology in  their  experiment  station;  but  before  that  I  was  for  five 
years  in  charge  of^  the  pathological  work  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  For  three  years 
previous  I  was  commissioned  by  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  to  visit  this  country  and  Europe  from  that  place  to  examine 
into  agricultural  industries.  Previous  to  that  I  was  seven  years  a 
pathologist  in  that  same  department,  at  Sydney. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  charge  or  the  pulp  and  paper 
investigation  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  have  you  ? 
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Of  the  235  plants  shown  in  the  above  tabulation,  152  were  returned  as  manufacturing 
paper  exclusively,  23  pul^)  exclusively,  and  60  both  paper  and  pulp.  In  computing 
the  averages,  therefore,  this  segregation  has  been  observed. 


Department  or  CJommeroe  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Washington,  December  29,  1908. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Ghmrman  Select  CommiMee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 

House  of  RepresentcUives,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  inclose  a  short  statement  in  regard  to  the  aver- 
age prices  of  news-print  paper.  These  averages  have  been  computed 
from  the  reports  made  by  newspaper  publishers,  and  also  from  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  committee.  I  have  excluded  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  data  concerning  paper  other  than  news  print,  and  have  made 
the  statement  as  short  as  possible,  avoiding  the  repetition  of  statis- 
tics. The  text  can  be  extended  if  you  so  desire  by  quoting  the  fig- 
ures and  making  comparisons,  but  the  amount  of  matter  would 
depend  upon  your  general  scheme  for  the  report. 

In  makmg  the  digest  of  the  testimony  that  was  sent  you  some  time 
ago  we  brought  together  all  of  the  information  under  different  sub- 
jects. There  is  considerable  on  the  subject  of  *^ price  of  paper'' 
which  could  be  incorporated  in  the  report  if  you  desire. 

The  average  price  of  paper  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  limitations, 
which  should  be  given  due  weight  in  comparing  it  with  actual  prices 
paid  by  individual  consumers.  Some  of  these  conditions  are  described 
m  the  inclosed  statement. 

The  original  reports  of  the  newspapers  are  available  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  almost  any  line  of  statistics  concerning  prices,  and  if  you 
desire  totals  giving  prices  of  paper  other  than  news  print,  or  further 
detailed  description  and  comparison  of  the  statistics,  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  complying  with  your  wishes. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  schedule- sent  newspaper  publishers  did 
not  call  for  the  amount  of  paper  consumed  ana  tne  actual  cost,  so 
that  a  true  average  cost  per  hundredweight  could  be  obtained  by  a 
division  of  the  pnce  by  the  quantity.  The  averages  reported  on  the 
schedules  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  M.  Steuart, 

Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures, 


PRICES  OF  PAPER. 

The  cost  of  paper  to  publishers  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  inves- 
tigation, and  information  relative  to  this  has  been  secured  from  both  manufacturers 
and  consumers.  The  committee  has  discovered  that  while  all  parties  interested  are 
willing  to  furnish  quotations  of  prices,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  price  given, 
even  where  purchases  were  made  during  the  same  period.  Among  the  causes  which 
are  responsible  for  these  conditions,  the  following  were  brought  out  in  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  publishers  and  manufacturers  and  in  the  committee  hearings: 

1.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  purchases  were  made  under  contract  and  others  on 
the  open  market.  Publishers  buying  under  contract,  as  a  rule,  obtain  more  favorable 
terms  than  those  buying  on  the  market. 

2.  The  difierences  in  the  time  when  the  respective  contracts  were  made  and  in 
the  duration  of  the  contract,  inasmuch  as  the  contract  price  ordinarily  bears  a  cer- 
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put  engravings,  such  as  half  tones,  and  the  fact  that  the  engraver  can 
now-a-days  make  such  fine  engravings,  that  there  is  constant  demand 
for  a  better  surface  upon  winch  to  display  those  engravings,  and  to 
meet  that  we  are  producing  a  surface  and  a  paper  that  can  not  last, 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  book  papers  I 

Mr.  Cobb.  More  particularly,  of  course,  to  book  paper,  but  there  is 
a  constant  demand  on  the  part  of  newspapers  to  use  nalr  tones;  they 
use  more  and  more  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  News  print  paper  is  usually  composed  largely  of 
ground  wood,  but  still  has  an  acid  in  it,  and  it  practically  bums  up 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxj'gen  of  the  air  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  filled  papers  oftentimes  have  a  good  fiber  back  of 
the  filling.  In  casting  about,  of  course,  I  had  to  take  the  informa- 
tion that  was  given  me  as  to  the  situation  here.  I  was  not  cognizant 
of  it,  having  been  out  of  the  country  for  so  many  years.  I  under- 
stood that  tliere  was  a  demand  for  a  cheaper  paper  of  that  class,  and 
of  course  the  fact  was  brouglit  forcibly  to  my  attention  that  the  price 
of  wood  was  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  price  of  paper  made  from 
it  was  also  increasing;  and  it  seemed  to  me  tnat  one  of  the  best  things 
to  do  would  be  to  look  carefully  into  the  vegetable  matter  that  we 
are  producing  as  by-products  of  our  biggest  crops,  and  there  caine  up 
in  tnat  connection  flax,  of  which  we  bum,  as  straw,  several  million 
acr^s  annually.  Also  of  cornstalks,  of  which  we  have  an  immense 
quantity,  and  of  rice  straw,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity, 
and  cotton  stalks.  And  incidentally  I  would  class  with  the  maize, 
broom  corn  and  sorghum  as  possibilities  perhaps,  although  I  have  not 
got  around  to  take  up  the  matter  of  broom  com;  but  I  think  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  there  a  plant  that  contains  valu- 
able fiber.  We  have  been  selecting  broom  com  for  generations  for 
the  production  of  a  tough  straw  at  the  top  for  conversion  into  brooms, 
and  naturally  the  result  of  that  selection  has  been  a  tougher  and 
tougher  broom  straw.  A  correlated  toughness  probably  has  arisen 
in  the  fiber  cells  that  are  in  the  tissues.  I  think,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  that  plant  is  small  at  present  in  comparison  with  others  we 
raise,  that  it  is  something  wliich  ought  to  be  looked  into.  As  I  say, 
I  have  not  yet  gone  beyond  making  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  has 
been  used,  but  I  have  evidence  it  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Van  Wyck  in 
New  York,  whose  address  I  can  give  you.  He  has  written  me  that 
he  has  established  a  factory,  and  seems  to  feel  confident  that  he  will 
be  successful  in  making  a  commercial  article  out  of  broom  com.  I 
have  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  whom  I  think 
is  a  retired  business  man,  and  therefore  didn't  continue  this  produc- 
tion for  that  reason.  He  has  sent  me  some  samples  of  his  paper. 
His  factory  has  been  burned. 

Mr.  Sims.  Made  from  broom  com? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  From  the  straw  or  body? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  take  it  it  is  from  the  stalk.  I  suspect  that  the  tops 
would  naturally  be  used  for  brooms,  but  there  can  be  little  question 
that  the  tough  quality  of  the  top  will  extend  to  the  stalk.  The  fiber 
of  the  stalk  will  be  of  toughness  corresponding  to  that  in  the  top. 

Then,  I  think  it  wise  to  take  into  account  also  those  wild  plants 
which  we  ^have  in  considerable  areas  and  which  might  possibly  serve 
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Table  1. — Average  price  ofn^ws-pritU  paper  per  hundred  weight ,  compiled  pom  report* 

of  Tiewtpapert — Continued. 


Average  price  of  paper  poichased  tn  rods 

Average  price  of  paper  pnrchaaed  in  sheets 

Average  price  where  freight  Is  included 

Average  price  where  freight  is  not  included 

A  verage  price  paid  In  selected  years  by  all  publicatians, 
reported  without  reference  to  the  incluaon  or  exclu- 
sion of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or  the 
maimer  of  purchase. 


Weeklies. 

AU  Other. 

Period. 

1 

Number 

Average 

Number 

Average 

(•) 

reporting. 

price. 

rei)ortlng. 
7 

price. 

32 

12.84 

12,54 

502 

3.13 

40 

3.06 

196 

3.10 

20 

2.96 

215 

2.13 

19 

3.01 

1907 

426 

2.82 

40 

2.72 

1906 

310 ; 

2.64 

28 

2.4» 

1900 

178! 

2.51 

16 

2.36 

1897 

^  . 

2.39 

11 

2.04 

1894 

63  1 

2.56 

7 

2.25 

1890 

51 

2.81 

»> 

2.43 

a  Spring  Of  1908. 

Table  2. — Average  price  of  riew9-pri7U  paper  per  hundredweight^  compiled frovi  reporU 
of  trade/fratemal,  and  religious  papers. 


Total. 


Average  price  of  paper  purchased 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased 
in  sheets 

Average  price  where  freight  Is  in- 
cluded  

Average  price  where  freight  is  not 
included 

.\verage  price  paid  in  selected 
▼ears  b  v  all  publications  report- 
ing without  reference  to  the  in- 
clusion or  exclusion  of  freight 
charges,  the  quantity  pur- 
chased, or  the  manner  of  pur- 
chase. 


Period. 

Number 

\  V 

"C 

pr 

(•) 

41 

(«) 

91 

(«) 

74 

(«) 

17 

1907 

113 

1905 

81 

,    1900 

40 

r    1897 

23 

1894 

17 

1890 

14 

S2.71 

13 

3.63 

6 

3.26 

11 

3.23 

3 

3.04 

18 

2.88 

16 

2.85 

7 

2.93 

4 

3.28 

3 

3.47 

2 

$2.70 
3.35 
2.95 

2.52 

2.48 
2.44 
2.07 
2.03 
2.43 
2.84 


Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls 

.\ verage  price  of  paper  purchased  in  sheets 

Average  price  where  freight  is  included 

Avera^  price  where  freight  is  not  included 

A  verage  price  paid  in  selected  years  by  all  publications 
reporting  withoutjreference.to  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or 
the  manner  of  purchase. 


Period. 


1907 
1905 
1900 
1897 
1894 
1890 


Monthlies. 


Number  j 

report- 

mg. 


Weeklies. 
^^^'  '  Average 


Average 
price. 


12.73 
3.83 
3.00 
3.87 
3.04  I 
3.01  I 
3.19  ' 
3.86 
4.80  , 
4.87 


:;! 


40  ' 


60, 
40  I 
20 
12  ' 

9 

7  I 


12.74 


3.21 

3.17 
3.02 
3.08 
2.89 
2.92 
3.27 


All  other. 


Numljer  j  AveraB« 


$2.42 
3.89 
3.46 
3. 05 
3.29 
2.78 
2.35 
2.67 
2.89 
2.70 


a  Spring  of  190& 
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T.s  KLB  3. — Average  prices  of  news-print  paper  j  per  hundredweight ,  compiled  from  reports 

of  magazines. 


Total. 


Weeklies. 


Period. 


Number  |  Average    Number  '  Averagej 
reporting,      prioe.    Ireporting.     price. 


Average  prioe  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased  In  sheets 

Average  price  of  paper  where  freight  is  included 

Average  price  of  paper  where  frei^t  is  not  included . . . 

AvemsB  price  paid  in  selected  years  by  all  publications 
rrrportinfL  without  lefeienoa  to  the  Indusfam  or  ex- 
clusion of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  pnndiased,  or 
the  manner  of  purchase 


8' 
5 

9  i 
1 


1907 

9 

1905 

6 

1900 

2 

van 

1 

1894 

1 

1890     ... 

12.77 
4.17 
3.29 
3.76 
2.88 
2.35 
2.14 
1.90 
2.75 


S4.0U 
4.30 
4.2H 


■I- 


Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls 

Avc>rage  price  of  paper  purchased  in  sheets 

A  verage  price  of  paper  where  freight  is  included 

Average  prioe  of  paper  where  frei^t  is  not  included . . . 

Average  price  paid  in  selected  years  by  all  publications 
reporting,  without  reference  to  the  Inclusion  or  ex- 
clusion of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or 
the  manner  of  purchase , 


Period 


» 
f  1907 
1905 
1900 
1897 
1894 
1890 


Monthlies. 


All  other. 


Number    Average    Number    Averaicp 
reporting,     price,     reporting,     price. 


S2.50 
4.30 
3.18  ' 


2.63 
2.12 
2.14 
1.90 
2.75  ' 


3. :.» 


a  Spring  of  1906. 


In  making  the  above  tabulation  all  returns  were  excluded  in  which  the  publiahen* 
Hpecifically  indicated  that  they  were  reporting  the  price,  not  of  news-print  paper,  but 
of  book  paper  or  other  superior  grades.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  ni^h  aver- 
ages shown  in  some  instances  in  Tables  2  and  3  make  it  seem  probable  that  in  somo 
cases  the  publishers  returned  the  prices  paid  for  other  varieties  than  news-print  paper 
without  specifying  this  fact.  The  averages  in  these  tables  must  therefore  be  accepted 
with  some  degree  of  caution. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Table  1  the  average  price  when  freight  is  included  is 
less  than  the  average  when  freight  is  excluded.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason 
for  this,  although  it  may  be  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  publications  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  country,  who  more  often  reported  the  orice  excluding 
freight,  seem  to  have  paid  a  relatively  higher  price  than  those  in  the  East,  which 
furnished  the  greater  proportion  of  the  returns  in  which  freight  was  included. 

According  to  Table  1,  the  average  price  paid  for  news-print  paper  in  the  sprincr 
of  1908,  by  the  publishers  reporting,  was  12.57  per  hundredweight  for  paper  pur- 
chased in  Volls  and  |3.08  for  paper  purchased  in  sheets.  The  former  fi^re  shows  a 
remarkably  close  correspondence  with  the  average  deduced  from  the  pnces  reported 
^  the  committee  as  paid  by  22  publishers  who  appeared  before  it  in  person  and  by 
172  publishers  who  sent  responses  to  the  telegram  sent  out  by  Mr.  Ridder  on  May  1. 
this  average  being  $2.56.  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  no  uni- 
formity in  these  returns  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  freight  charges. 

In  connection  with  the  above  tabulation  the  following  tabular  information,  taken 
from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  may  be  of  interest: 
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Table  4. — WhoUtaU  prices  per  pound  of  neus  paper  (wood)  in  Xew  York,  on  thefirtt 

of  each  Tnonth:  1907.'^ 


Month.  Price.  Month.  Price. 


Janoary. '  10.0225-10.0250      August ».  0245-10. 0265 

VetMnary 0200-  .0225     Septemlier i       .0245-    .0266 

Mndk 0200-  .0225     October .0255-    .0275 

AprB. .0245-  .0265      Xovomber 0255-    .0275 

May GSN6-  .OSBS      December 0265-    .0275 

Jane 024fr-  .0285                                                                

July .024^  .0265  ,            Average .Q2« 

a  The  flguresTpresented  in  this  table  are  taken  from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  page  S94.    The 
original  quotations  are  from  the  Xew  Yorlc  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin. 

Table  5. — Monthly  actual  and  relative  prices  o/vews  paper  in  1907  and  base  price  {averagt 

for  1 890-1 899\a 

r  Average  for  1907  computed  from  quotations  in  Table  1.] 


Month  '  ^»  P^"" '  Relative  xtftnth  i  ^^^  I*'   Relative 

^'«^^^'  .  pound.       price.  ^(mxh.  ^^       ^^ 


Average,  1890-1899 |  10.0299  100.0  August 10.0255  85.3 

January .0238  79.6  September 0255  85.3 

February .0213  71.2  October .0265  88.6 

March .0213  71.2  November ,       .0265  88.6 

April .0255  85.3  December 0265  1  88.6 

May I  .0255  85.3 


.0255  85.3  AveraKe,1907 .0240!  83.3 

July 0255  85.3  |  . 


«  The  figures  presented  in  this  table  are  talren  from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  page  414.     The 
monthly  prices  are  based  upon  the  figures  given  in  Table  5. 

Table  6. — Average  yearly  actual  and  relative  prices  of  nexrs  paper,  1890-1907 y  and  base 

price,  1890-1899. o 


Year. 

1  Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 
127.8 
113.7 
113.7 
106.4 
lO&O 
103.0 
92.0 
90.6 
73.2 

Year. 

1899 

1900 

,  Aj^erage 
price  per  i 
pound. 

'    10.0209 

, 0281 

Relative 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899 

IgM) 

ia0299 

j       .0382 

'        .0340 

.0340 

0318 

69.9 
94.0 

1891 

1802 

1888 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

,  1906 

1907 

0226 

0242 

0253 

0267 

0242 

1        .0219 

0249 

75.6 
8a9 

84.6 

18M 

1896 

1896 

1897 

W98 

.   ..   .         . 0323 

0308 

0275 

0271 

0219 

89.3 
80.9 
7a2 
83.3 

a  The  figures  presented  In  this  table  are  taken  from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  page  452. 

It  will  be  noted  that  according  to  the  above  authority  the  average  market  price  of 
news-print  paper  in  New  York  auring  1907  waa  $2.49  per  hundredweight,  while  the 
average  of  tne  prices  reported  by  the  newspapers  sending  replies  to  the  committee' h 
inquiry  was  $2.53,  a  remarkably  close  approximation.  For  1905  the  figures  are  even 
closer,  the  average  wholesale  price  in  the  r^ew  York  market  having  been  $2.42,  while 
the  avera^  deduced  from  the  schedules  is  $2.44.  For  the  remainder  of  the  years 
specified  in  the  schedule  sent  out  by  the  committee  the  averages  show  a  wide  differ- 
ence, however,  which  in  1890  amounts  to  97  cents  per  hundredweiffht. 

The  above  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  were  made  up  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  the 
price  for  each  year  represents  presumably  the  mill  price  plus  the  freight  rate  to  New 
I  oric,  while  the  number  of  publications  upon  which  the  averages  in  Table  1  are  based 
varies  from  116  in  1890,  to  1,020  in  1897,  with  a  consequent  variation  in  the  factors 
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affecting  the  average  reported  for  any  eiven  year.  It  should  be  noted,  however,[that 
the  general  movement  of  the  prices  shown  in  Table  1  is  virtually  the  same  as^that 
shown  in  Table  6,  the  maximum  price  shown  in  both  cases  for  the  yean  presented  in 
Table  1  being  for  1890  and  the  nunimum  in  1897,  with  a  steady^decline  trom  1890  to 
1897  and  a  steady  increase  from  1897  to  1907. 

According  to  Table  6  the  lowest  average  wholesale  price  of  news-print  paper  in  the 
New  York  market  since  1890  was  $2.09  per  hundredweight,  reported  in  1899,  while 
the  highest  was  $3.82  per  hundredweight,  reported  in  1890.  The  lowest  wholesale 
quotation  during  this  period  was  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  hundredweight  for  October, 
1899,  and  the  highest  from  $3.75  to  $4.50  per  hundredweight  for  January,  1890. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  alieaav  presented  it  majr  be  well  to  present  the 
following  comparative  statement,  which  shows  the  prices  paid  at  different  times  by 
19  publications  whose  representatives  appeared  before  the  committee. 

Table  7. — Comparative  statement  of  prices  paid  at  different  times  by  the  pubKeaHom 

represented  at  the  hearings. 


PublicaUon. 


t  Period  covered  bv  con  tract.,  con- 

I  tract 

was 

made. 


Year'  Prices  paid. 
I    in 
which 


1907 


1904 


1907  ' 
1906 
1905  I 
1897  I 

1905 

1907  ' 
1906 

1907 

1905 

1907 


Source  of  suppl  j. 


12. 60  International  Paper  Co. 

1.90   1         Do. 

. . .    Perkins.  Qoodwin  &  Co. 

2.00  |$2.29  I  Itasca  Paper  Co. 
2.21  !  1.91     John  A.  Davis  &  Co. 
2.25     1.93     General  Paper  C^. 
1.73  I  1.34  ,  Graham  Paper  Co. 

2. 00  ' I  International  Paper  Co. 


Do. 
Pejepsoot  Paper  Co. 

J.  R.  Booth. 

International  Paper  Co. 

Antietam  Paper  Co. 


1.80 


I  2.57 


Maryland:  ' 

Baltimore  American. . .  i  Jan.,  1908.  to  Jan.,  1909 

Do Jan.  1. 1906,  to  Dec  31.1907.,  1905  I 

Illinois:  ' 

Chicago  Tribmie Jan.,  1905,  to  Jan.,  1910. . . 

Topeka  State  Journal. .   Jan..  1908.  to  Jan..  1909. . . 

Do Nov..  1906,  to  Jan..  1908.. 

Do :  Sept..  1905,  to  Sept..  1906. 

Do '  Aug.,  1897.  to  Mar.,  1898.. 

Massachusetts:  j 

Springfield  RepubUcan '  July.  1905,  to  July.  1908. . 
Rhooe  Island: 

Providence  Tribune. . . I  Mar.,  1907,  to  Mar.,  1912. . 

Providence  Telegram. . '  Apr.,  1906 

Massachusetts:  < 

Springfield  Union Jan.,  1908.  to  Jan. .  1909. . . 

Rhooe  Island: 

Providence  Journal.... |  Jan..  1906,  to  Jan.,  1911... 
North  Carolina: 

Ashevllle    Oatette-     Jan.,  1908-9 

News.  I 

New  Hampshire: 

Manchester  Union. . . .  ^  Sept.,  1907.  to  Sept..  1908. . '  1906 

Do I  Sept..  1905.  to  Sept..  1907..    1905 

New  York:  I 

Syracuse   Post-Stand-    Jan..  1908-9 1907 

ard. 

Do I  Dec, 1905-7 1906 

Minnesota: 

Duluth News-Tribune.,  Dec.,  1904-9 1904 

Ohio: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal..  Jan.,  1908-9 1908 

Missouri:  | 

Sedalla  Democrat Aug..  1907-8 1907 

Ohio:  I 

Woman's  Home  Com-     Jan..  1907-8 2. 43    ,  Laurentide  Paper  Co, 

panion,   The   Farm  | 
and  Fireside. 
Tenne^ee:  < 

Memphis Conuneicial-    Jan.,  1908,  to  Dec.,  1908....   1907 
Appeal.  ' 

Vo Jan.,1907-8 1906 

Do i  July,  1906,  to  Jan.,  1907....    1905 

Do I  Jan., 1905-6 1904 

Do Jan.,  1904-5 1903 


Pejepsoot  Paper  Co. 
1.  w   Do. 

2.50  ' H.  G.  Craig  A  Co. 

1. 75  I  1. 68     St.  Regis  Co. 

(«i)     ' Perkins,  Qoodwin  d(  Co. 

«2.45  I '  Whltaker  Paper  Co. 

/  2. 63^ Graham  Pi^r  Co. 


2.  no   Manufacturing  Paper  Co. 


2.00 

2.121 

/2.37J 

/2.40 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


o  The  first  two  years,  12.10,  less  li  per  cent;  after  that  prloe  to  be  detennim  d. 

*   it  year  $2.20;  market  price  in  Jam 
1 1906,  «2.05;  1907,  $2.10;  19^,  $2.60. 


b  First  year  $2.20;  market  price  in  January  for  each  of  next  two  years. 


d  1906  (1907.  less  U  per  cent),  $2.10;  market  price  after. 
«  Lees  3  per  cent  lor  thirty  days. 
/3  per  cent  off  for  cash. 
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Table  7. — Comparative  $taiement  of  prioa  paid  cU  different  times  by  the  pitblioaiions 
represented  at  the  hemngs — Continued. 


PublicirttoiL 


HtmHatf: 

NawBrk  BveningNews. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

g;:; 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Period  covered  by  ccibtrdct 


Jan.  1, 1906,  to  Dec.  31, 1W6. 

Jan.  1, 1907,  to  Dec  31, 1907. 

Oct.,  1905,  to  Dec.,  1906. . . 
I  Apr.,  1905,  to  Apr.,  1906... 
'  Apr.,  1904,  to  Apr.,  1906. . . 

Apr.,  1903,  to  Apr.,  1904... 

Apr.,  19Q2,  to  Apr.,  1903... 

Apr.,  1901,  to  Apr..  19QS... 


Year 

in 
\^hich 
coo- 
tract 


nUnois: 


KnozYllto  Sentinol — 
iin$y]yania: 
Joanftown  Democrat.. 


Jan.,  1906-1910. 
Jan.,  1906-1909. 


1906. 
1906. 


I'rioes  paid. 


I 


el900 
el899 
C1896  ! 

1906 
1904 


Deliv- 
ered. 


2.50 
2.35 
2.25 
»Z40 
»2.40 
»2.«) 
»2.2& 
»2.40 
«2.15 
A  2. 15 
62.121 

(') 
2.00 

•  2.62} 

2.55 


At    , 
mill.  ! 


Source  of  supply 


International  Paper  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
WUder  it  Co. 

International  P^mt  Co. 
Do. 


W.  H.  PanonB4&Co. 
International  Pi^er  Co. 


aNodat^glven.] 

6  Cotton  waste. 

e  April. 

d  1906, 12;  not  less  than  $1.90  or  more  than  S2.10. 

«  2  per  oent^dlacount.for  10  days. 

The  lowest  price  shown  in  this  statement  is  $1.34  per  hundredweight  at  the  mill, 
or  about  $1.73  delivered,  paid  by  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily  State  Journal  under  a 
contract  running  from  August,  1897,  to  March,  1898.  The  highest  price  shown  is 
$2.67  per  hundredweight  at  the  mill,  or  $3,  which  was  paid  by  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Gazette-News  under  a  contract  covering  the  calendar  year  1908.  The  lowest  deliv- 
ered price  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  testimony  as  having  been  paid  for  news-print 
Kper  at  any  time  was  $1.60  per  hundredweight,  on  what  is  known  as  the  production 
sis,  equivalent  to  about  $1.50  on  the  present  gross-weight  basis,  paid  bv  the 
New  York  World  in  1897.  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  Lynn  Item,  stated  that  he  paid  $1.64} 
delivered,  for  100  tons  of  paper  purcha^  on  January  5,  1898.  The  prices  paid  b^r  the 
New  York  Staats  Zeitung  from  1891  to  1908  were  presented  in  a  statement  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Lyman,  of  the  International  Paper  C!omi>any,  the  maximum 
being  $2.90  delivered,  paid  in  1891,  and  the  minimum  $1.75  delivered,  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1899,  to  August  31,  1900,  and  during  the  calendar  year  1906.  The  evidence  shows 
that  in  general  the  price  of  news-print  paper  reached  its  lowest  level  from  1897-1899, 
although  as  late  as  1906  and  1907  the  New  York  Staats  Zeitung  and  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standiurd  obtained  paper  from  the  St.  Rc^s  Company  for  $1 .75  delivered. 
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Table  8  shows  the  pricee  of  news-print  paper  during  1906, 1907,  and  1908,  as  obtained 
from  the  evidence  presented  to  the  committee  by  a  large  number  of  publishers.  The 
general  average  price  per  hundredweight,  as  computed  from  this  testimony,  wis 
12.10  in  1906, 12.28  in  1907,  and  $2.54  in  1908. 

[From  evidence  presented  to  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation.] 

Table  8. — PH/^  of  news^print  paper. 

1906. 


State,  dty,  or  town,  and  publioation  or 
puDUsher  reporting  price. 


Arizona: 

Tucson  Daily  Star 

Callibmia: 

Chioo  Reoord 

Durango  Democrat 

Los  Angeles  Evening  News 

Redlands  Review 

Sacramento  Union 

Stockton  Daily  Reoord 

Colorado: 

Denver  News 

Connecticut: 

Ansonia  Sentinel 

Bridgeport  Standard 

New  Ix>ndon  Daily  Olobe 

Norwich  Bulletin 

Stamford  Daily  Advocate 

Oeorgia: 

Aogusta  Chronicle 

Illinois: 

Aurora  Daily  News 

Centralia  Evening  Sentinel 

Chicago  Daily  Journal 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  News  and  Record-Herald. 

Danvule  Commercial  News 

Danville  Democrat 

Danville  Daily  Press 

Elgin  Courier 

JoBet  Daily  News 

JoUetHerald 

Lincohi  Daily  Courier 

Peoria  Herald-Transcript 

Qulncy  Herald 

Rockford  Morning  Star 

Illinois  State  Register  (Springfield).. 
Indiana: 

Evansville  Journal-News 

Goshen  News-Times 

Indianapolis,  Munoie,  and  Torre 
Haute  Star. 

Marion  Leader.  Indianapolis  Hoosier, 
Crawfordsvllle  Review,  and  Ashe* 
vlUe  (N.  C.)  Citiien. 

Marion  News-Tribune 

Princeton  Clarion-News 

Indian  Teiritorv: 

Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix , 

Iowa: 

Waterloo  Courier 

gansay 

CnSnuteSun 

Fort  Scott  Tribune-Monitor 

Hutchinson  News 

Newton  Republican 

Parsons  Sun 

Pittsbure  HeadUght 

Topeka  Daily  State  Journal . 

Wichita  Daily  Beacon 

Kentucky: 

Louisville  Herald 

a  Less  l\  percent. 


I 

Price  of    I 

new»-print  I 

paper  per 

hundred-  ; 

weight.    I 


Bemarics. 


2.0» 


t2.25 

2.90 
2.90 
2.53 
a.40 
2.15 
2.75 

1.85 

2.01 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 

2.22^ 
2.18 

2.00 
2.25 
1.05 
a  2. 00 
a2.00 
6  2.00 
2.35 
2.00 
2.00 
2.05 
2.05 
'2.04 
L97 
2.12^ 
2.14 
2.10 

to  2. 26 
2.00 
3.05 

2.00 


1.98 
1.93 

2.40 

2.00 

2.45 
2.40 
2.52 
1.94 
2.20 
2.26 
2.26 

c2.46i 

2.00 


Carload  lots. 

F.  o.  b.  Los 

F.cb 

F.  o.  b.  mill. 


carload  lots. 


Price  t  o.  b.  mill  prior  to  Aogost  1»  1907. 

Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 
Up  to  May  1, 1907. 
F.  0.  b.  New  London;  carload  Jots. 
Under  contract  ending  February  1, 1907. 


I  Under  oontzact  for  1906.    Quotation  for  dallvefy 
J    price. 

|f.  0.  b.  Chicago;  small  lots. 

Until  June  1, 1907. 
Delivered  under  contract. 

Do. 
Contract  for  1906  L  o.  b.  Danville. 
Until  July  1,1907. 


Do. 
Contract  for  1906. 

Price  delivered  until  July,  1907. 
Under  contract  ending  in  1907. 

Under  contract  1  o.  b.  Springfield, 
about  16  oents. 


Freight  rate 


Until  April  1, 1907. 


Price  in  December. 
Under  contract. 


F.  0.  b.  Kansas  Citr. 

Under  contract  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Hutdilnaon. 

Price  at  mill. 

Until  July,  1907. 

Under  contract  for  1906  L  o.  b.  Topeka.    Price  at 
miU,  $1.93. 


Until  April  6. 1907. 


0  Less  4  per  cent. 


cDelivi 
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state,  city,  or  town,  and  publication  or 
publisher  reporting  price. 


1  .^niiftJMnt^'. 

Charles  8.  Clark,  New  Orleans  (for 
supply  of  Daily  States  and  News). 

New  Orleans  Picayune 

Shreveport  Times 

Maine: 

Portland  Argus 

Portland  Evening  Express 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  American 


Price  of 
news-print 

gaper  per 
undred- 
weight 


Remarks. 


Massachusetts: 
Lynn  Item. 


Pit tsfleld  Eagle 

Springfield  Republican 

Taunton  Herald-News 

Michigan: 

Adrain  Dally  Telegram 

Kalamazoo  Evening  Telegraph.. 

Kalamazoo  Qasette , 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  News 

Minnesota: 

Duluth  News-Tribune 


Duluth  Evening  Herald 

Minneapolis  Journal 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

Winona  Republican-Herald. 
Missouri: 

Joplin  News-Herald 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal. . 

St.  Joseph  Gasette 

St  Joseph  News-Press 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln  State  Journal 

Omaha  Daily  Bee 

New  Hampshire:  • 

Manchester  Union 


Manchester  Mirror  and  American.... 

Manchester  National  and  Canada- 
American. 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Newark  Star 

Newark  Evening  News 

Faterson  News . .  ^ 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Citizen , 

New  York: 

Albany  Herald 

Ailing  and  Corey  (for  supply  James- 
town Morning  Post). 

(Lowell  Publishing  Co 


New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 
New  York  Staats-Zeitung 


Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Syracuse  Journal 

North  CaroUna: 

Asheville  Citizen 

Greensboro  Daily  Record. 
North  Dakota: 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Ohio: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 


Q^umbus  Dispatch I 

East  Liverpool  Evening  Record I 

Marietta  Journal 

Marion  Star 

Toledo  Express 

a  Less  3  per  cent. 


11.92 

2.40 
2.47J 

1.90 
2.00  ' 

1.90  i 


F.  o.  b.  New  York,  under  year's  contract  ending 

May  1, 1907. 
Delivered  at  wharf,  New  Orleans. 


2.25 
2.06 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 

1.96 
2.06 
1.90 
2.10 

1.92i 

1.92^ 
1.93 
1.93 
2.00 

2.12 
1.80 
1.95 
2.05 

2.15 
1.80 

1.90 

2.15 
2.15 


1.95 
2.00 
2.25 
1.90 

3.45 

2.45 
02.00 

1.94 
1.95 
1.75 
1.75 
62.00 

2.20 
2.20 

a2.22i 

1.90 

1.90 
2.00 
2.10 
2.00 
1.94 


Under  2-year  contract  expiring  December  81,  1907, 
f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

Price  paid  on  March  9. 

Price  paid  from  June  to  October. 

Price  In  November  and  December. 

Car  lots,  delivered. 

Under  3-year  contract  expiring  in  1906. 

Under  contract  for  1906. 

Delivered,  year  ending  August,  1906. 


November  12. 

Under  2-year  contract  expiring  September  30, 1907, 

delivered;  freight,  6  cents. 
Contract  expiring  September  30, 1907. 
Contract  to  November  1, 1907. 
Under  contract. 

One  year  contract  ending  in  July. 

F.  o.  b.  mills. 

At  mUl. 

F.  o.  b.  St  Joseph,  on  contract  beginning  June  1. 

F.  0.  b.  mill,  until  February  20, 1907. 

DeUverod,  under  two-year  contract  expiring  Sep- 
tember 1. 1907. 

Delivered,  under  one-year  contract  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1907. 

F.  o.  b.  Asbury  Park. 
UnUl  May,  IWI. 


Until  May,  1907. 

Car  lots  1  o.  b.  Albany. 

Under  contract  expiring  March  2,  1907,  f.  o.  b. 

Jamestown. 
Under  two-year  contract,  1  o.  b.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Under  contract  for  1906,  delivered. 
F.  0.  b.  Syracuse,  under  contract 
Do. 

F.  o.  b.  Asheville. 


Delivered,  under  contract  expiring  In  June,  1907. 

Under  2-year  contract  commencing  January  1, 
1. 0.  b.  sidewalk. 


Car  lots. 

Delivered,  under  contract  expiring  May  1, 1907. 
i  Less  4  per  cent 
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state,  city,  or  town,  and  publication  or 
publisher  reporting  price. 


Price  of 
new»-print 

gaper  per 
undred- 
weight. 


Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahomian |  H.  90 

Oregon: 

Balem  CapltolJoumal 2.15 

Pennsylvania: 

AUentown  Morning  Call 1.04 

Bradford  Evening  Star I  2.00 

McKeesport  DaUy  News '  2.00 

Philadelphia  Pxeas 1.90 

PottsviUe  Dally  Republican I  1.90 

Reading  Times <>  2. 10 

Williaxnsport  News ,  2.00 

Rhode  Island:  I 

Providence  Tribune 1.90 

Providence  Journal 2.05 

South  Dakota: 

Deadwood  Pioneer  Times 2.20 

Sioux  Falls  Daily  Press I  2.05 

Tennessee: 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 2. 12^1 

KnozviUe  Sentinel 2. 00  , 

Texas:  ! 

Fort  Worth  Record 1 

Houston  Chronicle 1.80  to  1.89 

San  Antonio  Light i  1. 90 

San  Antonio  Oasette 1.88 

Utah: 

Deseret News  (Salt  Lake) |  1.85 

WUliam  Oleason,  Ogden •  a05 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 1. 90 

Vermont: 

Burlington  Free  Press 1.94 

Burlington  DaUy  News I  2.00 

Montpelier  DaUy  Journal  and  Ver-  2.30 
mont  Weekly  watchman.              t 

Vhginia: 

Virginian  Pilot  (Norfolk) 2. 15 

Bristol  Herald-Courier I  2.20 

Washington: 

Seattle  Post-Int«Uigencer 2.50 

West  Virginia: 

Fairmont  West  Vliglnlan '  2. 00 

Parkersburg  State  Journal i  2.00 

Wheeling  Register 1.95 

General  average  price  for  119  of  the  pub-  2. 10 
lications  for  which  quotations  are  given.  I 


Remarks. 


F.  o.  b.  under  contract. 


Price  in  October. 

Contract.    Expires  September  1, 1907. 

Under  contract. 

Under  contract,  delivered.    Freight  18  to  20  cents. 

Under  contract  expiring  March  1, 1907. 

Under  5-year  contract  expiring  February  29,  1912. 

Prices  fixed  each  year. 
TTnder  5-year  contract  expiring  January  1,  1910 

Prices  adjusted  every  November. 

Delivered. 

Under  contract  running  from  July  1.  1905.  to  De- 
cember 31 ,  1906.    Delivered. 
Under  contract.    Delivered. 

88    Under  2-year  contract  beginning  July  1 .  f.  o.  b.  mlD. 


F.  o.  b.  mill  under  2-year  contract  beginning  in 

February. 
Delivered. 
Price  at  mUl  until  July  1, 1907.    Freight  $1.05. 


Under  contract. 

F.  o.  b.  Montpelier  under  contract  expiring  March 
10,  1907. 

F.  0.  b.  Norfolk  under  S-year  contract  expirlnc 

June  30, 1908. 
Delivered.    Freight,  30  cents. 

F.  o.  b.  SeatUe  until  March  16, 1907. 

Until  fall  of  1907. 


1907. 


Arisona:  j 

Arisona  Republican  (Phoenix) at2.20  !  Price  f.  o.  b.  mill.    Freight  rate  tl.89.    Contract 

;  ending  April  30, 1906. 

Tucson  Dally  Star i  2.60; 

Arkansas: 

Hot  Springs  Dally  News 2. 31  1  Price  f.  o.  b.  mill  under  contract  beginning  1 

ber  1, 1906,  and  ending  in  spring  of  190B. 

1  itiiA  Wftr»ir  n«mnM*t                        i  ^'^  '  ^^^ '•  ^'  ^'  ™*"  "'»<*•'' contract  fef  1907, 

LItUe  Rock  Democrat |  2^  30  ,  Quotation  price  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  1906. 

California:  > 

ChicoRecord I  a60     Carload  lots. 

Durango  Democrat ,  135 

U- Angela.  Ev«.lngN.w. {  |««    l^^^ '^''^ 

Redlania  Review 2. 55  '  F.  o.  b.  Redlands;  carload  lota. 

Stockton  Dallv  Record 3.40    Contract  lor  1907. 

Sacramento  union 2.25     F.  o.  b.  mill;  new  contract  made  In  1907. 

Canada: 

Ottawa  (Ontario)  Citiien 1  2. 00  ,  Under  3-year  contract  beginning  in  May,  1907. 

•  Ijess  3  per  cent,  thirty  days. 
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state,  city,  or  town,  and  publication  or 
publisher  reporting  price. 


OoloiBdo: 

Denver  News 

Qruid  JancticQ  Daily  News. 

LeadviUe  Herald-Democrat . . . 
Oonnecticat: 

Ansonia  Bvenine  Sentinel 

Bridgeport  Stanoard 

Har&rd  Globe 


Meriden  Morning  Record... 
New  London  Dally  Globe. . 


Norwich  BuUetln 

New  London  Day 

Stamford  Daily  Advooate. 
Whisted  Citizen 


Waterbnry  Republican . 
District  of  Oolumbla: 

National  Tribune 


Florida: 

KTampa  Tribune 

Georgia: 

Augusta  Chronicle 

Columbus  Enquirer  Sun 

Macon  News 

Savannah  Press 

lUhiols: 

Aurora  Dally  News 

Bloomington  Bulletin 

Chicago  Dally  Journal 

Chicago  Abend  Post 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  News  and  Record  Herald. 

Centralia  Evening  Sentinel 

Cairo  BuUetln 


Danville  Commercial  News. 

Danville  Democrat 

Danville  Dally  Press 

Decatur  Herald 


Elgin  Courier 

Household  Guest  (Chicago). 


nihiois  State  Register  (Springfield).. 


JoUetHerald 

Jollet  Dally  News 

Lincoln  Dally  Courier 

Mollne  Daily  Dispatch 

Peoria  Journal 

Peoria  Herald-Transcript 

QulncyWhlg 

Qulncv  Herald 

Rock  Island  Argus 

Rockford  Morning  Star 

Rockford  Register-Gazette 

Indiana: 

Anderson  Evening  News  and  Weekly 

Democrat. 
EvansviUe  Journal-News 

EvansvlUe  Courier 

GK»hen  News-Times 

Indianapolis,    Muncie,    andJ,TerTe 
Haute  Star. 

a  Le8s'2  per  cent  30  days. 
h  Net  30  days. 


Price  of 
news-print  i 

hundred-  ; 
weight. 


Remarks. 


12.22)   Price  f.  o.  b.  mlU  beginning  August  1, 1907. 
3.30  I  Price  paid  for  I  carioad  in  June. 
2.30  I  Contract  price  f.  o.  b.  mill. 


2.03 

2.26 

1.90 

«2.00 

ft  2. 60 
2.00 

2.15  I 
2.00  I 
2.60  I 
2.60  I 
2.60 
2.70  ' 
2.00 

2.30 


Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 

Under  contract  bednning  with  May  1. 

Under  contract  ending  in  April,  1908. 

Price  delivered  imder  contract  endhig  in  February, 
1908. 

Quotation  for  1906. 

Price  f .  o.  b.  New  London  for  carload  lots  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Under  contract  for  1907. 
Quotation  made  for  1908. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  August. 

Under  new  contract  commencing  In  August. 


Price  f.  o.  b. 
March  1,  II 


room,  under  contract  ending 


2.25 

2.30 
2.80 
2.30 
2.  .30 
2.20 

2.50 

f2.10 

2.35 

1.87i 

12.05 

12.05  i 

2.68 

2.09 

2.50 


Under  contract  for  1907. 

Quotation  for  1906. 

Price  delivered  under  contract  for  1907. 

F.  o.  b.  Macon,  under  contract  for  1907. 


Contract  for  1907. 
Until  November  1. 
Subsequent  to  June  1. 

Delivered  under  contract. 

Do. 
In  car  lots  delivered. 
Under  contract 

On  April  1, 1907,  f.  o.  b.  DanviUe. 
Contract  begiiming  in  July.  1907.  DanviUe.  f  o.  b. 
Beginning  July  1. 


{    ' 


2.44i 

2.57J 

2.b5 

2. 18 

2. 50    Quotation. 

2.50 

2. 00     F.  o.  b.  press  room. 

2.021   Under  contract  f.o.  b.  Springfield. 

I     about  16  cents. 
2  S  iQuototlons  for  1908. 
2. 40    Contract  for  1907. 
Begining  July  1. 


Freight  rate 


Until  August  1. 
F.  0.  b.  Peoria. 
Price  delivered,  beginning  with  July. 

Single  car. 


2.45 

2.35 

2.021 

2.46 

2.40 

1.96 

2.35 

2.05 

2.45 

2. 081  Contract  for  1907. 

2, 00     Under  contract,  f .  o.  b."Anderson . 

2. 50-2. 60 

2.09  I  Delivered  under  contract  ending  Apr.  1,  IWS. 

2. 671 !  Quotation  delivered  In  fall  of  1M7. 

2.65 

2.25 


c  Less  3  per  cent. 
liLess  11  percent. 


•  Net 

/Less  3  per  pent  cash. 
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Price  of    , 

State,  city,  or  town,  and  publication  or  ,  "IfJS?!!?,*  ' 
publiBher  reporting  price.  !  gj^^  i 

weight. 


Remarks. 


Indiana— Continued.  ' 

Lay&3rette  Courier 

Marlon  News  Tribune 

Marion  Leader,  Indianapolis  Hoosier,  \ 
Crawfordsville  Review,  and  Ashe-  I 
viUe  (N.  C.)  Cltiien. 

Princeton  Clarion  News 

Portland  Commercial  Review 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Indian  Territory. 


Muskogee  Dally  Phoenix. 


Iowa: 


Buiiln^iton  Hawkeye. . 
"i  Leader. 


Council  Bluffs  ] 
Creston  Advertiser. 

Davenport  Democrat 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald.. 

Des  Moines  Capitol 

Sioux  City  Tribune 

Waterloo  Courier 

Wateiioo  Times-Tribune 

Kansas: 

Atchison  Globe , 

Chanute  Sun , 

Coffeyvllle  Journal 

Fort  Scott  Trlbtme-Monltor. 

Hutchinson  News 

lola  R^ter 

W.  P.  Feder.  Great  Bend . . . 

Newton  Republican 

Parsons  Sun 

Pittsburg  Headlight 

Wichita  Beacon 

Wichita  Daily  Beacon 


F.  P.  Cone,  Chanute. 


Topeka  Dally  State  Journal. 


Kentucky: 

Louisville  Anzoi);er 

LoulsvlUe  Herald 

Owensboro  Messenger 

Paducah  News-Democrat. 
Louisiana: 


New  Orleans  Picasrune. 


Shreveport  Times 

Maine: 

Ban£or  Commercial,  Bangor. 

Biddeford  Daily  Journal 

Portland  Argus' 

Portland  Evening  Express. . . 


Rockland  Daily  Star. 


F.  B.  Nichols,  Bath 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  American 

Edward  Ranle,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  Journal 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  Printing  Co. 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen 

Lynn  Item 

New  Bedford  Standard 


North  Adams  Transcript. 


t2.57  I  Under  contract. 

2.42  I 

2. 25  Beginning  Apr.  1. 

2. 60  Begbmlng  In  June. 

2. 76  Under  contract  beginning  August  1 .  1907. 

2. 30  Under  contract 

2.82  I  Price  In  March. 

2.91  I  Price  hi  April. 

3. 00  Price  under  contract  for  1  year  made  in  1907. 


2.08 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.06 
2.401 
2.03} 


Until  August 

Under  contract  running  until  Febmary  1 ,  1908. 

Under  contract  delivered.    Freight  20  cents. 

Under  contract  ending  In  August 

Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 

Do. 
F.  0.  b.  Des  Moines. 
Under  contract 

Do. 


2.48 
3.15 
2.57 
2.80 

2.93  , 

2.40  , 

2.60  I 

2.68  I 

2.81  ' 
2.5317 

1.97  I 

3.15  , 
2.75 

2.80  I 
3.15 

3.08  , 

3.00  ' 

2.21  . 


2.05 
2.30 
2.20 
2.20 

2.85 
2.40 
2.86 

2.50 
2.50 
2.10 
2.00 

2.25 

2.25 

1.90 
2.40 

t.90 
a  2. 10 
2.25 
2.10 
1.92 

2.60 
2.10 


Under  contract,  delivered. 
F.  0.  b.  Kansas  City. 
Under  contract,  delivered. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b.  Hutchinson. 
Under  contract. 
No  contract. 
I^ce  at  mill. 

Beginning  in  July. 

Until  September. 

Delivered. 

Quotation  September  21,  f.  o.  b.  Chanute. 

Quotation  September  26,  f.  o.  b.  Chanute. 

Quotation  October  1,  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  aty. 

Quotation  October  2.  f.  o.  b.  Chanute. 

Quotation  October  9,  f.  o.  b.  Chanute.     Price  at 

mill  12. 62. 
Under  contract  for  1907  f.  o.  b.  T(^>eka.     Prloe  at 

mill  11.90,  less  3  per  cent  for  cash. 


Taking  effect  April  6,  1907. 

F.  o.  b.  Owensboro. 

Taking  effect  January  1, 1907. 

Delivered  at  wharf  in  New  Orleans. 
Until  August  f.  o.  b.  wharf. 
Gradually  since  January  1,  1907. 

F.  o.  b.  Bangor. 

Under  contract  expiring  May  1, 1906. 

Contract  expires  1911;  price  adjustable  December 
of  each  year. 

F.  o.  b.  Rockland,  under  contract  ending  Decem- 
ber 15. 

X'ntil  summer. 

Under  2-year  contract,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 


Under  contract  for  1907. 
Do. 
I  Under  contract  to  April,  1906. 
Under  contract  for  1907. 

F.  o.  b.  New  Bedford,  imder  contract  expiring  in 
June. 
>  Quotation  for  1908. 
Under  contract  for  1907. 


o  Less  1  percent. 
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city,  or  town,  and  publication  or 
pnblislierraporting  price. 


If awachuaeto— Continued . 
North  Adams  Herald. . 


Price  of 
news-print 

nundredo 
weight. 


Plttsfield  Eae^e 

Springfield  Union 

mringfldd  Republican 

iSuinibn  Oasette. 

Taunton  Herald  News 

Worcester  Post 

Miohiinn: 

Adrian  Dally  Telegram 

Detroit  Daily  Abend  Post 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Hancock  Evening  Journal 

Kalamasoo  Oasette 

Kalamasoo  Evening  Telegraph.. 

T4uwing  State  Republican 

Manonunee  Heraid  Leader 


SaultSte.  Marie  News. 


Minnesota: 

Duluth  News-Tribune. 


Duluth  Evenhig  Herald 

Duluth  MQes  BunneU 

Minneapolis  Journal , 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

Winona  Republican  Herald., 

sslsslppi: 

JacDonville  Daily  News 

Meridian  Morning  Dispatch. 
Missouri: 


Joplin  News  Herald. 


1  City  (Mo.)  Journal... 

Sedalia  Democratic  Sentinel.. 

St.  Joseph  Oasette 

St.  Joseph  News  Press 

St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat.... 


Anaconda  Standard 

Butte  Miner 

Nebraska: 

Qreen  Island  Independent. 

Lincoln  State  Jounial 

Lincoln  Daily  Star 

Omaha  Daily  Bee 

Omaha  World-Herald 

New  Hampshire: 

Mandiester  Union 


Manchester  Mirror  and  American ..... 
Keene  Sentinel 

W.  H.  Pritchard,  North  Nashua. . .  .| 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Camdto  Post-Telegraph 


Newark  Sunday  Call. 

Newark  Star 

Elisabeth  Journal. 


i 


New  Jersey  Fiele  Zeltung (Newark). 
PaterBon  O  oardlan 


PaterM>n  News.. 
New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Morning  Journal. 
Albuquerque  Citixen 


Remarks. 


92.58 
2.00 
2.17 
2.3n 
2.20 
2.00 
2.00 
2.35 

2.25 
1.00 

2.06 

2.10 

1.00 

2.70  , 

2.12i 

2.06 

2.10 

2.00 

2.35 

2.40 

2.00 

1.02i 

1.02) 
1.02 
1.02 
2.5U 
2.40 
2.50 

2.45 
2.30 

2.20  I 

2.61 

1.80  ! 

2.50 

2.12i 

2.40 

2.38 

2.10 

al.90 
1.90 

3.06 

2.30 

2.25i 

2.15! 

1.80 

1.90 

2.25 
2.20 
1.90 
2.75 

2.60 
2.15 
2.50 
2.60 
2.35 
2.00 
2.15 
1.90 
2.60 

2.06 
3.64 


P.  o.  b.  North  Adams. 
Rolls,  f.  o.  b.  North  Adams,  odd  lots. 
Quotation  eaily  in  year  t  o.  b.  Plttsfleld. 
F.ab.Ptttsfleldtailot8. 
F.  o.  b.  Springfield. 
Under  oontraet  expiring  in  1906. 
UntU  October  17. 
Under  contract  for  1907. 
DO. 

Ending  August,  1907. 
Contract  expiring  July  1. 
Under  contract 

Under  contract  beginning  in  June. 
January  1. 

Contract  for  1907. 
Until  August 
February  15. 
July  3. 
September  14. 

Under  two-year  contract  expiring  September  30*. 

delivered,  freight,  5  cents.  _ 

Under  contract  expiring  September  30. 

Under  omtract  expiring  November  l. 

Under  contract 

First  half  of  year. 

Beginning  in  summer,  three  months. 

Under  oontraet 
Do. 

Contract  beginning  July.  1906. 

Price  in  March. 

F.  o.  b.  at  mills. 

quotation  for  1908. 

Under  contract  ending  August  1 . 

AtmUl.  .      , 

F.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph,  on  contract  beginning  June  I. 

Under  contract. 

At  mill,  under  contract  expiring  in  fall. 
Under  contract. 

Price,  July;  no  contract. 

Delivered  until  August  1.    Freight  23  cents. 
F.  0.  b.  mill,  beginning  February  20. 
Price  at  Wisconsin  mlu. 

Delivered  under  2-year  contract  expiring  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Contract  expiring  July  1. 
Contract  for  1907. 
QuoUtion  for  1908. 

F.  o.  b.  Asbury  Park. 

QuotaUons  for  renewal  of  contract  expiring  lu 

August. 
Contract  for  one  year,  beginning  In  May. 

Until  March  1,1907. 
UntU  spring  of  1906. 

F.  o.  b.  Albuquerque,  under  contract  for  1907. 
Beginning  in  May. 


>  Less  2  per  cent  cash. 
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State,  city,  or  town,  aDd  publioation  or 
publisher  reporting  prioe. 


Prioeof 
news-print 

E^dred- 
weij^t 


Sanuffka. 


New  York: 

Albany  Argia 

Albany  Herald 

Amsterdam  Bvenlng  Beoorder 

Binghamton  Press 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

.Crowell  Publishing  Company 

Etanlra  Advertiser 

Qloveisyllle  Leader 

Jamestown  Morning  Poet 

Little  Falls  Evening  Ttmss 

New  York  Jomnal  of  Commezoe 

New  York  Staats-Zeltung 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph 

Glean  Evening  Herald 

Glean  Morning  Times 

Rochester  Herald 

Rome  Sentinel 

Syracuse  Post-Sentinel 

Syracuse  Journal 

Syracuse  Herald 

iToy  Record 

Vernon  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York. 
(For  Modem  Stories.) 
North  Carolina: 

Ashe  vUle  Citizen 

Ashevllle  Gasette-News 

W.  C.  Dowd,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Gbeerver 

Greensboro  Dally  Record 

North  Dakota: 

Grand  Forks  Evening  Pzess 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Grand  Forks  Times 

Ohio: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cleveland,  Wachter  and  Anselger. . . 

Columbus  Dispatch 

East  Liverpool  Evening  Record 

Mansaeld  News 

Marietta  Journal 

Marlon  Star 

Sandusky  Register 

Toledo  Express 

Yonngstown  Telegram 

2Sanesvllle  Times-Recorder 

Oklahoma: 

Muskogee  Times-Democrat 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 

Pennsylvania: 

AUentownltem 

Allentown  Morning  Call 

Altoona  Tribune 

Bethlehem  Times 

Bradford  Era 

Bradford  Evening  Star 

Easton  Free  Press 

Glttand  Ooesy,  York 

Harrisburg  Patriot 

Harrisburg  Telegraph 

Harrisburg  Star-Independent 

^ohnstown  Democrat , 

Johnstown  Tribune 

Lancaster  Examiner 

McKeesport  Daily  News 

Oil  City  Derrick 

Philadelphia  Press 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Pittsburg  Leader 

PottsviUe  Daily  Republican 

ReadingTimes 

o  Less  4  per  ceat- 


12.10 
2.75 
2.00 
2.U 
2.05 
2.50 
L04 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
LOS 
2.76 
2.05 
2.00 
L75 

02.00 
L80 
LOO 

62.00 


2.55 
2.50 
2.14 
2.60 
2.85 

2.39 
2.60 
2.78 

1.90 

2.06 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.18 

2.75 

2.65 

L  96851 

2.42i 

LOO 

L99 

2.40 
2.09 

2.60 
2.40 
2.25 
2.10 
2.20 
2.75 
2.10 
2.15 
1.05 
1.95 
2.20 
2.00 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
L  25-2. 50 
2.00 
LOO 
L90 
2.15 
2.6r> 


Under  contract. 

Car  lots  L  o.  b.  Albany. 

Delivered. 

Under  contnot. 

QuotaUon  f.  o.  b.  Sprlncfleld,  Ohio. 
Under  contrut.f.  o.  b.  ^fingfleld. 
Under  contract. 

Do. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  July,  t  o.  b. 
Until  August 
UntU  September  1. 


Under  contract  ending  In 


Contract  price. 
Under  contract. 

F.  0.  b.  Syracuse,  under  oontnct. 
Do. 


Under  contract,  f.  o.  b.  Troy. 

F.  0.  b.  press  room  under  cent 

ber28. 

F.  0.  b.  Ashevllle. 
Under  contract. 


Under  contract  expiring  May  1, 1906. 


Delivered  under  contxaot  WMTrnienntng  In  Jaoa. 
Contract. 

Under  two-year  contract  expiring  Deeailw  31. 

f.  o.  b.  sidewalk. 
Under  contract. 
Contract  price  Axed  yeariy. 

Year  ending  June  30, 1907. 

Contract. 

Car  lots. 

Contract  to  January,  1906. 

Delivered.    Contract  commencing  May  1. 


Under  5  years. 


Contract  expiring  In  November. 
F.  0.  b.  mill,  under 


contract  beghmlng  Jaaaasy  31. 


Contract  made  In  May. 

Under  contract  expiruig  April  1, 1906. 

Under  contract. 

Beginning  in  September.  1906*. 

Price  in  October. 

Under  contract  f.  o.  b.  Easton. 

Under  contract  expiring  In  August. 

Und«^r  tonnage  contractexpUing  about  Deeenl)^  1 . 

Under  contract. 

Do. 

Do. 
Under  contract  for  1907. 
F.  o.  b.  Lancaster,  under  oontraot 
Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 
No  contract. 
Under  contract. 

Do. 

Do. 
t;  nder  contract,  delivered.    Frei^t,  IB  to  ao  eents. 


b  Less  3  per  cent* 
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oity,  or  town,  and  pablioatlon  or 
publisher  raporting  price. 


Priooof 
news-print 

Eaperper 
nndied- 
weight. 


PonnsTlvanift— Continued. 

Scranton  Tribune 

WillMBbarrB  Tlmee 

WUllunsport  News 

WUliunsport  Son 

Wllllamsport  Oaiett»-Bul]etln 

Texas: 

Denison  Herald 

El  Paso  DaUy  Times 

Fort  Worth  Telegram 

Fort  Worth  Record 

Galveston  Tribune 

Houston  Post 

Houston  Chronicle 

Ban  Antonio  Oaiette 

San  Antonio  Light 

Utah> 

Deaeret  News  (Salt  Lake) 

Salt  Laice  Tribune 

Salt  Lake  Herald 

William  Qlassman,  Ogden 

Vermont: 

Burlington  Free  Press , 

Burlington  Daily  News 

Deerfleld  Valley  Times  (Wihning- 
txm). 

St  Albans  Messenger 

Vlrgfaiia: 

Bristol  Herakl-Courier 

Newport  News  Daily  Press 

Norfolk  Ledeer  Dispatch 

Richmond  News  Leader 

Roanoke  Evening  World 

Virginia  Pilot  (Nodblk) 

West  Virginia: 

Clarksburg  Daily  Telegram 

Fairmont  West  Virginian 

Parfcersburg  State  Journal 

Wheeling  News 

Wheftlhig  Register 

Washington: 

SeaUle  Post-Intelligence 

Wisconsin: 

Eau  Claire  LeiMler 

JUdesvIUe  Ga^te. 

La  Crosse  Leader-Press 

La  Crosse  Chronicle 

Madison  State  Journal 

Milwaukee  Journal 

CMhkosh  Daily  Northwestern 

Racine  Journal 

Wsfoftiing: 

Cheyenne  Tribune 

Rhode  bland: 

Newport  DaUy  News 

Providence  Tribune 

Providence  Journal 

Providence  News  Publishing  Co  . . . 
South  Carolina: 

J.  C.  Hemphill,  Charleston 

Columbia,  The  State 

South  Dakota: 

Deadwood  Pioneer  Times 

Sioux  Fails  Daily  Press 


2.668 
2.66 

Lgo 

L88 
L90 
1.88 
2.15 
2.27 
L88 

1.85 

2.15 

2.15 
3.05 

2.09 

2.15 

02.50 

2.35 

2.14 
2.30 
2.10 
2.10 
2.15 
2.15 


Remarks. 


1 12.20    Under  contract  expiring  February  1, 1906. 
L  05    Under  contract  expiring  July  31. 
2.27^  Contract  beginning  March  1. 
Z  06    Under  contract  expiring  in  April. 
Z  60    Quotation  in  September. 
L92    UntU  July.  1007. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  July. 

Under  contract  ending  January  1, 1008,  f.  o.  b.  mllL 
Contract  for  two  years  expiring  July  1,  t  o.  b.  mill. 
F.  o.  b.  New  England  mill  under  contract. 
F.  o.  b.  milL 
Beginning  in  February. 

At  miU.  under  contract  expiring  in  December. 

F.  0.  b.  mill,  under  2-year  contract  expiring  Febru- 
ary, 1908. 

Price  at  mill  under  contract  beginning  July  1. 
Freight.  50  cents. 

F.  0.  b.  New  York  mill.    Freight  $1.05. 

Delivered. 


Under  contract  for  1907. 

F.  0.  b.  mill,  under  1-year  contract  expiring  Janu- 
ary 15, 1908. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  spring  of  1906. 
I 
I  Beginning  December  1, 1906. 

Delivered  under  contract  for  1907. 

Under  contract. 

1         Do. 
F.  0.  b.  Noriolk,  under  3-year  contract  expiring 
June  30, 1906. 


Shipment  hi  fall  of  1907. 


2.25 

2.60 

2.42  , 

2  50  !}Quote^ion  for  1905. 

2.05  I 


3. 20  '  F.  0.  b.  SeaUle,  beginning  March  16. 


2.00 
2.00  ' 
2.60  , 
2.57^ 

2.06 
1.90  I 

2.25  ' 
2.15  , 

2.10  I 

2.40  I 

2.20 

2.10 

2.00 

2.15  , 

2.20  I  Delivered  under  contractexplring  June  30.   Freight, 
38  cents. 

2.90  I 

2.50  *  Delivered. 


F.  o.  b.  Eau  Claire.    Freight,  21)  cents. 
Delivered  under  contract. 
F.  o.  b.  La  Crosse  until  August  1. 
F.  0.  b.  La  Crosse,  under  contract  for  year  ending 
June,  1908. 

F.  o.  b.  Milwaukee,  under  contract  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1906. 

Delivered  until  September  1. 

At  mill,  under  contract  for  1907. 

Under  contract  for  calendar  year. 

Under  5-year  contract  expiring  February  29, 1912. 

Under  5-year  contract  expiring  January  1,  1010. 

Price  adjusted  every  November. 
Contract. 


a  Less  than  2  per  cent. 
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state,  city,  or  town,  and  pabllcatlon  or 
publishflr  reporting  price. 


Tennessee: 

Chattanooga  News. 


Price  of 
news-piint 
aperper 
Liuid  red- 
weight. 


^?5 
nuz 


Knoxvlile  Sentinel 

Memphis  Commercial- Appeal. 
Nashville  American 


General  average  price  Ibr  288  of  the  ; 
publications  for  which  quota-  | 
tions  are  given. 


Remarks. 


12.06 
2.50 
2.60 
2.15 
2.00  I 
2.12i 


Contract  canceled  in  April,  f.  o. 
under  short-time  contract. 

Under  contract,  delivered. 
Delivered  under  contract. 
UntU  February  15, 1908. 


2.28  { 


1908. 


Arizona: 

Arisona  Republican  (Phoenix)., 


State  Con.  Publishing  Co.  (Tucson) 

Arkansas: 

Hot  Springs  Daily  News 

Little  Rock  Qasette 

Callfomia: 

Eureka  Herald 

Canada: 

Ottawa  (Ontario)  Citizen 

Colorado: 

Leadville  Herald-Democrat 

Connecticut: 

Ansonia  Sentinel 

Bridgeport  Standard 

Hartford  Evening  Post 

Hartford  Courant 

Meriden  Morning  Record 

New  London  Day 

Waterbury  Republican 

Winsted  (5ltiwsn 

Florida: 

Tampa  Tribune 

Tampa  Times 

Georgia: 

Augusta  Chionlcle 

Columbus  Enquirer  Sun 

Macon  News 

Savannah  Press 

Illinois: 

Bloomington  Bulletin 

Cairo  Bulletin 

Chicago  News  and  Record  Herald. . 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicaeo  Abend  Post , 

Danville  Commercial  News , 

Decatur  Herald-Dispatch 

Galena  Gasette 

minois  State  Register 

Moline  Daily  Dispatch 

Qulncy  Whig 

Rock  Island  Argus , 

Rockford  Register  Gaiette 

Indiana: 

EvansvlUe  Journal-News 

EvansviUe  Courier 

Lafiivette  Courier 

Portland  Commercial  Review 

South  Bend  Tribune 

a  Net. 


a  12.20 


2.60 
2.45 


2.57^ 
2.62 


3.60 

2.00 

2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.60 
2.50 
»2.60 

2.55 

2.37J 

2.70 

3.00 
2.80 


2.60 

2.86  I 
2.85 
2.60  I 

2.50 
2.64 
2.10 
2.20 
2.42« 
2.44( 
2.40 
2.70 
2.40 

2.52^ 
2.58 
2.48 
2.41 

2.60 
2.52 
2.40 
2.05 
2.45 


Price  f.  0.  b.  mill  under  contract  beginning  May  1, 

1908;  freight,  $1.89. 
Soft  fold. 
RoU. 

Price  f.  o.  b.  mill  quoted  in  spring  of  IQQS. 

Price  delivered  under  contract  ending  Jan.  1 ,  1909; 

about  12.21  at  miU. 

Under  contract. 

Under  3-year  contract  begtoning  in  May,  1907. 

Contract  price  f.  o.  b.  mUl  for  1908. 

Under  contract  expiring  Dec.  1. 

Under  contract  beginning  May  1. 

Under  contract  ending  in  December  quotatJon  for 

1909. 
Under  contract  beginning  in  Aprlk 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Meriden  under  contract  beginning 

Feb.  1. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 
Under  contract  expiring  In  Aognst. 
Under  contract  commencing  in  Aoguit,  1909. 

Under  contract  beginning  January  1. 
Under  contract  Ibr  one  year  beginning  August  I. 
1907. 

Under  contract  expiring  In  December,  prtoe  deliv- 
ered; freight  rate,  34  cents. 
Price  dellve^  under  contract  for  1908. 
F.  o.  b.  Macon,  under  contract  for  1906. 


Under  contract  expiring  November  1. 

Delivered  under  contract. 

Do.  * 

Under  contract  exniring  December  I. 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Danviue.underoontnietexplring  July  1. 
Delivered;  price  on  open  market. 
Delivered  under  connact  expiring  in  July. 
F.  o.  b.  Springfield.    On  open  markn;   fteight 

rate  about  16  oents. 
Beginning  August  1, 1907. 

Under  contract  expiring  In  August. 
Contract  for  1906. 

Delivered  under  rontract  expiring  in  Aognrt. 
Delivered,  beginning  Match  i. 


Open  market 
Under 


Jhder  contract  for  year  ending  August  1, 1906 
Under  contract. 

b  Net  cash  30  days. 
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state,  city,  or  town,  and  pubUoation  or 
publisher  reporting  price. 


Iowa: 


BnilinKton  Hawkeye. . 
Coundl  Bluffs  Leader. 
Cieston  Advertiser 


Davenport  Democrat 

Des  Moines  Capitol 

Dubuqoe  Times-Journal 

Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald. 

Sioux  City  Tribune 

Waterloo  Times  Tribune 

Kansas: 

Atchison  Globe.. 

Clav  Center  Republican 

ColteyviUe  Journal 

W.  P.  Feder,  Great  Bend . .. 
lola  Register 


Geo.  W.  Marble,  Fort  Scott. 
Topeka  Daily  State  Journal. 


Price  of 
news-print 

Saperper 
undred- 
weight. 


Wichita  Beacon 

Kentucky: 

Desha  Breckenridge,  Lexington. 

Louisville  Evening  Post 

Louisville  Herold 

Louisville  Anzeiger 

Owensboro  Messenger 

Paducah  News-Democrat 

Maine: 

Baneor  Commercial 

Blddeford  Daily  Journal 

F.  B.  Nichols,  Bath 

Portland  Evening  Express 


Portland  Argus 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  American 

Edward  Ranle,  Baltimore.. 
Massachusetts: 

Boston  Journal 

Fitchburg  Sentinel 

LoweU  Courier-Citizen 

Lynn  Item 

New  Bedford  Standard 

North  Adams  Transcript... 

Pittsfleid  Eagle 

Springfield  union 


Springfield  Republican 

Taunton  Herald-News 

Taunton  Gazette 

Worcester  Post 

Michigan: 

Adrian  Daily  Telegram 

Benton  Harbor  New»-Palladium. . 

Detroit  DaUy  Abend-Post 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Lansing  State  Republican 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News. . . 
Minnesota: 

Duluth  Evening  Herald 

Duluth  News-lrlbune 

Minneapolis  Journal 

St.  PaulVoikzeitung 

Winona  Independent 

Winona  Republican-Herald 

Mississippi: 

JacksonviUe  DaUy  News 

Meridian  Morning  Dispatch 

Missouri: 

Joplin  News-Herald 

Joplin  Globe 


Remarks. 


12. 66    Under  contract  expiring  in  December. 
2. 50    Under  contract  expiring  February  1 ,  1900. 
2.75    Under  [contraot  expiring  September  1;  delivered; 

freight  20  cents. 
2. 50  I  Under  contract  ending  in  August 


Under  contract  expiring  February  1, 1909. 
Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 

Do. 
Under  oontraot  expiring  in  August. 
Under  contract  ending  in  October. 

Delivered  imder  oontraot. 
Quotation  in  May. 
Half-car  lot  delivered. 
No  contract. 

Carload  lot  bought  in  April. 
Under  contract  eniiring  in  September. 
Net  Wisconsin  mill  quotation. 
Under  contract  for  1909  f.  o.  b.  Topeka,  price  at 
miU  12.29. 


Under  contract  to  Jan.  1, 1910. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b.  Herold;  contract. 
No  contract. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 


2.50 
2.50 
2.49 
2.50 
2.47) 

2.32 
2.85  ! 
2.57  I 
3.15 
2.62  ' 
2.32  . 
2.35 
2.60 

2.42 

2.40 
2.20  I 
2.42  ! 
2.75  I 
2.624' 
2.62} 

2. 50  '  F.  o.  b.  Bangor. 

2. 60  I  Quotation  in  May. 

2.75  j  Under  2-year  contract  beginning  in  summer  of  1907. 

2. 50    Contract  expires  1911;  price  adjustable  December 

I     ofeachlyear. 
2.40  , 


2.50  ; 
2.90 

2.50  ' 
2.75 
2.60 
2.60  , 
2.374 
2.50  , 
2.20 
2.30  ' 

2.00 
2.41 
2.60  , 
2.60  I 

2.40  ' 

2.41  I 
2.60  ' 
2.35 
2.40 
2.60 
2.60  ' 

2.38  , 

2.38  , 

2.45 

2.07} 

2.35 

2.40 

2.89 
2.70 


Under  contract  for  1908. 

Do. 

Do.        • 
Under  contract  beginning  Apr.  1. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  June. 
Under  contract  to  Jan.  31 ,  1909. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 
F.  0.  b.  Springfield;  under  contract  for  1908.  Price 

$1.80  at  Canadian  mill. 
Under  contract  expiring  July  1. 
Quotation  for  new  contract. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 
From  October  17, 1907. 
Under  contract  expiring  December  1. 

Delivered  under  contract  expiring  in  November. 
Contract  expiring  July  1. 
Under  contract. 
Contract  for  1906. 
Do. 

Under  contract  expiring  October  1,  f.  o.  b.  Duluth. 

Delivered  under  contract  expiring  Sep"     "^     * 

Under  contract  beginning  Novenib 

Under  contract  expiring  June  10. 

Quotation  (delivered). 

Under  contract  expiring  October  1. 

Contract  expiring  February  1, 1909. 


2. 20    Contract  ending  in  July. 

2. 58  I  Renewal  price. 

2. 2741  Contract  I  0.  b.  mUl. 
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State,  city,  or  town,  and  pubLication  or 
puollsher  reporting  price. 


MiSBOitfi— Contintied. 

Kansas  City  Journal 

SedaUa  Democrat-Sentinel 

St.  Joseph  News-Press 

St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat 

Montana: 

Anaconda  Standard 

Butte  Miner 

Great  Falls  Tribune 

Nebraska: 

Orand  Island  Independent 

lancoln  Daily  Star 

Omaha  World  Herald 

New  Hampshire: 

Bueene  Sentinel 

Manchester  Mirror  and  American. . , 

Manchester  Union 

W.  H.  Priohard.  North  Nashua. ... 
New  Jersey: 

Camden  Post-Telegraph 

Elizabeth  Journal 

Newark  Star 

New  Jersey  Freie  Zeitung  (Newark) 

Paterson  Guardian 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Morning  Journal 

New  York: 

Albany  Herald 

Albany  Argus 

Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder 

Binghamton  Press 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

Crowell  Publishing  Co 

Elmlra  Advertiser 

Gloversville  Leader 

Jamestown  Morning  Post 

• 

Kingston  Freeman 

Little  Falls  Evening  Times 

New  York  Staats  Zeitung 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  . . . 

Glean  Evening  Herald 

Glean  Momine  Times 

Rome  Sentinel 

Syracuse  Post  Standard 

Syracuse  Herald 

Syracuse  Journal 

Troy  Record 

North  Carolina: 

Asheville  Gazette-News 

Asheville  Citizen 

Charlotte  Observer 

W.  C.  Dowd,  Charlotte 

North  Dakota: 

Grand  Forks  Evening  Press 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Grand  Forks  Times 

Ohio: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal , 

H.  D.  Campbell,  Lime 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cleveland  Wachta  and  Anzeiger.... 

East  Liveroool  Evening  Record 

Mansfield  News 

Toledo  Express 

Sandusky  Register 

Youngstown  Telegram 

Zanesxnlle  Times-Recorder 

a  Less  2  per  cent. 


Price  of 
news-print 
paper  per  I 
hundred- 
weight.   I 


Remarks. 


t2. 40    Contract  beginning  September,  1907. 
2. 63ii  Under  contract  expiring  August  1. 
2. 80  ,  Quotation  for  new  contract. 
2. 46     F.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph  on  contract  beginntng  June  1. 
2.10  I  Under  contract. 

2. 36  I  At  mill  Missouri  River,  frel^t  rate  95 

2.20  I 

2.27^  Contract  beginning  October  1. 


3.19 
2.40 

2.30 

2.60 
2.65 
2.00 
2.45 
2.60 


Prioe  in  February:  no  contract. 

F.  o.  b.  mill,  under  contract,  expiring  August  1; 

freight.  23  cents. 
Price  at  mill. 

Contract  expiring  July  1. 

Contract  expiring  In  August. 
Quotation  for  renewal. 
Contract  for  1905. 


2.65  ; 

2.60  I 

2.50 

2. 60  I  Contract  beginning  March  1. 

2.60  '  Contract  beginning  in  spring. 

3. 30  I  F.  0.  b.  Albuquerque,  under  contract  for  1908. 

2.87 
2.60  I 
2.60  , 
2.60  ' 
2.50  ' 
2.43  I 


Car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Albany. 

Under  contract. 

Delivered. 

Contract  for  1908. 

Under  contract  for  1908. 

Canadian  paper,  under  contract,  f.  o.  b.  Springfkela. 
Ohio. 

2. 65     Under  contract. 
2. 60  I  Contract  for  1908. 

2. 45  '  Under  contract  beginning  in  July,  1907,  L  o.  b. 
Jamestown. 

Beginning  in  September,  1907. 

D^inning  in  August.  1907. 

Beginning  September  1, 1907. 

Under  contract  beginning  in  September.  1907. 

Under  contract 

F.  o.  b.  Syracuse  under  contract. 

lender  contract. 

Quotation  from  Canadian  mill,  f.  o.  b.  Syraeusc. 

F.  o.  b.  Sjrracuse,  under  contract  for  190S. 

Under  contract,  f.  o.  b.  Troy. 


2.50  , 

2.50  > 

2.45 

2.471 

2.50 

3.00 

2.60  , 

2.50  ' 
2.55 
2.30 

02.40  I 
2.50 

3. 00  I  Under  contract  for  1908. 

2.90  F.  o.  b.  .\shevillo. 

2. 57JI  Under  contract  beginning  May  1. 

2.90  I 

2. 89  I  Delivered  under  contract  for  1908. 

b  2. 54  Under  contract,  delivered. 

2. 58  .  Under  contract  expiring  In  August. 

2. 51  Quotation. 

b  2. 45  U  nder  contract . 

2. 45  Quotation  delivered. 

2. 50  Under  contract. 

2. 60  Under  5  year  contract  expiring  Jan.  1,  1910;  price 

fixed  yearly. 

2. 50  Beginning  July,  1907. 

2. 55  Contract  expiring  In  August. 

2. 42i  Contract  expiring  in  May,  1900. 

1.99  Contract. 

2. 35  Delivered,  contract  expiring  July  1 . 
2.60 

&  Less  S  per  cent. 
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state,  cit7t  or  town,  and  ptibUoation  or 
pubUaher  reporting  price. 


Price  of 
nflW8"prtnt 

nuS^red- 
weight. 


Oklahoma: 

Muskogee  Times-Democrat., 
Pennsylvania: 

Allentown  Morning  Call 

Altoona  Tribune 


▲Ibert  J.  Barr,  Pittsburg. 
Bethlehem  Times 


P.  C.  Boyle,  Oil  City 

Bradford  Era 

Easton  Free  Press 

GiU  4k  Geesy,  York 

Harrisburg  Patriot 

Harrisburg  Star-Independent. . 

Harrisburg  Telegraph 

Johnstown  Democrat 

Johnstown  Tribune 

Lancaster  Examiner 

McKeesport  Daily  News 

FhUadeiphia  Inquirer 

Pittsburg  Leader 

PottSYlUe  DaUy  Republican. . . 

Scranton  Tribune 

WUUamsport  Oaaette-Bulletln. 

Wilkesbarre  Times 

Rhode  Island: 

Newport  Daily  News 

Providence  Tribune 


Do. 


Providence  News  Democrat.. 
South  Carolhia: 

Columbia  State 


J.  C.  Hemphill,  Charleston. . 
South  Dakota: 

Sioujc  Falls  Daily  Press 

Watertown  Public  Opinion. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga  News 

KnoxviUe  SenUnel 

Nashville  American 

Texas: 

Dennison  Herald 


El  Paso  Daily  Times.. . 
Fort  Worth  Record. . . . 

M.  E.  Foster,  Houston. 


Fort  Worth  Telegram. 
Galveston  Tribune 


Houston  Post 

San  Antonio  U^t 

Waco  Times-Herald 

Utah: 

Deseret  News  (Salt  Lake). 

William  Olassman  Ogden. 

Salt  Lake  Herald 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 


Vermont: 

Burlington  Free  Press... 
Buriington  Daily  News. 
St  Albans  Messenger.... 


13.03 

2.50 
02.50 
2.50 
2.20 
2.60 
2.56 
2.50 
2.95 
2.65 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.55 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
2.50 
2.20 
2.65 
2.65 
2.35 
2.50 

2.76 
2.50 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70 

2.70 

2.48  to  2. 55 
2.90 


2.852 

3.20 
2.35 
2.25 
L80 
1.80 


1.95 
2.30 
2.42 

zm 

225 
2.23 

aoo 

3.20 

Z26 

3.20 
2.05 
Z65 


2.60 
2.70 
2.60 


Under  contract. 

Under  contract  beginning  May  15. 

New  contract. 

Less  3  per  cent  30  days. 

Under  5-year  contract  expiring  in  1910. 

Under  contract  for  1906. 

Do. 
Quotation  in  April. 
Beginning  in  September,  1907. 
F.  o.  b.  Easton,  under  contract  for  1908. 
Beginning  In  August,  1907. 
Under  contract  commencing  December,  1907. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b.  Glens  Falls,  freight  paid;  contract  for  1906. 
Under  contract  commencing  Sept.  1, 1907. 
Under  contract. 

Do. 
Under  contract,  delivered,  freight  18  to  20  cei^. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 
Under  contract  made  In  July,  1907. 
Under  contract  beginning  Aug.  1, 1907. 

Under  contract  for  calendar  year. 

Under  5-year  contract  expirmg  February  29,  1912, 

changing  prices  each  year. 
Under  5-year  contract  expiring  January  1,  1910 

prices  adjustable  every  November. 
Contract. 

Delivered  under  contract  beginning  July  1,  1907; 

freight  38  cents. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 

Delivered. 

No  contract;  price  per  ream. 

Under  short-time  contract. 

Delivered  under  contract  for  1906. 

Under  1-year  contract  expiring  February  15,  1909. 

Delivered  under  contract  expirtaig  In  July;  freight 

64  cents. 
Under  contract  expiring  November  1. 
Six  months'  contract  beginning  July  1,  f.  o.  b.  mlU. 
Quotation  for  a  year's  contract. 
Under  contract  expiring  July  1,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
F.  o.  b.  Canadian  mlfl,  under  contract  expiring 

July  1,  equal  to  12.10  New  York  miU. 
Quotation  for  renewal  at  Canadian  mill. 
Quotation  at  American  mill. 
Under  contract  for  1908;  price  at  mill. 
F.  o.  b.  New  England  mill  under  contract  begin* 

ning  in  April. 
F.  o.  0.  mill,  under  contract. 
At  mill  under  contract  eniring  in  December. 
Under  contract  expiring  Nov.  1. 
Renewal  quotation. 

F.  o.  b.  mill  under  contract  begbming  June  1, 

freight  S1.06. 
Delivered  price  on  new  contract. 
F.  o.  b.  mill;  new  contract  price  made  in  May. 
"'"*■'"  *     ^         contract  beguming 


F.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake,  under  2-y 
July  1, 1907;  mill  price,  82.16. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  October. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 
Quotations  for  new  contract. 


a  Less  3  per  cent. 
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State,  city,  or  town,  and  publication  or 
puDlisher  reporting  price. 


Virginia: 

Bristol  Herald-Goaiier 

Newport  News  DaUy  Press 

Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 

Ridmumd  NTews-Leader 

Roanoke  Evening  World 

Virginia  PUotCNorfolk) 

Washington: 

Grays  Harbor  Washingtonian 

West  Virginia: 

Clarksborg  Dally  Telegram 

Parkersbnrg  State  Journal 

Wheeling  Register 

Wisconsin: 

Eau  Claire  Leader 

Janesville  Oatette 

La  Crosse  Chronicle 

Madison  State  Journal 

Milwaukee  Journal , 

Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern 

Racine  Journal , 

Wyoming: 

Cheyenne  Tribune 

Qeneral  average  price  for  215  of  the  pub- 
lications lor  which  quotations  are 
given. 


Price  of 
news-print , 
paper  per  • 
hundred-  ' 

weight.    I 


Remarks. 


92, 71     September  1, 1907,  freight,  30  cents. 
2.85  '  Quotation  for  July  deuverT. 
2. 70  I  Delivered  under  contract  for  1906. 
2. 60  '  Under  contract  for  1908. 


2.50  1 
2.80  I 
2.15 


3.20 

3.10 
2.72 
2.51  I 
2.38  I 
2.42i 

2.40 
2.55  I 
2.57i 

2.55  ; 
2.30 
2.40; 
2.50  > 


Under  contract  for  1908. 

F.  0.  b.  Norfolk,  under  3-year  contract  expiring 
June  30. 


2.55 
2.54 


Under  contract  for  part  of  1906. 

Quotations. 

r  urchase  on  open  market 

Under  contract  expiring  in  August. 
Under  contract  expiring  Oct.  1. 
Under  contract  for  year  ending  July,  1900,  Lab. 
La  Crosse. 

Under  contract  L  o.  b.  Mllwaokee. 
Under  contract  beginning  in  February. 
Under  contract  expiring  Sept  1;  price  at  mill. 

At  mill  under  contract  beginning  Jan.  1. 


The  following  table,  presenting  statistics  relative  to  prices  of  paper,  collected  from 
611  daily  newspapers,  classified  according  to  circulation  and  distributed  by  States, 
lends  interest  to  the  average  prices  of  paper  already  presented. 
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not  having  any  discrimination  against  it  could  pay  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $5  a  ton  for  stalks,  and  that  where  certain  kinds  of  com  are 
OTOwn,  which  are  verj  largely  grown,  Mr.  Hartley  tells  me,  that  the 
Farmers  could  part  with  it  at  $5  a  ton,  and  would  do  so,  if  not  all  of 
them,  a  sufficient  number,  in  a  75-mile  radius,  to  run  a  small  mill. 
Roughly,  that  is  my  present  opinion,  and  you  can  see  I  have  given 
you  the  data  on  which  it  is  based.  You  see  now  incomplete  it  is.  We 
nave  really  only  analyzed  a  single  com,  and  we  had  to  start  this  under 
unfavorable  conditions  as  to  season  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  mill,  if  you  could  locate  it  at  all,  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  small  mill  in  a  district  where  they  ^ow  com  very 
extensively,  and  necessarily  located  close  to  a  coal  mine,  I  take  it. 
You  would  have  to  be  close  to  a  coal  mine,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  would  have  to  have  cheap  power,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  cheap  coal,  would  you 
not?     I  am  not  talking  about  cheap  power. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  tne  source  of  power. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  this  is  a  soda  process.  There  is  no  soda 
process,  as  I  understand  it — let  us  see  what  your  understanding  is — 
that  can  live  long  in  paper-pulp  making  unless  you  can  recover  the 
soda? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  that  is  true;  you  have  to  have  heat. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  recovery  of  the  soda  requires  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  fuel? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  Of  course,  thus  far  we  have  not  made  any  experi- 
ments such  as  have  been  rather  crudelv  outlined  and  thrown  into  the 
future,  simply  because  this  seemed  to  be  the  thing  to  go  at  first.  We 
may  have  made  a  mistake  in  taking  this  thing  fi^t,  but  we  used  our 
best  judgment.  There  is  a  proposition  of  compressing  the  nbers 
togetner  m  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  you  mean  by  grinding? 

Mr.  Cobb.'  Just  as  you  grind  wood.  It  is  conceivable,  of  course, 
that  by  forcing  stalks  of  some  crop — I  am  not  speaking  of  com  now, 
but  anything  of  the  kind — ^through  an  aperture  or  a  compressor  that 
can  be  worked  at  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  it,  at  the  same  time  putting 
on  periodically  a  pressure  at  the  back,  like  the  pressure  that  is  put 
onto  a  log  of  wood,  you  could  compress  some  of  this  matter  so  as  to 
grind  it.  That  is  conceivable.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  has  ever 
tried  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sm:e  whether  it  is  conceivable  or  not. 
You  would  have  to  press  it  with  the  stalk  before  cutting  it  up,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  you  will  just  take  a  stalk  of  maize,  Mr.  Mann,  and  a 
grindstone,  and  wind  it  with  string  to  keep  it  from  splitting,  and  press 
it  against  the  grindstone,  you  will  see  that  it  can  be  grouna  off. 
Doing  that  under  pressure,  it  would  be  all  the  more  feasible,  it  seems 
tome. 

The  Chairman.  This  pithy  matter  would  make  too  crackly  a  paper 
for  news  paper? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  anything  to  be  printed  on, 
of  course.  The  only  use  I  can  see  for  that  is  something  that  would 
come  in  competition  with  strawboard,  and  possibly  in  certain  ways 
with  celluloid. 

40197— No.  35-08 6 
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ally  accumulating  evidence  from  all  the  sources  we- can  think  of  as 
to  the  distribution  of  plants  that  I  mentioned  earlier;  that  is,  this  wild 
salt  marsh  rush,  so-caUed,  and  saw  grass,  and  canebrake,  and  so  on. 
It  might  interest  you  to  see  this  map  or  the  canebrakes  which  was 
prepared  by  Doctor  Merriam's  bureau.  He  had  charge  of  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey,  and  while  they  do  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  acreage 
of  canebrakes,  they  say  that  that  yellow  coloration  there  gives  an 
idea. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  common  all  over  the  South, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Even  west  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  bayous  and  low  ground? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that  being  convertible 
into  ]paper.  I  have  samples  of  the  paper  here,  and,  as  1  said  before, 
prominent  technologists  m  India,  of  world-wide  reputation,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  paper  can  be  made  from  bamboo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  canebrakes  are  very  ex- 
pensive to  get  at  ?  You  can  not  get  it  out  without  boats,  and  in  many 
places  you  can  not  use  boats. 

Mr.  Cobb.  What  naturally  would  be  expected  would  be  that  a  mill 
should  be  located  there.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  that  stuff  is  to 
be  carted  up  north  and  made  intojpaper.  Tnat  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  mill  would  have  to  be  located  where  the  material  is.  The  mill 
would  naturally  have  to  be  located  on  the  river  bank,  and  this  stuff 
would  have  to  be  brought  in  boats  down  the  rivers  or  the  water  courses; 
and  looked  at  in  that  light,  it  is  in  some  places  accessible  matter. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a 
pulp  mill  or  a  sulphite  mill  is  a  rather  expensive  proposition,  or  a 
soda  mill? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  something  that  re(][uires  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  start  a  decent  plant;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  C^iRMAN.  You  wouM  have  to  have  enough  territory  with 
material  tributary  to  the  mill  to  last  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  that  is  taken  into  consideration  in  the  case  of 
every  one  of  these  wild  crops.  We  have  taken  those  of  which  there 
was  not  only  a  quantity,  but  which  we  knew  would  reproduce  if  cut. 
The  cane  is  one  of  those.  That  paper  is  made  bv  Mr.  Little,  of  Boston, 
who  has  also  a  technological  laboratory.  That  paper  is  made  or 
cane  from  the  canebrakes.  His  opinion  is  there,  and  it  coincides 
entirely  with  that  of  these  Indian  experts. 

Here  is  a  report  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  salt  marsh 
rush.  These  analyses  were  made  at  a  well-known  English  laboratory 
from  material  sent  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dewev.  We  sent  over  several 
hundred  weight  of  this  rush.  It  is  the  kind  of  ''grass"  vou  go  out 
and  shoot  ducks  in  on  the  coast.  The  reports  are  favorable  on  that 
for  certain  purposes,  especially  as  a  fiber  that  might  be  mixed  with 
ground  wood,  for  instance,  in  making  news  paper.  I  will  say  in  this 
connection  that  that  stuff  had  been  previously  tried,  and  I  think  this 
shows  to  some  extent  the  advisability  of  going  at  this  matter  in  the 
way  we  have.  That  "grass"  or  rush,  rather,  has  been  tried  by  a 
mill  in  South  Carolina,  and  they  reported  to  us  with  regard  to  their 
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trial.  They  said  they  could  get  any  amount  of  this  stuff  at  S3  a 
ton,  but  that  when  they  tried  to  convert  it  into  paper  it  gave  a  pulp 
that  was  too  mushy.  Note  that  word  ** mushy."  That  is  exactly 
the  effect  these  pith  cells  have  on  pulp.  Any  paper  maker  would 
say,  if  you  took  tnat  unscreened  pulp  from  cornstalks,  ''Too  mushy." 
For  that  reason  I  was  very  desirous,  as  soon  as  this  process  for  sepa- 
rating out  proved  successful  on  com,  to  see  whether  it  would  prove 
successful  on  rush,  and  in  consequence  we  had  it  tried  on  tule  grass, 
and  the  process  was  equally  successful. 

The  Chairman.  The  tule  m-ass  is  about  the  same  as  the  cat-tail? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  it  is  not.  Mr.  Mann,  it  is  more  Uke  this  salt-marsh 
rush,  really.  It  does  not  have  a  wide  blade  like  the  cat-tail;  it  is  nar- 
rower and  roundish.  If  you  have  ever  seen  any  of  the  bottled  beer 
that  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  bottles  are  always  done  up  in 
tule  grass.  It  grows  in  great  quantities  on  the  Pacific  coast  rivers 
and  is  distributed  all  throug:h  the  east  and  north  in  swamps.  I  think 
that  a  line  of  experiment,  either  public  or  private,  should  be  kept  up 
in  connection  with  this  separation.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  process 
we  have  tried  is  the  only  way.  I  think  it  is  extremely  likely  that  some 
modification  of  this  or  some  other  process  can  be  obtamed  by  which  the 

Eith  cells  can  be  separated  very  cneaply.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has 
een  done  by  a  separate  machine.  You  can  make  a  sort  of  a  separa- 
tion with  a  machine  that  is  used  in  the  usual  paper  factories. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  is  th^  report  as  to  the  salt-marsh  grass. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  that  has  already  been  made  public.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  using  that.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  official  report. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  form  of  it  shows  it  is  made  to  be  published. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  official  report.  Whether  it  has  been  pub- 
lished or  not  would  not  make  any  difference  to  us. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  did  not  pay  for  that,  you  know.  In  fact  we  have 
made  this  money  go  about  as  far  as  we  could,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  This  sort  of  an  experiment  is  a  very  reasonable  and 

E roper  use  of  the  money,  though  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  you 
ave  to  send  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Naturally  we  would  have  turned  that  over  to  the  Forest 
Service  laboratory. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  been  a  great  mistake,  if  you  had. 

Mr.  Cobb.  But  we  took  it  up  before  we  made  the  arrangement  with 
the  Forest  Service  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  send  samples  of  different  plants  to  paper 
mills  which  have  laboratories  for  them  to  experiment  with  and  report 
to  you,  why  is  not  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  doing  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is,  provided  they  have  the  proper  facilities;  but  I  find 
that,  while  they  have  the  very  best  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  cost 
commercially  of  the  different  articles  which  they  habitually  use,  out- 
side of  that  range  their  fund  of  information  is  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  a  few  that  would  have  them, 
probably. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Very  few  indeed,  I  assure  you.  Experimental  work  is 
a  very  expensive  thing.     No  matter  how  you  try  to  save,  if  you  get  at 
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results  you  have  to  spend  money,  and  these  people  are  simply  making 
money,  and  they  do  not  divert  very  much  of  it  to  experiment  work. 
You  can  not  blame  them.  Perhaps  when  they  started  they  did  experi- 
ment, but  once  having  started  their  mill  they  do  not  expend  large 
sums  of  money  in  experiments,  and  none  of  them  maintain  expeHs 
of  a  very  wide  character  of  training.  They  are  mostly  men  who  nave 
been  brought  up  in  the  paper  industry.  It  surprised  me  to  find  that 
very  few  of  them  employed  graduates  of  our  institutes  of  technology. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  vou  will  find  that  one  of  the  results  of 
this  investigation  will  be  that  several  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
will  hereafter  have  a  good  laboratory  with  a  first-class  chemist  at  the 
head  of  it. 

Mr.  Cobb,  That  will  be  a  very  good  result. 

Mr.  Cobb  here  presented  the  foflowing  documents  to  be  printed  in 
the  record : 

Analytical  and  Technical  Laboratories, 
Aynscmiej  Grange-Over-Sands,  Lancashire^  November  19,  1908. 
Mr.  Lyster  H.  Dewey, 

Bureau  of  Plant  indtLSiTy, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  with  this  letter  my  report  on  the 
salt  marsh  rush,  samples  of  which  you  sent  me  some  little  time  ago,  and  unaer  separate 
cover  I  am  sending  you  five  samples  of  paper  made  from  this  crass.  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  have  been  so  long  in  sending  this  forward,  but  I  have  nad  so  very  much  to  do  in 
other  directions  that  I  nave  not  been  able  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  it. 

The  other  smple,  namely,  fresh-water  cord  grass,  I  hope  to  have  ready  in  December, 
and  will  then  send  you  my  report,  together  with  specimens  of  paper. 

If  you  at  any  time  come  across  any  other  fibers  which  mignt  oe  of  use  for  paper- 
making  purposes,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  forward  me  samples  for 
investigation.  I  wish  very  much  to  experiment  with  pineapple  fiber  (Ananassa 
satiba)  and  also  with  wild  pineapple  fiber  {Bromelia  sylvestris) .  Do  you  consider  these 
to  be  of  any  use? 

Should  your  department  at  any  time  require  any  investigations  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  fibers,  other  than  from  a  paper-making  point  of  view,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  and  cooperate  with  you. 

Trusting  that  the  report  I  am  sending  you  will  be  of  interest,  I  am,  dear  sir. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

J.  Stewart  Remington. 


AMERICAN   SALT  MARSH  RUSH  (JUNCUS  ROBMERIAMUS). 
[By  J.  Stewart  Remington,  Douglas  Dowack,  and  Bedford  Dlzon.] 

This  grass  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Cyperaceae.  It  is  known  in  different  local- 
ities under  various  names,  such  as  "Fox  grass,"  "White  rush,"  "Marsh  grass,"  "Salt 
erass,"  "Sea-salt  grass,"  "Salt  marsh  grass,"  and  "Rush  marsh  grass."  It  is  a  reed- 
uke  grass,  from  1  to  4  feet  in  height,  with  2  or  4  slender,  erect,  widely  springing  spikes. 
It  is  a  common  grass  on  salt  marshes,  ranging  from  the  State  of  Maine  southwards  to 
Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Texas.  It  is  also  found  growing  in  large  quantities 
at  many  points  along  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

A  sample  of  this  grass  was  forwarded  for  investigation  to  the  Aynsome  Technical 
Laboratories  by  the  director  of  the  Fiber  Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  some  few  months  ago. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  connection  with  this 
grass  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  various  trials  made  and  methods  employed  in 
the  production  of  paper  from  the  pulp  obtained. 

The  sample  consisted  of  about  one  hundredweight  of  a  stiff,  dark-brown  colored 
grass,  closely  resembling  the  rushes  that  thrive  in  the  marshy  districts  of  this  country, 
Being  smooth,  cylindrical  in  shape,  varying  in  diameter  from  one-eighth  to  one-six- 
teenth inch,  and  having  an  average  length  of  about  3  feet. 
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bleaching  action  and  treating  further  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  rewae 
finally  repeating  the  bleaching  proceee.    It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  i 


ewaahing,  and 
hat  some  con- 
siderable care  is  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  bleaching  operations  in  a  satisfactory 
manner y  as  this  pulp  contains  a  fair  amount  of  lignified  nber  and  is  consequently 
readily  liable  to  form  yellow  chlorination  derivatives  of  the  less  resistant  cellulose  to 
hydrolytic  treatment.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  maintaining  a  basic  reaction 
throughout.  Attempts  were  made  to  bleach  with  sulphurous  acid  m  various  condi- 
tions, but  the  calcium  hypochlorite  was  found  to  be  the  most  efficient. 

Some  interesting  experiments  were  made  by  bleaching  this  pulp  in  the  sun,  excel- 
lent results  being  obtained,  8eemingT\'  somewhat  better  than  those  arrived  at  under 
favorable  conditions  in  the  beater.  The  amount  of  manipulation  required,  however, 
would  not  admit  of  the  einploymcnt  of  this  method  on  a  large  scale. 

Siring^  loading^  etc. — Sufficient  of  the  bleached  pulp  having  been  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  by  means  of  washing  until  free  from  dirt  ana  otner  matter,  some  of  the  auxiliary 
preparations,  such  as  the  use  of  an  "antichlor,"  were  dispensed  with.  In  certain 
cases  where  the  pulp  was  sized  the  engine-sizing  process  was  generally  adopted,  ^lien 
the  pulp  was  nearly  ready  for  running,  the  rosin  size,  in  the  proportion  of  from  3  to  5 
per  cent,  was  added  to  the  mixture  of  pulp  and  filling,  shortly  after  the  latter  was 
incorporated,  and  the  complete  reaction  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  alum  to  the  contents  of  the  beater.  At  this  stage  of  operations  some  delay 
was  experienced  in  dealing  with  a  rather  unusual  amount  of  frothing  that  was  pro- 
duced m  the  beater,  which  was  finally  removed  on  the  addition  of  a  smkll  quantity 
of  paraffin. 

During  the  determination  of  rosin  in  the  finished  paper,  it  was  noticed  that  there 
had  also  been  extracted  a  quantity  of  foreign  matter,  other  than  rosin,  of  an  oily 
nature,  which,  on  further  investigation,  was  found  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
original  pulp.  The  presence  of  this  matter  appears  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
paper  prepared  from  the  unsized  pulp. 

Manufacture  of  paper  on  model  milt. — In  the  following  scheme  of  procedure  several 
specimens  of  good  paper  were  made,  both  with  the  mardi-grass  fiber  alone  and  also  in 
conjunction  with  certain  other  pulps. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  on  a  aetailed  description  of  the  methods  of  working  and 
running  on  the  paper  machine,  as  all  the  papers  prepared  were  furnished  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  and  but  for  a  little  variation  in  their  respective  felting  properties, 
which  was  reflated  from  time  to  time  by  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  couch  roll, 
gave  most  satisfactory  results. 

After  leaving  the  press  roll  the  paper  was  passed  over  a  series  of  nine  drying  cyl- 
inders, and  finally  through  two  rollers. 

When  used  without  mixture  with  other  fibers,  the  salt-marsh  pulp  yields  a  close 
sheet  of  paper,  suitable  for  good  wrapper  or  casing  purposes,  and  makes  a  smooth  and 
glossy  surface  under  the  calender.  It  is  capable  of  carrying  a  considerable  amount  of 
loading,  and  when  sized  will  stand  a  severe  test. 

A  specially  good  and  uniform  paper  was  produced  from  a  mixture  of  this  fiber  with 
mechanical  wood  and  sulphite  pulp,  50  per  cent  of  the  former  being  included.  Thie 
paper,  when  suitably  loaaed,  woula  prove  very  suitable  for  an  average  writing,  print- 
ing, or  art  paper,  possessing  an  excellent  texture,  and  having  superior  "feel''  and 
"handle  "  properties.  Unfortunately,  no  means  was  discovered  of  preparing  the  half- 
stuff  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  production  of  paper  having  speckles  on  the 
surface,  unless  subjected  to  a  very  severe  treatment,  wnich  would  be  detrimental  to 
its  value  as  a  finished  article.  This  fault  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  groups  of  cells  in  the  fiber,  which  has  been  previously  referred  to,  and,  but  for  this 
fact,  a  ni^h-class  writing  material  could  easily  be  manufactured. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  chemical  and  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  principal  samples  of  paper  prepared: 


I       Chemical  oonstituents. 


Physical  properties. 


Famish 


and    composition 
paper. 


of, 


I  Moisture.      Ash. 


Rosin. 


■I- 


>  Breaking  i 

'  strain  in 

pounds. 


Stretch. 


Salt-marsh  grass  pulp:  Per  cent. ,  Per  cent. 

Unbleached,  unsized 11.45  "    ' 

Bleachf'd,  unsized 11. 16 

Bleached ,  sized,  loaded 10. 45 

Salt  marsh.  .W  per  cent;  sulphite  • 
pulp.  25  per  cent:  mechanical 
wood,  25  per  cent;  bleached, ' 

sized I        9.60 

Salt  marsh.  50 per  cent:  sulphite  '  , 

^  pulp,  50  per  cent;  bleached, 
«Ued i        8.00  2.71 


,1 


2.44 

2.79 
5.42 


1.80 


Per  cent. 
Nil. 
Nil.  ' 
5.04 


1.70 


1.98 


23  95 
19.14 
17.37 


,  Per  cent. 
2.34 
1.25 
1.97  ! 


Folding 
test. 


674 
547 
540 


16.25  ; 


13.54  I 


1.44  < 


1.16  ' 


837 


925 


Thickness 
In  Inches. 


i 


Hi 
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It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  resistance  to  strain  and  stretch  was  determined  only 
on  the  ''^way  of  machine"  of  these  papers,  and  is  not  an  absolute  measure  of  strength, 
but  useful  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  in  each  case 
for  the  variation  in  degree  of  thicKness. 

Aynsome,  Grange-over-Sands,  November,  1908. 

Mr.  Cobb.  This  is  a  small  map  which  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence.  It  shows  the  range  of  the  saw  grass.  That 
grows  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida.  We  have  not  gone  very  far 
with  that,  because  we  have  not  seen  how  that  stuff  could  be  got  at. 
You  will  remember  that  there  was  a  railway  pushed  through  down 
there;  you  probably  saw  an  account  of  a  ''dry-land  boat.  They 
had  to  engineer  through  the  Everglades,  and  in  order  to  do  it  they 
constructed  a  special  machine  that  enabled  them  to  go  in.  I  have 
started  some  correspondence  to  see  what  there  is  in  it,  but  beyond 
that  we  have  not  done  much.  With  regard  to  cotton  stalks,  I  would 
report  that  we  have  them  in  Washington;  and  we  have  this  point, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  novelty,  but  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  somebody  else  had  hit  upon  the  same  idea:  Noticing  that 
cotton  stalks  standing  in  the  field  m  the  winter  sometimes  lose  their 
outer  white  bark,  it  occurred  to  me  if  they  lose  that  so  easily,  then 
by  moistening  them  and  agitating  them  mechanically  that  might  be 
so  removed.  One  of  the  ereatest  obstacles  in  malang  paper  from 
cotton  stalks  hitherto  has  been  in  bleaching.  If  you  will  notice  on 
these  samples,  there  are  specks  all  through  the  cotton-stalk  paper.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  bleach  that  stuff.  That  results  from  the  presence 
in  the  pulp  of  bark  that  has  not  been  removed  or  bleached.  We 
have,  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Technology,  of  which  I  have 
charge,  a  man  who  is  devoting  his  time  to  cotton,  Professor  Bennett, 
who  has  charge  of  some  of  our  cotton  work,  and  I  asked  him  to  make 
observations  on  this  line  I  have  just  indicated.  I  noticed  myself 
the  fact  that  the  bark  would  come  loose,  and  I  asked  him  to  try 
different  varieties  of  cotton,  by  soaking  them  and  agitating  them,  and 
observe  whether  this  bark  could  be  removed  mechanically,  and  he 
reported  to  me  very  recently,  just  a  week  ago,  that  he  has  tried  it, 
with  some  success.  Some  lots  of  cotton  stalks  have  just  come  to 
our  laboratory,  and  my  suggestion  is,  of  course,  that  they  take  a 
small  ac:itator,  a  laxmdry  washing  machine,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
that  will  not  cost  much,  and  exploit  that  point  a  little  more  thorouglily . 
Where  water  power  was  available,  or  perhaps  even  where  it  was  not, 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  outer  bark  by  a  mechanical 
agitation,  which  might  be  a  very  important  step  toward  the  utiliza- 
tion of  cotton  stalks  for  paper. 

_  Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  a  paper  to  submit  on  the  cotton-stalk  propo- 
sition like  the  one  you  submitted  on  the  marsh  grass? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
cotton  stalks  now  as  a  commercial  possibility? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  matter  of  collecting  and  handling  the  cotton  stalks 
would  be  even  graver  than  that  connected  with  com. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  possible  stock  food? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  you  get  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  of  fiber  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  fiber. 
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tariff  on  sulphite  fiber. 

KIatahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Lincoln,  Me.,  December  21, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  0, 
My  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  9,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  printing  the  statement  which  I  had  prepared  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if  it  would  have  any  weight  in  relation 
to  the  decision  on  the  tariff  for  sulphite  pulp. 

Since  writing  you  on  the  5th  instant  the  importers  of  European  sul- 
phite have  made  a  further  discount  in  their  prices,  and  the  entire 
mdustry  is  very  seriously  affected  by  it. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  N.  M.  Jones. 


Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Lincoln,  Me.,  December  6, 1908. , 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  six  copies  of  Hearing 
No.  28  of  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation  Idndly  sent  to  me  to 
Bangor  by  your  direction.  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  thoughtful- 
ness  in  the  matter,  and  assure  jou  that  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
I  take  pleasure  in  sending  herewith  a  statement  which  I  made  up  to 
present  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Washington  at  the 
tearing,  but  was  unable  to  attend,  giving  a  few  of  my  reasons  why 
duties  on  sulphite  fiber  should  not  be  reauced  on  Canadian  product. 
I  am  also  trying  to  put  in  writing  my  reasons  why  the  duties  on 
European  pulp  should  be  increased.  As  soon  as  I  have  them  in 
shape  I  will  furnish  you  a  copy  of  same. 

The  sulphite-pulp  business  has  been  having  a  very  hard  time  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  between  ourselves,  we  nave  all  lost  money,  and 
for  your  information,  I  also  inclose  copy  of  letter  received  by  me  to- 
day from  our  western  brokers,  relating  to  the  offers  that  are  being 
made  to  the  western  mills  on  foreign  sulphite  pulp  by  brokers.  At 
the  prices  quoted  in  this  letter,  if  the  sulphite  mills  m  this  country 
had  to  compete,  we  would  either  have  to  close  our  plants  or  go  into 
bankruptcy  in  a  very  short  time.  I  will  not  undertake  to  maKe  any 
arguments  in  this  letter.  I  simply  feel  that  I  would  like  to  give  you 
such  information  as  I  have  at  my  command.  If  you  care  for  further 
data  in  connection  with  this  matter,  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  it  to 
you  from  time  to  time,  as  I  believe  that  you  are  willing  to  give  to 
our  industry  all  the  protection  that  we  should  have,  and  I  for  one  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  asking  for  more  than  we  are  entitled  to. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  N.  M.  Jones. 
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Mr.  Cobb.  Certainly. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  a  map  of  the  distribution  of 
the  paper  mills  [exhibiting  chart]. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  it  m  mind. 

Have  you  riven  any  attention  in  your  investigations  to  the  subject 
of  so-called  "  ICraf t "  paper  and  its  manufacture  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  we  nave  not. 

Ihe  Chairman.  You  know  what  the  Kraft  paper  is?  It  is  a  very 
light  weight,  extremely  strong  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  being  imported  into  our  country  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  weight  is  not  over  one-half  the  weight  of 
ordinary  wrapping  paper,  and  in  some  cases  not  so  much  as  that.  I 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  ought  to  know  that  that  paper  was 
made  from  resinous  pines  in  northern  Europe,  and  if  so,  ana  we  could 
utilize  the  waste  or  a  by-product  of  the  resinous  pines  of  the  South 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  supply,  it  might  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  look  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  made,  I  think,  by  the  so-called  sulphate 
process,  which  can  not  be  used  where  there  is  very  much  population. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Ihe  process  is  very  deleterious  to  health. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  notknow  that  it  is  not  unhealthy,  but  there  is 
a  very  bad  odor.  They  say  it  is  like  a  rotten-egg  factory.  I  do  not 
know. 

Then,  in  the  course  of  your  experiments,  I  wish  you  would  con- 
sider the  proposition  of  trying  other  woods  for  groimd  wood  besides 
spruce,  and  possibly  ascertain  from  some  of  the  mills  how  far  they 
have  experimented  with  it,  what  success  they  have  had,  and  what 
difficulties  they  have  met  with,  with  the  possible  view  of  obviating 
the  difficulties  in  grinding  other  kinds  of  timber  besides  spruce.  The 
present  process  ot  grinding  wood,  while  exceeding^  cheap,  is  also 
exceedingly  crude.  It  might  be  that  it  would  be  possible  to  grind 
other  woods  than  spruce,  and  possibly  some  wood  that  would  reproduce 
very  rapidly.  They  make  to-day  soda  fi^ber  out  of  cottonwooa.  The 
soda-fiber  process  is  too  expensive  to  make  news  print  paper  from. 
Cottonwood  grows  very  rapidly  in  many  places,  willow  grows  very 
rapidly  in  many  places,  and  probably  other  trees  grow  rapidly  and 
reproduce  rapidly.  If  it  were  possible  to  reduce  that  class  of  wood 
to  ground  wood  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 
I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  not  possible.  With  your  knowledge 
of  the  form  of  the  cellular  matter,  you  might  be  able  to  make  discov- 
eries in  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Cobb.  1  will  certainly  call  the  attention  of  the  forestry  people 
to  that  Question.  It  is  one  that  would  naturally  fall  to  them  rather 
than  to  tne  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  I  see  what  you  mean  and  I  will 
not  lose  sight  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Some  time  ago  the  newspapers  quite  generally 
printed  dispatches  and  articles  purporting  to  be  statements  about  the 
results  of  these  experiments  as  to  cornstalks,  etc.,  stating  that  they 
could  make  paper  out  of  cornstalks  for  about  $15  or  $20  a  ton.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  remember  the  articles  and  remember  the  scores  and 
scores  of  letters  of  inquiry  that  came  in  to  us  on  that  subject.  The 
reply  that  we  made  to  all  those  letters  was  that  the  statements  were 
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A  larce  amount  of  the  wood  supplied  us  from  Canada  haa  been  an  aid  to  their  a^- 
cultural  development.  The  farmers  have  had  an  assured  and  profitable  income  wmle 
clearing  their  lands,  and  this  advantage  will  continue  as  long  as  we  admit  pulp  wood 
duty  free. 

Tne  sulphite  schedule  with  Canada  should  not  be  touched.  Prices  of  sulphite 
have  not  materially  advanced  in  eighteen  years,  while  the  cost  of  wood  has  advanced 
nearly  100  per  cent  and  labor  about  40  per  cent.  Prices  have  been  kept  down  below 
a  reasonable  profit  by  the  continual  development  of  new  mills  in  this  country,  and  <m 
account  of  the  low  duty,  Canadian  developments  and  competition  and  the  competi- 
tion from  Europe  have  prevented  the  mills  of  this  country  obtaining  a  fair  or  re- 
munerative profit  on  their  investments,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  have  owned 
their  own  timber. 

The  production  of  sulphite  pulp  has  increased  from  200  tons  daily  in  1890  to  4,500 
tons  daily  in  1908  in  the  United  States  and  now  represents  an  in\eetment  of  more  than 
125.000,000  in  mills  alone. 

There  is  no  sulphite  pulp  trust.  The  tariff  on  pulp  has  assumed  a  fictitious  promi- 
nence in  the  minds  of  a  few  because  of  the  unfoimaed  talk  about  such  a  trust,  and 
because  of  the  mistaken  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  there  is  a  limitlesB 
supply  of  timber  in  Canada,  and  because  of  the  further  belief  that  to  draw  on  this  sup- 
posed immense  supply  will  promote  forest  preservation  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
relief  from  the  supposed  exactions  of  the  puip  trust  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  duty 
on  pulp  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  realized  by  few  how  low  the  duty  now  is  on  unbleaohed  sulphite.  The  duty 
amounts  to  less  than  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  against  an  average  for  the  entire  dutiable 
articles  of  about  40  per  cent.  Since  it  is  a  specific  duty,  it  does  not  recognize  the  value 
of  the  importation.  It  is  the  lowest  from  a  percentage  standpoint  on  an  article  we 
most  need  and  that  is  abundantly  produced  in  this  country.  Canada  has  been  ship- 
ping to  this  count)ry  freely  under  the  tariff,  and  probably  all  she  would  have  shipped 
if  there  had  been  no  tarin. 

There  has  been  great  activity  in  the  sulphite  pulp  development  in  Canada,  and  milte 
have  been  built  apparently  as  freely  as  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the 
removal  of  the  present  low  duty  would  make  any  particular  chan^  in  the  rate  of 
development  of  the  Canadian  industry.  Since  Canadian  sulphite  importations 
constitute  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  normal  production,  it  is  questioned  if  it  would 
have  any  material  effect  on  prices.  If  it  does  not,  there  would  be  no  material  benefit 
to  the  consumer  of  paper,  and  the  Government  would  lose  nearly  $500,000  a  year 
revenue;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  all  or  a  part  of  the  duty  would  be  added  to  the 
value  of  Canadian  stumpages,  or  after  the  elimination  of  the  American  mills  to  any 
increase  in  the  value  of  their  product. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  would  have  an  effect  in  this  coimtry  chiefly  on  the  lower 
grades,  which  are,  under  normal  conditions,  difi&cult  to  dispose  of  and  which  determine 
the  profitableness  of  the  sulphite  pulp  industry  and  the  feasibility  of  using  forestry 
methods  in  lumbering  by  the  utilization  of  forest  products  unfit  for  lumber  and  from 
which  the  lower  grades  of  sulphites  are  produced.  Canada's  production  of  sulphite 
is  principally  of  the  lower  grade. 

To  reduce  the  price  of  our  low  grades  of  pulp  would  prevent  so  close  a  utilization  of 
the  timber  bh  is  customary  now,  and  would  postpone  the  day  when  conservative 
lumbering  along  forestry  lines  will  be  practicable. 

If  the  American  consumer  of  sulphite  pulp  desires  the  forest  preserved,  we  must 
follow  the  lumberman,  using  with  him  material  unfit  for  lumbjer,  and  we  must  be  pro- 
tected on  the  lower  grades  of  pulp  produced  from  such  material;  otherwise  it  will 
become  a  loss  and  waste  and  a  loss  to  the  Government  in  the  value  of  its  own  timber 
from  a  national  standpoint  of  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

Forestry  methods  have  begun  to  be  adopted  simply  because  the  value  of  timber 
and  the  by-products  of  the  forest  are  becoming  high  enough  to  warrant  it.  Americans 
have  a  laige  amount  of  money  invested  in  timber.  Canadians' in  British  Columbia 
get  their  timber  for  nothing  and  pay  merely  a  carrying  charge,  which  amounts  to  only 
about  1  cent  per  1,000  feet  per  annum.  They  pay  for  the  timber  when  they  cut  it 
(50  cents  a  thousand),  and  therefore  have  no  material  investment. 

British  Columbia  timber,  so  far  as  it  is  held  by  private  parties,  is  held  on  definite 
terms  and  periods.  There  is  no  advance  in  price  to  the  limit  holder,  as  it  becomes  no 
more  valuable,  except  as  a  holder  may  sell  his  license  to  someone  else. 

In  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  auction  sales  which  fix  the  price  of  limits 
the  government  has  to  offer,  and  to  whatever  increased  extent  Canadian  sulphite  pulp 
is  imported,  to  that  degree  will  the  industry  of  the  United  States,  which  is  estab- 
lished on  a  certain  basis  of  demand  and  a  certain  adjustment  thereto  to  supply,  be 
injured. 
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Further,  it  would  limit  the  denmnd  and  iu&illibly  lower  the  wages  of  the  now  well- 
paid  mill  labor,  which  includes  several  thousand  men. 

To  repeat,  if  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  affect  prices  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  do  no  one  good,  and  would  deprive  the  Government  of  needed  revenue.  Ir 
it  would  decrease  prices,  it  would  be  only  to  an  extent  which  would  not  materially 
benefit  the  American  consumer,  but  would  tend  to  the  destruction  instead  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  forests,  would  work  serious  damage  to  American  manu&icturerB  and 
imperil  the  investments  of  many  of  them,  and  put  wages  back  to  the  standard  of  ten 
years  a^o,  driving  much  of  the  labor  to  other  fields  of  employment. 

Certam  of  the  Canadian  provinces  absolutely  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood. 
etc.  Such  is  the  case  at  present  with  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  the  greatest  two 
sources  of  supply  of  lumoer  for  this  country.  Quebec  gives  a  rebate  on  crown  due? 
when  material  cut  from  crown  lands  is  manufactured  in  tne  provinces.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  25  cents  per  cord  export  duty  on  pulp,  but  export  is  not  prohibited.  Neu 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  also  permit  exportation,  ana  until  the  provinces  of  Onta- 
rio and  British  Columbia  recede  from  their  present  position  no  consideration  should 
be  given  Canadian  interests,  as  the  advantages  to  them  accruing  from  a  market  for  th^ 
disposing  of  their  raw  material  would  be  greater  than  the  advantage  of  free  sulphite 
pulp  to  oiu"  consumers. 


I'  .;.  Ti^i 


^^; 
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ber  of  pictures  which  may  illustrate  what  I  want  to  say  better  than 
I  can  ao  it  by  writing  a  long  letter. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  reproduction  of  saw  logs  a  longer  period 
than  twenty  or  thirty  years  must  elapse  after  planting  and  after 
coppicing. 

A3  I  understand  it,  your  committee  is  interested  only  in  raw 
material  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Saw  logs,  generally  speaking,  can  not  be  reproduced  in  less  than 
eighty  years. 

jLogs  of  sufficient  diameter  produced  more  rapidly  are  faulty, 
necessarily,  by  being  fast-grown,  which  means  tougn  or  fiber,  and  by 
being  branchy,  whicn  means  full  of  holes  and  defects. 

Species  of  light  specific  grayity  (white  pine  and  spruce)  are  grown 
much  faster  than  species  of  heavy  specific  gravity  (white  oak,  hickory, 
maple,  beech). 

Jul  of  this  I  could  illustrate  to  you  more  readily  in  an  excursion 
through  the  woods  of  the  Biltmore  estate.  After  all,  information 
relative  to  forestry,  as  you  well  know  from  your  own  experience  in 
the  northern  woods,  can  not  be  obtained  from  books  or  from  letters  so 
well  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  woods. 

I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  shall  not  have  a  chance  to  show  you  the 
object  lessons  of  the  Biltmore  estate,  for  the  time  being. 

From  your  letter  I  take  it  that  your  committee  is  confronted  by 
the  question,  '^ Shall  forest  reproduction  be  done  by  the  Government, 
or  shall  it  be  left  to  the  efforts  of  private  interests ?*' 

In  my  opinion  both  agencies  should  be  put  into  action,  and  that 
without  any  delay. 

Private  individuals  will  practice  forestiy  of  a  conservative  nature 
just  as  soon  as  it  will  pay  them  so  to  do,  or  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
sure  of  finding  better  dividends  in  forest  conservation  than  in  forest 
destruction. 

The  American  forest  owners  belong  to  a  class  of  men  whom  I  would 
call  particularly  clear-headed  business  men. 

If  these  men  have  considered  it  unwise  to  practice  conservative 
lumbering  heretofore,  we  do  not  require  any  further  proof  of  the 
fact  that  forest  conservation  is  not  as  remunerative  as  forest  destruc- 
tion, up  to  the  present  time. 

Whether  forest  conservation  be  done  by  the  Government  directly, 
or  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  people  otherwise,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency  merely. 

Forestiy  will  flourish  as  soon  as  the  people  are  willing  to  foot  the 
bill  for  (1)  protection  of  the  forest  from  nres,  (2)  reduction  of  the 
taxes  encumoering  a  second  growth,  (3)  high-priced  lumber  and  high- 
priced  cord  wood. 

I  am,  my  dear  Air.  Mann, 

Your  very  obedient  serv^ant, 

C.  A.  SCHEXCK. 


January  11,  1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  RepreserUatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Mann:  Your  letter  of  January  4  contains  the  fol- 
loMring  question:  *^Can  spruce  forests,  under  existing  state  laws,  an 
to  taxes  and  present  fire  protection,  be  profitably  reproduced  by 
private  individuals  or  industrial  corporations  for  use  in  business?" 
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To  this  question  I  am  obliged  to  reply  by  an  emphatic  ''no." 

Reproduction  can  be  profitable  only  when  it  is  safe.  As  the  mat- 
ter now  stands,  the  danger  from  fire  iinder  present  state  laws  is  so 
considerable  as  to  make  mvestments  in  second-growth  spruce  partic- 
ularly risky. 

A  risky  investment  must  promise  very  high  returns  to  find  favor 
with  the  investor.  Dividends  of  10  or  20  per  cent  can  not  be  expected, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  from  forestal  investments  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  a  dividend  of  from  4  to  8  per  cent  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  risk  taken  by  the  man  investing  his  dollars  and  cents  in  second- 
growth  spruce  forests. 

The  influence  of  taxation  as  an  expense  in  forestry  is  such  as  to 
discourage  the  investor  in  second  growth. 

Financially  a  tax  of  4  cents  per  acre  is  not  so  bad,  provided  that  the 
price  of  spruce  stumpage  is  as  high  in  1930  in  this  country  as  it  is 
to-day  in  the  old.  In  tne  Grerman  Black  Forest  and  in  the  Bavarian 
Forest  the  price  of  spruce  stumpage  as  used  at  the  pulp  mills  is 
approximately  $12  a  cord. 

You  can  imagine  that  the  woods  in  question,  producing  per  acreper 
annum  a  cord  of  spruce  wood,  can  readily  stand  an  annual  tax  or  as 
much  as  20  cents  to  the  acre. 

The  investment  in  second  growth,  or.  rather,  the  investment  by 
wliich  a  second  growth  may  be  produced,  be  it  by  planting  or  be  it 
from  self-sown  seed,  is  approximately,  in  my  opinion,  the  sum  of 
$10  or  $12  an  acre.  By  tms  investment  can  be  secured  a  complete 
and  dense  second  growtn,  growing  at  the  rate  of  1  cord  per  annum, 
without  fail,  barring  fires. 

If  the  price  of  stumpage  remains  as  low  as  it  is  to-day,  it  will  not  be 
profitable  to  secure  a  second  growth  when  removing  the  first  growth; 
if  the  price  of  second  growth  runs  up  in  the  next  thirty  years  to  $10  a 
cord,  then^  and  in  that  case,  the  prospects  for  American  forestry  are 
^ood,  bamng  fires. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  problem  of  forest  fires  is  identical  with  the 
problem  of  American  forestry. 

The  existing  ^tate  laws  are  entirely  insufficient  to  warrant  the 
safety  of  sylvicultural  investments.  The  owners  of  cut-over  wood- 
lands show  little  interest  in  legislation  safeguarding  second  growth, 
because  stumpage  values  are  low  in  this  country  and  the  certainty 
has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  most  lumbermen  or  owners  of 
cut-over  lands  that  the  prices  of  stumpage  in  days  to  come  must  run 
as  high  in  this  country  as  they  are  now  running  in  Germany  or 
France. 

If  Congress  prevents  by  suitable  custom  duties  the  importation  of 
wood  and  lumber  from  the  outside,  the  possibiUty  of  increased  stump- 
age values  will  present  itself  to  the  owners  of  cut-over  woodlands; 
such  owners  will  be  eager  to  have  their  woodlands  protected  from 
fires,  and  will  be  more  eager  than  they  are  now  to  invest  a  few  dollars 
per  acre  for  the  production  of  second  growth. 

Here  at  Biltmore,  in  the  planted  forests  we  have  been  fairly  safe 
from  forest  fires  so  far.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  this  condition 
will  not  continue. 

The  natural  second  growth  obtained  in  primeval  woods  safe  from 
fires  has  suffered  badly,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  many  an  excel- 
lent second  growth  or  chestnut  and  poplar  raised  by  me  during  the 
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last  fifteen  years  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  with  little  chance  for 
another  second  growth  left,  because  of  forest  nres. 

The  profitable  reproduction  of  stumpage  depends,  naturally,  on 
stumpage  prices. 

As  lon^  as  stumpage  can  be  imported  into  New  York  from  Canada 
as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  transferred  from  Wisconsin,  and  cheaper  than 
it  can  De  transferred  from  the  southern  Appalachian  region  into 
New  York,  the  chances  for  profit  obtainable  from  sylvic  investments 
will  be  slim. 

Canada  will  be  able,  I  should  judge,  to  supply  us  for  a  number  of 
years  with  spruce — say  for  thirty  years.  After  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years  the  Canadian  spruce  woods  and  our  own  spruce  woods  will  be 
exhausted,  and  there  will  be  presented  a  condition  of  affairs  as  de- 
plorable as  that  which  now  confronts  Italy  and  Spain  with  reference 
to  the  forests. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  question  of  cheap  paper  is  less  important 
to  the  American  commonwealth  than  the  problem  of  expensive 
stumpage. 

If  stumpage  is  cheap,  no  one  can  afford  to  produce  it,  neither  here 
nor  in  Germany.  If  we  want  forestry  we,  as  a  people,  through  Con- 
gress, have  to  see  to  it  that  forestry  is  a  good  investment. 

It  will  be  a  good  investment  if  Congress  enacts  proper  laws  tending 
•to  secure  for  the  owner  of  second  growth  protection  by  a  federd 
forest  police  (the  federal  marshal  and  his  deputies  can  act  as  such 
poUce,  and  no  new  organization  is  required). 

As  regards  the  cheapness  of  paper,  I,  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  expen- 
sive printing  paper,  particularly  for  the  reason  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  papers  contain  *  ^  stuff ' '  that  is  not  fit  to  print. 

Many  an  advertisement  covering  a  whole  page  contains  reading 
matter  of  six  Unes  only;  many  a  page  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
murders  and  other  obnoxious  matter  which  can  not  be  considered  of 
educational  value,  and  it  should  be  cut  down,  by  all  means. 

If  printing  paper  is  more  expensive,  education  by  the  newspapei^ 
will  be  fostered  rather  than  checked. 

Unless  Congress  takes  a  firm  stand  and  makes  private  forestrr 
remunerative,  there  will  be  no  private  forestry;  there  will  Ke 
500,000,000  acres  of  barren  lands,  formerly  productive  of  forests, 
within  fifty  years. 

Have  your  choice. 

Have  cheap  paper  for  another  thirty  years,  and  after  that  time 
very  expensive  paper,  and  vast  areas  of  improductive  land. 

Yours  for  high  prices  of  paper,  pulp,  and  spruce,  and  with  deep 
respect, 

C.  A.  SCHBNCK. 


INFORMATION  CONCERNING  PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUTACTUKINO  INDVS- 
TRY   IN   UNITED   STATES. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  following  letter  and  tables  com- 

filed  by  the  Census  Office,  which  we  will  publish  now  for  information, 
will  say  that  many  new  schedules  have  been  received  since  this 
tabulation,  and  new  and  more  complete  tables  are  being  prepared  by 
experts  under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 

The  information  in  the  schedules  is  received  in  confidence,  and  no 
facts  relating  to  any  particular  mill  wiU  be  disclosed  in  any  way. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  OF  the  Census, 

WdshingUm,  December  1, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.«Mann, 

CJiairman  Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paver  Investigationj 

House  of  Representatives  y  WasMngtonf  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  transmit  herewith  tabulations  made  in  this 
bureau  of  the  replies  to  the  schedule  inquiries  addressed  by  your  com- 
mittee to  manuiacturers  of  pulp  and  paper. 

About  900  schedules  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
were  mailed,  and  approximately  450  replies  were  received,  but  only 
188  of  these,  covering  the  operations  of  235  plants,  have  been  tabulateci 
in  the  tables  presented  herewith.  A  considerable  number  of  the  sched- 
ules of  the  paper  manufacturers  were  thrown  out  because  their  opera- 
tions did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  investigation.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  those  returning  as  raw  materials  rags,  old  paper,  straw, 
hemp,  cotton  waste,  and  the  like. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  committee  are  in- 
complete and  not  comparable  with  census  statistics.  To  illustrate 
the  impracticability  of  comparing  the  statistics  of  these  tables  with 
those  of  the  census,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  capital  returned  by  the 
establishments  represented  in  the  tabulations  herewith  amounts  to 
$147,757,670,  whereas  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  wood  pulp  during  the  calendar  year  1904,  as  shown  by 
the  census  figures,  was  $277,444,471.  The  total  cost  of  materials 
returned  by  the  establishments  represented  in  the  tabulations  made 
from  the  returns  to  the  committee  is  $49,183,106,  compared  with 
$111,251,478  for  the  entire  industry  as  returned  at  the  census  of  1905. 
The  value  of  products  returned  by  the  establishments  represented  in 
the  tabulations  herewith  is  $82,716,044,  compared  with  $188,715,189 
for  the  entire  industry  as  shown  at  the  1905  census.  In  addition  to 
this  there  has  doubtless  been  an  increase  during  the  last  three  years  in 
the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  and  hence 
it  is  impracticable  to  state  how  nearly  the  present  condition  of  the 
entire  industry  is  revealed  by  these  imperfect  statistics. 

Table  1. — Number  of  establishmentB  returned;  capital  invested;  salaried  employees 
and  wage-earners;  and  rent  and  taxes;  by  States.  1907. 

Table  2. — ^Number  of  establishments  returned;  cost  of  materials  used,  according 
to  kind,  quantity,  and  value;  bv  States,  1907. 

Table  3 — Number  of  establishmeuts  returned,  and  quantity  and  value  of  manu- 
factured products;  by  States,  1907. 

Table  4. — Cost  of  manufacturing  product;  percentage  represented  by  wages,  by 
materials,  and  by  all  other  expenses  of  production;  1907. 

Table  5. — Comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices  per  ton  of  news-print  paper; 
by  States,  1906  and  1907. 

Table  6. — Comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices  per  ton  of  several  kinds  of 
paper;  by  States,  1906  and  1907. 

Table  7. — Number  of  plants  reported;  yearly  capacity  of  the  mills  for  the  manu- 
tiicture  of  paper  and  pulp;  and  the  average  number  of  days  operated  in  1907. 

Hoping  that  the  material  transmitted  may  prove  of  service,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  esiablithmenU  retumedy  capital  invested,  salaried  employee  cr&.' 
wage'eamers,  rents,  and  taxes,  by  States,  1907. 


state. 


Total. 


1 


Num- 
ber , 
of         Capital     , 

'  estab- ,  (amount). 
Ush 

mants 


I     Salaried  employees. 


Wageieamers. 


iNum- 
'  ber.  I 


Aver- 1 
Salaries.      age 
salary.! 


Num- 
ber.  ! 


wa 


Aver- 
age 


Rett. 

t&x«s». 
etc. 


188,1147,757,670   1,4I3|  $2,767,840,  $1,052,  a6,400'$13,S67,620       UUtl,im,7Ti 


Comiectlcut ' 

DUnoIs 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan i 

Minnesota i 

New  Hampshire ' 

New  Jersey 

New  York i 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont I 

Virginia ' 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin | 

All  other  States  <* 


1 


61 
4 
3 
5' 
21 
14 
3 
4 
8 
45 
0 

20, 
10 
3 
3 
23 
T 


830,627' 

724,0751 

1,302,070! 

3,012,144 

60,051,195 

11,148,272; 

2,365.034 

086,8531 

1,704,814' 

37,278,774, 

l,406,770i 

10,003.710) 

1.162,600, 

556,082' 

216,3821 

11,488,001 

2,258,458 


22' 

33,378; 

10| 

18,677 

18 

21,000 

30! 

71,743 

397 

819,617 

145 

238,453 

21 

32,303 

19 

26,248 

37 

126, 1?2 

200 

658,070, 

31' 

30.4601 

126 

248,821 

26 

18 

55,8<>6, 
32,798 

8 

14.450 

162 

260,346 

35 

50,442 

1,517; 

238' 

083: 

154, 

1,217 

172 

2,301 

701 

2,0b5 

8,302, 

1,C45 

2, 6281 

1,543 

407 

1,381 

207 

3,410 

566 

2,201 

6,240 

1,273 

397 

1,075 

2,563, 
2651 

2,140 

1,822 

1451 

1,806 

118. 

1,607: 

2, 8151 

1,608 

392, 

3, 


134,0251 

80,500 

00,639| 

417,264; 

010,519, 

290,002 

240,625 

105,828 

307,744 

493,208 

218, 184, 

288.531 

133,520 

61,225 

62,707 

305.781 

218.228 


5S1 
527 
&2S 

484 

4911 
501' 
5111 
5441 
559 


504 

4221 
532 

4961 
557 


77  *." 
19t.jr 

[,NC;.  ^■ 

754.- '>. 

15.1  i> 

4-1,  ■  > 

147.. >. 

102.  •:4 
90&.«* 

si.>t 

74€  :X 
I3>s.  7>: 


a  Include/Maryland,  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North.Carolina,  South  Carolina,  tsd 
Washington,  with  one  establishment  each. 

Table  2. — Number  of  establishments  returned,  cost  of  materials  u^ed,  expressed  by  kinn, 
quantity,  and  value,  by  States,  1907. 


Num-  I 

;  ber  of  < 

!  estab-  ' 

llsh-    I 

ments. ' 


Cost  of  materials  used  during  the  year. 
Wood  for  pulp.  Ground-wood  fiber. 


I     Cords. 


Value. 


Total. 


Conneotlcut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  a. 


188       1,021,383,    $7,009,012 


6. 

4. 

3 

5 
21 
14 

3 

4 

8. 
45 

0. 
20 
10 

3. 

3. 
23 

7 


Average 

price  (per 

cord). 


I  Averagt 

Tons.     I     Value.      '  price  i;w^ 

I     ton). 


-i 


$7.80       111,407 


4,518 


$2,378,0111        S21.S3 


17.56 


70,0651 


200 
85,020 
22,222i 
09,441, 
29,601 
1,173 


1,500, 

7.50 

512. 25t) 

6.08 

166,2701 

7.48 

578,5551 

5.82 

245,353 

8.29 

4,861 

4.14 

484,705 


01,040 
15,043, 


3,030,492j 

""757,' 8171' 
143,8361 


8.13 


8.32 
9.56; 


1,248; 

7,854 

10,130 

11,572 

1,872' 

641 

421 

22,224 

1,300 

619 

0,248 


20,041 

137,300 

214,099 

260,247 

44.505; 

14,5661 

13,0441 

454,868' 

31,150 

15,820 

126,506 


173,244, 
19,085 


1,513,278 
105,788. 


8.73, 
5.37, 


32,090 
10,760 


714,587 
233,813 


23.11 
17.te 
21.14 

svr 

**''.  77 
^72 
3D* 
20.4: 
23.'* 
24.7.^ 
20.3:' 


22.-: 
21.73 


a  Includes  Maryland,  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington,  with  one  establishment  each. 
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Table  2. — Number  of  establishments  retumedj  cost  of  materials  tLsed^  ejcpresM^  by  hndy 
quantity f  and  vahie,  by  States,  1507— Continued. 


Total. 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

AllotherStat&sa. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


188 


Cost  of  materials  used  during  the  year. 


Sulphite. 


Tons. 


180,367 


V 

3 

5 
21 
14 

3 

4 

8 
46  j 

9  I 
20  I 
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3 ; 

3 
23  ' 

7, 


1,415 

46 

1,711 

738 

65,546 

15,058 

4,826 

3,302 

502 

29,997 

4,078 

6,492 

6,133 

139 

70 

37,057 

3,257 


Value. 


I  Average 

price 
,  (per  ton). 


$8,542,565,      $47.36 


60,620 
1,809 
80,926 
25,508 
3,488,322  , 
616,953  < 
230,205 
151,270 
22,277 
1,221,606  i 
178,667  : 
317,512 
247,482 
6,435 
2,842 
1,737,936 
152,135 


42.84 
40.63 
47.29 
34.56 
53.22 
40.97 
47.70 
45.81 
44.38 
40.72 
43.81 
48.91 
40.35 
46.29 
4a  60 

4&go 

46.71 


Tons. 


40,832 


64 


8,875 


3,770 


405 
132 
3,893 
26 
915 


1,801 


Soda. 


Value. 


$2,159,016 


2,876 


1,288,634 
381,245 


162,186 


18,348 

6,203 

171,687 

1,124 

39,537 


Average 
price 

(per  ton). 


$43. 33 


44.94 


43.15 
42.96 


43.  (»2 


46.30 
46.99 
44.10 
43.23 

43.21 


82,247  I 
4,929  I 


45.07 
5tr0l 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total 188 

Connecticut 6 

Illinois 4 

Indiana i  3 

Maine I  5 

Massachusetts 21 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota i  3 

New  Hampshire 4 

New  Jersey i  8 

New  York 46 

Ohio 9 

Pennsylvania 20 

Vermont '  10 

Virginia '  3 

WestVlrginia i  3 

Wisconsin.. 23 

All  other  States  a 7 


Cost  of  materials  used  during  the  year. 


i 


Tons. 


31,480 


Another. 


,  Average 
Value.   ;    price 
(per  ton) 


$719,866        $22.86 


290        17,306 


67.89 


23,333  I    616,041  |        22.12 


1,160        44,850  39.00 

3,806        62,231  16.34 


667 


2,242 


30,215  45.99 


49,211 


21.95 


Fuel 
(value). 


$6,400,035 


Other  mar 
terials 
(value). 


$22,013,711 


69,164 
34,767 
43,924 

222,612 
1,159,389 

666,828 
61,769 
44,030 

125,068 
1,491,456  i 

102,411 

579.560  ' 
38,246  . 
11,400 
30,934  I 

588,999  I 

149,778  j 


204,487 
236,986 
213,566 
382,972 

7,963,990 

1,564,555 
106,388 
203,412 
766,163 

4,662,110 
712,793 

2,686,064 
106,768 
158,466 
303,758 

1,554,335 
277,888 


Total  cost 
(amount). 


$40,183,106 


406,212 
272,622 
369,857 

1,280,648 
14,318,018 

4,683,424 

688,220 

580,325 

962,002 

11,750,111 

1,031,224 

4.668,195 
663,952 
215,838 
337,534 

6,240,593 
924.3.31 


o  Includes  Marvland,  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington,  with  one  establishment  each. 
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Table  3.— Number  of  establishments  returned,  quantity  and  value  of  manv/actured  prod- 
ucts, by  States,  1907. 


Quantity  and  value  of  manufactured  products. 


Total. 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvalna 

Vermont 

,  Virginia 

West  Virginia..-. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  d. 


'          1 

'  Num- 
ber of 

1  estab- 
llsh- 

Tons. 

126,970 
2,035 

In  rolls. 

! 

Value. 

1 
1 

Newsp 

1 
1 

Aver- 
I>noe 

•per. 

In  sheets. 

ments. 

Tons.  1    Value. 

Aver- 

188 

1 
$5,300,508, 

$41.75 

53,S60$2,2n,019 

$42  41 

6 

85,87?! 

42.20. 

4 

3 

5 

' 1 ' 

21 

.................,........|.  ....  .... 

14 

22)608 

608,862 

955,681 

97,919 

44.10. 

42.27, 

52.87! 

1. 

..;:...! 1. 

3 

t              4 

8 

4,113;      199,141 
7gB;        4i;e93 
1 

48.41 

'            45 

1              9 

39,908 

1,573,193 

39.42 

31,701 

I,2&4,4d5 

39.57 

1            20 
10 

825 

43,8671 

53.17 

465 

25,877 

55.6.5 

'              3 

1 1 

1              3 

1               1 

23 

33,317 
12,019 

''^:^l 

40.09. 
47.50;. 

! 

16,482 

749,813, 

45.49 

1                1 

1                      : 

Total. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


188 


Quantity  and  value  of  manufactured  products. 
Pulp  and  fiber  sold. 


.\11  other  varieties  of 
paper. 


I 
Tons.       Value. 


Aver- 
age 
price 
(per 
ton). 


Tons.      Value. 


Aver- 
age 

price 
(per 

ton). 


Connecticut 

Illinois I 

Indiana > 

Maine ! 

Massachusetts I 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey t 

New  York 

Ohio ' 

Pennsylvania 

Vennont 

Virginia ' 

West  Virginia i 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States o.. 


I     Total 
value. 
All  other  I  amount- 
products,! 
value.    I 


870, 900  $66, 311, 978     $76. 1 4!  202. 702  $6, 979, 538'    $34  43  $1,853, 001  $82,  n6, 044 


14,461. 
14,561 
18,349) 
24,940 
208,034, 
107,420 


586,190 
380,488 
653,382 

1,160,330 
23,617,852 

6,974,764 


7,354 

6,450 

202,987 

26,467 


20   106,700 


12,868 
5,340 
5,6311 
94,061 
15,287 


720,866 

580, 179, 

13,481,898 

1,529,235 

7,500,040 

788,422 

451,093 

480,295 

6. 450, 475, 

956,469 


40.54;. 
26.13. 
36.61  . 
46. 53, 
113.63'. 
64.93 

I 

98.02,. 

89.95. 

66.421 

57.781- 

70.29, 

61.27 

84.47 

85.29 

68.58 

62.57 


.1. 


28,638  1,078,190      37.65 


6,851'      273,280 
3,925        81,719 


39.89 
2a  82 


97, 892i  3,767,637,      38.49 


7,432 
15,995 


222,0511 
262,995i 


29.88 
16.44 


41,932   1.293,222 
37  444, 


30.84 
12.00 


96,495| 


2,213 
71,761 


1,245,296 

133, 8S9 

1,600 

285,249 


16,467 
2,274 


672,067 

476,983 

653, 3S2 

2,238,530 

23.620,065 

7,928.667 

1,236,441 

860.478 

1,825.475 

20,211.062 

1,530,835 

8,077.084 

1,051,417 

451.093 

480,295 

9,845,803 

1,556.357 


a  Includes  Maryland  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington  with  one  establishment  each. 
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Tabus  4. — Total  co»i  of  manufacturing  paper  and  pulp,  per  cent  of  total  cost  represented 
by  wageSf  materials^  and  other  expenses. 


State. 


Total 

Connecticut 

niinots 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia..,. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  a 


Kstab- 
llsh- 

ments 
reported 
(number) 


188 


Total  cost 
of  manufac- 
turing 

(amount). 


173,200,440 


Cost  of  production  represented  by— 
Wages.  !         Materials.        I  All  other  expenses. 


6 

4 

3 

5 
21 
14 

3 

4 

8  > 
45 

9 
20 
10 

3  ■ 

3 
23  i 

7  ■ 


Amount.      J^®  ^      Amount,    j  ^^^     Amount. 


Per 


113,567,620  18.5  940,183,106  67.2  $10,449,720 


642,679 
417,165 
660,994 

1,965,858 
21,024,729 

6,872,600 

1,114,436 
757,179  , 

1,543,310  I 
18,173,626 

1,390,902  ! 

7,002,443  ; 
905,411 
391,421 
463,290 

8,643.675 

1,340,738 


134,025 

89,600 

90,630 

417,264 

4,019,619 

1,290,002 

240,625 

106,828 

307,744 

3,493,208 

218,184 

1,289,531 

133,520 

61,225 

62,797 

1,396,781 

218,228 


20.9 
21.5 
16.2 
21.2 
19.1 
18.7 
21.6 
14.0 
20.0 
19.2 
15.6 
18.4 
14.8 
15.7 
13.9 
l&l 
16.3 


406,212 
272,622 
369,857 

1,280,648 
14,318,018 

4,683,424 

688,220 

580,325 

962,002 

11,750,111 

1,031,224 

4,658,195 
663.952 
215,838 
337,534 

6,240,593 
924,331 


102,442 
66,043 

100,408 

267,946 
2,687,192 

999,264 

186,691 
71,026 

273,664 
2,930,207 

141,494 
1,154,717 

107,939 

114,358 

52,950 

1,007,301 

198,179 


Per 

cent. 


14.3 


16.9 
13.2 
17.9 
13.6 
12.8 
14.6 
16.7 
9.4 
17.7 
16.1 
10.2 
16.5 
11.9 
29.2 
11.7 
11.7 
14.8 


o  Includes  Maryland  with  two  establishments;  rK>lawaro,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington  with  one  establishment  each.  ^^  mtkm  s«m»«^^.  i»toto*^> 


Table  5.- 


-Comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices,  per  ton,  of  news-prin^  paper,  by 
States,  1906  and  1907. 


State. 


Average  prices  per  ton  (2.000  pounds )- 


Year.' 


I 


Connecticut. 


I 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 


1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 

New  Hampshire 1907 

1906 

NewYork 1907 

;  1906 

Pennsylvania 1907 

'  1906 

Wisconsin i  1907 

<  1906 


Jan. 


'  Feb.  '  Mar. 


I  I  ■  I 

Apr.  I  May.  June.  I  July. 


$44. 00  $44. 
40.00  40. 
37.79  36. 
35.  Ill  3a 
37. 15i  37. 
36.90:  37. 
65.76  61 
58.36  56. 
38.88  40. 
35.61  36. 
52.00  52. 
62.00  52. 
47.02  49. 
47.16   47. 


00,$44. 00  $44  00i$44.  Oo!$44. 
40.00   40. 


00<  40.00 


35.83 
34.18 


00  37.40 
30  37.40 
30|  58.401  60. 
46  60.56  60. 
73,  41.46  42. 
65  36.74  36. 
00,  52.00  54. 
00,  52.00  52. 
51 :  49.42  51. 
29   48.08   47. 


m  37.22 

59  36.15 

60  37.  GO 
40  36.80 
001  61.30  61. 
36  50.80  61. 

43.45   43. 
37.31   37. 


L54 
.43 
LOO  54.00  54.00 
!.00 
.61 
l15 


52.00  52. 
51.27  61. 
47.39   46. 


00i$44.00 
00  40.00 
44  40.40 
(X)  33.49 
20  39.29 
30  36.69 
801  59.60 
24^  61.30 
43.57 
37.50 
55.00 
52.00 
51.29 
46.75 


Aug.    Sept.,  Oct. 


J. 


Nov. 


$44.00$44.00'$44.00 

40.001  40.00]  40.00 

41.03'  41.73  42.53 

33.C6   33.901  35.84 

39.49   41.601  42.10 

36.70:  37.301  36.80 

59.90  69.60j  61.12  60. 

58.26  50.00  60.60  61. 

43.75'  44.10  46.31   44. 

37.63  34.30'  38.06  38. 

5&00  66l00;  56.00  5& 

52.00  52.001  52.001  52. 

52.52  53.55  53.811  53. 

46.06!  46.73  47.72   48. 


00 


$44.00 


Dec-. 


$44. 
4a  00|  40.00 

4a 

37. 

4a 

37. 


42.68 
34.38 
44  40 
36.(0 
60.30 
63.80 
46.09 
56(  38.77 
00  56.00 
00  62.00 
62  6a95 
23   48.39 


The  statistics  shown  iu  tlie  table  were  computed  from  reports  of  establishments 
which  produced  in  1907,  126,970  tons  of  news  print,  in  rolls,  valued  at  $5,300,508,  or 
an  average  of  141.75  per  ton,  and  53.550  tons  in  sheets,  \'alued  at  $2,271,019,  or  an 
average  of  $42.41  per  ton.  Computed  on  the  combined  figures  the  average  price  is 
$41.94.  According  to  the  census  there  were  produced  in  the  calendar  year  1904, 
840,802  tons,  in  rolls,  valued  at  $32,763,308,  or  an  average  of  $38.97  per  ton,  and  72,020 
tons  in  sheet,  valued  at  $3,143,152,  or  an  average  of  $43.64  per  ton.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  quantity  of  news  print  represented  in  Table  5  for  1907  is  180,520  tons,  or  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  products  reported  for  the  census  of  1905.  The  average  price  per  ton 
of  the  averages,  as  returned  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  month  of  January,  1907,  is 
$46.21,  compared  with  .$49.33  for  December  of  the  same  year.  The  comparative 
prices  for  1906  are  $43.59  for  January  and  $44.85  for  December. 
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Table  6. — Comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices  per  ton  of  several  kinds  of  paper, 

1906  and  1907. 


Avenge  prices  per  ton  (2,000  pounds)— 


Year. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.   May.  June.  July. '  Aug. :  Sept. 


Book 

Building.. 
Hanging.. 


Tissue: 
Manila.. 


I 


! 

1907  ,  78.64;  74.20 

1906  ;  79.12,  78.85 

1907  33.71  34.03 

1906  '  29.97  30.10 

1907  ,  40.00,  40.00 
1906  38.70;  38.41 


Fine.. 


Wrai 


80.15  81.86,  80.80,  80.1 

78  94  78. 54  79. 20  78. 1 

34.24  34!97|  35102^  34!o6<  34.161  34.W!  33.92  34.62J  34.52  M.3B 

30.37  29.26  30.08  29.2^    ««  «r'  o«  «i  *«  r-   *«  rS  «  .«   «•  » 

40.00  42.W  42.00;  42.G 

38.46  38.30,  38.88  39.( 


1.96  81.43,  81. 2(^  81.99  82.33 
i.l8  78.64'  78.39i  78.67  78.72 


1.211  30.25  30.45!  30.56  30.55 
!.00  42.671  42.67  42.381  42.60 
1.00  30.67,  39.671  40.00;  40.00 


1907     75.67  75.67 

1906  ,  75.671  75.67 

1907  1197. 30;i94. 95 

1906  197.00192.40 

1907  ,  46.871  47.00 

1906  I  44.2l!  44.35 

1907  I  36.00'  37.60 

1906  33.00,  33.00 

1907  ,  24.03!  24.49 
1906  I  22.86!  23.05 


1.25'  78.00,  78.00  78.00'  78.00 
1.75  76.751  7e.75  78.00  78.00 


75.67  79.25  79.25  T9. 

74.00  76.75   76.75   76. 

193. 35 196. 90  188. 95 198. 901197. 28,201. 45 198.80191. 45 191.05  3C»Ji5 
194.30 187.75 199.90 193.20,196.40199.05 190.80191.75 


47.41  47. 
44.08  44. 
37.60  37. 
33.00,  33. 
24.59  24. 
22.75   23. 


75  77. 
12  75. 
00150. 
00150. 
60187. 
00186. 
36275. 
60262. 
00250. 
00235. 
33215. 
67206. 
69195. 
61184, 
82105. 
32103. 


42i  76. 

00  74. 
00150. 
00150. 
80189. 
20185. 
36275. 
60262. 
00250. 
00235. 
00215. 
67  206. 
77,194. 
86183. 
82,105. 
32103. 


55  79. 
57  74. 
00150. 
00160. 
00188. 
60184. 
36276. 
60262. 
00250. 
00,235. 
00215. 
67,206. 
96197. 
66184. 
82106. 
32103. 


48  48.81  48. 

13,  44.53  44. 

50  38.00  38. 

00,  33.00  33. 

34   24.53  24. 

261  22.67  22. 

711  79.8O1  79. 
441  74.71,  74, 
00ll50.00150. 
001150.00,150. 
80189.40192. 


I 

81  40.43  51.16'  51.81!  52.13 

25  44.111  43.87|  43.85lf44.56 

00  39.00,  39.00'  40.50740.50 

00  33.00'  33.00,  34.00  34.00 

79  25.17,  25.47  26.67   25.71 

14  22.661  22.99i  23.371  23.05 


I 


39.45  S.58 
42.67  44.54 
40.00  «  » 


78.75   76.75 
76.75   76.75 


103.45  19. 9D 

52.63  53.CS 
44.88  46.04 
40.50'  40.50 
54.00  34.08 
25.58  25.59 
23.25.  21.43 

.1  . 


I 


79.04  79.26  79.06  79.47  80.01  78.88 
70  74.65  74.39  76.26  76.20  75.18  76.20 
00 150. 00 150. 00 150. 001 150. 00;  150. 00 150. 00 
00 150. 00: 150. 00 160. 00 150. 00 150.00 150. 01 
40 106. 20 186. 70 191. 40 191. 30 193.60193. 10 
20  185. 30 187. 70  188. 30, 182. 60 188. 00 184. 40.187. 50186.89 
36  275. 36  275. 36  275. 36275. 36  276. 36  275. 36  275, 36:275. 36 
60262.60  262.60262.60262.60262.60262.60202.60262,60 
00|250. 00  250. 00  250. 00  250. 00  250. 00  250. 00  250. 00  250. 00 
001235. 00  235. 00  235. 00|235. 00  235. 00  235. 00235. 00  235. 00 
00216. 00  215. 00  215. 00  215. 00  216. 00  216. 00  215. 00  215. 00 
671206. 67  206. 67  206. 67  206. 67  206. 67  206. 67  206. 67  206. 67 
63  197. 22  196. 33, 198. 95 197. 61 197. 20  198. 22  197. 61. 198. 31 
82  184.83185.09  185. 09|184. 14 184.20 185.35,185.22:184.54 
50  108. 32 108. 32 108. 32  108. 32  108. 32  106. 32  108. 32 108. 32 
32  103.32  103.32  103.32  103.32  103.32  103.32  103.32  103.32 


Table  7. — Number  of  plants  returned^  total  yearly  capacity  ^  average  capacity ,  and  average 
number  of  days  operated  in  1907,  distributed  by  States. 


„,     ^     j     Yearly  capacity       Average  capacity    I  Areraa 
Plants   1       (short  Urns).  (short  tons).       '  nimbS 


reported  , 
(num-  ' 
ber).     I 


Paper.        Pulp.        Paper.        Pulp. 


Total 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Uampshire 

New  Jersey ' 

New  York , 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania I 

Vermont 

Virginia 1 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin i 

All  other  States  « 


235   1,190,628  1    673,260 


4 

3 
5 
45 
17 

f. 

4 

6 
58 

9 
21 
11 

2 

3 
25 

8 


22,126    

18,308  , 

20,580  ' 

20,250  52,700 
222,112  11,710 
144,559  I      57,570 

31.000  '      32,500 

12,011  t        1,600 

21,092  ' 

300,518      318,712 

33,105    

127,960  ,   49,425 

14,850    39,528 

5,800  I 

6,155. 

147,142  I  100,915 

34,060  j        8,700 


days 
lerated 

L1907. 


5,808  8,522  1 

2,766  t 1 

4,577    

6,860    i 

5,850  I      10,540  , 
4,936  I        5.855 
9,035  ,        8,224 
10,333  6,500  1 

3,003  1,500  ; 

3,515  I...:...... 

6,830        10,281  I 

3,678  I 

6,003  8,238  < 

2,475  7,906  I 

2,900    1 

2,052  , i 

7,357  7,208  , 

4,866  4,350  ' 


272 


-22 
2» 
308 
2» 
2» 
146 
292 
292 
2iO 
256 
282 
2&5 
284 
282 
297 
289 


a  Includes  Marvland  and  South  Carolina,  with  two  plants  each:  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and 
Washington,  with  one  plant  each. 


One  company  frequently  controls  more  than  one  plant  and  makes  a  consolidated 
report.  This  accounts  for' the  188  returns  shown  in  Table  1,  and  235  plants  in  this 
table;  the  sources  of  the  information,  however,  are  the  same. 
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Of  the  236  plants  shown  in  the  above  tabulation,  152  were  returned  as  manufiacturing 
paper  exclusively,  23  pulp  exclusively,  and  60  both  paper  and  pulp.  In  computing 
the  averages,  therefore,  this  segregation  has  been  observed. 


Department  of  Commeroe  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Washington,  December  29,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pvlv  Investigation, 

House  of  Representa^tives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  inclose  a  short  statement  in  regard  to  the  aver- 
age prices  of  news-print  paper.  These  averages  have  been  computed 
from  the  reports  made  by  newspaper  publishers,  and  also  from  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  committee.  1  have  excluded  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  data  concerning  paper  other  than  news  print,  and  have  made 
the  statement  as  short  as  possible,  avoiding  the  repetition  of  statis- 
tics. The  text  can  be  extended  if  you  so  desire  by  quoting  the  fig- 
ures and  making  comparisons,  but  the  amount  of  matter  would 
depend  upon  your  general  scheme  for  the  report. 

In  makmg  the  digest  of  the  testimony  that  was  sent  you  some  time 
ago  we  brought  together  all  of  the  information  under  different  sub- 
jects. There  is  considerable  on  the  subject  of  *^price  of  paper" 
which  could  be  incorporated  in  the  report  if  you  desire. 

The  average  price  of  paper  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  limitations, 
which  should  be  given  due  weight  in  comparing  it  with  actual  prices 
paid  by  individual  consumers.  Some  of  these  conditions  are  described 
m  the  inclosed  statement. 

The  original  reports  of  the  newspapers  are  available  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  almost  any  line  of  statistics  concerning  prices,  and  if  you 
desire  totals  giving  prices  of  paper  other  than  news  print,  or  further 
detailed  description  and  comparison  of  the  statistics,  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  complying  with  your  wishes. 

It  is  unfortunate  tnat  the  schedule- sent  newspaper  publishers  did 
not  call  for  the  amount  of  paper  consumed  ana  tne  actual  cost,  so 
that  a  true  average  cost  per  hundredweight  could  be  obtained  by  a 
division  of  the  pnce  by  the  quantity.  The  averages  reported  on  the 
schedules  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  M.  Steuart, 

Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures, 


PRICES   OP  PAPER. 

The  cost  of  paper  to  publishers  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  inves- 
tigation, and  information  relative  to  this  has  been  secured  from  both  manufacturers 
and  consumers.  The  committee  has  discovered  that  while  all  parties  interested  are 
willing  to  furnish  quotations  of  prices,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  price  given, 
even  where  purchases  were  made  during  the  same  period.  Among  the  causes  which 
are  responsible  for  these  conditions,  the  following  were  brought  out  in  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  publishers  and  manufacturers  and  in  the  committee  hearings: 

1.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  purchases  were  made  under  contract  and  others  on 
the  open  market.  Publishers  buying  under  contract,  as  a  rule,  obtain  more  favorable 
terms  than  those  buying  on  the  market. 

2.  The  differences  in  the  time  when  the  respective  contracts  were  made  and  in 
the  duration  of  the  contract,  inasmuch  as  the  contract  price  ordinarily  bears  a  cer- 
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tain  correHpondence  to  the  market  price  prevailing  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is 
made. 

3.  The  variations  in  the  Quantity  of  paper  involved  in  the  different  contracts  in 
general.     Large  consumers  ODtain  more  favorable  rates  than  small  consumers. 

4.  The  definiteness  with  which  the  contract  price  is  fixed.  In  some  cases  the  con- 
tract specifically  indicates  the  price  which  is  to  be  paid  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract: in  others  the  price  is  based  upon  some  factor,  such  as  the  cost  of  production, 
whicn  is  subject  to  more  or  less  variation. 

5.  Differences  in  the  grade  of  paper  purchased. 

6.  The  form  in  which  the  paper  la  purchased — ^whether  in  roils,  sheets,  or  ream  lot.-. 

7.  The  inclusion  of  freight  charges^in  some  instances  and  their  exclusion  in  other? 

8.  The  discoimt  for  cash  or  for  payment  within  a  specified  time  which  is  given  to 
some  consumers. 

9.  The  fact  that  some  publishers  purchase  through  jobbers  or  brokers,  while  others 
deal  directly  with  the  mul. 

10.  The  credit  of  the  customer.  Publishers  of  established  credit  are  likely  to  receiv** 
somewhat  more  favorable  terms  than  those  of  whom  the  manufacturer  knows  little. 

1 1 .  The  method  of  payment.  The  fact  that  payment  was  to  be  made  weekly  was  one 
of  the  things  taken  into  consideration  in  making  the  low  price  in  the  Hearst  contract . 

12.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  smaller  publications  buv  "side  runs,"  for  which  the 
average  price  is  about  30  cents  per  hundredweight  less  than  for  the  ordinary  size. 

It  is  impracticable  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  these  various  conditionia 
80  as  to  arrive  at  a  trustworthy  general  average  price  for  news-print  paper  at  a  given 
time.  Separate  quotations  may  be  accepted  in  individual  cases,  and  from  a  combi- 
nation of  the  prices  paid  for  the  same  grade  of  paper  under  contracts  covering  the  same 
period  of  time  the  average  price  for  a  limited  number  of  purchasers  may  be  obtained, 
but  the  combination  of  prices  paid  under  dissimilar  conditions,  however,  results  in  a 
general  average  which  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  and  in  the  consideration  of  which  it  L* 
impossible  to  give  proper  weight  to  the  various  conditions  imder  which  the  purchase? 
were  made.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison, 
an  average  based  on  the  prices  paid  by  a  large  number  of  publishers  who  purchased 
paper  under  varying  conditions  is  not  without  value,  as  it  may  convey  some  general 
idea  as  to  the  pnce  of  news-print  paper  at  a  given  time. 

The  qualifications  above  noted  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  consideration  of  the 
following  tables,  which  have  been  prepared  from  the  schedule  returns  of  publishers 
and  purport  to  show  the  average  prices  of  news-print  paper  in  the  years  1890,  1894. 
1897, 1900, 1905,  and  1907.  Of  these  tables,  Table  1  shows  the  average  price  per  hun- 
dredweight of  news-print  paper  paid  by  the  publishers  of  newspapers  only;  Table  2 
the  average  price  paidty  the  trade,  fraternal,  and  religious  papers  reporting;  and  Table 
3  the  average  price  for  the  magazines  reporting.  In  all  instances  tne  averages  shown 
in  these  tables  have  been  computed  by  adding  the  average  prices  reported  on  tlie 
individual  schedules  and  dividing  the  total  thus  obtained  by  the  number  of  schedules 
involved. 

Table  1. — Average  prices  of  news-print  paper  per  hundredweight,  compiled  from  reports 

of  newspapers. 


I  I  Total.  DaUlcs. 

I  Period. 


Number  ;  Average    Number    Awne^ 
ireporting.;    price,     reporting.'     price. 


Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls I 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  sheets 

Average  price  where  freight  is  included 

Average  price  where  freight  is  not  included 


Average  price  paid  in  selected  years  by  all  publications, 
reported  without  reference  to  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or  the 
manner  of  piut;hase. 


(«) 

467 

«2.57 

418 

tl.^^ 

(a)   ' 

735 

3.08 

193 

2.94 

(») 

656 

2.79 

440 

2..W 

(«) 

318 

3.02 

84 

2.77 

1907 

1.020 

2.63, 

654 

2.3i> 

1905 

773  , 

2.44  t 

435  1 

2.29 

1900  , 

455 

2.33 

261 

2.21 

1897  ' 

248 

2.19 

143 

2l>^ 

1894 

155 

2.50 

85 

2.r3 

1890 

116  , 

2.85 

50 

2.ai 

a  Spring  of  1908. 
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Table  1. — Average  price  of  news-print  paper  per  hundred  weighty  compiled  from  reporU 

of  newspaper 9 — Continued. 


Average  price  of  paper  purchased  tn  rolls 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased  In  sheets 

Average  price  where  freight  is  included 

Average  price  where  freit^t  is  not  Included 

Average  price  paid  in  selected  years  by  all  publications, 
reported  without  reference  to  the  incluaon  or  exclu- 
sion of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or  the 
manner  of  purchase. 


Weeklies. 


All  other. 


Period. 


?») 

32 

^v   1 

502 

(•)    ' 

196 

l>    1 

215 

1907 

426 

1905  : 

310 

1900 

178 

1897  ; 

94 

1894 

03 

I    1890 

1 

51 

S2.84 
3.13 
3.10 
2.13 
2.82 
2.64 
2,51 
2.39 
2.56 
2.81 


Number 

Average 

reporting. 

price. 

7 

12.64 

40 

3.06 

20 

2.96 

19 

3.01 

40 

2.72 

28 

2.43 

16 

2.36 

11 

2.04 

7 

2.25 

6 

2.43 

a  Spring  of  190B. 


Table  2. — Average  price  of  news-print  paper  per  hundredweighty  compiled  from  reports 
of  trade,  fraternal,  and  religiotis  papers. 


Total, 


Weeklies. 


Average  price  of  paper  purchased 
in  rolls I 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased 
in  sheets 

A  verage  price  where  freight  Is  in- 
cluded  

Average  price  where  freight  is  not  , 
Included ■ 

Average  price  paid  in  selected 

2 rears  by  all  publications  report-  i 
ng  witnout  reference  to  the  in-  i 
elusion  or  exclusion  of  freight  \ 
charges,    the    quantity    pur- 
chased, or  the  manner  of  pur- 
chase. I 


Period. 

Number 

"ST 

(•) 

41 

(«) 

91 

(«) 

74 

(•) 

17 

1907 

113 

1905 

81 

1900 

40 

1897 

23 

1894 

17 

1890 

14 

Average 
price. 


AveraKe 


14 

12.74 

58 

3.46 

40 

3.42 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  sheets 

Average  price  where  freight  is  included 

Average  price  where  freight  is  not  included 

Average  inrice  paid  in  selected  years  by  all  publications 
reporting  withoutjreference.to  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or 
the  manner  of  purchase. 


3.21 

3.17 
3.02 
3.08 
2.89 
2.92 
3.27 


a  Spring  of  190& 
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Ta  ble  3. — Average  prices  of  news-print  paper^  per  hundredxceight,  compiled  from  rtpwu 

ofmagannei. 


Total. 


Weeklies. 


Period. 


Number  '  Averaee    Number    At^ragcj 
reporting,      price.    |  reporting,     prto. 


Average  price  of  paper  purchased  In  rolls (a) 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  sheets (a) 

Average  price  of  paper  where  freight  is  included (o 


Average  price  of  paper  where  frelgbt  Is  not  included . 

AreraiQB  price  paid  in  selected  years  by  all  publications 
reporting,  wtthont  referanoe  to  the  inclusion  or  ex- 
clusion of  freight  charges,  the  qoaatity  pmehased,  or 
the  manner  of  purchase 


1907 
1905 
1900 
1807 
1894 
1890 


8  '  «2.77  I      I     Uft^ 

5  4.17.  1      421' 
9t  3.29       II     4.?. 

1  S.76  ; 

9  2.88  '  2     3  r 

6  2.36  1      3  •! 

2  ,    2.14  

1     1.90  1 :-. 

1     2.75' 


Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  sheets 

A  verage  price  of  paper  where  freight  is  Included 

Average  price  of  paper  where  freight  is  not  included . . . 

Average  price  paid  in  selected  years  by  aU  publications 
reporting,  without  reference  to  the  inclusion  or  ex- 
clusion of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or 
the  manner  of  purchase 


Monthlies. 


All  other. 


Period. 


I  Number    Average    Number    Avem^ 
.reporting,     price,     reporting,     prke. 


12.50 
4.30 
a  18 


S3.: 


00    I 


2.63 
2.12 
2.14 
1.90 
2.75  ' 


a  Spring  of  1908. 


In  making  the  above  tabulation  all  returns  were  excluded  in  which  the  publisher^ 
specifically  indicated  that  they  were  reporting  the  price,  not  of  news-print  paper,  but 
of  book  paper  or  other  superior  grades.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  nigh  aver- 
i^es  shown  in  some  instances  in  Tables  2  and  3  make  it  seem  probable  that  in  some 
cases  the  publishers  returned  the  prices  paid  for  other  varieties  than  news-print  paper 
without  specifying  this  fact.  The  averages  in  these  tables  must  therefore  be  accepted 
with  some  d^ree  of  caution. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Table  1  the  average  price  when  freight  ia  included  is 
less  than  the  average  when  freight  is  excluded.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason 
for  this,  although  it  may  be  to  some  extent  due  to  the  izcX  that  the  publications  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  country,  who  more  often  reported  the  price  excluding 
freight,  seem  to  have  paid  a  relatively  higher  price  than  those  in  the  East,  which 
furnished  the  greater  proportion  of  the  returns  in  which  freight  was  included. 

According  to  Table  1,  the  average  price  paid  for  news-print  paper  in  the  spring 
of  1908,  by  the  publishers  reporting,  was  $2.57  per  hundredweight  for  paper  pur- 
chased in  rolb  and  $3.08  for  paper  purchased  in  sheets.  The  former  fij;ure  shows  a 
remarkably  close  correspondence  with  the  average  deduced  from  the  pnces  reported 
]fy  the  committee  as  paid  by  22  publishers  who  appeared  before  it  in  person  and  by 
172  publishers  who  sent  responses  to  the  telegram  sent  out  by  Mr.  Ridder  on  May  1 . 
this  average  being  $2.56.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  no  uni- 
formity in  these  returns  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  freight  chaiges. 

In  connection  with  the  above  tabulation  the  following  tabular  information,  taken 
from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  may  be  of  interest: 
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Table  4. — Wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  neus  paper  (wood)  in  New  York^  on  the  fir  at 

of  each  month:  1907.fi 


Month. 


Jantntry.. 


Price. 


Month. 


I0.0225-Ia0250  1  August 

.0200-  .0225     September 

.0200-  .0225  ,;  October 

Aprs. i      .0246-  .0266  !  November 

May ,      .0W6-  .0OB6  i  December 

Jane .0246-  .0386 

July .0246-  .02»J5  Average.. 


Price. 


10.0246-10.0266 
.024&-  .0265 
.0256-  .0275 
.0256-  .0275 
.0265-    .0276 


a  The  figuresTpresented  in  this  table  are  taken  from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  page  S94. 
original  quotations  are  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin. 


The 


Table  5. — Monthly  actual  and  relative  prices  of  news  paper  in  1907  and  base  price  {averagt 

for  1S90-1899)mO 

r  Average  for  1907  computed  from  quotations  in  Table  I.] 


Month. 


Average,  188Q-1899.. 

January 

Febnuuy 

March 

April 

May. 

June 

July 


Price  perl 

Relative 

pound.  1 

price. 

10.0209 

100.0 

.0238 

79.  ti 

.0213  1 

71.2 

.0213  { 

71.2 

.0855 

86.3 

.0255  , 

85.3 

.0255  ! 

86.3 

.0265 

85.3 

Month. 


Price  per   Relative 
pound.       price. 


August 10.0265 

September .0255 

October ;  .0266 

November .  0285 

December 0265 

Average,  1907 .0249 

i 


85.3 
85.3 
88.6 
88.6 


«  The  figures  presented  in  this  table  are  taken  from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  page  414.     The 
monthly  prices  are  based  upon  the  figures  given  in  Table  5. 

Table  6. — Average  yearly  actual  and  relative  prices  of  news  paper,  1890-1907,  and  base 

price,  1890-1899.0 


Year. 


1  ^J^^r   Relative 
.  price  per         . 

j  pound.       P'*^- 


Average,  1890-1899 

1880 

1891 

1882 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1887 

1888 


Sa0299 
.0382  ' 
.0340 
.0340 
.0318 
.0323 
.0308 
.0275 
.0271  ; 
.0219 


100.0 
127.8 
lia7 
113.7 
106.4 
106.0 
103.0 
92.0 
9a6 
73.2 


Year. 


Average    o«i.tivo 


1899 10.0209 

1900 !        .0281 

1901 0226 

1902 1        .0242 

1903 :        .0263 

1904 '        .0267 

1905 0242 

190«) '        .0219 

1907 ,        .0249 


69.9 
94.0 
75.6 
80.9 
84.6 
89.3 
80.9 
7a  2 
83.3 


a  The  figures  presented  in  this  table  are  taken  from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  page  452. 


It  will  be  noted  that  according  to  the  above  authority  the  average  market  price  of 
newB-print  paper  in  New  York  during  1907  was  $2.49  per  hundreoweight,  while  the 
average  of  tne  prices  reported  by  the  newspapers  sending  replies  to  the  committee's 
inquiry  was  $2.53,  a  remarkably  close  approximation.  For  1905  the  figures  are  even 
closer,  the  average  wholesale  price  in  the  New  York  market  having  been  $2.42,  while 
the  avera^  deduced  from  the  schedules  is  $2.44.  For  the  remainder  of  the  years 
specified  m  the  schedule  sent  out  by  the  committee  the  averages  show  a  wide  differ- 
ence, however,  which  in  1890  amounts  to  97  cents  per  hundredweight. 

The  above  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  were  made  up  on  a  uni&rm  basis,  and  the 
price  for  each  year  represents  presumably  the  mill  price  plus  the  freight  rate  to  New 
York,  while  the  number  of  publications  upon  which  the  averages  in  Table  1  are  based 
varies  from  116  in  1890,  to  1,020  in  1897,  with  a  consequent  variation  in  the  factor? 
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affecting  the  average  reported  for  any  given  year.  It  ehould  be  noted,  however,(thai 
the  general  movement  of  the  prices  Buown  m  Table  1  is  virtually  the  same  as^thst 
shown  in  Table  6,  the  maximum  price  shown  in  both  cases  for  the  yeaiB  presented  ic 
Table  1  being  for  1890  and  the  minimum  in  1897,  with  a  steady^decline  Crom  1890  to 
1897  and  a  steady  increase  from  1897  to  1907. 

According  to  Table  6  the  lowest  average  wholesale  price  of  news-print  pap^  in  the 
New  York  market  since  1890  was  $2.09  per  hundredweight,  reported  in  1899,  while 
the  highest  was  $3.82  per  hundredweight,  reported  in  1890.  The  lowest  wbalesale 
quotation  during  this  period  was  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  hundredweight  for  Octobcf, 
1899,  and  the  highest  from  $3.75  to  $4.50  per  hundredweight  for  January,  1890. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  alreaav  presented  it  ma)r  be  well  to  present  the 
following  comparative  statement,  which  snows  the  prices  paid  at  different  tunes  b\ 
19  publications  whose  representatives  appeared  before  the  committee. 


Table  7. — Comparative  statement  of  prices  paid  at  different  times  by  the  pubUeatioru 

represented  at  the  hearings. 


Publication. 


Year     Prices  paid. 

in     __ 

which,  I 

Periodcoveredbv  con  tract  eon-  i 

tract  1  DoUv-  At 
,  was  I  ered.  mill, 
made.  I 


Source  of  supply. 


I 


1907  ' 
1905  I 


1907 
1906 


S2. 50  , I  International  Paper  Co. 

1.90  1 '         Do. 


2. 60  't2. 20     Itasca  Paper  Co. 
2.21  I  1.91     John  A,  Davis  &  CV>. 


2.25 
1.73  I 

2.00  ! 

(»)    ! 

1.90  , 


1.93 
1.34  I 


I  . 


Maryland:  < 

Baltimore  American. . .   Jan.,  1906.  to  Jan. ,  1909 

Do I  Jan.  1, 1906.  to  Dec  31,1907. 

Illinois:  I  I  I 

Chicago  Tribune Jan.,  1905,  to  Jan.,  1910. . . . ,  1904       (a)     i |  Perkins,  Qoodwin  &  Co. 

Kansas: 

Topeka  State  Journal. .   Jan.,  1908,  to  Jan.,  1909 

Do Nov..  1906,  to  Jan.,  1908... 

Do Sept.,  1905,  to  Sept..  1900..    1905  I 

Do Aug..  1897,  to  Mar.  1898...    1897  1 

Massachusetts:  i 

Springfield  RepubUcan   July.  1905.  to  July.  1908. . .   1905 
Rhode  Island:  > 

Providence  Tribune. . .   Mar..  1907.  to  Mar.,  1912. . . '  1907  ' 

Providence  Telegram. .    Apr.,  1906 i  1906 

Massachusetts: 

Springfield  Union Jan.,  1906.  to  Jan..  1909. ...    1907 

Rhode  Island:  I 

Providence  Journal ,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Jan.,  1911 

North  Carolina: 

Asheville    Gazette-     Jan..  1908-9. 
News. 
New  Hampshire: 

Manchester  Union. . . .  ^  Sept.,  1907.  to  Sept..  1906. .    1906 

Do Sept.,  1905.  to  Sept.,  1907. .    1905 

New  York: 

Syracuse   Pos^Stand-     Jan.,  1908-9 1907 

ard. 

Do Dec,  1905-7 1905 

Minnesota: 

Duluth  News-Tribune.    Dec.,  1904-9 1904 

Ohio: 

Akron Beaoon-Joumal. '  Jan.,  1908-9 •  1906 

Missouri:  I 

Sedalia  Democrat Aug..  1907-8 1907 

Ohio:  !  , 

Woman's  Home  Com-  '  Jan..  1907-K 2. 43   Laurentide  Paper  Co. 

panion,   The   Farm  i 
and  Fireside. 
Tennessee  * 

Jan.,  1908,  to  Doc.,  1908....   1907 


1905 
1907 


2.30     1.80 

(')  i 

3.00  i  2.57 


2.00  ' 
1.90 


Oeneral  Paper  Co. 
Graham  Paper  Co. 

International  Paper  Co. 

Do. 
Pejepsoot  Paper  Co. 

J.  R.  Booth. 

International  Paper  Co. 

Antietam  Paper  Co. 

Pejepsoot  Paper  Co. 


lepsool 


2.50  ! H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

1.75  I  1.68     St.  Regis  Co. 

C)     I Perkins.  Qoodwin  di  Co. 

'2.45  ! I  Whltaker  Paper  Co. 

/  2. 63^ Graham  Paper  Co. 


Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal. 

Do 

Do 


Jan.,  1907-8 1906  , 

July,  1906,  to  Jan.,  1907....  1905 

Jan.,1905-6 1904 

Jan.,  1904^ 1903  , 


2.60   Manufacturing  Paper  Co. 


2.00   1  Do. 

2.124 Do. 

/2.37} ,  Do. 

/2.40   1  Do. 


a  The  first  two  years,  12.10,  less  1)  per  cent;  after  that  price  to  be  determined. 

fr  First  year  12.20;  market  price  in  January  for  each  of  next  two  years. 

c  1906,  r2.05;  1907,  $2.10;  1908. 12.50. 

d  1906  (1907.  less  U  per  cent),  $2.10;  market  price  after. 

<  Less  3  per  cent  for  thirty  days. 

/3  per  cent  off  for  cash. 
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TA.BLB  7. — Comparative  statement  of  prices  paid  at  different  times  by  the  publications 
represented  at  the  hearings — Continued. 


Publteatioii. 


Period  covered  by  contract. 


Na 


'  Jentr: 


Nawvk  EvBDlngNews, 


gl: 


Jan.  1, 1908,  to  Dec.  31, 1908. 
Jan.  1, 1907^  to  Dec.  31, 1907. 
Oct.,  1905,  to  Dec.,  1906. . . 


Do I  Apr.,  1906,  to  Apr.,  1906 


l>o 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Po 


niinois: 

Chicago  Reoord-Herald . 


Blnoxrflle  Sentinal 

Pennsylyania: 

Jonnstown  Democrat.. 


Apr.,  1904,  to  Apr.,  1906. . . 
Apr.,  1903,  to  Apr.,  1904. . . 
Apr.,  1902,  to  Apr.,  1903... 
Apr.,  1901,  to  Apr.,  1902. . . 


Jan.,  1906-1910. 
Jan.,  1906-1909. 


1906. 
1906. 


Year 
in 

\Hliich 
con- 
tract 
was 

made. 

JTlces  paid. 

Deliv- 
ered. 

At 
mill. 



C1900 
n899 
C1896 

1906 
1904 


Source  of  supply 


2.50 
2.36 
2.^26 
»2.40 
»2.40 
52.40 
62.26 
62.40 
62.15 
62.15 
62.12} 

2.00 

02.62} 

2.56 


International  Paper  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wilder  A,  Co. 

International  Paper  Co. 
Do. 

W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co. 

International  Paper  Co. 


oNodat^ven.i 

6  Cotton  waste. 

e  April. 

d  vm,  S2;  not  less  than  11.90  or  man  than  S2.10. 

«  2  per  oent^disoount.for  10  days. 

The  lowest  price  shown  in  this  statement  is  $1.34  per  hundredweight  at  the  mill, 
or  about  $1.73  delivered,  paid  by  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily  State  Journal  under  a 
contract  running  from  August,  1897,  to  March,  1898.  The  highest  price  shown  is 
^.67  per  hundredweight  at  the  mill,  or  $3,  which  was  paid  by  the  AsneviUe  (N.  C.) 
Gazette-News  under  a  contract  covering  the  calendar  year  1908.  The  lowest  deliv- 
ered price  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  testimony  as  havmg  been  paid  for  news-print 
paper  at  any  time  was  $1.60  per  hundredweight,  on  what  is  known  as  the  production 
basis,  equi'valent  to  about  $1.50  on  the  present  gross-weight  basis,  paid  by  the 
New  York  World  in  1897.  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  Lynn  Item,  stated  that  he  paid  $1.64i 
delivered,  for  100  tons  of  paper  purchased  on  January  5,  1898.  The  prices  paid  b^  the 
New  York  Staats  Zeitung  from  1891  to  1908  were  presented  in  a  statement  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Lyman,  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  maximum 
being  $2.90  delivered,  paid  in  1891,  and  the  minimum  $1.75  delivered,  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1899,  to  August  31,  1900,  and  during  the  calendar  year  1906.  The  evidence  shows 
that  in  general  the  price  of  news-print  paper  reached  its  lowest  level  from  1897-1899, 
although  as  late  as  ^906  and  1907  the  New  York  Staats  Zeitung  and  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  obtained  paper  from  the  St.  Regis  Company  for  $1.75  delivered. 
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Table  8  showB  the  prices  of  newa-print  paper  during  1906|  1907,  and  1908,  as  obtained 
from  the  evidence  presented  to  the  committee  by  a  large  number  of  publidiere.  The 
general  average  price  per  hundredweight,  as  computed  from  this  testimony,  wm 
$2.10  in  1906,  $2.28  in  1907,  and  $2.54  in  1908. 

[From  evidence  pr«santed  to  Select  Committeo  on  Pulp  and  Paper  InvestlgatkisL] 

Table  8. — Prices  ofnewi^print  paper, 

1906. 


publisher  reporting  price. 

Price  or 
new»-print 

hundred- 
weight. 

Remarks. 

Aiixona: 

Tucson  Dally  Star 

California: 

Chioo  Record 

Dorango  Demoomt 

Los  Angeles  Evening  News 

S2.25 

2.90 
2.90 
2.53 
3.40 
2.15 
2.75 

1.85 

2.01 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 

/           -J.  22  J 
t           2.18 

2.00 
2.25 
1.95 
a  2. 00 
02.00 
6  2.00 
2.86 
2.00 
2.00 
2.05 
2.06 
•2.04 
1.97 
2.12i 
2.14 
2.10 

2.0»to2.25 
2.00 
2.06 

2.00 

1.98 
1.03 

2.40 

2.00 

2.46 
2.40 
2.62 
1.94 
2.20 
•2.26 
2.25 

c2.46i 

2.00 

6Less 

Carload  lota. 

F.  0.  b.  Los  Anmles. 

F.  0.  b.  Redlanos;  carload  lots. 

Sacramento  Union 

Stockton  Dally  Record 

Colorado: 

Denver  News 

F.  0.  b.  mill. 

Price  f.  0.  b.  mill  prior  to  Aogost  1, 1907. 

Connectioat: 

Ansonia  Sentinel 

Bridgeport  Standard 

New  London  DaUy  Globe 

Norwich  BuUetln 

Stamford  Daily  Advocate 

Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 
Up  to  May  1,1907. 
F.  0.  b.  New  London;  carload  lots. 
Under  contract  ending  February  1, 1907. 

Georgia: 

Augusta  Chronicle 

Illinois: 

Aurora  DaUy  News 

CentnUfft  Kv^^ning  Sentinel 

lUnder  contract  for  1906.    Quotation  for  deiiwry 

f    price. 

|f.  0.  b.  Chicago;  small  lots. 

Until  June  1, 1907. 
Delivered  under  contract. 

Do. 
Contract  for  1906  f.  o.  b.  DanvtUe. 

Chicago  Dally  Journal 

Chicago  Trihiinft ,  , . .                . ,    , 

Chicago  News  and  Reoord-Herald. . . 
Danvule  Commercial  News 

Danville  Democrat 

DanvUle  DaQy  Press 

Elgin  Courier 

Until  July  1,1907. 

Jouet  Daily  News 

Do. 

JolietHenfld 

Lincobi  Daily  Courier 

Peoria  Herald-Transcript 

QutncyHeraM ..        . 

Contract  for  1906. 

Price  delivered  until  July,  1907. 

Rockford  Morning  Star 

Illinois  State  Register  (Springfield).. 

E  vansvllle  Joumal-Ne  ws . . 

Under  contract  f.  o.  b.  Springfield.    Fralglit  fate 
about  16  cents. 

Goshen  News-Times  ...... 

Indianapolis,  Muncie,   and    Terre 

Haute  Star. 
Marion  Leader.  Indianapolis  Hooaier, 

Crawfordsville  Review,  and  Asho- 

ville  (N.  C.)  CiUien. 
Marion  News-Tribune 

Until  April  1, 1907. 

Princeton  Clarion-News 

Indian  Territory: 

Muskogee  DaUy  Phoenlz 

Iowa: 

Waterloo  Courier 

Price  in  December. 

Kansay 

QAnnteSun 

Fort  Soott  Tribune-Monitor. 

F.  0.  b.  Kansas  City. 

UndAT  fionf^t  deliyend  f.  o.  K  Hotohlnson. 

Hutohlnson  News 

Newton  Republican 

Parsons  Sun 

Pittsburg  Headlight 

Price  at  mill. 

Until  July,  1907. 

Under  contract  for  1906  t  o.  b.  Topeka.    Prioe  at 
mlU,  S1.93. 

Until  April  6, 1907. 

4  per  cent.                       «Dellv«ped. 

Topeka  5aUy  State  Journal. 

Wichita  Daily  Beacon 

Kentucky: 

LouisvlUe  Herald 

a  l>ws  l\  percent. 
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state,  city,  or  town,  and  publication  or 
publisher  reporting  price. 


L<otiisiana: 

Charles  8.  Clarlc,  New  Orleans  (for 
supply  of  Daily  States  and  News). 

New  Orleans  Picayune 

Shreveport  Times 

Maine: 

Portland  Argus 

Portland  Evening  Express 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  American 


Massachusetts: 
Lynn  Item. 


PIttsfield  Eagle 

Springfield  Republican. 
Taunton  Henud-News. . 


Michigan: 

Adrain  Dally  Telegram 

Kalamazoo  Evening  Telegraph., 

Kalamaxoo  Gazette 

Saolt  Ste.  Marie  News 

Minnesota: 

Duluth  News-Tribune , 


Duluth  Evening  Herald 

Minneapolis  Journal 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

Winona  Republican-Herald. 
Missouri: 

Joplln  News-Herald 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal. . 

St.  Joseph  Gazette 

St.  Joseph  News- Press 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln  State  Journal 

Omaha  Dally  Bee 

New  Hampshire:  • 

Manchester  Union 


Manchester  Mirror  and  American.... 

Manchester  National  and  Canada- 
American. 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Newark  Star 

Newark  Evening  News 

Pater8onNews..v , 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Citizen 

New  York: 

Albany  Herald 

Ailing  and  Corey  (for  supply  James- 
town Morning  Post). 

Crowell  Publishing  Co 


New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 
New  York  Staats-Zeitung 


Syracuse  Poet-Standard 

Syracuse  Journal 

North  Carolina: 

Ashevllle  Citizen 

Greensboro  Daily  Record 
North  DakoU: 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Ohio: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal . . . 


Price  of 
news-print 
paper  per 
nundred- 

weight. 


Remarks. 


Columbus  Dispatch 

East  Liverpool  Evening  Record. 

Marietta  Journal 

Marion  Star , 

Toledo  Express , 


a  Less  3  per  cent. 


11.92 

2.40 

2. 47i 

1.90 
2.00 

1.90 


2.25 
2.05 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 

1.96 
2.06 
1.90 
2.10 

1.92i 

1.92^ 
1.93 
1.93 
2.00 

2.12 
1.80 
1.95 
2.05 

2.15 
1.80 

1.90 

2.15 
2.15 


1.95 
2.00 
2.25 
1.90 

3.45 

2.45 
a2L00 

1.94 
1.95 
1.75 
1.75 
62.00 

2.20 
2.20 

a2.22i 

1.90 

1.90 
2.00 
2.10 
2.00 
1.94 


F.  o.  b.  New  York,  under  year's  contract  ending 

May  1, 1907. 
Delivered  at  whari,  New  Orleans. 


Under  2-year  contract  expiring  December  31,  1907, 
f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

Price  paid  on  March  9. 

Price  paid  from  June  to  October. 

Price  m  November  and  December. 

Car  lots,  delivered. 

Under  3-year  contract  expiring  in  1908. 

Under  contract  for  1900. 

Delivered,  year  ending  August,  1906. 


November  12. 

Under  2-year  contract  expiring  September  30, 1907, 

delivered;  freight,  5  cents. 
Contract  expiring  September  30, 1907. 
Contract  to  November  1, 1907. 
Under  contract. 


One  year  contract  ending  in  July. 

F.  o.  b.  mills. 

AtmUl. 

F.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph,  on  contract  beginning  June  1. 


F.  o.  b.  miU,  until  February  20, 1907. 

Delivered,  under  two-year  contract  expiring  Sep- 
tember 1, 1907. 

Delivered,  under  one-year  contract  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1907. 

F.  o.  b.  Asbury  Park. 
Until  May,  1907. 


UntU  May,  1907. 

Car  lots  t  0.  b.  Albany. 

Under  contract  expiring  March  2,  1907,  f.  o.  b. 

Jamestown. 
Under  two-year  contract,  t  o.  b.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Under  contract  for  1906,  delivered. 
F.  o.  b.  Syracuse,  under  contract. 
Do. 

F.  0.  b.  Ashevllle. 


Delivered,  under  contract  expiring  In  June,  1907. 

Under  2-year  contract  commencing  January  1, 
f.  0.  b.  sidewalk. 


Car  lots. 

Delivered,  under  contract  expiring  May  1, 1907. 
h  Less  4  per  cent. 
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I  I 

Prioeof    | 

State,  city,  or  town,  and  publication  or  I  ^fiJJS^*  I 
pablisher  reporting  price.  I  gSS^gf  ' 

I    weight.     I 


Remarks. 


Oklahoma:                                              I  i 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahomian $1. 90 

Oreeon:  > 

Salem  Capitol  Journal 2.15  j 

Pennsylvania:  I 

AUentown  Morning  CaU 1.94  | 

Bradlord  Evening  Star 2.00 

McKeesport  DaUy  News 2.00 

Philadelphia  Press 1.90 

Pottsville  DaUy  RepubUcan i  1.90 

Reading  Ttanes <■  2. 10 

Williamsport  News 2.00 

Rhode  Island: 

Providence  Tribune i  1.90 

Providence  Journal 2.05 

South  Dakota: 

Deadwood  Pioneer  Times 2.20  1 

Sioux  Falls  Daily  Press i  2.05 

Tennessee: 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 2. 12i 

KnoxviUe Sentinel 2.00  , 

Texas: 

Fort  Worth  Record 

Houston  Chronicle ,  l.SO  to  1.89 

San  Antonio  Light I  1 .  90 

San  Antonio  Oasette i  1.88 

Utah: 

Deseret  News  (Salt  Lake) I  1.85 

WlUiam  Oleason.  Ogden I  3. 05 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 1. 90 

Vermont:  ! 

Burlington  Free  Press 1. 94 

Burlington  Daily  News 2.00 

Montpelier  Daily  Journal  and  Ver-  i  2. 30 
mont  Vf  eekly  watchman.              > 

Virginia: 

Virginian  Pilot  (Norfolk) '  2. 15 

Bristol  Herald-Courier I  2.20 

Washington:  ' 

SeatUe  PostrlnteUIgencer 2.50 

West  Virginia:  I 

Fairmont  West  Viiglnlan '  2. 00 

Parkersburg  State  Journal 2.00 

Wheeling  Register 1.95 

Oeneral  average  price  for  119  of  the  pub-  I  2. 10 
llcations  for  which  quotations  are  given.  I 


F.  o.  b.  under  contract. 


Price  in  October. 

C/ontract.    Expires  September  1, 1907. 

Under  contract. 

Under  contract,  deliveied.    Freight  18  to  20  cents. 

Under  contract  expiring  March  1, 1907. 

Under  5-year  contract  expiring  Pebruarv  29  1912. 
Prices  fixed  each  year.  ' 

Prices  adjusted  every  1 


Under  5-yMr  contract  expiring  January  i,  1910. 
"^^         "'    "  '  '  November. 


Delivered.. 

Under  contract  running  from  July  1,  1905.  to  De. 

cember31.1906.    Delivered. 
Under  contract.    Delivered. 

88     lender  2-year  contract  beginning  July  1 .  f.  o.  b.  mill. 


F.  0.  b.  mill  under  2«year  contract  beginning  in 

February. 
Deliveied. 
Price  at  miU  untU  July  1, 1907.    Freight  11.05, 

Tender  contract. 

F.  o.  b.  Montpelier  under  contract  expiring  March 
10,1907.  ^ 

F.  0.  b.  Norfolk  under  3-year  contract  expiring 
June  30, 1908.  *^  ^ 

Delivered.    Freight,  30  cents. 

F.  0.  b.  Seattle  until  March  16, 1907. 

Until  faU  of  1907. 


1907. 


Arisona: 

Arisona  Republican  (Phcanlx). 


Tucson  DaUy  Star 

Arkansas: 

Hot  Springs  Dally  News. 


Little  Rock  Democrat 

California: 

Chlco  Record 

Durango  Democrat. 

Los  Angeles  Evening  News. 

Redlania  Review 

Stockton  Daily  Record 

Sacramento  Union 

Canada: 

Ottawa  (Ontario)  Citlsen . . . 


a  12. 20  I  Price  f.  o.  b.  mill.    Freight  rate  $L  89. 
I     ending  April  30, 1906. 
2.60 

2.31 


Contract 


Price  f.  o.  b.  mill  under  contract  beginning 
ber  1, 1906,  and  ending  in  spring  of  1908. 
1. 80  I  Price  f.  o.  b.  mill  under contractfor  1907. 
2. 30    QuoUtion  price  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  1908. 


aeo 

3.35  f 

3.05  ; 

3.00 

2.55 

3.40 

2.25 


Carioad  lots. 

F.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Quotation. 

F.  0.  b.  Redlands;  carload  lota. 

Contract  for  1907. 

F.  0.  b.  mill:  new  contract  made  in  1907. 


•  Less 


2. 00  I  Under  3-year  contract  beginning  in  May.  1907. 
3  per  cent,  thirty  days. 
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state,  city,  or  town,  and  publication  or 
publisher  reporting  price. 


Colorado: 

Denver  News , 

Orand  Junction  Daily  News 

LeadviOe  Herald-Democrat 

Connecticut: 

Ansonia  Evening  Sentinel 

Bridgeport  Standard 

HartfDrd  Globe 

Kerlden  Koming  Record 

New  London  Daily  Globe 

Norwich  Bulletin 

New  London  Day 

Stamford  Daily  Advocate 

WInsted  Citizen 

Waterbury  Republican 

District  of  Columbia: 

National  Tribune 

Florida: 

liTampa  Tribime 

Georgia: 

Augusta  Chronicle 

Columbus  Enquirer  Sun , 

Macon  News , 

Savannah  Press 

nilnois: 

Aurora  Dally  News 

Bloomlngton  Bulletin , 

Chicago  Dally  Journal 

Chicago  Abend  Post 

Chicago  Tribune , 

Chicago  News  and  Record  Herald 

Centralla  Evening  Sentinel 

Cairo  Bulletin 

Danville  Commercial  News 

Danville  Democrat 

Dan\iUe  Daily  Press 

Decatur  Herald 

Elgin  Courier 

Household  Guest  (Chicago) 

nilnois  State  Register  (Springfield).. 


Price  of    I 
news-print 

nundred-  • 
weight. 


Remarks. 


t2.224   Price  f.  o.  b.  mlU  becinning  August  1, 1907. 
3.30  I  Prioe  paid  for  1  carload  in  June. 
2. 30    Contract  price  f.  o.  b.  mill. 


Cnder  contract  expiring  September  I. 

Under  contract  begboning  with  May  1. 

Under  contract  endhig  in  April,  1906. 

Prioe  delivered  imder  contract  ending  In  February, 
1908. 

Quotation  for  1906. 

Price  f .  0.  b.  New  London  for  carload  lots  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Under  contract  for  1907. 
Quotation  made  for  1906. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  August. 

Under  new  contract  oommencmg  in  August. 


2.03 

2.25 

1.90 

12.00  I 

»2.60  I 
2.00  I 

2.16  ' 

2.00 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.70 

2.00 


2.30  '  Price  f.  o.  b. 
«      March  l,ir 


room,  under  contract  ending 


2.25 

2.30 
2.80 
2.30 
2,30  ; 
2.20 

2.50 

«-2.10 

2.  .35 

1.87J 

42.05 

d2.05 

2.68 

2.00 

2.50 

2.44i 

2.57J 

2.(>5  < 

•  2.18 

2.50 

2.50 

/2.00 

2.02i 


Under  contract  for  1907. 

Quoiatlon  for  1906. 

Price  delivered  under  contract  for  1907. 

F.  o.  b.  Macon,  under  contract  for  1907. 


Contract  for  1907. 
UnUl  November  1. 
Subsequent  to  June  1. 

Delivered  under  contract. 

Do. 
In  car  lots  delivered. 
Under  contract 

On  April  1, 1907,  f.  o.  b.  DanvlUe. 
CoQtract  biolnnlng  In  July.  1907,  Danville,  f  0.  b. 
Beginning  July  1. 


Quotation. 

F.  0.  b.  press  room. 

Under  contract  f.  0.  b.  Springfield.    Freight  rate 
about  16  cents. 


1"^  |Quotatlons  for  1908. 

Joliet  Herald !'  2.40    Contract  for  1907. 

Joliet  Daily  News 2.46     Beglning  July  1, 

Lhicohi  Daily  Courier 2.35 

Molhie  Daily  Dispatch I  2.02^   Until  August  1. 

PeoriaJoumal !  2.46     F.o.b.Peoria.                        ^,, 

Peoria  Herald-Transcript 1  2. 40     Price  delivered,  beginning  with  July. 

QuincyWhlg !  1.96 

Quhicy  Herald ;  2.35     Single  car. 

Rock  Island  Argus 2.05 

Rockford  Morning  Star 2.45 

Rockford  Register-Gasette 2. 08^  Contract  for  1907. 

Indiana:                                                  |  .     _, 

Anderson  Evening  News  and  Weekly  I  2. 00     Under  contract,  f .  o.  b.'Anderson . 
Democrat. 

Evansville  Journal-News 1    2.60-2.60  ,.       .        ,   ._^ 

iE„o«««ni- Pr^M-u..                              /  209     Delivered  under  contract  ending  Apr.  1,  1W8. 

Evansville  Courier |  2. 67i  Quotation  delivered  In  fall  of  J*)7. 

Goshen  News-Times 2.65 

Indianapolis,    Muncie,   andJ,Terre  2.25 
Haute  Star. 

a  Less'2  per  cent  30  days.  e  Less  3  per  cent.                        «  Net 

fc  Net  30  days.  ^tLess  1§  per  cent.                      /  Le«  3  per  cent  cash. 
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state,  city,  or  town,  and  publication  or 
publisher  reporting  price. 


Prioeof 
nevrs-print  i 
I  paper  per  , 
,  hundred-  , 

weight. 


Remarks. 


Indiana— Continued. 

Layfayette  Courier 

Msflon  News  Tribune 

Marion  Leader,  Indianapolis  Hoosler,  j 
Crawfordsville  Review,  and  Ashe-  < 
viUe  (N.  C.)  Cititen. 

Prinoeton  Clarion  News 

Portland  Commercial  Review , 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Indian  Territory. 


Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix. 


Iowa: 


Budln^ton  Hawkeye. . 
'     '      ( Leader. . 


Council  Bluffs  1 

Creston  Advertiser 

Davenport  Democrat 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald. . 

Des  Moines  Capitol 

Sioux  aty  Tribune 

Waterloo  Courier 

Waterioo  Times-Tribune 

Kansas: 

Atchison  Globe 

Chanute  Sun 

Coffeyvllle  Journal , 

Fort  Scott  Tribune-Monitor. 

Hutchinson  News 

lola  Register , 

W.  P.  Feder.  Great  Bend. . . 

Newton  Republican 

Parsons  Sim 

PittsburK  Headlight 

Wichita  Beacon 

Wichita  Dally  Beacon 


F.  P.  Cone,  Chanute. 


Topeka  Daily  State  Journal. 


Kentucky: 

Louisville  Anzciger. .^... 

Louisville  Herald 

Owensboro  Me^enger 

Paducah  News-Democrat. 
Louisiana: 


New  Orleans  Picajrune . 


Shreveport  Times 

Maine: 

Bansor  Commercial.  Bangor. 

Biddeford  Daily  Journal 

Portland  -\rgus' 

Portland  Evening  Express... 


Rockland  Daily  Star. 


F.  B.  Nichols,  Bath 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  American 

Edward  Ranie,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  Journal 

Fltchburg  Sentinel  Printing  Co. 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen 

Lynn  Item 

New  Bedford  Standard 


North  Adams  Transcript. 


12.57 
2.42 
2.25 


Under  contract. 
Beginning  Apr.  1. 


2.00 
2.76 
2.30 

2.82 
2.91 
3.00 

2.06 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.06 
2.404 
2.031 

2.48    I 
3.15    ' 
2.57    1 
2.80 
2.93    I 
2.40    I 
2.50 
2.68 
2.81    ' 
2.5317 
1.97    I 
3.15 
2.75    I 
2.80    I 
3.15 

3.08  ; 

3.00    , 
2.21    I 


Beginning  in  June. 

Under  contract  beginning  August  1, 190T. 

Under  contract 


I  Price  in  March. 

'  Price  in  ApriL 

'  Price  under  contract  for  1  year  made  in  1907. 

I  Until  August, 

I  Under  contract  nmnlng  until  February  1, 1908. 

Under  contract  deUvered.    Freight  20  cents. 
;  Under  contract  ending  in  August 
I  Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 
I         Do. 
{  F.  o.  b.  Des  Moines. 

Under  contract 
Do. 
I 


Under  contract,  delivered. 
F.  o.  b.  Kansas  City. 
Under  contract,  delivered. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b.  Hutchinson. 
Under  contract. 
No  contract. 
Price  at  mill. 

Beginning  in  July. 

Until  September. 

Delivered. 

Quotation  September  21,  f.  o.  b.  Chanute. 

Quotation  September  26,  f.  o.  b.  Chanute. 

Quotation  October  1, 1,  o.  b.  Kansas  City. 

Quotation  October  2.  f.  o.  b.  Chanute. 

Quotation  October  9,  f.  o.  b.  Chanute.     Price  at 

mill  S2. 62. 
Under  contract  for  1907  f.  o.  b.  Topeka.     Price  at 

mill  $1.90,  less  3  per  cent  for  oash. 


2.05 
2.30 
2.20 
2.20 

2.85 
2.40 
2.86 

2.50 
2.50 
2.10 
2.00 

2.25 


Taking  effect  April  5, 1907. 

F.  o.  b.  Owensboro. 

Taking  effect  January  1, 1907. 

Delivered  at  wharf  in  New  Orleans. 
I  Until  -\ugust  f.  o.  b.  wharf. 
Gradually  since  January  1, 1907. 

I  F.  o.  b.  Bangor. 

I  Under  contract  expiring  May  1, 1906. 
I 

,  Contract  expires  1911;  price  adjustable  December 
of  each  year. 
F.  o.  b.  Rockland,  under  contract  ending  Decem- 
ber 15. 
lentil  summer. 


1 .  90    i  Under  2-year  contract,  f .  o.  b.  Baltimore. 
2.40    ' 


1.90 

:  Under  contract  for  1907. 

a  2. 10 

1         Do. 

2.25 

1  Under  contract  to  April,  1908. 
Under  contract  for  1907. 

2.10 

1.92 

i  F.  0.  b.  New  Bedford,  under  contract  expiring  in 

June. 

2.50 

OuoUtion  for  1908. 
Under  contract  for  1907. 

2.10 

o  I^SSl 

per  cent. 
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Stete.  oity,  or  town,  and  pablloation  or 
pabUaher  reporting  price. 


ICasBaohusets— Continued . 
North  Adams  Herald . . 


PlttBfleld  Eagle. 
Springfield  Union. 


mrfngfleld  Republican 

Tttonton  Oacette 

Taunton  Herald  News 

Worcester  Post 

Mlohimn; 

Adrian  Dally  Telegram 

Detroit  Daily  Abend  Post 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Hancock  Evening  Journal 

Kalamazoo  Oasette 

Ejdamazoo  Evening  Telegraph.. 

Lanshig  State  Republican 

Menominee  Heram  Leader 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  News. 

Minnesota: 

-  Duluth  News-Tribune. 


Duluth  Evenhig  Herald 

Duluth  MUesBunneU 

Minneapolis  Journal 

St  Paul  Dispatch 

Winona  Republican  Herald. 

Mississippi: 

JaooonvUle  Dally  News 

Meridian  Morning  Dispatch. , 

Mtssoori: 


JopUn  News  Herald.. 


Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal. . . 

Sedalia  Democratic  Sentinel.. 

St.  Joseph  Oasette 

St.  Joseph  News  Press 

St.  Louu  Qlobe-Democrat.... 
Montana: 

Anaconda  Standard 

Butte  Miner 

Nebrasica: 

Green  Island  Independent. . . 

Lincoln  State  Journal 

Lincoln  Dally  Star 

Omaha  Daily  Bee 

Omifcha  World-Herald 

New  Hampshire: 

Manchester  Union 


i    Price  of 
>  news-print 
paper  p« 
.  nundzed- 
;    weight. 


92.58 
2.00 
2.17 
2.37) 
2.20 
2.00 
2.00 
2.35 

2.25 
1.00 

2.06 
2.10 
1.00 
2.70 
2.12i 
2.05 
2.10 
2.00 
2.35 
2.40 
2.00 

1.92i 

1.92i 
1.02 
1.02 
2.5U 
2.40 
2.50 

2.45 
2.30 

2.20 
2.61 
1.80 
2.50 
2.12i 
2.40 
2.38 
2.10 

a  1.90 
1.90 

3.06 
2.30 
2.25i 
2.15 
1.80 

1.90 


Manchester  Mirror  and  American.. 
Keene  Sentinel , 


W.  H.  Pritchard,  North  Nashua. . . .  | 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Camdto  Post-Telegraph 

Newark  Sunday  Call | 

NewarkStar 

Elisabeth  Journal 

New  Jersey  Freie  Zeitung (Newark). 

Patexson  QuardJan 

Pftterson  News I 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Morning  Journal 

Albuquerque  Citisen 


2.25 
2.20 
1.90 
2.75 

2.50 
2.15 
2.50 
2.60 
2.35 
2.00 
2.15 
1.90 
2.60 

2.96 
3.64 


Remarks. 


F.  o.  b.  North  Adams. 

I  Rolls,  f.  0.  b.  North  Adams,  odd  lots. 

Quotation  eaily  In  year  f.  o.  b.  Pittafleld. 
F.o.b.PittsfieldtailotB. 
F.  0.  b.  Springfield. 
Under  contract  expiring  In  1906. 
UntU  October  17. 
Under  contract  tor  1907. 
Do. 

I 
Ending  August,  1907. 
Contract  expiring  July  1. 
Under  contract. 

Under  contract  beginning  m  June. 
January  1. 

Contract  for  1907. 
Until  August. 
February  15. 
July  3. 
September  14. 

Under  two-year  contract  expiring  September  30; 

delivered,  freight,  5  cents. 
Under  contract  explrhig  September  30. 

Under  contract  expiring  November  1. 

Under  contract. 

First  half  of  year. 

Beginning  in  summer,  three  months. 

Under  contract 
Do. 

Contract  beginning  July,  1906. 

Price  in  March. 

F.  0.  b.  at  mills. 

Quotation  for  1906. 

under  contract  ending  August  1. 

At  mill. 

F.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph,  on  contract  beginning  June  I. 

Under  contract. 

At  mill,  under  contract  expiring  in  fall. 
Under  contract. 

Price,  July;  no  contract. 

Delivered  until  August  1.    Freight,  23  cents. 
F.  o.  b.  mill,  beginning  February  20. 
Price  at  Wisconsin  miU. 

Delivered  onder  2-year  contract  expiring  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Contract  expiring  July  1. 
Contract  for  1907. 
Quotation  for  1908. 

F.  o.  b.  Asbury  Park. 

Quotations  for  renewal  of  contract  expiring  lu 

August. 
Contract  for  one  year,  beginning  in  May. 

Unta  March  1, 1907. 
Until  spring  of  1906. 

F.  o.  b.  Albuquerque,  under  contract  for  1907. 
Beginning  in  May. 


o  Less  2  i>er  cent  cash. 
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State,  city,  or  town,  and  pabUoatlon  or 
publisher  reporting  price. 


Price  of 
newe-print 
peper  per 

weight. 


New  York: 

Albany  Argm 

Albany  Herald 

Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder 

Bingbamton  Vnvn 

Brooklyn  Bagle 

CiDwell  Publishing  Company 

Bbnira  Adyertlser 

Oloversvllle  Leader 

Jamestown  Morning  Post 

Little  Falls  EToning  Times 

New  York  Journal  of  Commeroe.... 

New  York  Staato-Zeltung 

New  York  Morning  Tetegnph 

Clean  Evening  Herald 

Glean  Morning  Times 

Rochester  Herald 

Rome  Sentinel 

Syracuse  Post-Sentinel 

Syracuse  Journal 

Svracuse  Herald 

Troy  Record 

Vernon  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York. 
(For  Modem  Stories.) 
North  Carolina: 

Asheville  Citizen 

Asheville  Oasett»-New8 

W.  C.  Dowd,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Observer 

Greensboro  Daily  Record 

North  Dakota: 

Grand  Forks  Evening  Press 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Grand  Forks  Times 

Ohio: 

Akion  BeaconrJoumal 


Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cleveland,  Wachter  and  Anaeiger. 

Columbus  Dispatch 

East  LlveipoQd  Evening  Record.. . 

Mansfield  News 

Marietta  Journal 

Marion  Star 

Sandusln^  Register 

Toledo  E  xpress 

Youngstown  Teleu. 

Zanesvllle  Times-B 
Oklahoma: 

Muskogee  Times-Democrat 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. . . . 
Penn^lvania: 

AUentown  Item 

Allentown  Morning  Call 

Altoona  Tribune 

Bethlehem  Times 

Bradford  Era 

Bradford  Evening  Star 

Easton  Free  Press 

Gitt  and  Geesy,  York 

Harrisburg  Patriot 

Harrisburg  Telesaph 

Harrisburg  Star-Independent. . 

Tohnstown  Democrat 

Johnstown  Tribune 

Lancaster  Examiner 

McKeesport  Daily  News 

Oil  City  Derrick 

Philadelphia  Press 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Pittsburg  Leader 

PottsviUe  Daily  Republican. . . 

Reading  Times 

o  Loas  4  per  cent. 


CIO 
2.76 
2.00 
2.14 
2.05 
2.60 
l.fM 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.60 
L05 
2.76 
2.05 
2.00 
L76 

02.00 
1.80 
LOO 

b2.00 


2.56 
2.60 
2.14 
ZOO 
2.85 

2.30 
2.00 
Z78 

L90 

2.05 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.18 

2.75 

2.65 

L0886 

2.42i 

LOO 

LOO 

2.40 
2.09 

2.00 
2.40 
2.25 
2.10 
2.20 
2.76 
2.10 
2.15 
L95 
1.96 
2.20 
2.00 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
L  25-2. 60 
2.00 
L90 
LOO 
Z15 
2.65 


Under  contract. 

Car  tots  f.  o.  b.  Albany. 

DeUvered. 

Under  contract. 

quotation  f.  o.  b.  Sprincflald,  Ohio. 
under  contnot.f.  o.  b.  flq^ringfteid 
Under  contract. 

Do. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  July,  t  o.  b. 
Until  August 
UntU  September  1. 


Under  contract  ending  in  Septsmbar. 

Contract  price. 
Under  contract. 

F.  0.  b.  Sjrracuse,  under  oontnct. 
Do. 

Under  contracti  f.  o.  b.  Troy. 
F.  o.  b.  press  room  under  contract  azplitiig  BtpUm- 
her  28, 

F.  o.  b.  Ashevllle. 
Under  contract. 

Under  contract  expiring  May  1, 1006. 


Delivered  under  contract  oonmienoing  In  Jvn^ 
Contract. 

Under  two-year  contnK^  expiring  December  S, 

f.  o.  b.  sidewalk. 
Under  contract. 
Contract  price  fixed  yearly. 

Year  ending  June  30. 1007. 

Contract. 

Car  tots. 

Contract  to  January,  1008. 

Delivered.    Contract  commenotng  May  1. 

-« 

Under  5  years. 

Contract  expiring  in  November. 

F.  o.  b.  mill,  under  contract  begfnnliig  Jannaiy  SI. 


Contract  made  in  May. 

Under  contract  expiring  ApiH  1, 1008. 

Under  contract. 

Beginning  in  September,  1000. 

Price  inOctober. 

Under  contract  f.  o.  b.  Easton. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  August. 

U  nd«r  tonnage  contract  expiring  about  Deoessber  1 . 

Under  contract. 

Do. 

Do. 
Under  contract  for  1007. 
F.  o.  b.  Lancaster,  under  contract. 
Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 
No  contract 
Under  contract 

Do. 

Do. 
Under  contract  delivered.    Freight,  IB  to  20cests. 

ft  Less  3  per  oenU 
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state,  oitj,  or  town,  and  publication  or 
pubUaher  roportinc  price. 


Price  of 
new»-print 

undred* 
wei^t. 


Pttimtylvania— Oontinned . 

Scranton  Tribune 

WUkeabarra  Tlmea 

WllUamsport  Newa 

WUllamsport  Sun 

WUliamsport  Oaaett^-BuUetin.. 
Texas: 

Deniaon  Herald 

El  Paao  DaUy  Tlnwe 

Fort  Worth  Telegram 

Fort  Worth  Record 

Oalyeaton  Tribune 

Houston  Poat 

Houston  Chronicle 

San  Antonio  Oaxette 

San  Antonio  Light 

Utah: 

Deaaret  News  (Salt  Lake) 


Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


Salt  Lake  HefBkl 

William  aiassman,  Ogden 

Vermont: 

Burlington  Free  Press 

Burlington  Daily  News 

Deerfleld  Valley  Times  (Wilming- 
ton). 

St.  Albans  Messenger 

Vir^ia: 

Bristol  HenUd-Courier 

Newport  News  Daily  Press 

Norfolk  Ledeer  Dispatch 

Richmond  News  Leader 

Roanoke  Ryening  World 

Virgtaiia  Pilot  (Norfolk) 


West  Virginia: 

Clarksburg  Daily  1 
Faiimont  West  Vlri 
PaifcMsbnrg  State  Journal . 

Wheeling  News 

Wheeling  Register 

Waahington: 

Seattle  Post-Intolligenoe . 


Wlsfionsinf 

BauCialre  Leader 


JUde^yfUe  Ga^to 

La  Crosse  Leader- Press . 
La  Croese  Chronicle 


Madison  Steto  Journal. 
Milwaukee  Journal 


OAkosh  DaUy  Northwestern. 

Racine  Journal 

Wyoming: 

(Cheyenne  Tribune 

Rhode  island: 

Newport  Daily  News 

Provldenoe  Tribune 

Providence  Journal 


ProvMence  News  Publishing 
South  Carolina: 

J.  C.  Hemphill,  Charleston . . . 
Cohimbla,  The  State 


South  Dakoto: 

Dead  wood  Pioneer  Times . 
Sioux  Falls  Daily  Press. . . 


Co. 


>O.20 
L05 
2.27^ 
2.05 
2.«) 
L92 


Remarks. 


Under  contiact  expiring  February  1, 1908. 
Under  contract  expiring  July  31. 
Contract  beginning  March  1. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  April. 
Quototion  in  September. 
Unta  July.  1007. 


Under  contract  expiring  in  July. 

Under  contract  ending  January  1, 1906,  tab.  milL 
Contract  for  two  years  expiring  July  1 ,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
F.  o.  b.  New  England  mill  under  contract 


2.666 
2.65 

Lgo 

L88 
L90 
L88 
2.15 
2.27 
L88  I  At  mill,  under  contract  expiring  in  December. 


F.  0.  b.  mill. 
Beginnhig  in  February. 


1.85 
2.15 


2.15 
3.05 


F.  o.  b.  mill,  under  2-year  contract  exphing  Febru- 
ary, 1908. 

Price  at  mill  under  contract  begbming  July  1. 
Freight,  50  cents. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York  mill.    Freight  $1.05. 

Delivered. 


2  09 

2.'  15  I  Under  contract  for  1907. 
o  2. 50    F.  o.  b.  mill,  under  l-year  contract  expiring  Janu- 


aiv  15, 1908, 
Jnoei 


2. 35    Under  contract  expiring  in  spring  of  1906. 


2.14 
2.30 
2.10 
2.10 
2.15 
2.15 


2.25 
2.60 
2.42 

2.00  i 

2.50 

2.05 

a20 

2.00 
2.00 
2.60 
2.57i 

2.06  > 
L90 

2.25 
2.15 

2.10  , 

2.40  ' 
2.20 
2.10  I 

2.00 

2.15 
2.20 


Beginning  December  1, 1906. 
Delivered  under  contract  for  1907. 
Under  contract. 

Do. 
F.  0.  b.  Norfolk,  under  3-year  contract  expiring 
June  30, 1908. 


Shipment  hi  lall  of  1907. 
[Quototion  for  1905. 

F.  o.  b.  Seattle,  beginning  March  16. 

F.  o.  b.  Eau  Claire.    Freight,  21)  cents. 
Delivered  under  contract. 
F.  o.  b.  La  C^rosse  until  August  1. 
F.  o.  b.  La  Oosse,  under  contract  for  year  ending 
June,  1908. 

F.  o.  b.  Milwaukee,  under  contract  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1908. 

Delivered  until  September  1. 

At  mill,  under  contract  for  1907. 

Under  contract  for  calendar  vear. 

Under  5-year  contract  expiring  February  29, 1912. 

Under  5-vear  contract  expiring  January  1,  1910. 

Price  adjusted  every  November. 
(k>ntract. 


Delivered  under  contract  expiring  June  30.   Freight, 
38  cents. 


2.90 
.;  2.50     Delivered. 

a  Less  than  2  per  cent. 
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State,  city,  or  town,  and  pablication  or 
publiaheir  reporting  price. 


Price  of 
news-print 
paper  per 
Qundred- 

weight. 


Tennessee:  , 

Chattanooga  News i 

Knoxvilie  Sentinel ' 

Memphis  Gommerclai- Appeal 

NashTllle  American 

Oenemi  average  price  for  288  of  the 
publications  ior  which  quota- 
tions are  given. 


Remarks. 


92.06     Contract  canceled  in  April,  f.  o. 
2.60       under  short-time  contract. 
2.60  I 

2. 15  Under  contract,  delivered. 
2. 00  I  Delivered  under  contract. 
2. 12i!  UntU  February  16, 1906. 


2.28 


1008. 


Arixona: 

Arisona  Republican  (Phoenix)., 


State  Con.  Publishing  Co.  (Tucson). 

Arkansas: 

Hot  Springs  Daily  News 

LittiellockGasette 


California: 

Eureka  Herald 

Canada: 

Ottawa  (Ontario)  Citizen. . . 
Colorado: 

Leadrille  Herald-Democrat. 
Connecticut: 

Ansonia  Sentinel 

Bridgeport  Standard 

Hartford  Evening  Post 

Hartford  Courant 

Meriden  Morning  Record ... 


New  London  Day 

Waterbury  Republican. 


Winsted  (5iticen 
Florida: 

Tampa  Tribune. 
Tampa  Times... 


Qeofgla: 

Augusta  Chronicle . 


Columbus  Enquirer  Sun 

Macon  News 

Savannah  Press 

Illinois: 

Bloomington  Bulletin 

Cairo  Bulletin 

(Chicago  News  and  Record  Herald. 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  Abend  Post 

Danville  Commercial  News 

Decattu-  Herald-Dispatch 

Oftlena  Oasette 

Illinois  State  Register 


Moline  Daily  Dispatch 

Quincy  Whig 

Rock  island  A  rgus 

Rocklord  Register  Oasette 

Indiana: 

Evansvllle  Journal-News 

Eyansville  Courier 

Lafayette  Courier 

Portland  Commercial  Review. 
South  Bend  Tribune 


y  92.20 

2.60 
2.46 

2.57i 
2.62 


3.60 

2.00 

2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.60 
2.50 
6  2.60 

2.55 

2.37* 

2.70 

3.00 
2.80 


2.60 

2.85  I 
2.85 
2.60  i 

2.50 

2.64 

2.10 

2.20 

2.42i 

2.44} 

2.40 

2.70 

2.40  , 

2.52i 
2.68 
2.48 
2.41 

2.60 
2.52 
2.40 
2.06 
2.45 


I 


Price  f.  0.  b.  mill  under  contract  beginning  May  I. 

1908;  freight,  $1.80. 
Soft  fold. 
Roll. 

Price  f.  0.  b.  mill  quoted  in  spring  of  1906. 
Price  delivered  under  contract  endtaig  Jan.  1. 190. 
about  12.21  at  mUl. 

Under  contract. 

Under  3-year  contract  beginning  In  May,  1907. 

Contract  price  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  1908. 

Under  contract  expiring  Deo.  1. 

Under  contract  beginning  May  1. 

Under  contract  ending  in  December,  quotation  for 

1909. 
Under  contract  beginning  in  Aprik 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Meriden  under  contract  beginning 

Feb.  1. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  August. 
Under  contract  commencing  in  AogcBt,  1907. 

Under  contract  beginning  Januaiy  1. 
Under  contract  for  one  year  beguining  August  i. 
1907. 

Under  contract  expiring  In  December,  price  drfiv- 

ered:  frei^t  rate.  34  oents. 
Price  delivered  under  oontraot  for  1906. 
F.  0.  b.  Macon,  under  contittct  for  1906. 


Under  contract  expiring  November  1. 

Delivered  under  contract. 

Do.  ' 

Under  contract  expiring  December  1. 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Danvine,under  contract  expiring  July  I. 
Delivered;  price  on  open  market. 
Delivered  under  contract  expiring  In  July. 
F.  o.  b.  Springfield.    On  open  markot;  fieii^t 

rate  about  16  cents. 
Beginning  August  1, 1907. 

Under  contract  expiring  In  August. 
Contract  for  1906. 

Delivered  under  contract  expiring  In  Augmt 

Delivered,  beginning  March  1. 

Open  market 

Under  contract  for  year  ending  August  1 ,  19Q6l 

Under  contract. 


a  Net. 


t>  Net  cash  30  days. 
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state,  olty.  or  town,  and  publication  or 
publiaher  reporting  price. 


Iowa: 


BorUnffton  Hawkeve. . 
Coondl  Bluffs  Leader. 
Creston  Advertiser 


Davenport  Democrat 

Des  Moines  Capitol 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 

Dubuque  Telecraph  Herald., 

Sioux  City  TrlDune 

Waterloo  Times  Tribtme 

Kansas: 

Atchison  Olobe 

Clay  Center  Republican 

Cotfeyvllle  Journal 

W.  P.  Feder,  Great  Bend . .. 
lola  Register 


Price  of 
news-print 
papwper 
hundred- 
weight. 


Geo.  W.  Marble,  Fort  Scott. 
Topeka  Dally  State  Journal. 


Wichita  Beacon 

Kentucky: 

Desha  Breckenridge,  Lexington. 

Louisville  Evening  Post 

LoulsviUe  Herold 

Louisville  Anselger 

O  wensboro  Messenger 

Paducah  News-Democrat 

Maine: 

Bangor  Commercial 

Biddeford  Daily  Journal 

F.  B.  Nichols,  Bath 

Portland  Evening  Express 


Portland  Argus 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  American 

Edward  Ranie,  Baltimore- 
Massachusetts: 

Boston  Journal 

Fitchburg  Sentinel 

LoweU  Courier-Citlsen 

Lynn  Item 

New  Bedford  Standard 

North  Adams  Transcript... 

Pittsfield  Eagle 

Springfield  Union 


Springfield  Republican 

Taunton  Herald-News 

Taunton  Gazette 

Worcester  Post 

Michigan: 

Adrian  Dally  Telegram 

Benton  Haroor  News-Palladium. 

Detroit  DaUy  Abend-Post 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Lansing  State  Republican 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News. . 
Minnesota: 

Duluth  Evening  Herald 

Duluth  News-Tribune 

Minneapolis  Journal 

St.  Paul  Volkteltung 

Winona  Independent 

Winona  Republican-Herald 

Mississippi: 

Jacksonville  Daily  News 

Meridian  Morning  Dispatch 

Missouri: 


Remarks. 


Under  contract  expiring  In  December. 
Under  contract  expiring  February  1, 1908. 
Under  [contract  expiring  September  l;  delivered; 

freight  20  cents. 
Under  contract  ending  in  August 
Under  contract  expiring  February  1, 1909. 
Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 

Do. 
Under  oontraot  expiring  In  August. 
Under  contract  ending  m  October. 

Delivered  under  contract. 
Quotation  in  May. 
Half-car  lot  delivered. 
No  contract. 

Carload  lot  bought  in  April. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  September. 
Net  Wisconsin  mlu  quotation. 
Under  contract  for  1909  f.  o.  b.  Topeka,  price  at 
millS2.29. 


t2.56 
2.50 
2.75 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.49 
2.50 
2.47) 

2.32 
2.85 
2.57 
3.15 
2.62 
2.32 
2.35 
2.60  I 

2.42> 


2. 40  I  Under  contract  to  Jan.  1, 1910. 

2.20  I         Do. 

2. 42    F.  o.  b.  Herold;  contract. 

2. 75  ,  No  contract 

2.624  Under  contract  for  1908. 

2.02| 

2. 50  '  F.  o.  b.  Bangor. 

2. 60  i  Quotation  in  May. 

2.75  ,  Under  2-year  contract  begiiming  In  summer  of  1907. 

2. 50  I  Contract  expires  1911;  price  adfjustable  December 

ofeachlyear. 
2.40  , 


2.50 
2.90 

2.50  ' 
2.75 
2.60  I 
2.50  ; 
2.37i 
2.50 
2.20  , 
2.30 

2.00 
2.41  , 
2.60 
2.60 

2.40  , 

2.41  I 
2.60 
2.35 
2.40 
2.60 
2.60 

2.38 
2.38 
2.45 
2. 07  J 
2.35 
2.40 

2.89 
2.70 


Under  contract  for  1908. 

Do. 

Do.        • 
Under  contract  begixmlng  Apr.  1. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  June. 
Under  contract  to  Jan.  31, 1909. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 
F.  o.  b.  Springfield;  under  contract  for  1908.  Price 

$1.80  at  Canadian  mill. 
Under  contract  expiring  July  1. 
Quotation  for  new  contract, 
under  contract  for  1908. 
From  October  17, 1907. 
Under  contract  expiring  December  1. 


Delivered  under  contract  expiring  in  November. 
C-ontract  expiring  July  1. 
Under  contract. 
Contract  for  1908. 
Do. 

Under  contract  expiring  October  1,  f.  o.  b.  Duluth. 

Delivered  under  contract  expiring  September  1. 

Under  contract  begiimin«  November  1, 1907. 

Under  contract  expiring  June  10. 

Quotation  (delivered). 

Under  contract  expiring  October  1. 

Contract  expiring  February  1, 1909. 


Joplin  News-Herald. 
Joplln  Globe 


2. 20    Contract  endhig  In  July. 
2.58  I  Renewal  price. 
2.27i'  Contract  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
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state,  city,  or  town,  and  pubUoation  or 
puuiaher  reporting  price. 


Miaaouri—Continned. 

Eansaa  City  Journal , 

Sedalia  Democrat-Sentinel . . 

St.  Joeeph  News-Preas , 

St.  Loafs  Qlobe-Demoerat.. 
Montana: 

Anaconda  Standard. 

Butte  Miner 

Qreat  Falls  Tribune 

Nebraska: 

Grand  Island  Independent. . 

Lincoln  Dally  Star 


I    Prioeof 

I  newa-print  j 

hundred-  i 
weight.    I 


I 


Omaha  Worid  Herald 

New  Hampshire : 

Keene  Sentinel 

Manchester  Mirror  and  American. . . 

Manchester  Union 

W.  H.  Priehard,  North  Nashua 

New  Jersey: 

Camden  Post-Telegraph 

Elisabeth  Journal 

Newark  Star 

New  Jersey  Frele  Zeitung  (Newark) . 

Paterson  Quardian 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Morning  Journal 

New  York: 

Albany  Herald 

Albany  Argus 

Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder 

Binghamton  Press 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

Crowell  Publishing  Co 


Elmira  Advertiser 

Oloversville  licader 

Jamestown  Morning  Post. 


Kingston  Freeman 

Little  Falls  Evening  Times 

New  York  Staats  Zeitung 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 

Glean  Evening  Horald 

Glean  Momlnc  Times 

Rome  Sentinel 

Syracuse  Post  Standard 

Syracuse  Herald 

Syracuse  Journal 

Troy  Record 

North  Carolina: 

Asheville  Oaxette-News 

Asheville  Cltisen 

Chariotte  Observer 

W.  C.  Dowd,  Charlotte 

North  Dakota: 

Orand  Forks  Evening  Press 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Grand  Forks  Times 

Ohio: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal -. 

H.  D.  Campbell,  Lime 

Cincinnati  Enauirer 

Cleveland  Wachta  and  Anseiger 


East  Liverpool  Evening  Record.. 

MansQeld  News 

Toledo  Express 

Sandusky  Renter 

Youngstown  Telegram 

Zanesville  Thnes-Reoorder 


Remarks. 


12. 40  I  Contract  beginning  September,  1907. 

2. 63i  Under  contract  expiring  August  1 . 

2. 80  I  Quotation  for  new  contract. 

2. 46  F.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph  on  contract  begtnning  June  1. 

2.10  Under  contract. 


2.36 
2.20 


At  mill  Missouri  River,  fni^t  nte  95  cents. 


2.27|  Contract  beginning  Oetober  L 

3. 10  I  Price  in  February;  no  contract. 
2. 40     F.  o.  b.  mill,  under  contract,  expiring  August  I; 
I     frel^t,  23  cents. 
Price  at  mill. 


2.30  I 

2.50  I 
2.65  I 
2.00 
2.45: 
2.60  I 

2.65  I 
2.60  . 
2.50  I 
2.60  ; 
2.50  ' 


Contract  expiring  July  1. 

Contract  expiring  in  August. 
Quotation  for  renewal. 
Contrsct  for  lOOft. 


Contract  beginning  March  1. 
Contract  beginning  In  spring. 


o  Less  2  per  cent. 


3. 30  '  F.  0.  b.  Albuquerque,  under  contract  lor  1908. 

2. 87  Car  lots.  f.  o.  b.  Albany. 

2.60  •  Under  contract. 

2. 60  I  Delivered. 

2. 60  i  Contract  for  1906. 

2. 50  '  Under  contract  for  1908. 

2. 43  I  Canadian  paper,  under  contract.  L  o.  b.  Springfield. 

Ohio. 

2.65  I  Under  contract. 

2. 60  Contract  for  1908. 

2. 45  '  Under  contract  beglimhig  In  July.  1907,  f.  o.  b. 

Jamestown. 

2. 60  '  Beginning  In  September,  1907. 

2. 50  I  Beghmlng  In  August,  1907. 
2.45 

Z  47i  Beginning  September  1, 1907. 

2. 50  Under  contract  beginning  In  September.  1907. 
3.00 

2. 60  Under  contract. 

2. 50  ,  F.  o.  b.  Syracuse  under  oontraot. 

2.55  ,  Under  contract.- 

2. 30  I  Quotation  from  Canadian  mill,  L  o.  b.  Syracuse, 

a  2. 40  F.  o.  b.  Syracuse,  under  contract  for  1908. 

2. 50  Under  contract,  f.  o.  b.  Troy. 

3. 00  '  Under  contract  for  1908. 

2. 90  ;  F.  o.  b.  Asheville. 

2. 57i  Under  contract  beginning  May  1. 
2.90  I 
I 

2. 89  .  Delivered  under  contract  for  1908. 

6  2. 54  I  Under  contract,  delivered. 

2. 58  1  Under  contract  expiring  in  August. 

2.61  Quotation. 

ft  2. 45  Under  contract. 

2. 45  Quotation  delivered. 

2.50  I  Under  contract. 

2. 60  Under  6  year  ccmtract  expiring  Jan.  1,  1910;  price 

fixed  yeariy. 

2. 50  Beginning  July,  1907. 

2. 55  Contract  expiring  in  August. 

2. 42i  Contract  expiring  in  May,  1909. 

1.99  Contract. 

2. 35  DelU^red,  contract  expiring  July  1 . 
2.60 

b  Less  8  per  cent. 
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state,  city,  or  town,  and  pubUoation  or 
publisher  reportins  price. 


Price  of 
newa-print 

oS^red- 
weight. 


Remarks. 


Oklahoma: 

Muskogee  Times-Democrat.. 
Pennsylvania: 

Allentown  Homing  Call. . . . 

Altoona  Tribune 


Albert  J.  Barr,  Pittsburg. 
Bethlehem  Times 

P.  C.  Boyle,  OU  City 


Bradford  Era 

Easton  Free  Press 

Oitt  dc  Geesy,  York 

Harrlsburg  Patriot 

Harrisburg  Stai^Independent. . 

Harrisburg  Telegraph 

Johnstown  Democrat 

Johnstown  Tribune 

Lancaster  Examiner 

McKeesport  Daily  News 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Pittsburg  Leader 

Pottsville  Daily  Republican. . . 

Scranton  Tribune 

WilUamsport  Qasette-BoUetin. 

Wllkesbarre  Times 

Rhode  Island: 

Newport  Daily  News 

ProTidenoe  Tribune 


Do. 


ProTidenoe  News  Democrat.. 
South  Caroltaia: 

Columbia  State 


J.  C.  Hemphill,  Charleston. . 
South  Dakota: 

Sioux  Falls  Daily  Press 

Watertown  Public  Opinion. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga  News 

KnoxviUe  SenUnel 

Nashville  American 

Texas: 

Dennison  Herald 


£1  Paso  Daily  Thnes.. 
Fort  Worth  Record... 


M.  E.  Foster,  Houston. 


Fort  Worth  Telegram. 
Galveston  Tribune 


Houston  Post 

San  Antonio  Light 

Waco  Times-Herald 

Utah: 

Deseret  News  (Salt  Lake). 

William  Glassman  Ogden. 

Salt  Lake  Herald 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 


Venzumt: 

Borlington  Free  Press.. 
Burlington  Dally  News. 
St  Albans  I' 


$3.03 

2.50 
02.50 
2.50 
2.20 
2.60 
2.56 
2.50 
2.95 
2.65 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.66; 
2.60 
2.60 
2.66 
2.50  ; 
2.20 
2.65 
2.66  < 
2.36  < 
2.50  I 

2.76  i 
2.60  I 

2.50  ' 

2.75  , 

2,70 

2.70 

2.48  to  2. 65 
2.90 


2.77, 


2.862 

3.20 
2.36 
2.25 
1.80 
1.80 

1.95 
2.30 
2.42 
2.37i 

Z25 
2.23 

aoo 

a20 

2.25 

3.20 
2.06 
2.66 


2.60 
2.70 
2.00 


Under  contract. 

Under  contract  beginning  May  15. 

New  contract. 

Less  3  per  cent  30  days. 

Under  5-year  contract  expiring  in  1910. 

Under  contract  for  1906. 

Do. 
Quotation  in  April. 
Beginning  hi  September,  1907. 
F.  o.  b.  Easton,  under  contract  for  1906. 
Beginning  in  August,  1907. 
Under  contract  commencing  December,  1907. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  0.  b.  Glens  Falls,  freight  paid;  contract  for  1906. 
Under  contract  commencing  Sept.  1, 1907. 
Under  contract. 

Do. 
Under  contract,  delivered,  freight  18  to  20  oei^s. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 
Under  contract  made  in  July,  1907. 
Under  contract  beginning  Aug.  1, 1907. 

Under  contract  for  calendar  year. 

Under  6-year  contract  explrmg  February  29,  1912, 

changing  prices  each  year. 
Under  6-year  contract  expiring  January  1,  1910 

prices  adjustable  every  November. 
Contract. 

Delivered  under  contract  beginning  July  1,  1907; 

freight  38  centi. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 

Delivered. 

No  contract;  price  per  ream. 

Under  short-time  contract. 

Delivered  under  contract  for  1906. 

Under  1-year  contract  expiring  February  IS,  1900. 

Delivered  under  contract  expiring  In  July;  freight 
64  cents. 

Under  contract  expiring  November  1. 

Six  months'  contiaot  beginning  July  1,  f.  o.  b.  mUl. 

Quotation  for  a  year's  contract. 

Under  contract  expiring  July  1,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

F.  o.  b.  Canadian  miU,  under  oontraot  expiring 
July  1,  equal  to  82.10  New  York  miU. 

Quotation  for  renewal  at  Canadian  mill. 

Quotation  at  American  mill. 

Under  contract  for  1906;  price  at  mill. 

F.  o.  b.  New  England  mill  under  contract  begin- 
ning in  April. 

F.  o.  b.  mill,  under  contract. 

At  mill  under  contract  expiring  in  December. 

Under  contract  expiring  Nov.  1. 

Renewal  quotation. 

F.  o.  b.  mill  under  contract  beginning  June  I, 

freight  $1.06. 
Delivered  price  on  new  contract 
F.  o.  b.  mfll;  new  contract  price  made  in  ICay. 
F.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake,  under  2-year  contract  beginning 

July  1, 1907;  mill  price,  $2.16. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  October. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 
Quotations  for  new  contract 


o  Less  3  per  cent. 
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State,  dty .  or  town,  and  publication  or 
publlBher  reporting  price. 


Virginia: 

Bristol  Herald-Cooiler 

Newport  News  DaUy  Press 

Norfolk  Ledoer-Dispatoh 

Riohnumd  News-Leader 

Roanoke  Evening  World 

Virginia  Pilot(Norlolk) 

Washington: 

Grays  Harbor  Washingtonian 

West  Virginia: 

Clarksburg  Daily  Telegram 

Parkersburg  State  Journal 

Wheeling  Register 

WisooDSin: 

Eau  Claire  Leader 

JanesTille  (Gazette , 

La  Crosse  Chronicle 

« 

Madison  State  Journal 

Milwaukee  Journal , 

Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern , 

Racine  Journal , 

Wjroming: 

Cheyenne  Tribune , 

General  average  price  for  215  of  the  pub- 
lications for  which  quotations  are 
given. 


Price  of    ; 
news-print  | 
paper  per  | 
hundred- 
weight.   I 


RemariES. 


t2.71  I  September  1, 1907,  frelc^t,  30  cents. 
2.85  '  Quotatton  for  July  delTverv. 
2. 70  ;  Delivered  under  contract  for  19QS. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 


2.60 
2.50 
2.80 
2.15 


3.20 

3.10 
2.72 
2.51 
2.38 
2.42} 

2.40  ' 
2.55  I 
2.57i 

2.55 
2.30 
2.40 
2.50 

2.65 
2.54 


Under  contract  for  1908. 

F.  o.  b.  Norfolk,  under  8-year  contract  expbto; 
June  30. 


Under  contract  for  part  of  1906. 

Quotations. 

Purchase  on  open  market. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  August. 
Under  contract  expiring  Oct.  1. 
Under  contract  for  year  ending  July,  1909,  L  o.  b. 
La  Crosse. 

Under  contract  f.  o.  b.  Milwaukee. 
Under  contract  beginning  in  February. 
Under  contract  expiring  Sept.  1;  price  at  mlU. 

At  mill  under  contract  beginning  Jan.  1. 


The  following  table,  presenting  statistics  relative  to  prices  of  paper,  collected  from 
611  daily  newspapers,  classified  according  to  circulation  and  distributed  by  States, 
lends  interest  to  tne  average  prices  of  paper  already  presented. 
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tariff  on  sulphite  fiber. 

Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Lincoln,  Me,,  December  SI,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  0. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  9,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  printing  the  statement  which  I  had  prepared  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if  it  would  have  any  weignt  in  relation 
to  the  decision  on  the  tariff  for  sulphite  pulp. 

Since  writing  you  on  the  5th  instant  the  importers  of  European  sul- 
phite have  made  a  further  discount  in  their  prices,  and  the  entire 
mdustry  is  very  seriously  affected  by  it. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  N.  M.  Jones. 


Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Lincoln,  Me.,  December  6, 1908. , 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  six  copies  of  Hearing 
No.  28  of  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation  kindly  sent  to  me  to 
Bangor  by  your  direction.  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  thoughtful- 
ness  in  the  matter,  and  assure  jou  that  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
I  take  pleasure  in  sending  herewith  a  statement  which  I  made  up  to 

E resent  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Washington  at  the 
earing,  but  was  unable  to  attend,  giving  a  few  of  my  reasons  why 
duties  on  sulphite  fiber  should  not  be  reduced  on  Canadian  product. 
I  am  also  trying  to  put  in  writing  my  reasons  why  the  duties  on 
European  pulp  should  be  increased.  As  soon  as  I  have  them  in 
shape  I  will  furnish  you  a  copy  of  same. 

The  sulphite-pulp  business  has  been  having  a  very  hard  time  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  between  ourselves,  we  have  all  lost  money,  and 
for  your  information,  I  also  inclose  copy  of  letter  received  by  me  to- 
day from  our  western  brokers,  relating  to  the  offers  that  are  being 
made  to  the  western  mills  on  foreign  sulphite  pulp  by  brokers.  At 
the  prices  quoted  in  this  letter,  if  the  sulphite  mills  m  this  country 
had  to  compete,  we  would  either  have  to  close  our  plants  or  so  into 
bankruptcy  in  a  very  short  time.  I  will  not  undertake  to  mafee  any 
arguments  in  this  letter.  I  simply  feel  that  I  would  like  to  give  you 
such  information  as  I  have  at  my  command.  If  you  care  for  further 
data  in  connection  with  this  matter,  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  it  to 
you  from  time  to  time,  as  I  believe  that  you  are  willing  to  give  to 
our  industry  all  the  protection  that  we  should  have,  and  I  for  one  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  asking  for  more  than  we  are  entitled  to. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  N.  M.  Jones. 
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November  20.  1908. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  been  in  hopes  to  hear  from  you  right  along  regarding  some 
proposals,  either  in  unbleached  sulphite  or  strong  unbleached  soda  pulp,  and  ve 
do  not  understand  the  reason  for  your  silence.  We  have  quite  a  few  attractive  offer? 
atjpreeent. 

We  refer  especially  in  the  first  place  to  our  extra  strong  Mitscherlich  unbleached 
sulphite,  which  ^ou  know  so  well  and  which  we  quote  at  a  price  of  $2.02^. 

Another  ^[rade  is  our  No.  33,  which  is  also  a  Mitscherlich  sulphite,  and  of  a  quality 
between  prime  and  secondary.    We  quot«  you  at  a  price  of  |l.82i. 

Should  you  be  able  to  use  a  strong  ordinary  unbleached  sulphite,  but  not  prepared 
by  the  Mitscherlich  process,  please  refer  to  our  grade  No.  41,  which  we  quote  vou 
•at|1.72i. 

With  reference  to  unbleached  soda  pulps,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  foUowinc 
grades:  No.  631  we  quote  you  at  a  price  of  $1.75;  No.  629  we  quote  you  at  a  price  of 
11.70;  No.  627  we  quote  you  at  a  price  of  11.76. 

If  vou  are  in  for  a  very  strong  Kraft  soda  pulp,  please  refer  to  our  grade  No.  625, 
which  we  quote  you  at  a  price  of  $1.95. 

Should  you  need  to  make  a  very  strong  colored  golden  brown  sheet,  pleafie  refer  to  our 
grade  No.  626,  which  we  can  get  for  you  at  12.05.  Please  note  that  this  grade  is  ver>' 
easy  bleaching  and  perfectly  clean.    Of  all  grades,  samples  herewith  inclosed. 

Our  terms  are  simply  net  cash  thirty  days  from  date  of  arrival  of  the  goods  at  Balti- 
more.    Prices  for  goods  quoted  to  be  per  100  pounds,  air  dry  weight,  i.  e.,  90  per 
cent  absolutely  dry  pulp,  gross  weight  for  net  weight,  goods  wrapped  in  burlap,  ex. 
dock  Baltimore,  duty  paid,  and  subject  to  being  unsold. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

V  Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 


REASONS   WHY  DUTIES  ON  SULPHITE  FIBER  SHOULD  NOT  BE   REDUCED  ON   CANADUN 

PRODUCT. 

[Statement  by  N.  K.  Jones.] 

**  The  man  who  would  be  really  benefited  by  free  pulp  would  not  be  the  American 
consumer,  but  the  Canadian  producer." 

The  average  cost  of  production  i-i  America  over  Canada  is  fully  equivalent  to  the 
duty,  and  if  American  mills  are  only  obtaining  a  living  profit,  or  selling  at  cost  or 
below,  Canadian  mills  can  supply  to  this  market  at  a  profit,  if  present  low  duty  ia 
repealed.  Under  conditions  which  have  exiated  durinp  the  past  year  Canada  could 
force  the  closing  of  our  mills,  as  freights  are  about  equal.  Canadian  farmers  and 
timber-land  owners  not  favorably  located  near  mille  that  can  consume  their  pulp  wood 
and  logs  arc  allowed  to  put  them  into  this  country  duty  free,  yielding  large  incomes 
to  their  owners. 

In  1907  Canada  sold  to  the  United  States,  duty  free,  650,000  cords  of  pulp  wood, 
which  at  $5  per  cord  gave  them  an  income  of  $3,250,000. 

Senator  VV.  C.  Edwards,  who  is  one  of  the  lari^est  operating  lumbermen  and  timber 
holders  in  Canada,  stated  in  the  (Canadian  senate  at  a  sitting  in  May,  1908:  He  did 
not  favor  an  abrupt  stop  to  the  movement  of  pulp  and  pulp  wood  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  Senator  Edwards  also  correctod  the  statement  that  the  American 
timber  supply  had  been  exhausted. 

If  tho  Canadian  supplies  wore  cut  olT,  the  American  mills  would  not  immediately 
stop  opprationfi,  but  on  the  othi»r  hand  tho  Canadians  would  find  themselves  without 
a  market,  lie  saw  the  agitation  a<;aiii^t  the  oxporlation  of  log:?  and  pulp  woo<l  came 
from  Canadian  makers  who  \\ anted  to  get  the  priee  of  their  raw  matcnal  reduced. 

The  senator  made  one  statement  which  v^as  a  daring  one  in  view  of  the  p>opular 
idea  a^?  lo  the  results  of  the  prohibition  of  log  exports  from  Ontario.  He  said  that  the 
provinc(»  had  lost  by  that  action;  that  to-day  a  sound  log  on  the  shore  of  Georgian  Bay 
was  worth  more  than  the  lumber  in  that  log  after  it  was  cut,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
cost  less  to  export  a  sound  log  than  the  lumber,  for  when  the  log  was  in  the  American 
mill,  the  by-products  other  than  lumber  would  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  In  his 
opinion  more  lumber  in  Canada  dies  and  goes  to  destruction  in  the  forest  each  year 
tnan  all  such  growth  that  is  cut.  Apparently,  the  senator  would  remove  all  resiric- 
tions  on  the  export  of  forest  products,  but  would  make  more  stringent  regulations  as 
to  logging  operations. 
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A  larce  amount  of  the  wood  supplied  us  from  Canada  has  been  an  aid  to  their  agri- 
cultural development.  The  farmers  have  had  an  assiured  and  profitable  income  while 
clearing  their  lands,  and  this  advantage  will  continue  as  long  as  we  admit  pulp  wood 
duty   free. 

The  sulphite  schedule  with  Canada  should  not  be  touched.  Prices  of  sulphite 
have  not  materiaUy  advanced  in  eighteen  years,  while  the  cost  of  wood  has  advanced 
nearly  100  per  cent  and  labor  about  40  per  cent.  Prices  have  been  kept  down  below 
a  reasonable  profit  bv  the  continual  development  of  new  mills  in  this  country,  and  on 
account  of  the  low  duty,  Canadian  developments  and  competition  and  the  competi- 
tion from  Europe  have  prevented  the  mills  of  this  country  obtaining  a  tail  or  re- 
n:iunerative  profit  on  theur  investments,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  have  owned 
their  own  timber. 

The  production  of  sulphite  pulp  has  increased  from  200  tons  daily  in  1890  to  4,500 
tons  daily  in  1908  in  the  United  States  and  now  represents  an  investment  of  more  than 
$25,000,000  in  mills  alone. 

There  is  no  sulphite  pulp  trust.  The  tariff  on  pulp  has  assumed  a  fictitious  promi- 
nence in  the  minds  of  a  few  because  of  the  unfounded  talk  about  such  a  trust,  and 
because  of  the  mistaken  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  there  is  a  limitless 
supply  of  timber  in  Canada,  and  because  of  the  further  belief  that  to  draw  on  this  sup- 
posed immense  supply  will  promote  forest  preservation  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
relief  from  ^e  supposed  exactions  of  the  pulp  trust  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  duty 
on  pulp  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  realized  by  few  how  low  the  duty  now  is  on  unbleached  sulphite.  The  duty 
amounts  to  less  than  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  against  an  average  for  the  entire  dutiable 
articles  of  about  40  per  cent.  Since  it  is  a  specific  duty,  it  does  not  recognize  the  value 
of  the  importation.  It  is  the  lowest  from  a  percentage  standpoint  on  an  article  we 
most  need  and  that  is  abundantly  produced  in  this  countrv.  Canada  has  been  ship- 
ping to  this  coimtky  freely  imder  the  tariff,  and  probably  all  she  would  have  shipped 
if  there  had  been  no  tarin. 

There  has  been  great  activity  in  the  sulphite  pulp  development  in  Canada,  and  mills 
have  been  built  apparently  as  freely  as  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the 
removal  of  the  present  low  duty  would  make  any  particular  change  in  the  rate  of 
development  of  the  Canadian  industry.  Since  Canadian  sulphite  importations 
constitute  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  normal  production,  it  is  questioned  if  it  would 
have  any  material  effect  on  prices.  If  it  does  not,  there  would  be  no  material  benefit 
to  the  consumer  of  paper,  and  the  Government  would  lose  nearly  $500,000  a  year 
revenue;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  all  or  a  part  of  the  duty  would  be  added  to  the 
value  of  Canadian  stumpages,  or  after  the  elimination  of  the  American  mills  to  any 
increase  in  the  value  of  their  product. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  would  have  an  effect  in  this  country  chiefly  on  the  lower 
grades,  which  are,  under  normal  conditions,  difficult  to  dispose  of  and  which  determine 
the  profitableness  of  the  sulphite  pulp  industry  and  the  feasibility  of  using  forestry 
methods  in  lumbering  by  the  utilization  of  forest  products  unfit  for  lumber  and  &om 
which  the  lower  gracfes  of  sulphites  are  produced.  Canada's  production  of  sulphite 
is  principally  of  the  lower  graae. 

To  reduce  the  price  of  our  low  grades  of  pulp  would  prevent  so  close  a  utilization  of 
the  timber  as  is  customary  now,  and  would  postpone  the  day  when  conservative 
lumbering  along  forestry  linos  will  be  practicable. 

If  the  American  consumer  of  sulphite  pulp  desires  the  forest  preserved,  we  must 
follow  the  lumy)erman,  using  with  him  material  imfit  for  lumbjer,  and  we  must  be  pro- 
tected on  the  lower  grades  of  pulp  produced  from  such  material;  otherwise  it  will 
become  a  lo^s  and  waste  and  a  loss  to  the  Government  in  the  value  of  its  own  timber 
fc-om  a  national  standpoint  of  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

Forestry  methods  have  begun  to  be  adopted  simply  because  the  value  of  timber 
and  the  by-products  of  the  forest  are  becoming  high  enough  to  warrant  it.  Americans 
have  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  timber.  Canadians' in  British  Columbia 
get  their  timber  for  nothing  and  pay  merely  a  carrying  charge,  which  amounts  to  only 
about  1  cent  per  1,000  feet  per  annum.  They  pay  lor  the  timber  when  they  cut  it 
(50  cents  a  thousand),  and  therefore  have  no  material  investment. 

British  Columbia  timber,  so  far  as  it  is  held  by  private  parties,  is  held  on  definite 
terms  and  periods.  There  is  no  advance  in  price  to  the  limit  holder,  as  it  becomes  no 
more  valuable,  except  as  a  holder  may  sell  his  license  to  someone  else. 

In  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  auction  sales  which  fix  the  price  of  limits 
the  government  has  to  offer,  and  to  whatever  increased  extent  Canadian  sulphite  pulp 
is  imported,  to  that  de^ee  will  the  industry  of  the  United  States,  which  is  estab- 
liahed  on  a  certain  basis  of  demand  and  a  certain  adjustment  thereto  to  supply,  be 
injured. 
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Further,  it  would  limit  the  demand  and  infallibly  lower  the  wages  of  the  now  wo\ 
paid  mill  labor,  which  includes  several  thousand  men. 

To  repeat,  if  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  a£fect  prices  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  do  no  one  good,  and  would  deprive  the  Government  of  needed  revenue.  I 
it  would  decrease  prices,  it  would  be  only  to  an  extent  which  would  not  nukterially 
beneiit  the  American  consumer,  but  would  tend  to  the  destruction  instead  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  foresta,  would  work  serious  damage  to  American  manufacturers  and 
imperil  the  investments  of  many  of  them,  and  put  wages  back  to  the  standard  of  tei: 
years  ago,  driving  much  of  the  labor  to  other  fields  of  employment. 

Certain  of  the  Canadian  provinces  absolutely  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood. 
etc.  Such  is  the  case  at  present  with  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  the  greatest  tw- 
Boiurces  of  supply  of  lumber  for  this  country.  Quebec  mves  a  rebate  on  crown  due? 
when  material  cut  from  crown  lands  is  manufactured  in  the  provinces.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  25  cents  per  cord  export  duty  on  pulp,  but  export  is  not  prohibited.  Ner 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  also  permit  exportation,  and  until  the  provinces  of  Onu- 
rio  and  British  Columbia  recede  from  their  present  position  no  consideration  shoul : 
be  given  Canadian  interests,  as  the  advantages  to  them  accruing  from  a  market  for  the 
disposing  of  their  raw  material  would  be  greater  than  the  advantage  of  free  sulphiie 
pulp  to  our  consumers. 
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